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EDITORIAL . . . 


WITH  THE  hunting  seasons 
fresh  in  our  minds,  this  is  a 
good  time  to  consider  what 
the  sport  means  to  us  and  how  we  may 
help  ensure  its  future.  For  many  sports- 
men, especially  those  of  us  with  little 
experience  hunting  anywhere  but  Penn- 
sylvania, it’s  easy  to  be  lulled  into 
thinking  the  sport  is  well  accepted  and 
its  future  assured. 

Unfortunately,  that’s  hardly  the  case. 

In  Pennsylvania,  hunting  is  such  an  integral  part  of  our  heritage  that  even  most 
nonhunters,  because  of  family  and  friends  who  do  hunt,  understand  and  accept  the 
sport. 

Throughout  much  of  the  country,  however,  hunting  does  not  enjoy  such  wide- 
spread support,  nor  is  public  acceptance  likely  to  get  any  better,  anywhere.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  each  succeeding  generation  grows  up  knowing  less  about  man’s 
relationship  to  the  natural  world.  People  today  lead  lives  more  sheltered  and 
pampered  than  could  ever  be  imagined  just  a generation  or  two  ago.  Children  are 
growing  up  thinking  food  comes  from  the  super  market,  cleaned,  processed  and 
packaged,  ready  to  be  zapped  in  a microwave. 

These  naive  and  idealistic  misconceptions  have  infiltrated  school  systems,  along 
with  virtually  everything  broadcast  on  television,  aired  on  radio  or  printed  in 
newspapers,  fueling  not  only  anti-hunting  sentiments,  but  even  efforts  designed  to 
impede  and  jeopardize  agricultural  enterprises  and  medical  research  programs. 

Natural  resource  professionals,  along  with  allied  businesses  and  conservation 
organizations,  have  recognized  these  trends  and  launched  a variety  of  programs  to 
counteract  them.  Most  recently,  many  agencies,  businesses  and  organizations  have 
formed  a new  group,  the  United  Conservation  Alliance.  Sponsors  of  the  United 
Conservation  Alliance  include  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  National  Shoot- 
ing Sports  Foundation,  Ducks  Unlimited,  the  Archery  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion, and  a host  of  others,  pooling  their  resources  to  help  ensure  the  future  of  not 
just  hunting  and  other  outdoor  sports,  but  also  the  use  of  animals  and  other 
natural  resources  for  agriculture,  medical  research  and  other  legitimate  purposes. 

Tremendous  pressures  are  threatening  the  future  of  the  outdoor  sports  and  many 
other  facets  of  our  lives  that  we’re  taking  for  granted  today.  These  attempts  are 
often  very  subtle,  but  they’re  also  very  well  financed  and  successful.  And  unless 
more  people  become  aware  of  these  trends,  the  use  of  wild  animals  and  plants 
could  be  seriously  jeopardized.  If  you’re  at  all  interested  in  ensuring  the  future  of 
hunting  and  the  great  outdoors,  write  the  United  Conservation  Alliance  for  more 
information  on  how  you  can  get  involved.  Its  address  is  United  Conservation 
Alliance,  1101  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  725,  Washington,  D.C.  20005  —Bob  Mitchell 
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The  Trapline  Rifle 

By  Ritchie  R.  Moorhead 


ALONG  THE  Susquehanna  in  the 
l1950s  nearly  every  outdoor-ori- 
ented  kid  was  into  trapping.  I was  no 
exception.  My  friends  and  I spent  our 
free  time  either  hunting  or  fishing, 
whatever  the  season  allowed.  We  con- 
sidered running  a trapline  as  a way  of 
making  a little  money  to  support  the 
other  activities.  That  notion  may  have 
been  a bit  optimistic,  as  my  mom  often 
commented  whenever  she  examined  the 
ever-growing  pile  of  trapping  gear  cov- 
ering our  cellar  floor.  I suppose  she  was 
right. 


Paramount  in  each  young  trapper’s 
mind  was  the  possession  of  a proper 
trapline  rifle.  For  the  properly  dressed 
trapper,  a 22  rimfire  of  appropriate 
quality  was  an  indispensable  item  of 
identity  as  well  as  utility.  Winchester 
and  Remington  each  made  repeating 
rifles  that  had  us  dreaming  long  into  the 
night.  Marlin  made  a lever-action,  in 
the  form  of  the  Model  39,  that  surely 
would  do  the  job.  Affording  one  of 
those  ideal  tools  was  a different  matter. 
In  the  end,  we  happily  settled  for  what- 
ever would  do  the  job. 
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For  Christmas  of  my  16th  year  I had 
received  a brand  new  bolt-action,  tubu- 
lar feed,  22  rifle  from  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.  When  it  arrived,  my  mother  and  I 
were  both  surprised  to  find  two  rifles, 
in  boxes  taped  together,  with  our  ad- 
dress on  each  box.  Surely  I was  to  be 
blessed  beyond  my  wildest  dreams.  But 
Mom’s  quick  lecture  on  honesty  and 
mistakes  in  the  shipping  department 
brought  me  back  to  reality.  While  a 
phone  call  to  Sears  brought  down  my 
extravagant  dreams,  I was  still  left  with 
a fine  J.C.  Higgins  bolt  gun. 

“Good  Rifle” 

Despite  my  good  fortune  for  Christ- 
mas, I was  reluctant  to  use  my  “good 
rifle”  for  trapping.  I was  afraid  water, 
mud  or  blood  would  tarnish  the  finish 
on  my  prized  rifle,  or  that  I might  leave 
my  good  rifle  lying  on  a river  bank.  To 
this  day  I don’t  see  how  I could  have 
done  that,  but  at  the  time  it  was  a 
worry.  Therefore,  I still  had  to  find 
something  to  serve  trapline  duty  with- 
out getting  its  pride  damaged. 

It  had  to  be  a single-shot;  but  not  one 
of  those  bolt-action  things  with  the 
cocking  knob  on  the  back.  They  were 
too  slow.  It  had  to  be  relatively  light  for 
the  long  hikes  along  the  river.  It  had  to 
be  slightly  worn  so  I wouldn’t  feel  too 
bad  about  scratching  it.  Last,  but  not 
least,  it  had  to  be  cheap.  How  could  one 
justify  another  good  rifle  on  a 50-cent  a 
week  allowance? 

My  search  included  every  gunshop  in 
the  area.  Every  possible  lead  was  fol- 
lowed and  investigated.  Due  to  an  acute 
lack  of  funds,  the  search  was  limited  to 
our  immediate  area.  This  was  back  in 


the  days  when  gasoline  was  18  cents  per 
gallon,  but  with  budgets  measured  in 
dimes  it  was  difficult  to  get  far  from 
home. 

By  some  stroke  of  good  fortune  we 
happened  to  venture  west  to  Benton. 
Located  on  the  Benton-Divide  Road 
was  a shop  that  appealed  to  us  firearms 
buffs.  A man  by  the  name  of  Richards 
was  nice  enough  to  keep  a room  full  of 
all  sorts  of  good  smelling,  smooth  han- 
dling and  ever  enticing  things  for  boys 
to  admire.  To  this  day  I still  think  of 
Richard’s  Gun  Shop  when  I evaluate 
sporting  goods  emporiums.  In  my 
opinion,  few  can  match  it. 

As  I examined  the  gun  racks  I discov- 
ered a rather  worn  Stevens  22  caliber 
single-shot.  It  was  the  Model  14 Vi  Little 
Scout.  The  bore  looked  fine.  The  blue- 
ing was  worn,  and  there  was  some  pit- 
ting but  no  major  rust.  The  stock  was 
also  worn,  but  not  cracked.  The  sights 
were  sturdy.  The  price  was  right,  al- 
though for  the  life  of  me  I can’t  remem- 
ber what  it  was.  I do  know  that  at  the 
time  I was  able  to  spring  for  no  more 
than  a few  dollars.  Home  with  me  it 
came.  I had  my  trapline  rifle  at  last. 
The  J.C.  Higgins  could  stay  in  my  room 
to  be  used  in  good  weather  and  for 
more  noble  purposes. 

A closer  inspection  revealed  that  all 
was  well  with  the  trigger  and  the  half 
cock  safety  — which  was  even  then  a 
poor  safety  design.  The  rifle  shot  to 
point  of  aim  at  reasonable  ranges.  Its 
only  fault  was  that  because  of  bulge 
around  the  extractor  Long  Rifle  ammu- 
nition, especially  high  velocity,  would 
stick  in  the  chamber  and  require  a 
screwdriver  or  pocket  knife  to  dig  it 
out.  Shorts  and  Longs  worked  just  fine. 

The  rifle  went  with  me  as  I trapped, 
although  I didn’t  shoot  many  skunks, 
possums  or  muskrats  with  it.  Bullet 
holes  decreased  the  price  of  fur,  in  what 
was  a depressed  market  anyway.  Just 
the  same,  I had  an  image  to  uphold,  so 
the  trapline  rifle  was  always  with  me. 

My  rifle  no  doubt  got  more  use  at  the 
local  dump.  Rat  shooting  was  a regular 
ritual  when  I was  a boy.  We  would 
gather  at  the  Nescopeck  dump  and  do 
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our  part  for  vermin  control.  Eventually, 
all  that  shooting  caused  the  rifle  to  be- 
come unsafe  for  shooting  anything  but 
Shorts,  so  it  received  little  use  as  time 
passed. 

When  I went  off  to  college  in  1958  I 
gave  up  the  trapline.  I kept  the  rifle,  and 
while  in  college  I refinished  the  stock 
and  had  the  metal  work  reblued.  It  was 
a pretty  rifle  even  though  it  wasn’t  par- 
ticularly safe  to  shoot.  I thought  about 
selling  it. 

Bob  Powlus  lived  in  Nescopeck  at 
that  time,  and  he  was  a collector  of 
single-shot  rifles  long  before  collecting 
them  became  popular.  He  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  Stevens  Little  Scout.  In 
time  we  made  a deal  and  the  rifle  moved 
on.  I think  the  year  was  1959.  Bob  con- 
tinued to  collect  single-shot  rifles.  His 
collection  contained  many  good  items. 
In  time  his  health  began  to  suffer,  and 
he  eventually  moved  to  Las  Vegas  to  get 
away  from  the  damp  winters  in  the  river 
valley.  At  that  point  I lost  touch  with 
him. 

Twenty  years  passed  and  then  one  day 
my  brother  Curt,  who  runs  Curt’s  Gun- 
shop  in  Mifflinville,  told  me  that  Bob 
Powlus  had  died.  He  was  going  to  make 
a trip  to  Las  Vegas  because  he  had 
bought  the  entire  collection  of  rifles 
from  Bob’s  widow.  I never  gave  it  a 
thought,  never  dreaming  my  old  trap- 
line  rifle  would  still  be  around. 

Some  months  later  I happened  to 
visit  my  brother’s  shop.  While  we  were 
examining  the  items  he  brought  back 
from  Las  Vegas  I noticed  a nice  Stevens 
Little  Scout.  As  soon  as  I picked  it  up  I 
recognized  my  old  shooting  partner.  I 
had  to  have  it  back  for  old  time’s  sake. 
My  brother  and  I made  a deal  and  I 
went  home  with  the  rifle.  Now  what 
would  I do  with  a rifle  I couldn’t  shoot? 


I took  the  rifle  to  John  Korzinek  in 
Canton.  John  is  a riflesmith  supreme. 
We  examined  the  rifle,  and  John  sug- 
gested that  I have  the  barrel  relined.  He 
would  drill  a straight  hole  from  end  to 
end  and  sweat  a barrel  liner  in  place.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  see  the  liner  and  I 
would  have  a new  barrel  for  my  old 
rifle.  I told  him  to  go  ahead. 

My  Surprise 

In  time  the  job  was  done.  Much  to  my 
surprise  the  rifle  shot  to  the  old  sight 
settings.  I would  not  have  to  drift  the 
sights  into  alignment.  The  only  thing 
that  changed  was  the  inside  of  the  bar- 
rel. Now  it  safely  shoots  all  brands  of  22 
ammunition.  Having  a treasured  part 
of  a bygone  time,  I can  look  back  and 
see  events  as  clearly  as  if  I were  still 
there.  The  Stevens  is  a looking  glass  into 
the  past.  For  that  it  is  worth  the  price.  I 
am  not  one  to  long  for  the  past,  but  I 
see  it  as  a link  between  what  was  and 
what  is.  I am  the  conglomerate  of  all 
my  experiences.  In  this  rifle  I have  a 
link  that  few  are  fortunate  enough  to 
maintain. 

What  will  I do  with  it?  I keep  it  oiled 
and  spotless.  Once  in  a while  I take  it 
out  and  shoot  a few  rounds.  It  is  far  too 
small  for  me  — as  it  was  back  then.  It 
is  a better  starter  rifle  for  some  young 
man.  I have  just  the  person  to  give  it  to. 
Allister  Christian  Abellana  is  my  first 
grandson.  He  is  just  3 years  old.  By  the 
time  he  expresses  an  interest  in  firearms 
it  should  fit  him  nicely.  I will  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  yet  another  young  man 
discover  the  pleasures  of  guns  and 
shooting  through  this  fine  old  rifle.  In 
time  it  will  be  his  to  use  as  he  will.  Per- 
haps some  day  he  will  write  of  his  pleas- 
ures with  granddad’s  old  rifle.  Until 
then  I will  keep  it  secure  for  him. 


SPORT  Essay  Contest  Reminder 

Young  sportsmen  have  through  the  end  of  January  to  submit  entries  for  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s 2nd  annual  SPORT  Essay  Contest.  As  explained  in  the  November  GAME  NEWS,  the 
contest  theme  is  “What  Being  a Safe  and  Responsible  Hunter  Means  to  Me.”  Junior  (ages  12-15) 
and  senior  (16-18)  division  entries  will  compete  for  Savage  Arms  rifles,  H & R 20-gauge 
shotguns  and  TASCO  binoculars.  All  entries  will  receive  SPORT  and  1992  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  patches.  Mail  entries  to  SPORT  Essay  Contest,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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THE  21  ST  CLASS  of  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer  Trainees  was  the  second  such  class  to 
attend  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  in  Harrisburg.  Following  a rigorous  selec- 
tion process,  26  trainees  were  selected  for  the  38-week  course.  After  their  graduation  in 
February,  the  new  WCOs  will  be  assigned  to  vacant  positions  across  the  state. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


Annual  Report 
July  1, 1990— June  30, 1991 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Peter  S.  Duncan 
Executive  Director 

THE  1990-91  FISCAL  YEAR  was  a busy  and 
productive  one  for  the  agency.  Following 
are  just  a few  of  the  highlights  that  transpired 
during  the  past  year.  First,  the  Commission 
extended  the  antlerless  season  in  January  to 
help  alleviate  deer  damage  to  agricultural 
crops.  The  new  program  allowed  sportsmen 
with  antlerless  licenses  the  opportunity  to  help 
the  affected  farmers  reduce  deer  on  specified 
farms.  Also,  sportsmen  for  the  first  time  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  obtain  second  bonus 
tags  in  counties  where  licenses  were  still  re- 
maining after  both  residents  and  nonresidents 
had  had  ample  opportunity  to  obtain  antlerless 
licenses  and  first  bonus  tags.  To  further  help 
farmers  and  foresters,  the  amount  the  Com- 
mission is  by  law  allowed  to  expend  on  deer 
deterrent  fencing  was  increased  from 
$100,000  to  $300,000  for  both  agricultural  and 
forest  regeneration  projects. 

The  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund 


helped  to  fund  the  restoration  of  the  river  otter 
into  Tionesta  Creek,  Allegheny  River  drainage. 
Success  of  other  wildlife  restoration  is  evident 
from  the  successful  hatching  of  eagles,  os- 
preys and  peregrine  falcons  in  the  spring  of 
1991. 

The  selection  of  the  21st  class  of  wildlife 
conservation  officers  was  begun  in  the  fall  of 

1990,  and  26  individuals  reported  to  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation  on  June  2, 

1991,  to  begin  their  training.  Graduation  is  an- 
ticipated for  late  February. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation  helped 
us  acquire  new  elk  habitat  near  Benezette  in 
Elk  County.  They  join  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy,  Seneca  Highlands  Con- 
servancy, French  and  Pickering  Creeks  Land 
Conservation  Trust,  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
Armstrong  County  Conservancy,  Philadelphia 
Conservationists,  Inc.,  Pennsylvania  Chapter 
of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  and 
Safari  International  as  private  organizations 
that  have  raised  substantial  funds  to  aid  acqui- 
sition of  wildlife  habitat. 

A small  contingent  of  animal  rights  activists 
voiced  opposition  to  the  bear  season  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  but  the  excellent  de- 
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FRANCES  BRESSLER  operates  the  mail 
room’s  metering  machine.  Each  day,  in 
addition  to  other  duties,  the  Office  Services 
Division  handles  hundreds  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  pieces  of  mail. 

meanor  of  the  sportsmen  made  for  little  public- 
ity or  controversy. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Savage  Arms, 
the  Commission  sponsored  a SPORT  Essay 
Contest. 

The  Commission  was  able  to  secure  pure 
Sichuan  pheasants  through  the  excellent  co- 
operation of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  If  production  schedules  are 
met,  the  Commission  plans  to  begin  stocking 
in  1993  on  selected  sites  for  evaluation. 

Additional  roads  were  opened  on  state  game 
lands  and  Bureau  of  Forestry  lands  to  accom- 
modate handicapped  hunters. 

Turkey  hunting  accidents  and  their  preven- 
tion took  center  stage  during  late  1990  and 
early  1991.  Through  various  meetings,  public 
comments  and  input  from  various  organiza- 
tions, the  Commission  considered  many  ideas 
to  improve  turkey  hunting  safety  in  both  the 
spring  and  fall  seasons.  Final  decisions  will 
not  be  complete  until  a future  Commission 
meeting.  Even  with  the  heightened  publicity 
and  public  debate,  however,  spring  turkey 
hunting  accidents  increased  substantially  in 
1991. 

The  southeastern  Pennsylvania  special  reg- 
ulations area  was  expanded  to  include  all  of 
Berks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgomery  and 
Philadelphia  counties. 

In  June  public  meetings  were  held  at  six 
sites  throughout  the  state  to  elicit  public  com- 
ment on  deer  management.  Meetings  with 
Commission  personnel  preceded  the  public 
meetings. 

Dennis  R.  Fredericks  of  McMurray  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  April  16,  1991.  Mr. 
Fredericks  represents  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  state. 

The  Commission  approved  entering  into  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  participate  in  a 
pilot  Migratory  Bird  Harvest  Information  Pro- 
gram. Scheduled  to  begin  in  1992,  the  pro- 
gram will  provide  states  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment the  tools  to  monitor  annual  hunting 
harvest  of  mourning  doves,  woodcock  and  all 
other  migratory  birds. 

BUREAU  OF 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
Kenneth  L.  Hess 
Director 

This  bureau  encompasses  the  Personnel 
Services  (Personnel,  Labor  Relations,  Li- 
brary), Hunting  License,  Automotive  and  Pro- 
curement, Office  Services  and  Training  divi- 
sions, plus  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation. 


Personnel  Services  Division 

The  Personnel  Services  Division  develops, 
coordinates  and  directs  all  statewide  person- 
nel management  programs  and  activities  in 
the  following  major  areas:  work  force  analysis 
and  planning;  recruitment,  selection  and 
placement;  classification  and  pay,  benefits, 
transactions,  employee  development,  retire- 
ment counseling,  affirmative  action,  and  labor 
relations,  as  well  as  managing  the  agency’s 
central  office  library. 

Literally  thousands  of  transactions  are  ac- 
complished for  approximately  700  permanent 
and  75  seasonal  employees  each  year.  This 
division  administers  the  labor  relations  activi- 
ties, including  negotiations,  management 
training  and  contract  administration  for  ap- 
proximately 11  different  employee  agree- 
ments. 

This  division  operates  the  library  not  only  for 
Commission  employees,  but  also  the  general 
public.  The  library  contains  scientific,  technical 
and  general  reading  material,  most  of  which  is 
related  to  wildlife  management  and  hunting 
and  trapping. 

This  division  also  ensures  equal  opportunity 
by  having  in  place  a formal  comprehensive  Af- 
firmative Action  Program,  and  is  constantly  in- 
volved in  all  aspects  of  every  Game  Commis- 
sion employee’s  career,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  hiring  to  retiring. 

Automotive  and  Procurement  Division 

Major  program  responsibilities:  Administra- 
tion and  coordination  of  agency  procurement 
activities;  agency  automotive  fleet  manage- 
ment; risk  and  management  insurance  pro- 
grams; operations  and  maintenance  of  Ad- 
vancement Account  for  vendor  payments 
under  $1,500;  state  and  federal  surplus  prop- 
erty programs;  the  Contractor  Responsibility, 
the  Women  and  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
Programs;  and  the  Waste  Management  Pro- 
grams. 

Office  Services  Division 

This  division  is  responsible  for  the  ordering, 
stocking  and  distribution  of  all  office  supplies, 
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Use  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the 
agency’s  toll  free  (800)  numbers 
to  contact  a wildlife  conservation 
officer.  In  the  Northwest  Region 
call  1-800-533-6764;  Southwest 
Region,  1-800-243-8519;  North- 
central,  1-800-422-7551;  South- 
central,  1-800-422-7554;  North- 
east, 1-800-228-0789;  and  South- 
east, 1-800-228-0791.  Phones  will 
be  manned  around  the  clock  dur- 
ing the  major  hunting  seasons, 
about  15  hours  a day  at  other 
times. 


paper  supplies  and  Commonwealth  forms 
used  by  the  Harrisburg  office,  Game  Farms, 
Howard  Nursery  and  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation.  All  Harrisburg  duplicating  re- 
quests are  processed  through  this  office, 
which  also  compiles  statistics  for  the  updating 
of  the  Data  Book.  All  incoming  mail  is  sorted 
and  distributed  by  this  division.  The  process- 
ing of  all  outgoing  mail  to  regional  offices, 
Game  Commission  field  personnel,  news  me- 
dia, license  issuing  agents,  sportsmen’s  clubs 
and  the  general  public,  as  well  as  maintaining 
the  mailing  lists,  is  handled  here.  Messenger 
service,  warehouse  storage  and  distribution 
are  maintained  by  this  division. 

Training  Division 

This  division  is  responsible  for  directing  the 
centralized  agency  training  function  including 
the  management  of  our  training  facility,  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  The  divi- 
sion assesses  training  needs  and  develops, 
organizes  and  evaluates  training  programs  for 
all  levels  of  employees,  including  our  volunteer 
deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Our  train- 
ing facility  regularly  provides  instruction  on  a 
variety  of  technical  subjects  related  to  wildlife 
management  as  well  as  ongoing  training  for 
managers,  supervisors,  clerical  and  other  ad- 
ministrative support  personnel.  Additionally, 
an  out-service  training  program  is  in  place  that 
enables  employees  to  attend  job-related  semi- 
nars and  courses  at  colleges,  universities  and 
other  training  sources. 

In  June  1991 , 26  wildlife  conservation  officer 
trainees  enrolled  in  our  rigorous  38-week  train- 
ing program.  Training  for  the  21st  Class  in- 
cludes classroom  instruction  augmented  by 
field  exercises  and  on-the-job  training  with  vet- 
eran field  officers.  Following  graduation  on 
February  29,  1992,  these  new  officers  will  be 
assigned  to  vacant  field  positions  throughout 
the  commonwealth. 


Hunting  License  Division 

The  Hunting  License  Division  appoints  and 
supervises  approximately  1,100  issuing 
agents  comprised  of  county  treasurers  and 
private  businesses.  Monthly  reports  are  re- 
ceived and  audited  with  accompanying  reve- 
nue ($25,559,811,  total)  deposited  into  the 
Game  Fund.  The  License  Division  oversees 
these  agents  to  ensure  compliance  with  Game 
Commission  regulations  and  policies.  Se- 
lected agencies  at  key  locations  in  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey  have  been  appointed  and  con- 
tinue to  serve  our  nonresident  hunters. 

The  following  licenses  were  issued  for  the 


1990  license  year. 

1990-1991* 

Adult  Resident 

913,022 

Junior  Resident 

101,836 

Senior  Resident 

63,555 

Nonresident  Adult 

73,756 

Nonresident  Junior 

2,361 

Nonresident  5-Day 

3,885 

Archery 

285,352 

Muzzleloader 

105,620 

Antlerless  Deer 

798,223 

Three-Day  Shooting  Grounds 

2,061 

Adult  Resident  Furtaker 

16,816 

Junior  Resident  Furtaker 

2,075 

Senior  Resident  Furtaker 

1,262 

Nonresident  Adult  Furtaker 

124 

Nonresident  Junior  Furtaker 

1 

Resident  Bear 

91,419 

Nonresident  Bear 

1,929 

Senior  Lifetime 

2,365 

Senior  Lifetime  Furtaker 

99 

Total 

- 2,465,761 

’Sales  through  June  30,  1991 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 
AND  EDUCATION 
Lantz  A.  Hoffman 

Director 

The  Bureau  of  Information  and  Education 
continues  to  promote  constituent  awareness 
and  understanding  of  wildlife  management 
and  a growing  number  of  social  and  biological 
hunting-trapping  related  issues.  Inquiries  have 
reached  an  all-time  high,  partly  because  sea- 
sons and  regulations  have  and  continue  to 
change.  Also,  the  privilege  of  lawful  hunting 
and  trapping  is  increasingly  being  challenged 
by  those  who  equate  human  rights  and  needs 
with  those  of  wild  and  domestic  animals. 

It  is  both  frustrating,  and  ofttimes  exasperat- 
ing, trying  to  deal  with  people  who  view  chil- 
dren in  the  same  light  as  rabbits,  rats  and 
mice:  those  who  break  into  laboratories  liberat- 
ing rodents  and  destroying  years  of  vital  medi- 
cal research  as  scientists  struggle  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  cancer,  multiple  sclerosis, 
muscular  dystrophy  and  other  catastrophic 
diseases.  There  are  also  hundreds  of  misin- 
formed public  school  teachers  trying  to  con- 
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WCO  ERNIE  TAYLOR  does  an  on-camera 
interview  at  last  year’s  otter  release  on 
Tionesta  Creek.  WCOs  spend  a lot  of  time 
informing  and  educating  the  public  on  wild- 
life issues. 


vince  young  minds  that  hunting  and  trapping 
are  Neanderthal  recreational  pursuits.  We  now 
have  rightists  groups  deliberately  staging  open 
confrontations  with  law-abiding  hunters  afield. 

As  if  dealing  with  the  anti-hunters  weren’t 
enough,  there  are  old  issues,  too.  While  the 
Commission  dramatically  increased  turkey 
hunting  safety  promotions  over  the  past  two 
years,  more  and  more  turkey  hunters  were 
being  shot— 46  of  them  during  the  1990  sea- 
sons. And  there  are  still  sportsmen  who  insist 
we’re  not  doing  our  best  managing  the  state’s 
deer  population,  cutting  enough  browse,  main- 
taining enough  roads,  stocking  enough  ring- 
necks,  building  enough  shooting  ranges  and 
so  forth. 

And  it’s  quite  evident  the  bureau’s  workload 
will  continue  to  mount,  for  today  there  are 
more  wildlife/people  conflicts  than  ever  before. 

Deer  Vehicle  Accidents  (DVA)s  continue  in 
record  numbers  and,  in  some  areas,  deer  are 
causing  significant  agricultural  damage.  In 
Philadelphia,  especially  in  Roxborough,  resi- 
dents refer  to  deer  as  hoofed  rats.  Opportunis- 
tic bears,  skunks  and  raccoons  continue  to 
plague  homeowners  by  ripping  up  yards,  raid- 
ing garbage  and  building  dens  in  crawlspaces. 
When  added  to  the  spiraling  hunter  and  media 
inquiries  sparked  by  recent  changes  in  sea- 
sons and  regulations  it  amounts  to  a tremen- 
dous increase  in  calls. 

We  also  appointed  a new  public  information 
officer  to  fill  the  huge  loss  created  by  Ted  God- 
shall’s  sudden  and  untimely  passing  in  Octo- 
ber 1990.  Many  sportsmen,  particularly  those 
who  have  been  reading  GAME  NEWS  for  a 
long  time,  no  doubt  missed  Ted  Godshall’s 
contributions.  Among  his  other  duties  as  infor- 
mation officer  for  over  20  years,  Ted  wrote  the 
“Conservation  News”  column  for  GAME 
NEWS.  Other  personnel  moves  saw  Bob  Bell 
retire  and  Bob  Mitchell  move  up  to  succeed 
him  as  GAME  NEWS  editor.  J.  Scott  Rupp,  a 
five-year  veteran  with  NRA’s  American  Rifle- 
man magazine,  succeeded  Mitchell  as  asso- 
ciate GAME  NEWS  editor.  Joe  Kosack,  who 
joined  the  agency  as  an  information  writer  just 
a few  weeks  before  Ted’s  death,  did  an  admir- 
able job  filling  in. 

Public  Information  Division 

The  suoden  loss  of  Ted  Godshall  was  im- 
measurable. He  worked  tirelessly  to  dissemi- 
nate agency  information  and  respond  to  inqui- 
ries. There  wasn’t  a controversy  he  would  back 
away  from,  or  a crusading  reporter  he  would 
cut  short.  He  loved  his  job  and  it  showed.  Over 
his  years  with  the  PGC,  he  made  great  strides 
educating  the  public  on  wildlife  management, 
agency  programs,  and  developing  the  public 


information  program  in  use  today.  He  also 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  explaining  the  agen- 
cy’s deer  management  program  to  countless 
hunting  clubs  across  the  state.  Godshall’s  vast 
knowledge  of  the  agency  and  ability  to  re- 
spond or  refer  in  short  order  are  missed  almost 
as  much  as  his  cheerful  and  caring  presence 
in  the  office. 

Veteran  newspaper  columnist  and  magazine 
writer  Bruce  Whitman,  a 30-year  veteran  with 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Evening  News  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Godshall  as  the  PGC’s 
public  information  officer.  Whitman  has  cov- 
ered agency  affairs  as  a reporter  for  years  and 
is  familiar  with  our  programs  and  activities. 

One  of  the  division’s  chief  objectives  under 
Whitman’s  leadership  is  to  increase  and  en- 
hance its  dissemination  of  information  by  de- 
veloping more  feature-photo  news  releases, 
comprehensive  GAME  NEWS  features  on  con- 
temporary wildlife  problems,  and  informative 
brochures  on  agency  programs  and  activities. 
Most  of  these  plans  have  already  been  imple- 
mented; others  should  begin  in  the  near  future. 
Rest  assured,  though,  you’ll  be  hearing  and 
reading  more  about  the  Game  Commission  in 
the  future. 

Currently  the  division  mails  more  than  600 
news  releases  to  news  gatherers  ranging  from 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  both  in  and  out  of  state.  An- 
other 2,400  releases  go  to  sportsmen’s  organ- 
izations, conservation  agencies,  conservation 
officers,  and  deputies,  and  other  agency  per- 
sonnel. 

The  division  spends  a great  deal  of  time 
responding  to  hunter  inquiries  ranging  from 
season  specifics  to  where-to-hunt  details.  In 
recent  years,  nonresident  queries  have  in- 
creased substantially.  So  have  those  for  infor- 
mation concerning  antlerless  license  availabil- 
ity. There  has  also  been  a substantial  increase 
in  calls  from  hunters  expressing  their  opinions 
on  season  and  regulatory  changes. 
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Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division 

Hunter  education  has  been  a big  concern 
during  recent  spring  gobbler  and  fall  turkey 
seasons.  While  overall  accidents  have  contin- 
ued to  decline,  the  number  of  turkey-related 
accidents  are  increasing.  Forty-six  hunters 
were  shot  — four  killed  — in  the  1990  turkey  sea- 
sons, doubling  the  number  in  1989.  The  same 
trend  continued  in  the  1991  spring  season 
when  there  were  16  accidents  involving  19  vic- 
tims. There  were  only  8 accidents  in  the  1990 
spring  season.  Most  of  the  accidents  occurred 
when  a hunter  mistook  another  person  for  a 
wild  turkey. 

Some  turkey  hunting  enthusiasts  blame  the 
accident  increase  on  inadequate  turkey  hunt- 
ing education  or  on  too  many  hunters  afield. 
Others  claim  it’s  a problem  akin  to  buck  fever; 
a psychological  euphoria  or  mind  “closure” 
that  allows  some  hunters  to  mentally  visualize 
their  quarry  where  none  actually  exists. 

In  reality,  the  real  problem  is  hunter  visibility. 
In  no  other  sport  do  hunters  spend  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  knowingly  and  intentionally  make 


themselves  invisible  to  turkeys  (and  other 
hunters)  while  skillfully  emulating  the  sounds 
of  their  quarry. 

The  answer  seems  rather  apparent.  While 
additional  education  could  be  helpful  in  any 
circumstance,  it  is  not  a panacea— and  it  will 
not  reduce  the  probabilities  of  camouflaged 
hunters  being  shot.  The  solution  lies  in  finding 
an  acceptable  way  to  make  turkey  hunters  visi- 
ble to  each  other  without  significantly  impact- 
ing the  less-skilled  hunter’s  ability  to  call  a tur- 
key into  shotgun  range. 

If  you  attended  a course  last  fall,  you  may 
have  seen  one  of  the  safety  program’s  princi- 
pal enhancements,  the  film  “Ten  Pennsylvania 
Turkey  Hunting  Safety  Tips.”  HTE  also  devel- 
oped new  classroom  posters  urging  hunters  to 
positively  identify  their  targets. 

In  the  months  preceding  the  1991-92  hunt- 
ing season,  40,900  students  successfully 
completed  the  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
course  — a 7 percent  increase  over  the  number 
graduating  in  1990.  3,200  volunteer  instructors 
conducted  900  classes  across  the  state.  185 
newly  certified  instructors  participated  for  the 
first  time.  And,  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  the  Commission’s  Comprehensive  Ten 
Hour  Basic  Hunter-Trapper  Education  Pro- 
gram was  again  recognized  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association  as  one  of  the  top  10  courses 
in  the  nation. 

Response  to  the  PGC’s  first  “Sportsmen  Po- 
licing Our  Ranks  Together”  essay  contest  was 
heartening.  Nearly  300  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  participated  in  the  contest. 
The  theme  was  “SPORT— what  it  means  to  me, 
and  how  I can  help.”  In  addition,  SPORT  Ethic 
Awards  were  presented  to  78  individuals  who 
saw  persons  violating  the  Game  and  Wildlife 
Code  and  reported  them  to  the  agency. 

Conservation  Education  Division 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  young  people 
need  as  much  information  as  possible  on  wild- 
life and  the  environment.  More  often  than  we 
care  to  see,  our  kids  are  being  exposed  to  the 
distorted  views  of  animal  activists.  That  is  why 
the  Commission  continues  to  sponsor  Project 
WILD  throughout  the  state. 

The  internationally  acclaimed  wildlife  edu- 
cation program,  championed  by  the  agency 
since  1983,  is  a primary  vehicle  for  educating 
students  about  wildlife  and  conservation.  It  as- 
sists state  teachers  in  developing  lesson  plans 
that  enhance  student  awareness  and  knowl- 
edge of  wildlife  and  the  environment. 

Over  the  past  nine  years,  250  Project  WILD 
workshops  have  been  held  to  provide  impor- 


TURKEY  HUNTING  safety  is  one  of  the 
agency’s  top  concerns.  While  hunting  as  a 
whole  has  become  increasingly  safer  over 
the  years,  the  instances  of  hunters  shoot- 
ing turkey  hunters  in  mistake  for  game  have 
risen  alarmingly. 
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tant  teaching  techniques  and  materials  to 
nearly  7,000  educators— training  tools  to  ex- 
plain the  ecological  systems;  wildlife  issues 
and  trends;  responsible  human  actions  and 
why  wildlife  cannot  be  stockpiled.  The  pro- 
gram, where  used,  helps  ensure  an  education 
enabling  young  people  to  make  informed  deci- 
sions on  wildlife's  importance.  To  date,  more 
than  20  million  students  have  received  ex- 
panded wildlife  education  through  this  pro- 
gram. 

On  another  educational  front,  more  than 
2,000  people  flocked  to  the  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  Area’s  visitors  center  for  sem- 
inars in  the  annual  spring/summer  lecture 
series.  Another  10,000  spectators  converged 
on  the  visitors  center  for  the  three-day  Wildlife 
Art  Show  featuring  many  of  the  state’s  premier 
artists.  In  addition,  noted  commonwealth  ar- 
tists attended  the  Ned  Smith  Memorial  Wildlife 
Art  Seminar  to  learn  more  about  craft  improve- 
ment. 

The  division  provides  taxidermic  mounts  to 
educational  institutions  for  use  in  displays  and 
classrooms.  This  service,  made  possible 
through  the  agency’s  salvage  permit  program, 
supplies  learning  centers  with  training  aids 
that  vividly  capture  an  animal’s  true  appear- 
ance. These  mounts  show  students  exactly 
how  large  a creature  is,  what  type  of  fur  or 
feathers  it  has  and  how  long  its  claws,  talons 
or  teeth  are.  Photographs  and  drawings  often 
misrepresent  such  anatomical  details. 

Bureau  personnel  participated  in  several 
county  conservation  schools,  the  state  conser- 
vation leadership  school,  Earth  Day  activities, 
county  and  state  environthons  and  teacher 
workshops.  They  also  provided  dozens  of 
Harrisburg  headquarters  tours,  spoke  at 
school  assemblies  and  participated  in  school 
career  days.  In  addition,  they  handled  count- 
less informational  requests  from  college  stu- 
dents who  were  working  on  term  papers  and 
theses. 

Gerald  Putt  of  Boiling  Springs  won  the  1991 
waterfowl  management  stamp  design  contest. 
His  painting,  featuring  a pair  of  waterside  wid- 
geons, was  selected  from  a field  of  51  Pennsyl- 
vania artist  entries.  Since  the  voluntary  stamp 
and  print  program’s  inception  in  1983,  more 
than  $1  million  has  been  raised  to  purchase 
more  than  4,000  acres  of  wetlands  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This  is  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  collectible  series  and  the 
ruffed  grouse,  our  state  bird,  was  chosen  for 
the  fine  art  painting  and  patch  design.  This 
month’s  cover  features  the  winning  painting 
done  by  Taylor  Oughton  of  Jamison.  Proceeds 
from  WTFW  sales  provide  additional  revenues 
to  manage  the  state’s  protected  wildlife 
species.  To  date,  nearly  $1  million  has  been 
raised  through  this  program.  These  monies 
have  been  used  to  fund  reintroduction  projects 
for  ospreys,  bald  eagles  and  river  otters.  Pro- 
gram monies  also  are  used  to  monitor  bird  and 
mammal  species  of  special  concern. 


GAME  NEWS  and  Paid 
Publications  Division 

GAME  NEWS,  the  official  publication  of  the 
agency,  is  the  most  widely  read  outdoor  maga- 
zine in  the  state  and  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful natural  resource  agency  publications  in 
the  country.  Monthly  circulation  runs  about 
150,000,  which  includes  nearly  30,000  com- 
plementary subscriptions  given  to  property 
owners  enrolled  in  the  Farm-Game,  Safety 
Zone  and  Forest-Game  programs.  Another 
6,000  copies  go  to  school  libraries  to  help  stu- 
dents and  teachers  become  more  familiar  with 
wildlife,  conservation  and  the  roles  of  hunting 
and  trapping  as  wildlife  management  tools.  We 
believe  this  distribution  to  be  vital,  considering 
the  anti-hunting  and  anti-trapping  sentiments 
increasingly  finding  their  way  into  textbooks 
and  other  educational  materials. 

As  mentioned  in  the  May  editorial,  we  are 
proud  that  GAME  NEWS  was  approved  for  dis- 
tribution to  armed  forces  serving  in  the  Middle 
East.  Hundreds  of  copies  went  overseas,  and 
we  certainly  enjoyed  the  letters  many  service- 
men wrote  to  thank  us  for  making  the  maga- 
zine available. 

The  future  of  wildlife  and  a healthy  environ- 
ment depends  on  getting  more  youngsters  in- 
terested in  outdoor  sports.  Unfortunately, 
many  kids  today  find  extracurricular  activities 
taking  up  an  increasing  amount  of  free  time. 
Then,  too,  there  are  those  growing  up  in 
single-parent  households  who  never  get  an  op- 
portunity to  experience  the  enjoyment  hunting 
and  trapping  can  bring.  Therefore,  along  with 
advanced  hunter-ed  camps,  youth  field  days 
and  other  programs  initiated  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  get  more  kids  interested  in  the  out- 
doors, this  year  it  was  decided  to  give  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  students  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  a one-year  GAME  NEWS  subscrip- 
tion at  only  $5,  almost  half  off  the  regular  sub- 
scription price. 

With  our  staff  at  full  complement  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  and  as  we  enter  the  realm  of 
desktop  publishing,  all  of  us  associated  with 
the  magazine  are  excited  about  making  GAME 
NEWS  more  informative,  entertaining,  attrac- 
tive and  popular. 

Audio  Video  Services  Division 

Film  and  photograph  requests  from  schools, 
media,  conservation  organizations  and  civic 
groups  continue  to  increase  dramatically  for 
this  division,  which  maintains  the  state’s  larg- 
est wildlife  photo  and  film  library.  The  division 
has  acquired  the  latest  video  and  photographic 
projection  equipment  now  being  deployed 
throughout  the  state. 

Over  the  last  two  and  a half  years,  video- 
grapher  Hal  Korber  and  biologist  Gary  Alt  have 
worked  together  producing  “On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears,”  a video  examin- 
ing the  natural  history  and  management  of 
bears  in  the  commonwealth.  The  video  will  be 
available  to  the  public  sometime  in  1992. 
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Over  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  division  has  ob- 
tained broadcast-quality  electronic  imaging 
equipment  to  aid  in  developing  graphics  to 
more  easily  explain  complex  issues.  We’re 
also  in  the  process  of  updating  our  darkroom 
with  roll  paper  printing  and  processing  capa- 
bilities. These  changes  will  enable  the  division 
to  more  quickly  mass-produce  news  release 
photos,  segmented  maps  and  illustrations. 

Exhibits  and  Visitor  Center  Division 

The  1992  major  exhibit,  “Pennsylvania  Tur- 
key Safety  Hunting  Tips,”  will  be  unveiled  at 
the  state  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg  in  early 
January.  The  display  will  showcase  illustra- 
tions showing  how  hunters  can  improve  safety 
conditions  in  the  spring  gobbler  and  fall  turkey 
seasons.  If  you  miss  the  exhibit  at  this  event, 
you  can  catch  it  at  the  Eastern  Sports  and  Out- 
doors Show  in  February.  Smaller  versions  of 
the  major  exhibit  will  be  displayed  at  county 
fairs,  local  sports  shows,  malls  and  other  pub- 
lic events  throughout  the  year. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

Jacob  I.  Sitlinger 

Director 

Following  more  than  15  years  of  negotia- 
tions, the  Game  Commission  finally  acquired 
from  the  USX  Corporation,  a 3,131-acre  tract 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  A dedication  of 
this  magnificent  new  game  lands,  SGL  314, 
was  held  on  July  24,  1991. 

The  Game  Commission  had  been  negotiat- 
ing with  USX  since  approximately  1975  for  this 
tract  of  land  located  in  Springfield  Township, 
Erie  County.  However,  the  Commission  and 
USX  could  not  come  together  on  the  price. 
Through  the  assistance  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Conservancy,  the  Mellon  Foundation 
became  involved  in  the  transaction.  It  was 
agreed  that  they  would  purchase  the  tract  and 
convey  it  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy, a land  conservation  agency,  which 
has  over  the  years  assisted  the  Commission 
on  many  projects.  After  much  paperwork,  the 
acquisition  was  finally  consummated. 

With  continually  increasing  responsibilities 
and  a decreasing  complement,  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  employees  have  been  working 
under  a handicap.  Many  of  the  crews  were 
missing  men  and,  due  to  the  posture  of  the 
Administration,  were  unable  to  fully  implement 
all  our  habitat  development  plans.  This  year, 
however,  we  received  approval  from  the  Office 


of  Administration  to  add  10  positions  to  the 
Game  Commission  complement.  Hiring  for  the 
one-man  crews  was  given  priority  because 
they  felt  the  manpower  shortage  most  acutely. 
This  complement  increase  allowed  us  to  ac- 
complish more  in  some  of  the  areas  that  had 
been  neglected  in  our  habitat  management 
program. 

The  bureau  is  continually  evaluating  its  habi- 
tat management  programs  to  provide  more 
cost-efficient  methods  of  operation.  Wherever 
possible,  we’re  using  machinery  to  treat  areas 
that  otherwise  would  tax  our  limited  labor 
forces.  Areas  that  contain  excessive  or  unde- 
sirable wood  growth,  no  longer  of  benefit  to 
managed  species,  are  mechanically  treated  to 
improve  the  wildlife  habitats.  For  the  period 
July  1,  1990  through  June  30,  1991,  a total  of 
1 ,246  acres  were  treated  with  vegetative  ma- 
chines. 

Federal-State  Coordination  Division 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act, 
established  in  1965,  has  provided  funds  to 
state  agencies  for  acquisition,  planning  and 
development  of  outdoor  recreation  projects. 
Since  then  the  program,  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  has  provided  the  Game 
Commission  with  $6.6  million  dollars  for  52 
projects.  The  monies  were  expended  for  two 
development  projects  (SGLs  46  and  180)  and 
50  acquisition  projects  adding  41,811  acres  to 
our  state  game  lands  system.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year,  the  Game  Commission  received 
$561,750  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
monies  for  use  on  a 50/50  cost  sharing  basis 
to  purchase  2,140  acres  of  land  situated  in 
Lackawanna  and  Wayne  counties.  The  land 
will  be  added  to  the  state  game  lands  system 
to  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife.  The 
acquisition  is  significant  in  that  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  tract  is  composed  of  critical 
wetland  habitat.  The  tract  currently  exhibits 
high  habitat  values  for  black  bear  and  aquatic 
furbearers.  In  addition,  the  tract  has  been 
identified  in  the  North  American  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan  as  an  area  suitable  for 
black  ducks. 

Engineering  and  Contract  Division 

This  division  is  responsible  for  planning,  de- 
signing, specifying,  contracting  for  and  in- 
specting all  contracted  maintenance  work  and 
new  construction.  In  addition,  the  division  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  on  problems  involv- 
ing general  engineering,  and  prepares  feasibil- 
ity reports  and  cost  estimates  for  a variety  of 
proposed  projects. 

This  past  fiscal  year,  19  projects  were  adver- 
tised for  bidding.  As  a result,  16  repair  and 
maintenance  contracts  were  awarded  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  structures  on  game  lands. 
A feasibility  study  and  cost  estimate  was  made 
for  constructing  a low  dam  in  Crawford  County. 
The  Engineering  Division  provided  assistance 
during  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  three 
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MILLIONS  of  huntable  acres  have  been  kept 
open  to  sportsmen  through  the  agency’s 
public  access  programs;  in  addition  to 
GAME  NEWS  subscriptions  and  many  other 
considerations,  last  year  cooperators  were 
given  PGC  weather  gauges. 

bridges  by  the  Army  Reserve.  Ten  dams  were 
visually  inspected  and  formal  inspection  re- 
ports were  submitted  to  DER. 

Federal  Aid  and  Public 
Access  Division 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
(commonly  called  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act) 
has  continued  to  serve  wildlife  well  by  provid- 
ing reliable  restoration  funding  for  the  improve- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  wildlife 
habitat  so  important  to  all  species.  Funds  for 
the  program  are  derived  from  federal  excise 
taxes  on  sporting  arms,  ammunition  and  arch- 
ery equipment.  Funds  are  apportioned  to 
states  based  upon  a ratio  combining  land  area, 
license  sales  and  total  population. 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  to  receive  the  third 
highest  total  of  this  funding.  Only  Texas  and 
Alaska  receive  larger  totals.  Upon  approval  of 
project  documentation,  the  Commission  ex- 
pends Game  Fund  dollars  and  then  requests 
reimbursement,  at  a 75  percent  level,  from  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which  adminis- 
ters the  program.  The  Game  Commission’s  re- 
imbursements during  the  1990-91  fiscal  year 
totaled  $5,430,116.  This  funding  allowed  for 
continued  maintenance  of  many  projects  on 
game  lands. 

Public  Access  Program 

The  Game  Commission's  public  access  pro- 
grams continue  to  provide  an  increase  of 
hunter  access  to  private  lands.  The  oldest,  the 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program,  begun  in 
1936,  has  185  projects  in  58  counties.  Through 
it,  21,278  cooperating  landowners  keep  more 
than  2,473,000  acres  open  to  hunting.  We  also 
now  have  8,713  cooperators,  covering  more 
than  1,385,600  acres,  in  our  Safety  Zone  Pro- 
gram. The  Forest  Game  Cooperative  Program 
has  568,074  acres  and  is  helping  to  protect  the 
participating  landowners  against  unsports- 
manlike acts.  Many  recreational  opportunities 
were  enjoyed  by  sportspersons  on  those 
private  lands. 

These  programs  do  not  give  unlimited  ac- 
cess to  the  enrolled  private  lands.  Hunters 
should  still  contact  cooperating  landowners  for 
permission  and,  out  of  courtesy,  let  them  know 
who  is  on  their  properties. 

The  Commission  continued  to  provide  10- 
pound  mixed  seed  packets  to  landowners  in- 
terested in  devoting  a little  space  for  wildlife. 
The  seed  mixture  of  dwarf  sorghum,  millet, 
buckwheat  and  sunflower  provides  a good 
source  of  food  for  all  wildlife  and,  if  properly 
located  on  the  farm,  can  provide  relief  from 
depredation  on  field  crops. 


Game  Land  Planning  & 

Development  Division 

During  the  fiscal  year,  1,340  acres  of  herba- 
ceous openings  were  planted  with  small  grain 
and  grass  legume  combinations  by  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  personnel.  All  planted  grain  was 
left  standing  for  wildlife.  An  additional  13,418 
acres  were  maintained  by  mowing.  Other  treat- 
ments included  liming  1,520  acres  and  the  ap- 
plication of  fertilizer  on  2,261  acres.  Winter 
cuttings  of  woodland  borders  totaled  1,328 
acres,  and  19,680  fruit  producing  trees  were 
pruned.  New  construction  included  33  miles  of 
road,  38  parking  areas,  719  nesting  structures 
and  923  bird  houses.  Maintenance  included 
2,774  miles  of  road,  8,213  parking  areas  and 
1,096  miles  of  boundary  lines.  Sharecropping 
activity  on  Game  Lands  continues  to  play  an 
important  role  in  wildlife  management.  We  re- 
ceived 13,331  bushels  of  ear  corn  and  20,129 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  from  sharecroppers. 
This  was  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  grain  left 
standing  by  sharecroppers  for  use  by  wildlife. 

Howard  Nursery 

The  Howard  Nursery  provided  4,707,000 
tree  and  shrub  seedling  for  wildlife  habitat  im- 
provements on  state  game  lands  and  other 
public  and  private  lands  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing. The  Planting  for  Wildlife  Program  con- 
tinues to  be  popular.  In  this  fiscal  year,  123,045 
tree  and  shrub  seedlings  were  sold  to  people 
interested  in  providing  food  and  cover  for  wild- 
life. 

The  nursery  is  growing  35  species  of  tree 
and  shrub  seedlings,  including  many  native 
food  producing  varieties. 

The  wood  shop,  which  continues  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  nursery,  is  where  all  the 
wooden  information  signs  used  on  state  game 
lands  and  public  access  properties  are  manu- 
factured. 

Forestry  Division 

There  were  10,375  acres  of  state  game 
lands  designated  to  receive  wildlife  habitat  im- 
provement treatment  through  commercial  and 
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non-commercial  forest  management  practices 
during  the  fiscal  year.  An  additional  991  acres 
received  treatment  by  spraying  to  remove 
ferns  impeding  forest  regeneration. 

Commercial  sales  on  9,863  acres  returned 
$7,033,179  to  the  Game  Fund,  which  is  a de- 
crease of  $166,294  over  the  previous  year’s 
receipts.  The  average  return  was  $713  per 
acre,  a decrease  of  $1  per  acre.  Our  timber 
cutting  operations  supplied  local  economies 
with  more  than  31  million  board  feet  of  logs  for 
lumber  and  207,079  tons  of  pulpwood  during 
the  year,  while  Pennsylvania  outdoorsmen  and 
wildlife  benefitted  from  the  lumberman’s  activi- 
ties on  state  game  lands. 

A road  network  sufficient  to  carry  the  heavy 
logging  equipment  and  comply  with  the  Clean 
Steams  Law,  rules  and  regulations,  was  super- 
vised by  the  contract  officers-in-charge.  Log- 
ging contractors  for  the  74  timber  sale  con- 
tracts improved  seven  miles  of  haul  roads, 
installed  18  miles  of  new  roads  — which  be- 
came foodstrips  after  seeding  — and  placed 
214  culverts  at  an  estimated  cost  to  them  of 
$349,775. 

Real  Estate  Division 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  an  additional 
11,179  acres  of  state  game  lands  were  ac- 
quired. 

The  total  of  all  miscellaneous  operational  fa- 
cility lands,  such  as  the  Game  Farms,  remains 
at  3,226  acres,  purchased  at  a cost  of 
$314,046. 

An  additional  18,851  acres  were  purchased 
with  Project  70  funds  during  the  years 
1965-1980.  The  total  area  of  all  Game  Com- 
mission holdings  is  now  1,346,513,  in  285 
separate  Game  Lands  in  65  counties. 

Our  staff  of  five  survey  crews  perform 
boundary  line  surveys  for  all  land  acquired  by 


the  Commission.  They  also  survey  disputed 
boundary  lines  and  provide  topographic  sur- 
veys. The  work  of  our  real  estate  specialist, 
draftsmen,  abstractor  and  legal  counsel  pro- 
vides assistance  in  pursuing  an  aggressive 
land  acquisition  program. 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Local  governmental  bodies  received  60 
cents  per  acre  in-lieu-of  taxes,  as  required  by 
Act  20  of  1984.  During  the  past  fiscal  year 
$806,865  was  divided  into  proportional  pay- 
ments to  the  county,  school  district  and  town- 
ship where  such  lands  are  located. 

Environmental  Impact  Assessment 
and  Minerals  Division 

The  environmentally  sound  recovery  of  stra- 
tegic mineral  resources  from  game  lands  is 
often  used  as  an  opportunity  to  add  to  existing 
game  land  acreage  through  mineral  lease  land 
exchange  agreements  with  private  industry, 
and  to  generate  important  operation  revenues 
in  an  era  of  escalating  costs  and  shrinking 
budgets.  Many  projects  are  reviewed,  but  only 
those  that  can  be  implemented  without  envi- 
ronmental damage  are  accepted.  A prime  fea- 
ture of  each  approved  project  is  the  potential 
for  development  of  habitat  diversity  through 
the  pre-planned  revegetation  of  project  sites  to 
increase  the  wildlife  carrying  capacity  (food 
and  cover  conditions)  of  the  game  lands  them- 
selves. 

During  fiscal  year  1990-91,  approved  min- 
eral recovery  projects  added  985  acres  to  the 
game  lands  system  through  mineral  lease-land 
exchange  projects.  In  addition,  oil,  gas  and 
coal  leases  on  game  lands  produced  operating 
revenues  of  $975,920. 

Land  Management  personnel  — in  the  Harris- 
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THROUGH  THE  agency’s  land  acquisition 
program,  there  are  now  more  than  1.3  mil- 
lion acres  of  state  game  lands,  right.  A vital 
component  of  this  acquisition  program  are 
the  cartographic  services  accomplished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management’s  Real  Es- 
tate Division. 

burg  and  regional  offices  and  in  the  field  — con- 
tinue to  work  in  the  areas  of  habitat  protection 
and  environmental  impact  assessment. 

By  utilizing  a network  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  other  commonwealth  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, as  well  as  employing  its  regulatory 
authority  under  relevant  state  and  federal  leg- 
islation, the  Commission  reviews  and  com- 
ments on  proposed  construction  projects  that 
will  have  a decided  impact  on  wildlife  habitat 
resources.  These  include  highway  relocation, 
flood  control  impoundments,  and  proposed 
stream  and  wetland  encroachments.  Major 
emphasis  is  placed  on  helping  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  review  applica- 
tions for  the  surface  mine  removal  of  coal. 

Avoiding  unnecessary  losses  of  valuable 
habitat  through  early  coordination  and  better 
project  planning  continues  to  be  the  primary 
goal  of  the  Commission's  environmental  im- 
pact assessment  program.  Each  project  is 
studied  to  identify  the  wildlife  impacts  that  will 
result,  either  as  a consequence  of  converting 
open  lands  to  other  permanent  uses,  or  as  a 
result  of  the  temporary  disruption  of  the  vege- 
tative cover.  Recommendations  are  made  to 
avoid  habitat  losses,  or  to  replace  habitat  val- 
ues that  will  be  unavoidably  lost  as  a result  of 
the  project  construction  or  the  granting  of  the 
required  federal  or  state  permit. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1990-1991,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Review  Section  reviewed 
and  commented  on  97  highway  relocation  and 
reconstruction  projects,  394  applications  for 
stream  and  wetland  encroachment  permits 
and  solid  waste  disposal  sites,  329  applica- 
tions for  the  surface  mine  removal  of  coal,  and 
incidental  mining  operations,  (encompassing 
some  44,157  acres  of  potential  habitat  im- 
pacts) and  assisted  in  the  review  of  97  sites 
proposed  for  reclamation  and  revegetation 
through  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Program. 

Wildlife  Data  Base  Division 

Management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Data  Base  is  this  division’s  primary  re- 
sponsibility. The  data  base  is  a computerized 
library  of  information  on  942  animal  species 
presently  or  historically  found  within  the  com- 
monwealth. Information  for  each  species  in- 
cludes taxonomy,  status,  distribution,  habitat 
association,  life  history  and  management.  This 
information  system  is  used  in  permit  reviews, 
wildlife  impact  assessment,  land  use  and  wild- 
life management  planning,  research  and  pub- 
lic education. 

Due  to  growing  awareness  of  our  informa- 
tion system,  the  division  has  experienced  a 


6-fold  increase  in  data  base  use  during  the 
past  year.  Data  searches  and  information  re- 
quests totalled  178.  Environmental  consulting 
firms  were  the  largest  user  group,  with  106 
data  requests,  while  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies, planning  commissions  and  private  indi- 
viduals used  the  data  base  for  72  inquiries. 

Our  information  system  is  continually  up- 
dated. Distribution  data  were  obtained  through 
Wildlife  Observation  Records,  which  num- 
bered 122  this  year.  Wildlife  Observation  Rec- 
ords are  species  report  forms  voluntarily  com- 
pleted by  Game  Commission  employees  and 
other  natural  resources  agencies  and  groups. 
Several  new  nest  sites  of  endangered  and 
threatened  birds  were  identified  through  this 
data  collection  technique. 

An  endangered  and  threatened  species  data 
base  for  birds  and  mammals  was  developed  to 
provide  more  detailed  species  locations  and 
current  nesting/breeding  information.  This 
data  base  will  be  used  in  future  mapping  appli- 
cations. A Geographical  Information  System 
for  state  game  lands  is  planned,  and  data  base 
information  will  complement  this  new  system. 

The  Wildlife  Habitat  Management  Manual 
was  compiled  with  assistance  from  nearly  all 
divisions  within  the  bureau.  The  manual  has 
taken  many  years  to  assemble  and  consists  of 
wildlife  habitat  requirements  and  management 
as  well  as  plant  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance recommendations.  This  information  di- 
rectory of  wildlife  habitat  management  will  be 
used  as  a reference  tool  by  field  personnel  for 
making  day-to-day  management  decisions. 

BUREAU  OF  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
J.R.  Fagan 
Director 

Our  officers  continue  to  use  good  judgement 
enforcing  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  as 
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the  following  statistics  show.  During  the  fiscal 
year,  12,089  written  warnings  were  issued, 
compared  to  9,135  prosecutions,  which 
amounted  to  $1,620,842  in  fines  assessed. 
The  number  of  cases  handled  by  field  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt  was  4,631,  and  4,504 
were  handled  by  citation.  Of  the  4,504  cases 
handled  through  the  court  system,  our  officers 
achieved  a 91  percent  success  rate,  which  we 
feel  is  very  commendable.  The  number  of 
cases  handled  by  field  acknowledgment  of 
guilt  — rather  than  citation  — increased  by  6 
percent  over  the  previous  year,  with  51  percent 
of  all  cases  being  settled  by  field  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt,  compared  to  49  percent  being 
handled  through  the  court  system.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  implementation  of  the 
mail-in  field  receipt  option  instituted  in  the 
1990-91  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  1,192  persons  had 
their  hunting  and  furtaking  privileges  sus- 
pended for  noncompliance  of  the  Game  and 
Wildlife  Code. 

The  annual  fur  sale  brought  in  $29,692, 
and  the  confiscated  firearms  sale  garnered 
$38,774  for  the  Game  Fund. 

A statewide  training  conference  was  con- 
ducted, with  all  salaried  officers  attending. 
Subjects  included  were  Title  18  training,  inter- 
rogation and  interviews,  bullet  development 
and  performance,  endangered  species  up- 
date, beaver  management,  and  a “AIDS  and 


the  Law  Enforcement  Officer”  seminar.  Also, 
every  officer  was  given  blood  pressure  and 
cholesterol  checks. 

Technical  Services  Division 

Permits.  The  Technical  Services  Division, 
along  with  the  regional  office  staffs  and  field 
officers,  processed  more  than  4,400  special 
permits  last  year.  In  addition  to  the  standard- 
ized permits,  more  than  200  special  use  per- 
mits are  issued  each  year  for  various  activities 
involving  wildlife  which  are  not  specifically 
covered  in  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code. 

All  first-time  applicants  for  taxidermy,  wildlife 
rehabilitation  and  falconry  permits  must  suc- 
cessfully pass  required  examinations.  Both 
taxidermy  and  rehabilitation  examinations  are 
conducted  twice  a year;  falconry  examinations 
are  conducted  once,  in  May. 

Fees  collected  for  the  issuance  of  special 
permits  during  the  1990-91  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  more  than  $176,000. 

Special  Operations  Division 

Bear  Damage.  Officers  were  again  busy  in- 
vestigating claims  of  bear  damage  to  beehives 
and  livestock.  According  to  reports  submitted, 
241  beehives  and  69  head  of  livestock  were 
destroyed  by  bears.  The  money  spent  on  bear 
damage  claims  amounted  to  $20,276.  Where 
applicable,  23  bear  deterrent  fences  were  pro- 
vided to  beehive  owners  to  prevent  further 
loss.  This  type  of  electric  fence  has  proven  to 
be  successful  and  will  continue  to  be  used  to 
protect  beehives.  The  amount  of  money  spent 
on  bear  deterrent  fencing  was  $3,386.74,  up 
$837.74  from  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Training.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  field 
training  segment  of  their  training,  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Officer  Trainees  at  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  were  instructed  in  the 
use  of  their  duty  sidearms  and  shotguns.  All 
have  fired  qualifying  scores  as  a prerequisite 
to  being  commissioned  Deputy  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Officers.  Training  in  unarmed  self- 
defense  and  related  law  enforcement  tech- 
niques also  began  right  away  for  these  new 
officers. 

Deputy  Wildlife  Conservation  Officers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  approximately  1,000  men  and 
women,  from  all  walks  of  life,  serving  voluntar- 
ily as  deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers. 
These  officers  assist  salaried  officers  with  a 
wide  variety  of  duties.  With  an  assigned  area 
of  approximately  335  square  miles  per  district, 
and  literally  thousands  of  people  per  district, 
the  many  responsibilities  of  a wildlife  conser- 

AT  LAST  YEAR’S  NRA  National  Police 
Shooting  Championships  in  Jackson,  MS, 
WCOs  Gary  Packard,  left,  and  Dale  Hocken- 
berry  captured  the  national  title  in  the  con- 
servation officer  two-man  team  competi- 
tion. The  match  was  attended  by  550  law 
enforcement  officers. 
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vation  officer  are  too  much  for  only  one  person 
to  accomplish. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  agency  has  been 
able  to  train  this  volunteer  group  to  be  wildlife 
management  professionals.  Training,  done  at 
district  and  region  levels,  gives  these  officers  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  law  enforce- 
ment, legal  procedures,  wildlife  management 
concepts,  public  relations,  unarmed  self- 
defense,  firearms  use  and  a host  of  other  re- 
lated functions. 

This  is  the  second  year  for  new  deputies  to 
receive  a four-day  basic  training  and  orienta- 
tion at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
in  Harrisburg.  Last  year  70  new  officers  were 
exposed  to  all  aspects  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s operations  and  given  basic  legal  proce- 
dure and  law  enforcement  training.  The  Com- 
mission feels  this  program  will  lay  a solid 
foundation  on  which  to  build  future  training. 

Again,  the  Game  Commission,  sportsmen 
and  the  general  public  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  a corps  of  dedicated  individuals  willing  to 
give  of  their  time  and  talent  to  perform  these 
duties. 

Administrative  Hearings.  A total  of  47  ad- 
ministrative hearings  were  requested.  Of  the 
32  requests  to  review  a revocation  period,  29 
resulted  in  no  change  to  the  revocation  period, 
one  resulted  in  a reduced  period,  and  two  re- 
sulted in  the  hunting/furtaking  privileges  being 
restored.  Two  hearings  involved  hunting 
license  issuing  agents,  with  both  agents  being 
recalled.  Two  other  hearings  involved  a dis- 
puted damage  claim  and  an  internal  suspen- 
sion. Of  the  remaining  1 1 , two  were  denied  and 
nine  petitioners  failed  to  appear  for  their 
scheduled  hearings. 

Deer  Deterrent  Fencing.  During  the  fiscal 
year,  25  applications  were  received  for  agricul- 
tural applications.  Four  applications  were  later 
canceled  by  the  landowners.  During  the  same 
period,  27  fences  were  constructed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission.  Some  of  the 
fences  erected  during  this  period  had  been 
applied  for  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  total 
expenditure  for  materials,  including  delivery, 
was  $77,931.23. 

BUREAU  OF  MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
Lyle  Koons,  Jr. 

Director 

As  you  read  about  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  agency,  keep 
in  mind  that  much  of  that  work  (in  some  form  or 
other)  is  helped  by  automation.  As  hunter  har- 
vests occur,  or  as  opinion  surveys  are  con- 
ducted, as  we  change  law  enforcement  re- 
quirements, as  habitat  and  land  management 
practices  change,  as  information  and  educa- 
tion efforts  emerge,  and  even  as  administra- 
tive procedures  change,  something  in  the  com- 
puter tracking  of  those  events  changes,  too. 

This  year  we  helped  the  Wildlife  Manage- 


ment Bureau  conduct  the  game-take  survey, 
the  furtaker  survey,  and  the  deer  management 
options  survey.  Hunters  harvested  another 
record  number  of  deer  in  the  1990-91  season. 
Deer  aging  teams  examined  about  44,000 
deer,  and  WCOs  examined  another  5,200  in 
the  field.  After  the  season  tallies  were  made, 
the  statistical  and  administrative  requirements 
were  processed,  and  the  data  were  down- 
loaded to  a microcomputer  for  further  process- 
ing. 

Special  permits  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement  were  expanded.  A system  over- 
view is  being  performed  that  will  result  in 
better  information  for  special  permit  manage- 
ment. We  initiated  an  effort  with  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  Pennsylvania  Courts  to  speed 
our  receipt  of  time  payments  from  game  law 
violators.  If  the  pending  law  enforcement  com- 
pact legislation  passes,  we  will  provide  com- 
puter-generated revocation  lists  to  other 
states. 

Land  management  practices  are  changing 
on  a daily  basis.  Reporting  on  accomplish- 
ments on  the  game  lands  systems  is  an  on- 
going process.  This  year,  automation  will  play 
a significant  role  in  timber  sales  operations,  as 
a result  of  the  Request  for  Proposals  for  an 
automated  timber  marking  system.  Addi- 
tionally, we  are  proceeding  with  the  purchase 
of  hand-held  data  collection  devices,  which  will 
connect  to  our  surveying  instruments. 

Now  that  desktop  publishing  is  an  economic 
reality,  we  positioned  the  Information  & Educa- 
tion Bureau  to  move  forward  with  electronic 
production  of  GAME  NEWS.  This  will  permit 
the  printer  of  the  magazine  to  go  to  press  with 
less  lead  time. 

We  concluded  our  investigation  into  zip- 
code  pre-sorting.  We  decided  to  get  a bar- 


Question 

When  trapping  for  furbearers,  how  often 
must  I check  my  traps? 

Answer 

Traps  must  be  checked  at  least  once 
every  36  hours,  and  every  animal  caught 
must  be  either  removed  or  released. 
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TIM  SMITH  of  the  Bureau  of  Management 
Information  Systems  changes  a board  in 
one  of  the  agency  personal  computers. 
Keeping  pace  with  computer  technology 
and  supporting  hardware  are  only  part  of 
the  bureau’s  responsibilities. 


code  printer  for  the  mailroom  operation.  That 
printer,  with  some  inexpensive  software  and  a 
compact  disk-read  only  memory  (CD/ROM)  de- 
vice will  help  us  automate  500,000  pieces  of 
mail  each  year,  at  a savings  of  nearly  6 cents 
per  piece.  We  intend  to  pursue  this  option  on 
the  mainframe  computer  for  production  of 
GAME  NEWS  labels,  which  can  also  save 
money  on  mailing  costs. 

With  deployment  of  our  new  personnel  mas- 
ter file,  we  are  receiving  updates  on  magnetic 
tapes  created  at  the  Central  Management  In- 
formation Center  (CMIC).  This  eliminates  the 
need  to  manually  update  our  in-house  com- 
puter files,  and  saves  us  about  two  days  of 
internal  processing  of  time  distribution  reports. 

We  are  still  trying  to  eliminate  one  of  two 
telephone  lines  going  to  the  regional  offices  by 
installing  a front-end  communications  proces- 
sor. When  this  project  is  accomplished,  we  will 
also  have  access  to  the  State  Police  computer 
for  game  law  enforcement  purposes. 

We  did  purchase  and  install  our  fourth  gen- 
eration programming  language  on  the  main- 
frame computer.  We  also  trained  the  entire 
technical  staff  to  use  this  new  tool.  We  plan  to 
rewrite  our  prosecution/revocation  system  in 
less  time  than  was  possible  with  the  old  lan- 
guage. 

We  purchased  and  installed  21  new  micro- 
computers for  use  by  professionals  throughout 
the  agency.  We  upgraded  all  the  existing  mi- 
crocomputer software.  Some  of  the  existing 
microcomputers  were  moved  to  other  bureaus 
and  to  regional  offices  that  required  software 
updates  and  re-installation  of  those  work- 
stations. As  always,  support  to  the  user  com- 


munity was  provided  as  needed  for  tutoring 
and  custom  program  development. 

We  accomplished  the  usual  administrative 
and  planning  duties  in  addition  to  preparing  for 
disaster  recovery. 

We  have  an  ambitious  plan  for  the  year 
ahead.  We  are  continuously  searching  for 
ways  to  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to 
those  who  support  us— the  sportsmen  of  the 
commonwealth. 

BUREAU  OF 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Calvin  W.  DuBrock 


The  principle  functions  of  this  bureau  in- 
clude conducting  surveys,  inventories,  and  re- 
search on  wildlife  populations,  and  raising 
pheasants  for  distribution  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth. Two  divisions  — Research  and 
Propagation  — make  up  the  bureau. 

Bureau  personnel  are  continually  chal- 
lenged to  provide  the  data  needed  to  assess 
wildlife  populations  and  trends,  determine 
hunting  impacts  on  game  populations,  identify 
improved  habitat  management  techniques, 
and  answer  myriad  inquiries  received  from  the 
public.  While  we  don’t  itemize  individual  in- 
quiries, several  thousand  letters  and  phone 
calls  are  answered  every  year  concerning  wild- 
life management  and  our  research  and  propa- 
gation programs.  Representatives  from  the  bu- 
reau serve  on  the  Pesticide  Advisory  Board 
and  Rabies  Committee,  and  on  several  na- 
tional and  regional  committees  and  organiza- 
tions. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  Dale  E.  Sheffer,  who 
served  as  Bureau  Director  for  20  years,  retired 
with  32  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
agency.  Calvin  W.  DuBrock,  who  had  served 
as  Assistant  Bureau  Director  for  three  years, 
succeeded  Dale.  Robert  C.  Boyd,  biometri- 
cian, was  promoted  to  Assistant  Director  in 
June  1991. 

Research  Division 

This  division  is  responsible  for  planning  and 
conducting  wildlife  research  aimed  at  deter- 
mining the  status  and  trends  of  wildlife  popula- 
tions, the  impact  of  hunting  and  environmental 
factors  on  wildlife  populations,  and  methods  of 
manipulating  habitats  to  induce  desired  popu- 
lation responses. 

In  1990-91,  the  Research  Division  organ- 
ized and  coordinated  52  research  studies,  sur- 
veys and  inventories.  Forest  Wildlife  and  the 
Endangered  Species  and  Protected  Wildlife 
sections  each  had  14  active  studies  this  year, 
accounting  for  more  than  half  of  the  research 
division’s  effort.  Waterfowl  and  Migratory 
Game  Bird  projects  accounted  for  17  percent 
of  ongoing  research,  while  the  eight  active 
Furbearer  projects  accounts  for  15  percent. 
The  Farm  Wildlife  projects  continue  to  focus 
on  pheasants  and  quail,  and  account  for  8 per- 
cent of  all  active  projects. 
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ACCORDING  TO  the  latest  Game-Take  Sur- 
vey, administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife 
Management,  squirrels  and  rabbits  topped 
the  harvest  list  at  2.3  million  and  1.7  million 
respectively. 

Research  division  personnel  continued  to 
provide  support  in  other  agency  programs,  in 
addition  to  their  wildlife  research  and  manage- 
ment responsibilities.  Biologists  logged  100 
man-days  this  year  in  support  of  Commission 
educational  and  service  programs  to  sports- 
men’s clubs,  schools  and  other  groups.  An 
additional  17  man-days  were  spent  providing 
technical  assistance  to  the  agency’s  land 
management  programs.  In  addition,  a small 
amount  of  staff  time  was  allocated  in  support 
of  the  law  enforcement  and  agency  strategic 
planning  programs. 

Thanks  again  are  extended  to  the  many 
wildlife  conservation  officers,  deputy  wildlife 
conservation  officers,  land  managers,  for- 
esters and  forest  technicians,  food  and  cover 
employees,  and  volunteers  who  assisted  in 
division  projects  over  the  past  year. 

Statistical  and  Survey  Support  Section 

The  Statistical  and  Survey  Support  Section 
is  responsible  for  conducting  Game-Take,  Fur- 
taker,  and  Upland  Wildlife  Trend  Surveys,  as- 
sisting biologists  with  study  design  through  the 
data  analysis  and  presentation  phases  of  their 
research  studies,  serving  as  state  coordinator 
for  federally  administered  surveys  such  as  the 
Mourning  Dove  Call-Count,  Woodcock  Sing- 
ing-Ground, and  National  Hunting,  Fishing  and 
Wildlife-Associated  Recreation  surveys,  and 
assisting  with  design  and  analysis  of  social 
surveys. 

Results  of  the  1989  Game-Take  Survey  were 
published  in  the  February  1991  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS.  More  than  22,000  of  Pennsylvania’s 
nearly  1.2  million  licensed  hunters  were  ran- 
domly selected  to  report  the  number  of  ani- 
mals harvested,  and  the  county  of  harvest,  for 
18  small  game  and  furbearer  species.  Squirrel 
harvests  continued  to  exceed  all  species  at  2.3 
million,  while  harvests  for  rabbits  and  doves 
exceeded  1.7  million  and  1.25  million,  respec- 
tively. Data  collection  for  the  1990  survey  has 
been  completed  and  is  being  analyzed,  and 
planning  for  the  1991  survey  is  underway. 

Beginning  in  early  July,  and  extending  into 
mid-August,  six  wildlife  technicians  were  each 
responsible  for  conducting  counts  of  16 
species  along  60  10-mile  routes  for  the  annual 
Upland  Wildlife  Trend  Survey.  In  1990,  highest 
counts  were  recorded  for  doves  (4,793),  rab- 
bits (2,624),  and  deer  (1,275).  Deer  observa- 
tions have  increased,  and  pheasant  and  red 
fox  observations  have  decreased  during  the 
period  1982-1990.  An  evaluation  of  the  results 
and  utility  of  this  survey  is  in  progress. 

The  biometrician  assisted  biologists  on 
many  projects,  including  Sichuan  pheasant 
telemetry  data  analysis,  waterfowl  band  recov- 


ery maps,  turkey  harvest  maps,  and  grouse 
hunter  survey  graphics.  In  addition,  in  an  effort 
to  satisfy  staff  training  needs,  statistics  and 
radio  telemetry  workshops  were  developed. 

Wildlife  conservation  officers  conducted  the 
Mourning  Dove  Call-Count  Survey  in  June 
1991,  and  the  Woodcock  Singing-Ground  Sur- 
vey in  April-May  1991,  as  part  of  a continuing 
effort  to  monitor  the  breeding  populations  of 
these  two  species.  The  dove  index  of  11.6 
doves  per  route  was  above  1990’s  value  of 
10.4.  No  long-term  (10-  or  26-year)  trends  — i.e. 
increases  or  declines  — are  apparent.  The 
woodcock  index  of  0.99  woodcock  per  route 
was  the  same  as  the  previous  year’s  value; 
however,  a significant  24-year  decline  is  ap- 
parent. 

The  Commission  authorized  an  extension  of 
the  1990-91  antlerless  deer  season,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reduce  deer  numbers  on  farms  report- 
ing excessive  crop  damage.  A survey  of  574 
participating  landowners  indicated  that  2,674 
deer  were  harvested  by  35,181  hunters  on 
144,614  acres.  Detailed  results  can  be  found 
in  the  article  “What  Were  The  Results?”  in  the 
August  1991  issue  of  GAME  NEWS. 

Forest  Wildlife  Section 

The  Forest  Wildlife  Section  is  responsible 
for  conducting  research  and  census  work,  and 
management  recommendations  for  deer,  bear, 
elk,  turkey,  squirrel  and  snowshoe  hare.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  unit  personnel  conducted  re- 
search on  14  active  projects.  A final  report  was 
prepared  for  a study  on  deer  feeding  capaci- 
ties in  mixed  oak  forests.  The  deer  feeding  ca- 
pacity study  was  directed  at  measuring  the 
ability  of  different  timber  size  and  age  classes 
to  support  deer.  Information  from  this  study, 
along  with  a previously  completed  study  in 
northern  hardwoods,  will  be  used  to  update 
deer  management  goals  when  the  new  U.S. 
Forest  Service’s  forest  resources  inventory  for 
Pennsylvania  is  completed  in  1992. 
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Meetings  were  held  with  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officers,  foresters  and  land  managers  in 
each  of  the  Game  Commission’s  field  regions 
in  April  to  obtain  ideas  on  potential  deer  man- 
agement opportunities  for  future  consider- 
ation. Following  the  in-house  meetings,  six 
public  meetings  were  held  across  the  state  to 
obtain  public  input  on  potential  deer  manage- 
ment options.  A follow-up  mail  survey  of  more 
than  5,600  licensed  hunters  selected  at  ran- 
dom was  initiated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  obtain  hunter  opinions  on  proposed  man- 
agement options. 

Work  on  the  black  bear  video  started  last 
year  is  continuing.  The  video  is  expected  to  be 
available  in  1992. 

Bear  hunters  harvested  1,200  bear  during 
the  1990  bear  season.  Prior  to  the  season, 
Game  Commission  personnel  captured, 
tagged  and  released  288  black  bear  as  part  of 
our  ongoing  population  monitoring  project. 
Training  sessions  for  wildlife  conservation  offi- 
cers on  bear  trapping,  handling  and  tagging 
techniques  were  conducted  in  April  1991. 
Starting  in  1991,  tagging  objectives  for  the 
bear  population  was  set  at  600  bears. 

A summer  turkey  census  was  conducted  by 
wildlife  conservation  officers  in  1990.  For  this 
survey  officers  are  asked  to  record  the  number 
of  turkeys  they  see  each  day  while  afield. 
Results  from  this  census  indicated  a 25  per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  turkeys  seen 
between  1989  and  1990.  Preliminary  June 
1991  counts  were  about  20  percent  higher  than 
the  June  1990  counts.  Work  on  an  alternative 
statewide  turkey  population  monitoring  proce- 
dure that  involves  the  use  of  specific  census 
routes  was  initiated  last  spring.  Wildlife  con- 
servation officers  identified  census  routes 
within  their  respective  districts  on  which  to 
conduct  a baiting  census  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. In  total,  220  routes  were  established.  This 
census  technique  is  expected  to  produce  a 
more  standardized  measure  of  turkey  popula- 
tion trends  than  is  now  provided  by  the  sum- 
mer turkey  survey. 

Farmland  Wildlife  Section 

One  hundred  pure  Sichuan  pheasants  (75 
hens,  25  cocks)  were  received  from  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Natural  Resources  in  De- 
cember 1990  to  serve  as  breeding  stock  for 
experimental  releases  scheduled  to  start  in 
1993.  Based  on  the  results  of  Sichuan  hybrid 
studies  at  the  Mercer  and  Letterkenny  release 
areas,  and  research  reports  from  Michigan 
DNR,  Sichuan  habitat  standards  were  devel- 
oped for  use  in  selecting  potential  release 
sites  in  1993.  Using  these  standards  as  a 
guideline,  preliminary  statewide  recommenda- 
tions by  WCOs  and  land  managers  resulted  in 
the  identification  of  17  potential  release  sites. 
Additional  analysis  is  currently  underway  to 
select  the  actual  sites  from  this  list.  One  inter- 
esting note:  most  of  the  former  prime  ring- 
necked pheasant  range  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania is  not  Sichuan  habitat. 


In  cooperation  with  personnel  from  the  prop- 
agation division,  criteria  were  developed  to 
permit  the  field  identification  of  ring-necked, 
Sichuan  and  Sichuan  hybrid  hens  on  the  basis 
of  feather  markings  and  eye  color.  This  is  a 
significant  improvement  over  previous  meth- 
ods, which  required  extensive  and  precise 
feather  measurements,  along  with  detailed 
computer  analysis. 

During  1991,  radio  telemetry  studies  of  nest- 
ing and  brood  cover  habitat  were  continued  at 
the  Mercer  and  Letterkenny  study  areas,  with 
both  wild-trapped  and  spring-released  Si- 
chuan hybrid  hens.  Nest  site  locations  were  50 
percent  in  herbaceous,  shrub,  or  mixed  range- 
land; 25  percent  in  deciduous  forest  or  tree 
hedgerows;  15  percent  in  pasture;  and  10  per- 
cent in  hayfields.  Spring-released  hens 
showed  poor  survival  rates  with  only  20  per- 
cent surviving  more  than  30  days.  The  most 
significant  brood  cover  during  1991  was  winter 
wheat. 

Releases  of  a small  number  of  California 
quail  were  made  in  Washington  and  Allegheny 
counties  from  1988  through  1990;  releases 
totaled  308  birds,  from  Idaho  and  Washington. 
An  analysis  of  these  releases  is  currently 
underway  to  determine  if  this  program  should 
be  continued.  These  released  birds  have  suc- 
cessfully reproduced,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  if 
this  reproduction  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
population.  Additional  data  is  also  needed  to 
determine  how  well  this  species  has  adapted 
to  Pennsylvania  conditions,  which  are  signifi- 
cantly different  from  their  native  habitats. 

Disease  and  parasite  investigations  are  cen- 
tering on  the  potential  for  introduction  of  new 
strains  of  the  avian  pox  virus  and  the  quail 
heartworm,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  east- 
ern United  States.  This  feasibility  study  will 
also  address  the  issue  of  potential  impacts  to 
native  wildlife  species. 

Waterfowl  and  Migratory 
Game  Bird  Section 

The  Waterfowl  and  Migratory  Game  Bird 
Section  continues  to  play  an  important  role  in 
waterfowl  and  migratory  game  bird  research, 
management,  and  survey  programs  within  the 
state  and  Atlantic  Flyway.  During  this  fiscal 
year  our  preseason  duck  banding  efforts  con- 
tinued in  cooperation  with  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
banding  program.  The  information  generated 
from  banding  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
our  waterfowl  management  program.  During 
the  1990  preseason  banding  period  2,765  mal- 
lards, 1,040  wood  ducks,  50  black  ducks,  two 
blue-winged  teal  and  four  pintail  were  banded 
throughout  the  state. 

Another  important  program  in  concert  with 
other  states  and  provinces  in  the  Atlantic  Fly- 
way is  the  waterfowl  breeding  pair  surveys. 
Results  from  the  1990  survey  estimated  state 
breeding  populations  at  56,000  mallards, 
37,000  wood  ducks  and  25,000  Canada  geese. 
Results  from  population  surveys,  along  with 
information  from  the  banding  project,  is  being 
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used  to  produce  reproduction  and  harvest  fig- 
ures that  will  reflect  the  status  of  waterfowl 
populations  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Atlantic 
Flyway. 

We  initiated  two  Canada  goose  research 
projects  during  this  fiscal  year.  The  first  exam- 
ines the  changing  population  dynamics  of  resi- 
dent and  migrant  geese  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Neck  bands 
with  unique  code  sequences  were  used  to 
mark  individual  geese  that  will  be  observed 
over  the  next  four  years  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 
More  than  1 ,400  geese  were  neck-banded  dur- 
ing the  summer  molt  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  more  than  19,000  resident  and  mi- 
grant geese  have  been  marked  in  the  Atlantic 
Flyway  this  year.  The  second  study  uses  neck- 
banded  geese  to  evaluate  the  translocation  of 
resident  nuisance  geese  to  public  hunting 
areas.  The  objective  is  to  assess  differences  in 
survival  and  movement  between  translocated 
nuisance  and  resident  geese  and,  we  hope, 
provide  a method  of  reducing  geese  problems 
while  increasing  hunting  opportunity. 

A Pennsylvania  Waterfowl  Management 
Plan  was  prepared.  It  focuses  on  the  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  wetlands  for  water- 
fowl  and  other  wetland  wildlife.  The  plan  pro- 
vides a framework  for  Game  Commission 
waterfowl  conservation  and  management  ini- 
tiatives that  complement  the  goals  of  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan.  We 
are  presently  identifying  specific  habitat  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  project  opportunities 
for  possible  funding  under  the  North  American 
Wetlands  Conservation  Act. 


Research  efforts  have  continued  on  wood- 
cock populations.  During  this  period  we 
banded  80  woodcock  and  fitted  10  with  radio 
transmitters.  Results  from  banded  and  radioed 
birds  indicate  our  local  birds  remain  in  the 
state  until  mid-November,  well  after  the  pas- 
sage of  migrants  has  occurred.  Woodcock 
singing  ground  surveys  continue  to  show  a de- 
pressed woodcock  population  in  Pennsylvania 
and  throughout  the  eastern  management  unit. 
These  data  support  continued  restricted  hunt- 
ing seasons  for  woodcock. 

Section  personnel  presented  two  papers  at 
the  International  Canada  Goose  Symposium 
held  in  Milwaukee,  Wl.  The  papers  dealt  with 
Canada  goose  population  dynamics  at  Middle 
Creek  and  Pymatuning  and  Pennsylvania’s  in- 
creasing resident  goose  population.  We  have 
also  been  involved  with  the  Waterfowl  Working 
Group  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  in  de- 
veloping conservation  strategies  for  the  water- 
fowl  resources  of  the  Bay  and  Susquehanna 
River  watershed. 

Furbearer  Section 

A beaver  management  plan  was  completed 
and  approved  by  the  Commission  for  1990  for 
Pennsylvania.  A major  objective  is  to  enhance 
wetland  habitats  using  beavers  as  a manage- 
ment tool.  Newly  built  beaver  dams  containing 
live  trees  and  shrubs  furnish  the  best  habitat 
for  waterfowl,  shorebirds,  semi-aquatic  mam- 
mals and  other  wetland  species.  Under  this 
plan,  now  in  effect,  each  of  the  six  beaver 
management  areas  in  the  state  will  be  sur- 
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veyed  to  determine  the  number  of  active  dams 
and  current  population  levels,  then  harvest 
goals  will  be  set  for  each  area. 

The  beaver  trapping  season  in  1991-92  is 
different  from  past  years.  Bag  limits  have 
changed,  and  if  the  harvest  is  less  than  70 
percent  of  the  goal  for  that  management  zone 
during  the  December-January  trapping  sea- 
son, then  the  season  will  reopen  in  early 
March.  Through  proper  management  and  har- 
vest, the  maximum  amount  of  habitat  created 
by  beaver  can  be  maintained. 

The  number  of  furtakers  in  Pennsylvania 
continues  to  decline  as  a result  of  low  fur 
prices.  In  1990,  a mail  survey  of  furtakers  was 
initiated  to  determine  the  harvest  of  furbearing 
animals  and  to  gather  facts  about  our  trappers 
and  fur  hunters. 

During  1990,  12  bobcats  were  radio-tracked 
on  a study  area  in  Lycoming  and  Sullivan 
counties  to  determine  home  range  size,  dis- 
persal and  habitat  use.  Biological  data  con- 
tinues to  be  collected.  These  data  are  being 
used  to  develop  a bobcat  management  model 
to  determine  populations  for  the  northern  hard- 
wood-transition forest  regions  of  the  state. 

Eastern  coyote  studies  were  initiated  in 

1990.  A female  juvenile  coyote  was  captured 
and  radio-tracked  during  the  summer  of  1990. 
It  was  shot  by  a deer  hunter  during  the  antler- 
less season  in  Elk  County— 90  air  miles  from 
its  capture  and  release  site  in  eastern  Tioga 
County.  Three  additional  coyotes  were  cap- 
tured and  instrumented  during  the  summer  of 

1991.  Radio-tracking  will  continue  through  the 
next  few  years.  Dr.  Gary  Witmer,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  began  a food  habits  study  to 
determine  what  items  are  being  consumed  by 
coyotes. 


The  otter  restoration  effort  in  Pennsylvania 
has  been  very  successful.  In  1990  restoration 
efforts  began  in  the  Tionesta  Creek  area  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  A total  of  20  to  30 
otter  will  be  stocked  in  this  drainage.  Future 
restoration  plans  also  have  been  developed  for 
the  Youghiogheny  River. 

Endangered  Species  and 
Protected  Wildlife  Section 

The  life  support  system  necessary  for  main- 
taining a stable  or  growing  human  population 
is  changing  or  otherwise  diminishing  the  habi- 
tats needed  by  many  wild  plants  and  animals. 
The  existence  of  literally  hundreds  of  native 
species  in  our  state  is  in  doubt.  Currently  the 
Game  Commission  is  faced  with  the  task  of 
recovering  or  trying  to  save  19  species  of  birds 
and  mammals,  whose  futures  here  are  in 
doubt.  Included  are  nine  Endangered  Species 
(Indiana  bat,  least  shrew,  Delmarva  fox  squir- 
rel, osprey,  bald  eagle,  king  rail,  black  tern, 
short-eared  owl  and  peregrine  falcon)  and  10 
Threatened  Species  (West  Virginia  water 
shrew,  small-footed  bat,  eastern  woodrat, 
American  bittern,  least  bittern,  great  egret, 
yellow-crowned  night  heron,  upland  sandpiper, 
yellow-bellied  flycatcher  and  sedge  wren). 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  this  section  is  to 
prevent  species  from  declining  to  the  point  of 
being  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered.  An 
important  strategy  for  achieving  this  goal  is  to 
identify  decreasing  population  trends  and  the 
reasons  for  these  trends.  This  is  whv  annual 
wildlife  inventories  are  important.  By  identify- 
ing declining  species,  research  and  manage- 
ment activities  can  be  prioritized. 

The  least  shrew  is  endangered.  We’re 
searching  for  any  remaining  populations.  Per- 
haps there  are  none.  Fewer  than  five  records 
of  this  species  have  been  confirmed  following 
its  collection  in  15  counties  during  the  original 
(1946  to  1952)  PGC  mammal  surveys.  Similar 
to  the  fate  of  many  grassland  nesting  birds, 
this  species,  too,  may  be  a victim  of  modern 
day  agriculture.  Since  1989,  53  sites  were  sur- 
veyed, including  sites  of  previous  collection.  A 
total  of  10,249  trap  nights  failed  to  yield  a 
single  specimen. 

Bat  populations  are  adversely  affected 
through  use  of  pesticides,  loss  of  riparian  habi- 
tats used  for  feeding,  and  through  closure, 
commercialization  or  constant  disturbance  (by 
spelunkers  or  vandals)  of  hibernacula. 

From  January  1989  through  June  1991,  92 
Pennsylvania  caves  were  surveyed,  including 
70  sites  not  previously  visited.  Hibernating 
bats  were  found  at  50  of  the  new  sites  investi- 
gated and  in  all  22  of  the  previously  surveyed 


NEARLY  2,000  boxes  were  monitored  by 
Cavity  Nester  Cooperators  in  1990.  More 
than  5,300  birds-from  bluebirds  and  kes- 
trels to  purple  martins  and  swallows -use 
these  man-made  boxes. 
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sites.  No  bats  were  visible  at  20  sites.  Of  the 
72  active  hibernacula,  16  sites  contained  four 
or  more  bat  species.  The  little  brown  bat  was 
the  most  numerous,  comprising  86  percent  of 
the  27,969  bats  tallied.  The  threatened  small- 
footed bat  was  found  at  nine  new  sites.  To  date 
this  species  occupies  30  of  the  260  caves 
investigated  since  1980.  The  largest  single 
population  (46  individuals)  was  found  in  a 
Huntingdon  County  cave.  The  endangered  In- 
diana bat  is  still  known  only  from  a single  site 
in  Blair  County;  the  most  recent  population 
tally  was  262  bats. 

Nine  annually  or  biennially  monitored  caves 
contain  1,000  or  more  bats  and/or  four  to  six 
species.  Including  high  counts  for  the  report- 
ing period,  regularly  monitored  caves  housed 
19,444  bats  or  about  70  percent  of  all  bats  tal- 
lied. The  three  largest  monitored  hibernacula 
are  protected  by  bat-friendly  gates.  Generally, 
monitored  populations  are  increasing  or 
stable. 

Volunteers  completed  60  bat  activity  sur- 
veys distributed  in  35  counties.  An  average  of 
162  bat  passes  were  tallied  per  site.  Per  night 
tallies  ranged  from  0 to  642  passes  per  site. 
Additionally,  47  volunteers  monitored  bat  exits 
at  19  bat  concentration  sites  (usually  maternity 
colonies  in  buildings).  More  than  15,000  bats 
were  counted  at  15  sites.  The  largest  summer 
colony,  about  7,000,  is  found  in  Blair  County  at 
a site  roughly  two  miles  from  the  state’s  largest 
hibernaculum.  Twelve  or  more  of  16  large  colo- 
nies are  in  structures  not  permanently  inhab- 
ited by  people.  The  three  largest  colonies,  con- 
taining 60  percent  of  all  the  bats  tallied,  were  in 
country  churches.  Large  colonies  are  never  far 
from  water. 

During  the  January  1991  winter  survey,  42 
observers  tallied  57  bald  eagles  at  78  loca- 
tions. Although  slightly  less  than  the  previous 
year’s  record  total,  this  is  a respectable  num- 
ber for  a survey  period  with  poor  weather.  A 
record  number  of  bald  eagles,  12,  fledged  from 
six  nests  in  five  counties  last  year.  Half  of  the 
successful  nests  were  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  drainage.  Three  additional  eagle  nests  in 
the  northwest  failed  to  produce  young.  All  but 
three  of  the  young  produced  this  year  were 
from  nests  in  which  at  least  one  adult  was 
known  to  have  been  released  in  a reintroduc- 
tion program. 

The  other  federally  endangered  bird  nesting 
in  Pennsylvania,  peregrine  falcon,  also  had  a 
record  year.  More  nest  sites  were  found  and 
more  young  were  produced  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1991  than  at  any  time  before  the  species’  de- 
cline. The  population  has  grown  to  seven  nest- 
ing pairs,  six  in  the  greater  Philadelphia  area 
and  one  in  Pittsburgh.  A record  nine  young 


NESTING  OSPREYS  are  continuing  their 
return  to  Pennsylvania;  there  are  now  13 
active  nests  in  the  commonwealth,  more 
than  were  ever  documented  in  the  state’s 
history. 
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fledged  statewide.  Nesting  structures  placed 
for  the  birds  were  used  by  two  pairs,  one  on  a 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  River  in  Philadelphia 
and  one  by  the  pair  on  the  Gulf  Tower  in  Pitts- 
burgh. The  origin  of  the  Pittsburgh  pair  has 
been  traced:  the  adult  female  came  from  a re- 
lease site  in  Virginia  in  1989  and  the  male  was 
released  in  Tennessee  the  same  year. 

The  osprey  continues  to  experience  a suc- 
cessful recovery  since  disappearing  from  the 
state  as  a nesting  bird  during  the  middle  of  this 
century.  The  nesting  population  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  increased  to  13  active  nests,  more 
than  were  ever  documented  in  one  year  in 
Pennsylvania’s  history.  Two  new  locations  were 
discovered  in  the  Poconos  this  year  and  the 
remarkable  discovery  of  a nest  in  Somerset 
County  is  the  first  nesting  osprey  in  western 
Pennsylvania  since  1910.  At  least  one  of  the 
adults  of  that  pair  came  from  a hacking  project 
in  West  Virginia.  A record  24  osprey  fledged 
from  nests  statewide,  nearly  twice  the  1990 
total.  The  hacking  effort  in  Tioga  County 
fledged  14  young. 

Thirteen  nesting  water  bird  colonies  were 
surveyed  in  1 991 . Four  of  the  eight  active  great 
blue  heron  colonies  tallied  a greater  number  of 
active  nests  than  the  previous  5-year  average 
(1986-1990),  the  others  declined.  A total  of 
699  active  great  blue  heron  nests  were 
counted.  The  state’s  largest  colonial  waterbird 
nesting  site  is  Wade  Island  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  This  year’s  total  of  276  active 
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Pennsylvania’s 
Wildlife  Resource 

Number 
of  Species 


Wild  mammals 

Game  and  furbearers  65 

Nongame  or  protected  21 

Endangered  3 

Threatened  3 

Wild  mammals  extirpated 
from  state  12 

Wild  birds  (total  historical 
record)  381 

Wild  birds  (regularly  found)  263 

Wild  birds  breeding  in  state  203 

Breeding  and  found  during 
Atlas  Years  189 

Game  birds  25 

Nongame  or  protected  birds  164 

Endangered  birds  6 

Threatened  birds  7 

Breeding  birds  extirpated 
from 

state  7 

Totals 

Game  birds  (breeding  only)  & 
mammals  47 

Protected  birds  (breeding)  & 
mammals  208 


black-crowned  night  heron  nests  there  repre- 
sents the  second  highest  nest  count  recorded 
since  1983,  second  only  to  the  1990  count.  A 
total  of  81  great  egret  nests  were  also  counted 
on  Wade  Island,  the  only  location  recording 
that  species  nesting. 

In  its  second  year  as  a project,  37  Grassland 
Breeding  Bird  Survey  routes  were  run  by  vol- 
unteers in  25  counties.  Of  these,  35  had  been 
run  previously  by  the  same  individual.  A sig- 
nificant improvement  was  made  in  documenta- 
tion of  habitats.  The  three  most  frequently  re- 
ported species,  occurring  in  15  to  29  percent 
of  stops,  were  the  same  as  last  year:  the  field 
sparrow,  meadowlark  and  killdeer.  Field  spar- 
row, meadowlark  and  savannah  sparrow  oc- 
curred at  between  7.4  to  13.7  birds  per  route, 
topping  the  list  of  most  abundant  species. 

A total  of  1,992  boxes  were  monitored  by 
Cavity  Nester  Cooperators  in  1990,  a 27  per- 
cent increase  over  1989.  A total  of  5,316  fledg- 
lings, from  bluebirds  to  purple  martins,  were 
produced  in  all  boxes  monitored.  The  high  us- 
age rate  of  boxes  continues  to  demonstrate 
their  value  for  cavity  nesting  birds.  The  1,767 
bluebird  style  boxes  fledged  2,202  bluebirds. 
Bluebirds  occupied  more  (38  percent)  of  the 
available  boxes  than  did  tree  swallows  (30  per- 
cent). Bluebirds  produced  slightly  fewer  young 
per  occupied  box  (3.3)  than  in  1989,  while  tree 
swallows  increased  their  production  rate 
slightly  to  3.1  per  box,  from  2.85. 

Many  Game  Commission  surveys  are  ac- 
complished by  volunteers  — many  of  them  ex- 
perts. Their  help  is  invaluable.  Recognizing 


this,  a first  issue  of  Volunteer  Network  News 
was  co-sponsored  by  the  Game  Commission, 
National  Audubon  Society,  and  Wild  Re- 
sources Conservation  Fund.  This  publication 
reports  on  the  many  successes  enjoyed  by  vol- 
unteers; it  is  a tribute  to  their  dedication.  For 
copies,  write  to:  Volunteer  Network  News,  c/o 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund,  RO.  Box 
1467,  Room  101,  Third  and  Reilly  Streets, 
Flarrisburg,  PA  17120. 

Propagation  Division 

During  fiscal  year  1990-91,  the  Propagation 
Division  produced  more  than  a quarter-million 
ring-necked  pheasants  for  release  throughout 
the  commonwealth. 

The  Game  Commission  continues  to  oper- 
ate five  game  farms  in  four  geographic  loca- 
tions. The  Eastern  Game  Farm  located  in 
Montgomery  County  annually  produces 
approximately  45,000  pheasants.  The  West- 
ern Game  Farm  in  Crawford  County  produces 
approximately  51,000  pheasants.  There  are 
two  farms  in  Lycoming  County.  The  Loyalsock 
Game  Farm  produces  about  53,000,  while  the 
Northcentral  Game  Farm  produces  36,000 
pheasants.  In  Armstrong  County,  the  South- 
west Game  Farm  produces  approximately 
39,000  pheasants. 

To  reduce  the  potential  for  disease  problems 
in  our  stocked  pheasants  and  the  day-old 
chicks  and  eggs  offered  for  sale,  each  game 
farm  maintains  a regular  regimen  of  blood  test- 
ing to  control  and  prevent  the  accidental  distri- 
bution and  release  of  diseased  birds.  A 20  per- 
cent sample  (minimum  of  40,  maximum  of  300” 
birds  per  flock)  is  blood-tested  after  the  chicks 
are  16  weeks  of  age.  Also,  the  breeder  flock  is 
tested  in  the  spring  prior  to  egg  laying.  All 
blood  samples  are  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  tested  for  poultry  diseases.  To 
date,  no  positive  reactors  have  been  found. 

The  Commission's  goal  is  to  produce  a top 
quality  pheasant  that  will  provide  sporting  rec- 
reational opportunities,  and  if  not  harvested, 
possibly  survive  and  reproduce  in  suitable 
habitats.  Our  game  farms  are  continuing  to 
modify  rearing  procedures  and  provide  a di- 
versified habitat  in  which  free-flying  pheasants 
are  raised  in  an  environment  compatible  with 
the  habitats  of  selected  release  sites.  Large 
isolated  covered  pens  allow  for  the  most  nat- 
ural environment  economically  feasible.  Lower 
rearing  densities  have  reduced  competition 
and  minimized  stress.  Efforts  to  minimize  hu- 
man imprinting  start  with  the  day-old  chick 
in  the  hatchery  and  continue  throughout  the 
pheasant’s  life  on  the  game  farm.  With  these 
procedural  changes  in  rearing,  we  see  our 
ring-necked  pheasants  displaying  greater 
vigor. 

Post-release  dispersal  of  the  birds  typically 
covers  a large  area.  Some  of  these  birds  have 
been  known  to  move  more  than  12  miles  but 
most  remain  within  a mile  or  two  of  the  release 
site.  These  pheasants  tend  to  be  more  elusive, 
display  greater  human  avoidance  and  seek 
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CARL  RIEGNER,  chief  of  the  Propagation  Division,  examines  a cockbird  due  to  be  released. 
During  1990-91  the  Commission  put  out  more  than  230,000  ring-necked  pheasants  on  game 
lands,  safety  zone  and  farm-game  projects,  and  other  properties  open  to  public  hunting. 


places  to  hide  in  the  hunting  covert. 

The  number  of  pheasants  allocated  to  any 
one  county  is  based  on  the  available  acreage 
of  suitable  pheasant  habitat  on  public  hunting 
grounds.  State  game  lands  receive  priority  for 
pheasant  releases,  and  properties  enrolled  in 
the  Commission’s  public  access  programs  re- 
ceive the  balance  of  the  birds. 

During  1990-91  the  Commission  released 
231,495  ringnecks.  The  following  is  a sum- 
mary of  releases. 


HENS  COCKS 
September  releases  32,157  0 

Pre-season  & 

in-season  releases  40,144  128,533 

Spring  holdover  6,970  899 

Spring  breeders  21,320  1,472 


The  hen  pheasants  released  in  early  Sep- 
tember provide  sportsmen  an  opportunity  to 
train  bird  dogs.  Also,  it  is  hoped  that  hens  re- 
leased at  this  time  will  better  acclimate  to  their 
new  environment  for  overwintering  to  augment 
natural  spring  production. 

Forty  percent  of  the  remaining  fall  allocation 
were  released  during  the  week  prior  to  the 
opening  day  of  pheasant  season.  The  first  in- 
season  release  was  made  during  the  first  full 
week  of  the  season,  consisting  of  35  percent 
of  the  total  allocation.  The  remaining  25  per- 
cent was  released  during  the  second  week  of 
the  season. 


The  spring  holdover  birds  were  released 
early  April,  in  suitable  breeding  habitat.  Spring 
breeders  were  also  released  during  May  and 
June,  once  they  had  provided  the  game  farms 
with  a sufficient  number  of  eggs  for  the  fall 
allocation.  These  spring  birds  hold  potential 
benefits  for  natural  reproduction  in  the  wild 
after  release. 

In  addition  to  those  releases,  6,809  ring- 
necks  were  raised  and  released  by  sports- 
men’s organizations  participating  in  the  day- 
old  chick  program.  These  chicks  are  raised  by 
sportsmen  and  released  locally  on  lands  open 
to  public  hunting.  Additionally,  2,360  chicks 
and  2,298  eggs  were  given  to  schools  and  4-H 
organizations  for  educational  wildlife  projects 
and  public  relations  programs.  A total  of 
22,300  surplus  day-old  hen  chicks  and  9,900 
surplus  eggs  were  sold  to  sportsmen,  the  gen- 
eral public  and  private  propagators.  This  pro- 
duced $16,720  for  the  Game  Fund.  Also,  5,000 
eggs  were  provided  to  the  New  Jersey  Division 
of  Fish,  Game  and  Wildlife  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  genetic  diversity  in  its 
breeding  flock. 

This  fiscal  year  we  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources in  which  Michigan  transferred  100 
pure  Sichuan  pheasants  to  Pennsylvania  as  a 
breeding  loan.  We  are  responsible  for  assur- 
ing that  the  breeding  flock  and  their  offspring, 
whether  purebred  or  crosses,  are  not  given, 
sold,  loaned  or  otherwise  transferred  to  private 
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individuals,  private  groups  or  other  state,  fed- 
eral or  local  governmental  agencies.  This  por- 
tion of  the  agreement  will  remain  in  effect  for  a 
period  of  five  breeding  seasons.  This  first 
breeding  season  was  quite  successful,  with 
the  parent  Sichuans  providing  enough  eggs  to 
hatch  out  more  than  1,000  offspring.  Presently 
we  are  projecting  a sufficient  number  of  off- 
spring to  make  an  experimental  release  by  the 
fall  of  1993. 

The  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps 
(PCC)  program  at  our  Southwest  Game  Farm 


was  completed  on  June  28,  1991.  The  PCC’s 
purpose  is  to  employ  young  men  and  women 
in  work-experience  projects  that  involve  labor- 
intensive  activities  and  on-the-job  training.  Our 
PCC  project  consisted  of  replacing  deterio- 
rated Quonset  brooder  houses  constructed  in 
the  1950s  with  six  newly  designed  brooder 
buildings.  Two  of  these  new  buildings  were  fin- 
ished and  operational  for  this  brooding  sea- 
son. All  six  buildings  at  the  Southwest  Game 
Farm  are  now  complete  and  will  be  in  full 
operation  the  spring  of  1992. 


PGC  FINANCIAL  REPORT 
JULY  1,1990,  TO 
JUNE  30, 1991 
Ross  E.  Starner 

Comptroller 


The  Balance  Sheet  and  the  Statement  of 
Unreserved  Fund  Balance  were  prepared  in 
accordance  with  Generally  Accepted  Account- 
ing Principles  (GAAP).  The  unreserved/undes- 
ignated balance  in  the  Game  Fund  on  June  30, 
1991,  computed  on  a GAAP  basis,  was 
$45,997,483,  an  increase  of  $6,209,895.  This 
increase  is  primarily  due  to  revenues  earned 
in  excess  of  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1990- 
91.  Total  fixed  assets  reported  by  the  Game 
Commission  as  of  June  30,  1991,  were 
$75,361 ,909.  Fixed  assets  are  reported  at  cost 
or  estimated  historical  cost;  no  depreciation  is 
provided.  Donated  fixed  assets  are  recorded 
at  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  donation. 

All  other  schedules  included  here  were  pre- 
pared on  a cash  basis  combined  with  an  en- 
cumbrance budgetary  system,  and  as  such 
are  consistent  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Actual  revenue  collected  and  credited  to  the 
Game  Fund  during  the  1990-91  fiscal  year 
was  $48,885,770,  an  increase  of  $3,354,580 
or  7.4  percent  over  last  year’s  actual  cash  re- 
ceipts. The  most  significant  revenue  increase 
was  in  Federal  Reimbursement.  Pittman- 
Robertson  reimbursements  increased  due  to 
the  receipt  of  reimbursements  in  FY  90-91  for 
expenditures  incurred  during  the  1989-90  fis- 
cal year.  In  addition,  $561,750  of  Federal  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  monies  were 
applied  to  the  Land  Acquisition  Program. 
Game  law  fines  also  increased  substantially 
due  to  a refund  of  $968,075  from  the  Judiciary 
Restricted  Receipt  Account.  The  refund  was  in 
accordance  with  Act  59  of  1990,  which  ex- 
empted the  Game  Commission  from  partici- 
pating in  the  financing  of  the  statewide  judici- 
ary computer  system.  Antlerless  deer  licenses 
increased  by  $576,648  or  a 17  percent  in- 
crease. Offsetting  these  increases  was  a de- 
crease in  rentals  and  royalties  from  oil  and  gas 
leases,  down  by  62  percent  or  $447,009.  A 


large  number  of  10-year  lease  agreements  that 
expired  were  not  renewed. 

Actual  expenditures  and  commitments  for 
the  current  executive  authorization  totaled 
$43,321,800,  an  increase  of  $988,341  from 
last  year.  The  major  increases  to  expenditures 
were  salaries,  wages  and  benefits,  up 
$1,973,685.  Offsetting  this  increase  were  de- 
creases in  land  purchases,  down  $509,405, 
and  a decrease  in  purchase  of  motor  vehicles 
of  $1,236,822. 

The  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  stipulates  that 
not  less  than  $1 .25  from  each  resident  hunter’s 
paid  license  fee  shall  be  used  solely  for  the 
selection,  restoration,  rehabilitation  and  im- 
provement of  all  land  under  the  control  of  the 
Commission,  to  provide  and  improve  habitat 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  natural  propaga- 
tion of  wildlife.  The  number  of  resident  licenses 
sold  during  the  1990-91  fiscal  year,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Game  Commission,  totaled 
1,080,778.  This  mandated  that  a minimum  of 
$1,350,973  be  expended  for  the  above  pur- 
poses. The  agency  actually  expended 
$2,754,270  and  committed  $117,247  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  these  purposes,  for  a total  of 
$2,871,517,  an  excess  of  $1,520,544  over  the 
law’s  requirement. 

The  new  law  also  states  that  $2  of  each 
antlerless  license  fee  be  used  solely  for  cutting 
or  otherwise  recovering  overshadowing  tree 
growth  to  produce  underbrush  sprouts  and 
saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on  game 
lands.  Antlerless  deer  licenses  sold  during  the 
1990-91  fiscal  year,  as  reported  by  the  Game 
Commission,  totaled  798,223.  This  mandated 
that  a minimum  of  $1 ,596,446  be  expended  for 
the  above  mentioned  purposes.  The  agency 
actually  expended  $1,977,603  and  committed 
$17,110  during  the  fiscal  year  for  these  pur- 
poses, for  an  excess  of  $398,267  over  the  re- 
quirement. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 

$48,885,770 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1991 


GAME  FUND  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 
$43  321  800 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1991 
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SCHEDULE  OF  ACTUAL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  GAME  FUND 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1991 

LICENSES  AND  FEES 

Resident  Hunting  — Adult $11,002,078 

Resident  Hunting  — Junior 525,527 

Resident  Hunting  — Senior 633,788 

Resident  Lifetime  Hunting  — Senior 116,138 

Nonresident  Hunting  5,903,945 

Nonresident  Hunting  — Junior  97,374 

Resident  Bear 957,280 

Nonresident  Bear 52,855 

Antlerless  Deer 4,008,943 

Archery  1,410,528 

Muzzle  Loading  Hunting 519,027 

5-Day  Nonresident  Small  Game 57,697 

3-Day  Regulated  Shooting  Ground 6,285 

Resident  Furtaker  License  — Adult  199,923 

Resident  Furtaker  License  — Junior 10,173 

Resident  Furtaker  License  — Senior 12,254 

Senior  Lifetime  Furtaker  License  5,020 

Nonresident  Furtaker— Adult 9,393 

Nonresident  Furtaker— Junior 350 

Issuing  Agents’  Application  Fee 30,938 

Special  Game  Licenses 157,936 

Rights-of-Way 329,328 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees $26,046,780 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES 

Game  Law  Fines $ 2,438,954 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE 

Interest  on  Securities  & Deposits $ 3,771,251 

Sale  of  Timber  & Other  Wood  Products 7,033,179 

Sale  of  Coal 675,587 

Ground  Rentals  & Royalties  from  Oil  and  Gas  Lease  . . . 274,985 

Sale  of  Game  News 716,309 

Wildlife  Promotional  Publications  and  Materials 75,297 

Wildlife  Nongame  Fund 103,268 

Waterfowl  Management:  Stamp  Sales  and  Art  Print 

Royalties  83,745 

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns  101,705 

Other 

(Game  Land  map  sales,  sale  of  grain  and  hay,  SPORT 

promotional  publications,  prior  year  expenditure 

refunds) 811,586 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue $13,646,912 

TOTAL  NONTAX  REVENUE $42,132,646 

AUGMENTATIONS 

Federal  Aid  $ 6,024,278 

Sale  of  Vehicles 156,742 

Share  Cropping  & Agricultural  Leases 49,473 

PA  Conservation  Corps  161,828 
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Donations  348,163 

Hunter-Trapper  Ed.  Camp  Program 6,230 

Youth  Shooting  Sports  Com.  Program 6,410 

Total  Augmentations $ 6,753,124 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  IN  GAME  FUND $48,885,770 


GAME  FUND 

EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS  BY  PROGRAM  AREA 
JULY  1,  1990  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1991 

Executive  Office $ 901,720.66 

Non-Distributable  Comptroller  Costs 439,000.00 

Assisting  Other  Agencies 14,024.50 

Public  Works  Program  266,151.57 

General  Administration 2,981,110.54 

Personnel  Costs 3,516,869.12 

Warehousing 85,172.11 

Agency  Purchasing 233,179.03 

Auto  Acquisition/Maintenance/Credit  Card  Cost 362,115.15 

Office  Maintenance  & Services 391,613.23 

Training  Costs 472,487.88 

Licensing  Program 912,405.41 

Telephone  Service 76,532.63 

Information  & Education  Adm.  & Planning 159,224.06 

Public  Services 1,174,790.91 

Publications 1,370,201.18 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Program 352,933.95 

Audio-Visual  Program  295,608.70 

Wildlife  Research  Program  Adm 347,446.69 

Game  Farm  Operations  3,137,391.74 

Wildlife  Research  Support  Services 81,381.40 

Forest  Wildlife  Research  Program  483,305.40 

Farmland  Wildlife  Research  Program 145,762.93 

Game  Bird/Waterfowl  Research  Program 242,317.28 

Furbearer  Research  Program  140,194.60 

Endangered,  Threatened  & Nongame  Wildlife 

Management 136,067.35 

Law  Enforcement  Program  Management  & Planning  . . . 1,338,436.25 

General  Law  Enforcement 4,747,809.46 

Animal  Damage  Complaints 686,250.30 

Special  Permits 25,872.88 

In-Service  Training  — Law  Enforcement 444,093.65 

Assist  Other  Agencies  — Law  Enforcement 12,219.39 

Radio  System  537,586.71 

General  Equipment  Maintenance 114,541.23 

Damage  to  Wildlife 7,869.28 

Endangered  Species  & Nongame  Law  Enforcement  . . . 8,563.79 

Information  Systems  1,034,473.36 

Land  Management  Administration 2,883,119.36 

Environmental  Review  Program 302,145.14 

Land  Acquisition 5,139,422.25 
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Howard  Nursery  Management 373,170.42 

Herbaceous  Openings  561,704.38 

Public  Access  Programs  1,132,446.67 

Forest  Management  1,904,365.85 

Food  Producing  Improvements 267,064.82 

Game  Lands  Construction  & Maintenance 2,880,780.77 

Shooting  Range  Construction  & Maintenance 200,855.92 

TOTAL $43,321,799.90 


GAME  FUND  BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1991 

ASSETS 

Cash  with  Treasurer $ 281 

Cash  in  Transit  68,253 

Cash-Advancement  Accounts 194,882 

Temporary  Investments 46,782,713 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable 1,596 

Due  from  Other  Commonwealth  Funds  58,651 

Grants  Receivable  — Federal  Government  4,072,871 

Fixed  Assets 75,361,909 

TOTAL  ASSETS  $126,541,156 

Vouchers  Payable 304,748 

Accounts  Payable  and  Accrued  Liabilities 2,312,086 

Due  to  Other  Commonwealth  Funds 835,023 

Due  to  Other  Governments  80,051 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES $ 3,531,908 

FUND  EQUITY 

Reserved  from  Current  Encumbrances  $ 1,633,021 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Revenue  16,835 

Fund  Balance  Unreserved/Undesignated 45,997,483 

Investment  in  Fixed  Assets 75,361,909 

TOTAL  FUND  EQUITY $123,009,248 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  EQUITY  $126,541,156 

GAME  FUND 

STATEMENT  OF  UNRESERVED  FUND  BALANCE 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1991 

Fund  Balance  — Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30,  1990  $39,787,588 

Add:  Actual  Cash  Receipts, 

July  1,  1990  through 

June  30,  1991  $48,885,770 

Revenue  earned  as  of 
June  30,  1989  and 

deposited  in  1990-91  . . . (4,732,128) 

Revenue  earned  but  not 
received  as  of  June  30, 

1991 

Licenses  & Fees  $ 11,898 
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Miscellaneous 

Revenue  56,337 

Interest  on  Short  Term 

Investments 102,788 

PA  Wildlife  Data  Base  . 18 

Due  from  Other  Funds  58,651 

Due  from  Federal 
Government 

(Grants) 4,072,871 


Total  Revenue  accrued 
but  not  received 

as  of  June  30,  1991  4,302,563 

Total  Revenue  Earned  during  90-91 


Lapses  from  prior  year  appropriations 

Unreserved-Undesignated  Fund  Balance 

Before  Commitments  and  Expenditures  . 


Deduct:  Current  Year  Expenditures 

and  Commitments 
posted  from  07/01/90 

through  06/30/91  43,321,800 

Expenditure  Accruals 

as  of  06/30/91  3,033,680 

Commitments  liquidated 
against  06/30/91 

expenditure  accruals  . . . (3,045,406) 


Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments  before 

fiscal  year  1989-90  accrual  reversal 

Reversal  of  Commitment  and  Expenditure  Accrual  for 
1989-90  

Fund  Balance-Unreserved/Undesignated,  06/30/91  . . 


48,456,205 

1,080,769 

89,324,562 


43,310,074 

17,005 

$45,997,483 


EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 
CURRENT  EXECUTIVE  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1991 


Salaries  and  wages $20,971,744.04 

State  share  employee  benefits  7,522,679.97 

Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs 3,411,303.80 

Printing  and  advertising 1,501,078.50 

Automotive  repairs,  supplies  and  rentals 1,234,028.61 

Payments  to  local  municipalities  in-lieu-of-taxes  900,148.36 

Maintenance  and  improvements  of  building,  grounds 

and  machinery 1,405,225.14 

Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

Comptroller  services  rendered 439,000.00 

Auditing  services 73,464.03 

Civil  service  & personnel  services  31,796.17 

Purchasing  services 72,767.07 

Checkwriting  and  disbursement  services 20,852.28 

EDP  contractual  service 3,244.00 
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Pheasant  feed 439,669.17 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings  94,428.63 

Purchase  of  motor  vehicles 12,621.00 

Travel  and  special  conference  expenses  727,311.06 

Radio  and  communications  equipment  purchases  and 

contracted  maintenance  service 426,546.25 

Telephone  expenses  519,747.05 

Postage  563,568.98 

Heating,  power  and  light  476,830.45 

Legal,  appraisal  and  consulting  fees  483,201.33 

Other  supplies  and  services  322,498.80 

Uniforms  for  game  commission  personnel 231,433.05 

Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals  and  supplies  . 184,003.15 

Purchase  of  equipment  and  machinery  275,307.51 

Electronic  data  processing  contractual  services, 

rentals  and  purchases 517,730.56 

Educational  supplies,  literature  and  classroom 

training  equipment  209,022.40  • 

Insurance  — auto,  liability,  fidelity 147,465.61 

Clinical  services,  laboratory  and  medical  supplies  ....  6,317.35 

Payments  to  individuals  for  bear  damage  claims  24,008.85 

Deer  fencing  72,756.73 

TOTAL $43,321,799.90 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
SCHEDULE  OF  FIXED  ASSETS 
JUNE  30,  1991 


Land $60,326,373 

Buildings  & Building  Improvements 10,006,292 

Machinery  and  Equipment 5,029,244 

TOTAL  FIXED  ASSETS  $75,361,909 


ivt  , , 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Winchester  Catalogue  of  1899,  Wolfe  Publishing  Company,  6471  Airpark  Drive, 
Prescott,  AZ  86301,  156  pp.,  paperbound,  $10.50  plus  $3  s&h.  Nostalgia  never  goes 
out  of  style,  and  old  firearms  catalogs  provide  fascinating  reading  for  some.  As  was  the 
custom  of  its  day,  the  catalog  gives  explanations  of  parts,  assembly  and  disassembly 
techniques,  and  other  pieces  of  information  not  often  found  in  today’s  gun  catalogs. 
And  then  there  are  the  guns  and  their  descriptions,  such  as  the  many  varieties  of  the 
famed  Model  1894  lever-action:  “We  believe  that  no  repeating  rifle  system  ever  made 
will  appeal  to  the  eye  and  understanding  of  the  rifleman  as  this  will,  and  that  use  will 
continue  to  warrant  first  impressions,”  the  company  wrote  of  a gun  still  providing 
faithful  service  as  it  nears  its  centennial.  Winchester  buffs  and  aficionados  of  old 
firearms  and  ammunition  will  find  the  reprint  a good  library  addition. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Is  It  Live,  Or  . . . 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
Harry  Miller,  recording  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Sportsmen  for  the  Dis- 
abled, told  me  about  a 3-D  archery 
shoot  his  club  sponsored  in  September. 
Approximately  100  archers  gathered  on 
the  Conemaugh  Flood  Control  prop- 
erty to  participate  in  the  day-long  event. 
The  styrofoam  targets  had  been  in- 
stalled the  night  before,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  event,  club  members 
arrived  to  find  that  during  the  night  a 
black  bear  had  devoured  a javelina  tar- 
get and  a whitetail  buck  target.  Harry 
said  it  was  funny  to  watch  the  competi- 
tors clap  their  hands  and  shout  before 
shooting  at  the  bear  targets  to  make 
sure  they  weren’t  the  real  thing.  — WCO 
J.V.  Stefko,  Greensburg. 


Ever  Heard  of  Paper? 

TIOGA  COUNTY-  Note  taking  is 
an  important  part  of  law  enforcement 
work,  and  some  of  us  have  developed 
some  unusual  methods.  For  example, 
one  of  my  neighboring  officers  has  been 
observed  writing  in  the  dust  on  the 
hood  of  his  vehicle.  And  a deputy  I 
know  writes  his  notes  in  pen  on  the 
palm  and  back  of  his  hand.  — WCO 
Steve  Gehringer,  Mansfield. 


Collision  Course 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— \ was  driv- 
ing a patrol  vehicle  during  a training 
exercise  designed  to  teach  us  how  to 
make  night  stops.  Imagine  my  excite- 
ment using  lights  and  siren  and  alert- 
ness while  making  my  first  stop.  Imag- 
ine, too,  the  shock  I felt  when  I drove 
into  the  rear  end  of  the  vehicle  I was 
chasing,  which  contained  the  two  “vio- 
lators”—my  instructors. —Trainee 
Terry  D.  Wills. 

They’re  Working 

TRAINING  SCHOOL-  While  on  a 
field  trip  to  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  we  watched  the  aquatic 
vegetation  cutter  in  action.  The  ma- 
chine opens  vegetation-choked  marshes, 
allowing  them  to  be  better  used  by 
waterfowl.  While  watching  the  opera- 
tion, we  were  treated  to  the  sight  of  a 
majestic  soaring  bald  eagle.  The  Com- 
mission’s wildlife  management  tech- 
niques and  land  acquisition  programs 
are  a boon  to  wild  creatures  and  the 
people  who  like  to  watch  them.— 
Trainee  Bruce  C.  Metz. 

Some  Good  News 

GREENE  COUNTY- We  often  read 
about  global  warming,  pollution,  envi- 
ronmental disasters  and  so  forth.  I told 
that  to  one  of  my  hunter-ed  classes,  and 
then  I described  the  wildlife  I’d  seen  en- 
route  to  each  of  my  classes  that  month: 
whitetail  bucks  and  does,  turkey, 
groundhogs,  doves,  ringnecks,  rabbits, 
gray  and  fox  squirrels,  and  many 
species  of  songbirds  and  raptors.  We 
have  a long  way  to  go  toward  improving 
our  environment,  but  it  feels  good  to 
live  in  an  area  that  offers  such  great 
field  opportunities.  I also  get  a lot  of 
satisfaction  from  teaching  youngsters 
eager  to  enjoy  and  continue  our  conser- 
vation programs. — WCO  Robert  P. 
Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 
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Not  a Big  Fan 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-VauX  Ul- 
rich, Troy,  had  a bear  raid  his  beehives. 
Because  he  couldn’t  install  an  electric 
fence  right  away,  Paul  hung  a light  from 
the  hives  and  played  a tape  all  night 
long  — music  by  Mozart,  Bach  and  Bee- 
thoven. It  worked;  the  bear  didn’t  re- 
turn. Now  it’s  rumored  Paul  helped  the 
bear  go  into  early  hibernation  by  play- 
ing all  that  “long  hair”  music.  — WCO 
William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 

United  We  Stand 

TRAINING  SCHOOL- Our  class 
received  some  training  on  the  theories 
and  practices  of  people  opposed  to 
sport  hunting  and  trapping.  It’s  impor- 
tant that  all  sportsmen  and  women  real- 
ize the  increasing  prevalence  of  these  at- 
titudes. Even  with  the  great  hunting  and 
trapping  heritage  we  have  here,  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  state’s  pop- 
ulation participate  in  the  sports.  It’s  up 
to  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  stand 
together  and  defend  our  traditions.— 
Trainee  Mark  A.  Allegro. 

Feeding  Helps  Songbirds  — And  Us 

TRAINING  SCHOOL — January  is 
a hard  month  for  our  songbirds.  The 
scarcity  of  food  is  one  hardship  humans 
can  offset  by  placing  bird  feeders  in  our 
yards.  Feeding  birds  benefits  them,  and 
gives  us  enjoyment  out  of  watching 
and  identifying  them. — Trainee  James 
F.  Jolley. 


Turning  a New  Leaf 

WYOMING  COUNTY-  Deputy 
Eugene  Gaydos  was  investigating  a tip 
from  a concerned  sportsman  about  ille- 
gal baiting.  The  informant  showed  him 
the  bait,  located  under  a tree  stand,  and 
Gene  gathered  evidence.  During  the  in- 
vestigation, the  man  told  Gene  he’d 
once  been  a poacher.  One  day,  however, 
the  informant’s  teenage  daughter  asked: 
“Dad,  you  tell  me  not  to  take  drugs  or 
drink  alcohol  because  it’s  against  the 
law.  Why  do  you  get  to  choose  the  laws 
that  you  want  to  break  when  you  go 
hunting?”  The  man  thought  about  it 
and  decided  to  not  only  stop  poaching 
but  to  also  get  more  involved  in  the 
Commission’s  SPORT  program  by  re- 
porting illegal  hunting  activity. — WCO 
William  Wasserman,  Tunkhannock. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL- While  as- 
signed to  Cumberland  County  and 
WCO  Dave  Koppenhaver  for  a dove 
patrol,  I experienced  a different  proce- 
dure. Thanks  to  the  State  Police  and 
pilot  Don  Fautz,  we  were  able  to  patrol 
via  helicopter.  A number  of  hunters 
were  quite  surprised  when  we  dropped 
down  in  a chopper  to  check  them.  Most 
hunters  were  well  within  the  law,  but 
our  mission  still  produced  six  citations. 
Normal  patrol  won’t  be  the  same  when 
I think  back  on  the  ease  and  success 
of  airborne  law  enforcement  — Trainee 
D.E.  Mitchell. 
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Right  Answer 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-  Deputy 
William  Singley’s  daughter,  Mary  Beth, 
attended  a hunter-ed  class  at  Zion 
Grove.  One  of  the  instructors  asked  the 
students  what  they  should  do  if  they 
witness  a game  law  violation.  Mary 
Beth  quickly  raised  her  hand.  “First, 
find  out  what  they  did  wrong,”  she  said. 
“Second,  get  a description  ot  their  looks 
and  write  down  their  license  numbers, 
and  then  call  my  dad.”  — WCO  John 
Denchak,  Gordon. 


Not  Over  Yet 

TRA INING  SCHOOL  - Although 
many  hunting  seasons  will  soon  close, 
there  are  still  excellent  opportunities 
for  hunters  to  bag  whitetails.  With  the 
proper  licensing,  sportsmen  can  hunt 
antlerless  deer  on  farms  enrolled  in  the 
Commission’s  deer  damaged  farm  pro- 
gram. Hunting  is  good  on  many  of 
these  farms,  and  pressure  seems  a bit 
less  than  in  the  regular  firearms  season. 
A list  of  enrolled  farms  can  be  obtained 
from  the  region  offices.  Remember,  it’s 
not  over  ’til  it’s  over.  — Trainee  Jeffery  T. 
Kendall. 


Not  So  Easy  Prey 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-  As  I 
stocked  pheasants  on  a farm  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  birds  flew  to  a large  area  of 
cover  in  front  of  me.  Two  of  the  birds, 
however,  flew  out  of  view.  I heard  a 
commotion  in  the  direction  they  went, 
and  when  I turned  to  look  I saw  the 
farmer’s  son-in-law,  Sam  Sanner,  wav- 
ing his  arms,  hollering  and  running 
toward  what  looked  like  two  cockbirds 
fighting.  As  he  got  closer,  a red-tailed 
hawk  loosed  its  grip  on  a cockbird  and 
flew  off.  Mr.  Sanner  later  told  me  the 
redtail  had  swooped  down  as  soon  as 
the  cockbird  landed.  Sam’s  quick 
actions  saved  the  cockbird  and  prob- 
ably left  the  hawk  wondering  how  such 
an  easy  meal  got  away. — WCO  Daniel 
W.  Jenkins,  Somerset. 


Broad  Snake? 

TRAINING  SCHOOL- While  on  a 
trip  to  Hawk  Mountain,  three  young 
boys  watching  me  probe  a deep  crevice 
with  a walking  stick  asked  if  I was 
catching  snakes.  Looking  as  official  as 
possible,  I told  them  I was.  As  soon  as 
they  left  the  area,  though,  I reached 
into  the  crevice  and  retrieved  what  I was 
after  — my  tie.  — Trainee  Michael  D. 
Wojtecki. 


Esteemed  Coyote 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-  Although 
coyotes  are  often  given  bad  press,  there 
is  one  particular  coyote  I hold  in  high 
esteem.  It  was  seen  pulling  a roadkilled 
deer  from  a highway. — WCO  Donald 
R.  Burchell,  Dallas. 

Turkeys  and  More 

MERCER  COUNTY—  Last  summer 
all  WCOs  participated  in  turkey  baiting 
survey  routes,  part  of  the  continuing 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement to  monitor  turkey  populations 
and  provide  information  on  turkey 
management  areas.  As  i traveled  my 
two  routes  each  morning,  I saw  turkeys 
and  turkey  sign.  And  I saw  a lot  of 
other  wildlife,  too  — doves,  pheasants, 
grouse,  rabbits,  squirrels,  deer  and  even 
a bear.  Although  intended  as  a turkey 
survey,  the  routes  also  allowed  me  to 
view  a wide  variety  of  wildlife 
species.— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin, 
Greenville 
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Poor  Cycle  Ends 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-  The 
gypsy  moth  caterpillars  devastated  the 
county’s  woodlands  during  1989-90, 
but  the  cycle  of  destruction  was  broken 
last  year.  It  was  a banner  year  for  mast 
production;  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years  acorns  littered  the  forest,  and  wild 
grapes  and  other  food  were  abundant. 
If  this  winter  is  as  mild  as  the  past  few, 
we  should  see  a high  reproductive  rate 
among  many  species  this  spring.  — 
WCO  Stephen  S.  Hower,  Tremont. 

Beneficial  Activities 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  -While  tour- 
ing the  state,  I noticed  how  low  our 
streams,  ponds  and  reservoirs  were. 
Later,  at  a program  on  beaver  prob- 
lems, our  class  learned  about  the  habi- 
tat beavers  create  when  they  build 
dams  — and  the  water  which  these  dams 
hold.  When  I respond  to  a beaver  com- 
plaint, I’ll  do  my  best  to  resolve  the 
dilemma  by  explaining  the  benefits  of 
the  animal’s  industrious  activities.  — 
Trainee  Thomas  M.  Smith. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-  While 
teaching  the  game  law  portion  of  a 
hunter-ed  class,  I asked  the  students, 
“What  should  you  do  if  you  forget  to 
take  a pencil  to  complete  your  deer 
tag?”  One  student  responded,  “Call  the 
game  warden  and  ask  him  to  bring  one 
to  you.”  I hope  cellular  phones  don’t 
become  popular  with  hunters.  — WCO 
Colleen  Shannon,  Luthersburg. 


Big  Hit 

ELK  COUNTY-  When  the  Rolfe 
Beagle  Club  set  up  a hunters’  clay 
shoot,  it  didn’t  know  what  to  expect. 
The  first  group  that  went  through  the 
initial  stations  indicated  it  was  more 
difficult  than  trap  or  skeet.  By  the  end 
of  the  competition,  and  having  heard 
nothing  but  favorable  comments  from 
the  177  shooters  who  attended,  the  or- 
ganizers knew  hunters’  clays  was  a big 
hit  and  they  plan  to  do  it  again.  — WCO 
Richard  S.  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 

This  One’s  For  You 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- It's  been 
said  “Field  Notes”  is  the  most  popular 
section  of  GAME  NEWS.  That  was 
made  clear  to  me  when  I was  intro- 
duced to  someone  at  a get-together  in 
Lancaster  County.  She  said  she’d  been 
a follower  of  my  Field  Notes  and  was 
disappointed  that  I hadn’t  written  any 
lately.  She’s  an  avid  GAME  NEWS 
reader  who  reads  all  the  copies  her  hus- 
band brings  home  from  work.  — WCO 
Clifford  E.  Guindon,  Jr.,  Boswell. 

Keeping  Busy 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  Beaver  trappers 
this  year  may  take  up  to  56  animals  if 
they  trap  all  the  furbearer  management 
zones  across  the  state.  All  pelts  must  be 
tagged  in  the  counties  in  which  they 
were  harvested,  within  10  days  of  sea- 
son’s end.  Any  trapper  who  harvests, 
skins,  fleshes  and  stretches  56  beaver 
in  that  month-long  season,  however,  is 
busier  than  any  beaver  ever  was.— 
WCO  Steve  Spangler,  East  Berlin. 

Is  It  True? 

MONROE  COUNTY-  With  what 
appears  to  be  a record-breaking  mast 
crop  in  my  district,  it’s  time  to  test  the 
old-timers’  theory  about  winter’s  length 
and  severity  being  tied  to  mast  produc- 
tion. All  the  food  we  had  last  fall 
should  mean  — according  to  theory  — a 
long,  cold  winter. — WCO  David  E. 
Overcash,  East  Stroudsburg. 
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Neighborly  Dispute 

I spoke  with  wildlife  artist  Jack  Paluh 
and  learned  he  was  having  problems 
with  some  wood  duck  nest  boxes  he’d 
erected  on  his  property.  He’d  put  the 
boxes  on  trees  around  beaver  ponds,  but 
those  particular  trees  seemed  to  be  on 
the  beavers’  dinner  menu.  The  beavers 
had  cut  down  the  trees,  boxes  and  all. 
We’re  working  on  an  alternate  plan,  one 
that  may  involve  an  agreement  in  which 
the  beavers  recognize  the  woodies’  “ten- 
ant rights.”— LMO  Keith  Harbaugh, 
Meadville. 


Foolish  Suffering 

BEAVER  COUNTY—  The  raccoon 
was  dead.  It  died  from  strangulation 
after  the  collar  and  chain  it  was  wearing 
had  become  tangled  in  a treetop  at  a 
local  park.  It  had  obviously  been  some- 
body’s “pet.”  It’s  been  said  countless 
times  before,  but  it’s  nonetheless  worth 
repeating:  Taking  young  wild  animals  is 
illegal  and  immoral.  If  you  find  what 
seems  to  be  orphaned  animals,  leave 
them  alone  and  call  our  appropriate  re- 
gion office.  Also,  if  you  know  of  any- 
body who  is  harboring  any  wild  ani- 
mals, report  that,  too.  Remember, 
wildlife  is  the  combination  of  two 
words.  If  you  take  away  the  first,  you’re 
also  taking  away  the  second.  — WCO 
Keith  A.  Falasco,  Beaver  Falls. 


An  Unusual  Species 

ADAMS  COUNTY- 1 recently  got 
my  first  close  look  at  a nighthawk.  It’s 
an  unusual  bird,  with  a tiny  beak  and  a 
cavernous  mouth  it  uses  to  catch  insects 
while  flying.  The  nighthawk’s  feet  are 
very  small,  and  the  bird  exhibits  the 
extraordinary  characteristic  of  sitting 
lengthwise  on  a limb.  The  nighthawk 
certainly  didn’t  fit  my  image  of  a 
“hawk.”  I found  the  bird  after  it  had 
broken  a wing,  and  I won’t  forget  it  for 
a long  time. — WCO  Larry  Haynes, 
Gettysburg. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL- Last  fall,  we 
trainees  taught  a class  of  80  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  students.  We  em- 
phasized firearms  handling  and  safety, 
hunter  ethics,  trapping  and  game  law. 
For  many  of  us,  it  was  the  first  time 
we’d  spoken  to  a large  group.  The  stu- 
dents were  very  receptive  to  our  instruc- 
tion; they  didn’t  even  laugh  when  one 
trainee  accidentally  caught  his  fingers 
in  a Conibear  trap.  — Trainee  Brad 
Myers. 

Cooperation  Brings  Success 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-  I’d  like  to 
thank  the  following  organizations  for 
helping  make  our  Hunter- Trapper  Edu- 
cation program  a success:  Wilkes-Barre 
Township  Volunteer  Fire  Company, 
Germania  Hose  Company,  Zambor’s 
Sporting  Goods,  Boscov’s  department 
store,  Nanticoke  Police  Athletic  League, 
Crestwood  High  School  and  Nanticoke 
City  Council.  I’d  also  like  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  my  volunteer  hunter-ed 
instructors. — WCO  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Something  of  Value 

If  any  doubts  existed  as  to  the  value 
of  our  wildlife  food  plot  seed  packets, 
they  were  erased  back  in  August.  On 
three  consecutive  mornings  on  SGL  223 
I saw  four  hen  turkeys  with  20  poults,  a 
doe,  and  two  fawns,  and  two  young  red 
foxes  hunting  — all  on  a plot  only  150 
feet  long  and  30  feet  wide.  — LMO  Dick 
Belding,  Waynesburg. 
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PRECEDING  the  survey,  various  public  meetings  were  held  across  the  state,  giving  sports- 
men and  other  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  agency’s  deer  manage- 
ment program. 


AT  THEIR  October  1991  meeting, 
x\.the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sioners were  presented  with  the  results 
of  a survey  of  Pennsylvania  hunters 
conducted  by  the  agency’s  Bureau  of 
Wildlife  Management. 

Described  by  bureau  director  Cal 
DuBrock  as  a “survey  instrument  and 
not  a popularity  poll,”  the  format  in- 
cluded sending  a questionnaire  to  5,615 
hunters  randomly  selected  from  among 
the  1990-91  license  buyers. 

Questions  were  generated  from  sug- 


gestions from  agency  staff,  correspon- 
dence and  the  six  regional  deer  manage- 
ment public  forums  held  earlier  this 
year.  The  survey  produced  a 73  percent 
response. 

“This  is  a scientifically  based  survey 
with  a lot  of  accurate,  unbiased  data 
that,  in  the  future,  will  allow  our  com- 
missioners to  make  management  deci- 
sions with  a great  degree  of  validity,” 
said  Peter  S.  Duncan,  Commission  ex- 
ecutive director. 

Of  those  responding,  38  percent  indi- 
cated taking  a deer  during  the  1990-91 
season.  The  average  age  of  respondents 
was  40.  They  had  hunted  deer  in  Penn- 
sylvania an  average  of  21  years. 

Of  those  surveyed,  43  percent  replied 
that  they  hunted  deer  on  public  lands. 
The  region  of  the  state  most  heavily 
hunted  was  the  northcentral  (23  per- 
cent), followed  by  the  southwest  (18  per- 
cent). Some  39  percent  indicated  they 
held  membership  in  an  organized 
sportsmen’s  club.  Three  out  of  five  re- 
spondents believed  the  Commission  was 
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doing  a good  job  in  deer  management. 

Based  on  survey  results,  the  staff  rec- 
ommended to  the  commissioners  several 
changes  for  future  deer  hunting  seasons 
and  regulations.  If  these  proposals  are 
ratified  by  the  Commission,  they  would 
be  implemented  for  the  1993-94  hunt- 
ing season.  The  recommendations  are: 

1.  Require  an  antlerless  deer  license 
to  harvest  an  antlerless  deer  in  any  sea- 
son. Issue  antlerless  licenses  prior  to  the 
third  week  of  the  fall  archery  season. 
Include  an  ear  tag  and  report  card  with 
every  antlerless  license. 


2.  Extend  fall  archery  season  two 
weeks  into  November,  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  first  two  weeks  of  that 
season  would  be  for  bucks  only.  Require 
fluorescent  orange  for  archers  during 
the  overlap  period  with  the  general 
small  game  and  fall  turkey  seasons. 

3.  Continue  special  antlerless  seasons 
on  farms  reporting  deer  damage. 

“This  survey  was  designed  to  improve 
on  the  biological  soundness  of  the  man- 
agement system  and  at  the  same  time 
enhance  recreational  opportunities  to 
our  license  holders,”  said  Duncan. 


EIGHT  MIDSTATE  antique  dealers  have 
paid  fines  and  restitution  costs  of 
more  than  $4,700  for  selling  mounted  speci- 
mens in  violation  of  the  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
and  Wildlife  Code. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
conducted  a 10-month  investigation  into  the 
illegal  sale  of  waterfowl  and  protected  bird 
mounts  in  a three-county  area.  It  was  found 
that  commercial,  retail  sales  were  being  con- 
ducted at  a number  of  locations. 

“The  investigation  began  after  we  received 
a number  of  complaints  concerning  the  ille- 
gal sale  of  protected  bird  mounts  at  antique 
markets  and  auctions,”  said  James  R.  Beard, 
assistant  director  of  the  Commission’s  Bu- 
reau of  Law  Enforcement.  “We  need  to  send 
a message  that  this  kind  of  activity  is  illegal 
and  will  not  be  tolerated,”  continued  Beard. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  at  an- 
tique malls  and  shops  in  Lancaster  and 
Berks  counties  and  at  a private  residence  in 
Cumberland  County.  In  many  cases,  mounts 
of  protected  species  including  waterfowl, 
hawks  and  owls  were  on  public  display  in 
retail  booths.  Investigation  in  one  case  be- 
gan after  a classified  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  a daily  metropolitan  newspaper. 
The  paid  ad  listed  several  animal  and  bird 
mounts  for  sale. 

In  some  instances,  dealers  attempted  to 
circumvent  the  law  by  selling  and  providing 


a receipt  for  the  mount’s  base  and  not  the 
bird  itself,  an  indication  they  are  familiar 
with  federal  and  state  laws 

Kenneth  P.  Esterly  of  Reading  paid  fines 
and  restitution  in  the  amount  of  $1,490  for 
the  sale  of  mounts  identified  as  a Canada 
goose,  bufflehead  ducks,  old  squaw  ducks 
and  mallard  ducks.  William  H.  Packer  of 
Harrisburg  was  charged  with  five  counts  of 
selling  protected  birds  including  a blue  jay, 
grebe,  American  kestrel,  and  two  Cooper’s 
hawks.  He  settled  for  fines  and  restitution 
of  $1,250. 

Robert  H.  Tillisch  of  Harrisburg  paid  a 
settlement  of  $815  after  being  charged  with 
selling  waterfowl  and  two  Cooper’s  hawk 
mounts.  Clarence  E.  Eshleman  of  Lancaster 
paid  fines  and  restitution  of  $425  after  being 
charged  with  selling  mounts  of  a great 
horned  owl,  pintail  duck  and  common 
goldeneye  duck. 

Others  charged  as  a result  of  the  inves- 
tigation included:  Herbert  B.  Hardican  of 
Lititz,  selling  a Canada  goose  mount;  Orrin 
A.  Barndt  of  Coopersburg,  the  sale  of  one 
wood  duck  mount;  Harry  Kirn  of  West 
Chester,  the  sale  of  one  old  squaw  duck 
mount;  and  James  F.  Eubanks  of  Newmans- 
town,  selling  three  common  snipe. 

Charges  were  brought  by  WCOs  Ted  Fox, 
Lancaster  County;  Robert  Prall,  Berks 
County,  and  James  Binder,  Cumberland 
County. 
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Perry  A.  Hilbert 
teral  Aid  Supervisor 
Cleona 
1959-1991 


Budd  Souter 
Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
Montoursville 
7/12/65-6/28/91 


Richard  Garrett 
Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
Hanover 
1969-1991 


Janet  Harvey 
Clerk  Typist  3 
Camp  Hill 
1974-1991 


Irma  Hutchinson 
Clerical  Supervisor 
Latrobe 

10/18/71-2/15/91 


1991 

P 

G 

C 

Retirees 


Wes  Bower 
I & E Supervisor 
Huntingdon 
1959-1991 


Fred  E.  Hartman 
Wildlife  Biologist 
Jonestown 
1961-1991 


Eugene  Zaczyk 
Labor  Foreman 
Sagamore 
7/23/58-2/15/65 
7/16/68-12/21/90 


Joyce  Krzykowski 
Clerk  Typist  3 
Harrisburg 
6/7/65-3/29/91 


H.  Richard  Curfman 
WCO 

Coudersport 

1959-1991 


In  addition  to  those  pictured,  also  retiring  in  1991  were:  John  Booth,  Game  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor,  Trucksville,  1962  — 1991;  Donald  Fesiter,  Semi-Skilled  Laborer,  Dills- 
burg,  1969-1991;  Joy  B.  Hatcher,  Labor  Foreman,  Darlington,  1969-1991;  Walter  J.  In- 
galls, Semi-Skilled  Laborer,  Union  City,  1966  — 1991;  and  Jacob  Sitlinger,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Newport,  1958-1991. 


David  Booth 
Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
New  Castle 
9/25/78-5/24/91 


Glenn  Hepler 
Labor  Foreman 
Gratz 

1969-1991 


Joseph  Wiker 
WCO 

State  College 
1959-1991 


Robert  L.  Yeakel 
WCO 
Red  Lion 
1965-1991 


Robert  E.  Gray 
Radio  Engineer 
New  Cumberland 
1973-1991 


Robert  Culp 
Construction  Cost 
Specialist 
Harrisburg 
1/6/78-4/12/91 


Dolly  Fronk 
Clerk  Typist 
Thompsontown 
3/26/68-9/27/91 


Glenn  Hoy 
Education  Specialist 
Manheim 
1962-1991 


Jack  A.  Hepler 
Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
Gratz 

1973-1991 


Dorothy  Moyer 
Clerk  Typist  3 
Harrisburg 
1974-1991 


Dale  E.  Sheffer 
Director  of  Wildlif 
Mgmt. 
Gettysburg 
2/17/58-1/4/91 


Anthony  P.  Conti 
Labor  Foreman 
New  Castle 
1975-1991 


Donna  Snyder 
Purchasing  Agent 
Thompsontown 
1968-1991 


Francis  Hartman 
Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
Jersey  Shore 
1970-1991 


Richard  C.  Feaster 
WCO 
Aston 
1958-1991 


Henry  Emick 
Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
Williamsport 
1974-1991 


Clifford  N.  Forrester 
Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
Hamburg 
9/10/64-6/21/91 


Mary  Perugino 
Clerical  Supervisor 
Dallas 
1972-1991 


Keep  your  GAME  NEWS  looking  like  new  for 
years  to  come  by  storing  them  in  specially 
designed  binders.  Each  binder  holds  12  is- 
sues and  costs  $5,  delivered.  Order  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  De- 
partment AR,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Networking 


YOU  MIGHT  call  it  a “grousevine 
“turkey  network”  or  “buck  clique,” 
according  to  your  favorite  game  or 
what’s  in  season.  Nearly  all  of  us  are  a 
part  of  one,  a communications  circle 
that  lets  us  know  where  to  go,  when  to 
go,  and  how  to  hunt  for  best  success.  In 
the  business  world  the  name  for  this  sys- 
tem of  access  to  aid  and  information  is 
called  a network.  It’s  really  just  individ- 
uals giving  what  they  know  to  get  what 
they  don’t  know,  to  be  better  at  what 
they  do.  The  principle  of  networking  is 
universal,  and  is  as  effective  at  filling  a 
game  tag  as  clinching  a business  deal. 

Around  here,  the  phone  starts  ringing 
around  the  first  of  September,  as  the 
network  gets  in  gear  with  dove  season. 
“Where  are  the  birds  flying?”  is  the 
question  then.  Our  network  is  a rather 
loose  accumulation  of  friends,  relatives 
and  co-workers  who  call  regularly  to 
give  and  get  the  latest  on  what’s  going 
on  afield.  We  didn’t  plan  a network,  it 
just  sort  of  happened,  and  it  appears  to 
be  here  to  stay. 

The  network’s  unspoken  rules,  such 
as  they  are,  are  simple.  You  share  with 
me,  and  I’ll  share  what  I know  with  you, 
and  we’ll  both  be  more  successful.  Hu- 
man nature  being  what  it  is,  we  may  not 
tell  everything  about  all  our  hot  spots, 
but  we  still  contribute  enough  and  get 
enough  to  make  it  worthwhile. 

I’ve  found  the  network  to  be  a great 
time  saver.  I wish  I had  the  opportunity 
to  do  all  the  scouting  myself,  find  all 
the  game  concentrations  on  my  own. 
With  limited  time  off,  I can’t.  What  I 
don’t  have  time  to  do,  the  network  as 
a whole  does.  We  don’t  chart  out  terri- 
tories, but  we  all  have  different  haunts, 
so  scouting  as  a group  we  cover  more 
ground  than  any  one  of  us  could  alone. 
We  tell  each  other  our  findings  because 
we  know  we’ll  get  back  many  times  the 
information  we  give. 

“Have  you  been  up  on  the  ridge  yet?” 
a caller  might  ask.  “How’s  it  look  for 
bow  season?  Seeing  any  deer?”  “There 
seem  to  be  mainly  does  up  there  this 


A COMMUNICATIONS  circle  among  hunters 
is  an  invaluable  tool  to  find  game.  Networks 
often  include  friends,  relatives  and  co- 
workers. While  people  won’t  normally  di- 
vulge their  No.  1 spots,  they  can  guide  you 
to  some  good  hunting. 

year,  but  I saw  a couple  of  spikes,”  I’ll 
answer.  “Billy  told  me  he  saw  an  8-point 
and  a couple  of  6s  in  the  clover  in  back 
of  his  place  last  evening.  He  said  he’d 
show  us  where  we  could  put  up  our 
stands.”  Billy  may  be  so  willing  because 
he’s  got  a bigger  buck  picked  out  else- 
where, or  maybe  he’s  just  a nice  guy.  In 
either  case,  I’ve  benefited  by  the  con- 
nection. 

My  group  also  scouts  for  wildlife 
food  because  we  know  that’s  the  key  to 
finding  game.  Some  of  the  messages  we 
leave  for  each  other  sound  strange  out 
of  context.  “Plenty  of  nuts  on  top  this 
year,  but  the  bottom’s  full  of  apples.” 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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Again,  I can’t  get  to  all  locales  myself, 
but  my  callers  tell  me,  “I  walked  up 
Long  Hollow  yesterday,  and  there  were 
beech  nuts  everywhere,  and  lots  of 
grapes.  It  should  be  a great  place  for 
grouse  and  squirrels.”  I may  be  able 
to  contribute  news  of  a farmer  having 
picked  his  beans  already,  or  cut  his 
corn,  so  my  caller  will  know  where  to 
go,  or  not  to  go  the  next  day  he  hunts. 

When  it  comes  to  finding  out  about 
the  rut,  the  network  is  indispensable. 
Timing  is  important,  and  as  the  end  of 
the  archery  season  nears,  conditions 
change  from  day  to  day.  “Are  you  seeing 
any  scrapes?  Are  the  scrapes  being 
worked?”  Because  hunting  the  rut  is  so 
iffy,  locating  a hot  scrape  in  time  to  use 
it  is  no  easy  chore.  Bowhunters  can  be 
very  secretive  about  active  scrapes,  and 
even  within  their  own  network  they 
might  hold  out  on  the  best  one.  But 
they’ll  give  out  information  on  scrapes 
they  don’t  want  to  hunt,  or  on  scrapes 
they  won’t  get  a chance  to  hunt. 

In  spring  turkey  season,  the  situa- 
tion’s similar.  It  all  depends  on  finding 
a ready  tom.  “Are  you  hearing  any 
birds?”  I’m  asked.  “Has  anybody  had 
any  action,  or  are  the  hens  still  with  the 
gobblers?”  Spring  turkey  hunters  are 
usually  close  mouthed  about  exact  loca- 
tions of  birds,  until  they  bag  theirs. 
Then,  if  you’re  in  the  network,  they’ll  let 
you  know  where  they’ve  heard  other  tur- 
keys talking.  Sometimes  I’m  even  in- 


vited on  “guided”  hunts.  “Instead  of 
trying  to  explain  exactly  where  I heard 
the  bird,  why  don’t  you  just  go  out  with 
me  tomorrow.  I’ll  try  calling  him  in  for 
you.”  You  can’t  beat  that  for  service. 

By  being  in  contact  during  the  sea- 
son, we’re  able  to  act  immediately  when 
someone  finds  a ready  made  situation 
for  getting  game.  “Can  you  take  off  to- 
morrow? I busted  up  a flock  of  turkeys 
just  before  quitting  time.  If  we  get  there 
at  daybreak  we’ll  have  a good  chance  of 
calling  a couple  in  before  they  get  back 
together.”  The  scheme  doesn’t  always 
work,  but  it’s  an  opportunity  that’s  only 
available  by  networking. 

The  beautiful  thing  about  my  net- 
work is  that  it  is  local  enough  to  tell  me 
specifics  about  food  sources  and  game 
concentrations  practically  in  my  own 
backyard.  And  it  is  far  reaching  enough 
to  give  me  hunting  options  miles  away 
that  I would  not  have  otherwise.  Some 
in  my  network  live  “down  state”.  We 
share  information  on  conditions  and 
sightings  in  our  own  neck  of  the  woods, 
and  travel  to  the  better  pre-scouted 
hunting  if  the  situation  warrants. 

Having  a group  of  hunters  who  keep 
in  touch  with  me  gives  an  extra  human 
dimension  to  my  season.  I can’t  go 
hunting  with  each  and  every  one  of 
these  folks,  but  I can  catch  up  on  their 
experiences  afield  on  a nearly  daily 
basis.  I celebrate  their  successes  with 
them,  and  help  laugh  them  out  of  their 
disappointments.  They  usually  come 
to  my  home  so  I can  photograph  them 
with  their  trophies,  so  I get  to  see  the 
end  result  of  our  collaboration. 

There  is  one  down  side  to  a network. 
Tell  one  of  us  something  and  you’ve  told 
us  all.  If  you  miss  an  easy  standing  shot 
at  a buck,  or  fall  face  first  in  the  creek 
on  opening  day,  you’d  better  keep  it  to 
yourself.  The  only  thing  more  welcome 
on  the  network  than  game  information 
is  good  ol’  hunting  season  gossip. 
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Outdoor 
ildlife 
earning 

By  Bill  Einsig 


The  Bat  Club 


FOR  MOST  OF  the  past  school  year,  a 
small  group  of  fifth  grade  students 
have  given  up  their  lunch  recess  to  attend 
an  extra  class.  Rather  than  romp  on  the 
playground,  or  relax  with  classmates, 
these  students  volunteered  their  free  time 
to  study  one  of  the  most  maligned  and 
misunderstood  creatures  in  the  animal 
world  — bats. 

It  all  began  when  Brett  Frey,  then  a fifth 
grader  at  Wellsville  Elementary  School  in 
Northern  York  County  School  District, 
had  to  complete  a 4-H  project  on  public 
speaking.  He  chose  to  speak  to  the  other 
fifth  grade  students  about  bats  and  their 
problems  on  a worldwide  basis.  As  his 
project  developed,  so  did  the  idea  for  a 
club  in  which  students  could  study  bats 
on  a continuing  basis.  With  the  help  of  his 
grandfather,  Warren  Frey,  the  Wellsville 
Bat  Club  was  launched. 

Warren  was  a good  choice  for  adult 
leader  of  such  a group.  Retiring  after  22 
years  as  a fourth  and  fifth  grade  teacher 
at  Wellsville,  Warren  continues  to  be 
active  in  projects  that  combine  youth  and 
conservation.  He  is  chairman  of  the  edu- 
cation committee  for  the  York  Audubon 
Society  and  has  coached  teams  of  ele- 
mentary students  competing  in  the 
York  County  Ecomeet— a version  of  the 
more  familiar  Envirothon  designed  for 
senior  high  students. 

With  Warren’s  guidance,  along  with  the 
support  of  fifth  grade  teacher  Faithe 
Dourte  and  school  principal  Arnold 
Martz,  the  Bat  Club  began  meeting  more 
than  a year  ago  and  has  continued  to 


meet  weekly  during  the  school  year. 
About  a dozen  students  attend  regularly, 
while  others  attended  from  time  to  time. 
School  schedules  are  packed,  with 
nearly  every  minute  accounted  for,  so  the 
only  time  an  “extra”  club  like  this  could 
meet  would  be  after  school  or  during  the 
students’  recess.  After-school  meetings 
create  problems  with  missed  buses  and 
evening  schedules  so  the  club  members 
chose  to  meet  during  the  recess  time 
after  lunch. 

The  Bat  Club  decided  to  focus  its  edu- 
cation efforts  on  three  groups:  the  mem- 
bers, their  classmates  and  the  general 
public.  Members  started  with  them- 
selves. They  chose  bat  topics  to  research 
on  their  own  and  reported  what  they 
learned  to  the  rest  of  the  group.  They 
played  a variety  of  games  that  helped 
them  learn  important  bat  facts  and  con- 
cepts. They  also  learned  that  many  so- 
called  “facts”  about  bats  are  widely  be- 
lieved but  really  untrue. 

The  club  listened  to  guest  speakers 
including  PGC  Wildlife  Technician  Cal 
Butchkowski,  who  is  an  authority  on 
Pennsylvania  bats.  Members  learned  the 
problems  confronting  bats  in  our  state 
and  what  biologists  feel  must  be  done  to 
preserve  viable  populations  of  these  im- 
portant mammals.  Changing  prevalent 
attitudes  is  a crucial  first  step.  Without 
public  support  and  understanding  of 
these  fascinating  creatures,  it’s  unlikely 
researchers  will  be  able  to  explore  the  ec- 
ological secrets  we  need  to  know  in  order 
to  help  them. 
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Bats  often  get  into  trouble  by  making 
nuisances  of  themselves  in  home  attics 
where  they  raise  their  young  in  nursing 
colonies.  One  idea  that  could  prevent  this 
is  to  provide  alternative,  more  attractive 
colony  sites.  Several  plans  for  bat  boxes 
are  now  available  for  anybody  who  wants 
to  provide  nesting  space  and  keep  the 
bats  out  of  trouble.  The  Wellsville  Bat 
Club  members  built  12  such  boxes  and 
plan  to  erect  them  near  their  own  homes. 
Even  if  the  boxes  are  not  used  by  bats, 
they’ll  certainly  provide  an  opportunity  to 
enlighten  curious  visitors  who  wonder 
about  the  purpose  of  such  strange  boxes 
without  doors. 

Fortunately,  the  Bat  Club  didn’t  stop 
with  just  educating  themselves.  They 
knew  that  other  students  should  know  the 
facts  about  bats,  too.  So,  club  members 
designed  a lesson  on  bats  and  presented 
it  to  each  class  of  third  graders  in  their 
school.  They  hung  mobiles  (Bat  Mo- 
biles?), put  up  posters  and  designed  a 
bulletin  board  display  to  arouse  student 
interest. 

There  was  still  the  need  to  spread  the 
word  about  bats  to  adults  outside  of 
school.  This  is  usually  difficult  to  do  with- 
out money  and  experience,  but  the  Bat 
Club  hit  on  a novel  idea  that  is  sure  to 
impress  many  folks.  They  made  place- 
mats  which  they  are  giving  to  area  restau- 
rants that  want  to  use  them.  The  high 
school  graphic  shop  agreed  to  print  the 
club’s  design,  so  the  only  real  cost  was 
for  several  reams  of  legal  size  paper. 


THE  BAT  CLUB  at  Wellsville  Elementary 
School  is  made  up  of  fifth  graders  who’ve 
given  up  their  recess  to  learn  more  about 
one  of  nature’s  most  misunderstood  crea- 
tures. Club  members  devised  a number 
of  educational  materials  designed  to  teach 
others  about  bats. 

Imagine  waiting  for  a ham  and  swiss  on 
rye  with  a bowl  of  vegetable  soup  while 
you  read  about  all  the  good  things  bats 
do  for  us  and  learn  that  most  of  what  you 
thought  you  knew  was  wrong.  Here’s  just 
a sample  of  what  you  may  read: 

Bat  “Myth”  Conceptions 

1 . Bats  are  filthy.  (Wrong,  actually  they 
are  very  clean  animals.) 

2.  Bats  are  often  rabid.  (Wrong,  they 
are  no  more  likely  to  be  rabid  than 
most  other  meat  eaters.) 

3.  Bats  are  vicious.  (Wrong,  they  are 
more  afraid  of  us  and  only  want  to 
escape.) 

4.  Bats  are  blind.  (Wrong,  bats  have 
eyes  but  also  use  sound  waves  to 
find  insect  food.) 

5.  Bats  are  flying  rodents.  (Wrong,  bats 
are  not  closely  related  to  mice,  rats 
or  any  other  rodent.) 

6.  Bats  often  get  tangled  in  human  hair. 
(Wrong,  did  you  ever  see  this  actu- 
ally happen?) 

There’s  more  than  enough  tinder  here 
for  hours  of  fiery  stories  over  a second 
cup  of  coffee.  In  fact,  this  placemat  could 
be  one  of  those  “keepers”  you  fold  into 
little  squares  and  take  back  to  work  with 
you. 

While  it  is  true  that  bats  are  in  trouble 
around  the  world  and  that  we  must  act 
now  to  learn  as  much  about  their  secre- 
tive habits  in  order  to  help  them,  there  is 
another  moving  aspect  to  this  Bat  Club.  It 
was  the  kids  who  made  this  club  work. 
Their  efforts  should  not  only  make  a posi- 
tive impression  for  bat  conservation  but 
should  encourage  each  of  us  to  know  that 
young  people  like  these  have  the  interest 
and  willingness  to  become  involved  in 
serious  work  to  manage  wild  species. 
The  Wellsville  Bat  Club  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  us  all. 
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WELCOME  to  Clearfield  County.  Sit- 
uated in  central  Pennsylvania  and 
part  of  the  Game  Commission’s  North- 
central  Region,  the  county  is  bordered  to 
the  north  and  east  by  large  tracts  of 
sparsely  populated  orests  that  are 
mostly  publicly  owned,  thus  the  nick- 
name “Gateway  to  the  Outdoors.”  The 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities  here 
are  endless,  and  the  presence  of  an 
interstate  highway  makes  it  easy  for 
sportsmen  and  other  vacationers  to  get 
here. 

The  name  “Clearfield”  comes  from 
vast  cleared  areas  found  by  the  first 
settlers,  although  there  is  some  discrep- 
ancy as  to  whether  the  cleared  areas 
were  due  to  old  agricultural  practices  or 
by  the  buffalo  that  once  grazed  these 
lands. 

My  district  encompasses  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county  and  includes 
the  largest  population  areas  of  Sandy 
Township  and  the  city  of  DuBois.  The 
total  area  of  my  district  is  approximately 
400  square  miles,  with  a population 
around  30,000  people.  There  are  three 
state  game  lands  totalling  more  than 
9,000  acres  in  my  district,  plus  other 
lands  open  to  public  hunting  such  as 
32,000  acres  of  lands  enrolled  in  our 
public  access  programs,  thousands  of 
acres  of  Moshannon  State  Forest  lands 
and  three  state  parks.  Join  me  for  the 
next  12  months  as  my  deputies  and 
I explore  these  areas  and  more  in  the 
interest  of  wildlife  conservation. 

JANUARY  2—  Muzzleloader  and  late 
small  game  seasons  are  in,  but  the  pres- 
sure is  light.  Following  the  holidays 
everyone  is  back  at  work.  I pick  up  and 
dispose  of  two  roadkilled  deer  and 
deliver  hides  from  other  roadkills  to  my 
buyer.  In  the  afternoon,  I stop  at  District 
Justice  Wes  Read’s  office  in  DuBois  to 
check  on  the  numerous  citations  I filed 
following  the  deer  seasons.  From  there 
it’s  on  to  Orner  Farms  in  Home  Camp  to 
discuss  the  upcoming  special  deer  sea- 
son on  farms  suffering  from  crop 
damage. 

JANUARY  3 — The  early  morning  finds 
me  off  and  running  to  look  for  an  injured 
bear  along  1-80.  I’m  unable  to  locate 
the  bruin,  which  is  no  surprise  as  injured 


bears  have  an  amazing  ability  to  keep 
going.  I return  to  the  office  to  do  my 
monthly  reports,  and  later  in  the  after- 
noon I dispose  of  a roadkilled  deer. 

JANUARY  4 — 1 finish  my  reports  in  the 
morning  then  file  more  citations  at  Dis- 
trict Justice  Read’s.  In  the  afternoon  I 
patrol  for  hunters,  again  finding  little 
activity.  Later  at  night  I’m  called  out  to 
dispatch  a deer  injured  by  a vehicle.  I 
call  someone  who  has  requested  a deer 
and  issue  the  animal  and  permit  to  him. 
I’m  always  glad  when  such  an  animal 
is  put  to  good  use  rather  than  just  go  to 
waste. 

JANUARY  5 — It’s  Saturday  now  and  I 
spend  the  day  patrolling  for  hunters  and 
checking  beaver  dams  for  trappers. 
Deputy  Charlie  Spuck  from  Jefferson 
County  radios  me  late  in  the  afternoon. 
While  muzzleloader  hunting  in  my  dis- 
trict he  checked  a beaver  dam  and  found 
three  violations.  One  incident  involved  a 
man  Charlie  observed  tearing  out  a 
beaver  dam.  I arrive  and  issue  a citation. 

Shortly  after  I return  home,  I’m  again 
called  out  to  investigate  late  shooting  in 
a safety  zone.  I interview  the  complain- 
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ant  and  locate  the  suspect  at  his  home.  I 
determine  that  the  late  shooting  was  the 
result  of  the  hunter  simply  discharging 
his  muzzleloader  after  hunting.  I advise 
him  not  to  do  that  so  close  to  any  houses 
again,  but  do  not  issue  citations. 

JANUARY  8 — Today  I travel  to  the 
regional  office  to  pick  up  supplies  and 
evidence  returned  from  the  State  Police 
Crime  Lab  that  I need  for  an  upcoming 
hearing.  I also  spend  time  discussing 
upcoming  projects  with  Information 
& Education  Supervisor  Jerry  Zeidler. 

JANUARY  10  — I’m  scheduled  for  two 
hearings  at  District  Justice  Read’s  today. 
The  defendant  in  the  first  case  is 
found  guilty  of  deer  hunting  without  the 
required  amount  of  fluorescent  orange 
material.  The  second  defendant  fails  to 
appear  for  the  hearing.  He’s  found  guilty 
of  transporting  an  illegally  taken  deer 
and  failure  to  stop  for  a red  light  and 
siren.  His  attorney  later  appeals  this 
case  to  county  court.  In  the  afternoon,  I 
investigate  a report  about  a person  trap- 
ping small  mammals  and  using 
rodenticide  on  a U.S.  Forest  Service 
research  plot  in  my  district  without  hav- 
ing a special  permit  to  do  so.  I find  the 
report  to  be  true  and  that  the  individual 
doesn’t  have  the  necessary  permits.  I 
contact  Law  Enforcement  Supervisor 
Quig  Stump  at  the  regional  office  for  fur- 
ther guidance. 

JANUARY  11  — After  spending  time  — but 
not  really  succeeding— to  catch  up  on  all 
my  paperwork,  I conduct  a training  meet- 
ing for  the  five  deputies  in  my  district.  I 
am  fortunate  to  have  access  to  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry’s  District  9 headquar- 
ters building  for  these  meetings.  WCOs 
are  required  to  hold  at  least  six  deputy 
training  sessions  per  year,  but  most  offi- 
cers hold  more.  Tonight  we  review 
previous  year’s  accomplishments  and 
discuss  cases  still  pending.  We  also  dis- 
cuss a recent  Commonwealth  Court 
decision  that  affects  our  procedures  for 
confiscating  equipment  used  in  a viola- 
tion, and  then  review  law  enforcement 
guidelines  for  the  upcoming  special  deer 
hunt  on  farms.  Also  in  attendance 
tonight  is  a man  interested  in  becoming 
a deputy,  and  he  submits  his  application 


at  the  meeting.  Afterwards,  I patrol 
Union  and  Pine  townships,  but  there  is 
no  activity,  no  doubt  due  to  a snow 
storm. 

JANUARY  72— Today  is  the  last  day  of 
muzzleloader  season,  and  while  patrol- 
ling SGL  93  I discover  fresh  tracks 
left  by  several  ATVs.  The  unlawful  use 
of  ATVs  on  public  lands  is  an  ongoing 
problem  in  this  area,  and  I am  quite  per- 
turbed by  what  I see.  As  I travel  down 
through  the  game  lands,  I turn  a corner 
and  see  five  men  on  ATVs  heading 
straight  for  me.  I activate  my  red  light, 
block  the  roadway  with  my  vehicle,  and 
jump  out.  Three  of  the  violators  take  a 
nearby  side  road  and  get  by  me.  The 
other  two  take  off  through  the  woods  and 
I pursue  on  foot.  One  rider  manages 
to  loop  quickly  back  onto  the  road  and 
takes  off  in  the  direction  of  the  other 
three,  but  the  last  rider  continues 
through  the  woods,  across  a ravine  and 
up  a hill. 

Approximately  eight  inches  of  soft  wet 
snow  blanket  the  ground,  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  operator.  Of  course,  I am  not 
exactly  speeding  across  the  stuff  either, 
and  my  legs  are  beginning  to  feel  like 
jelly.  He  finally  stops  his  ATV  and  I stop 
running  (not  necessarily  by  choice).  We 
are  about  50  yards  apart  and  I plead 
with  him  to  come  back  to  me,  explaining 
that  he  is  only  making  matters  worse  by 
running  from  a state  officer.  I tell  him  I 
will  charge  him  with  only  one  violation  if 
he  turns  himself  in  now.  He  ponders  my 
offer  for  about  10  seconds  then  starts 
the  ATV  and  takes  off— so  much  for 
diplomacy. 

I have  an  advantage  now.  I can  hear 
him  struggling  through  the  snow  but  he 
doesn’t  know  where  I am.  I circle  the  hill 
below  him  and  come  up  behind  him.  He 
has  looped  back  around  to  the  edge  of 
the  hill  and  is  looking  down  toward  the 
road  where  my  vehicle  is.  I sneak  up 
behind  him,  grab  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  proclaim,  “State  officer,  you’re  under 
arrest.  Shut  off  the  machine.” 

He  says  he’s  tired,  anyway,  and  was 
going  to  give  himself  up.  I tell  him  it’s  too 
late  for  that,  but  that  he  can  still  redeem 
himself  if  he  tells  me  where  I can  find  the 
other  four  riders. 

He  gets  in  my  vehicle  and  directs  me 
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to  a camp  just  outside  the  game  lands. 
We  find  two  of  the  culprits  there  and  dis- 
cover the  other  two  have  gone  home. 

The  two  remaining  are  from  Connecticut. 
I place  them  under  arrest  and  take  them 
to  District  Justice  Read  who  accepts 
a guilty  plea  and  places  them  in  the  city 
jail  until  their  nearby  uncle  arrives  with 
$300  in  fine  money  for  each  of  them. 

I later  contact  the  other  two  riders  and 
they  settle  on  field  receipts  for  $300  a 
piece.  The  rider  I apprehended  in  the 
woods  pleads  guilty  and  is  fined  $200. 
Each  of  them  also  received  a two-year 
license  revocation  for  failure  to  stop  for 
an  officer.  Many  AT V riders  think  running 
from  law  enforcement  officers  is  a game, 
but  it  isn’t.  Officers  have  been  severely 
hurt  trying  to  stop  illegal  riders  on  game 
lands.  It’s  a violation  we  take  very  seri- 
ously. 

JANUARY  74-78— This  week  I’m  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  an  examiner  for  the 


oral  test  portion  of  the  Civil  Service 
Exam  for  Game  Conservation  Officer 
Trainees.  The  21st  Class,  which  by  the 
time  you  read  this  is  enrolled  at  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  is  the 
second  step  for  applicants.  The  first  step 
was  a written  examination  administered 
in  the  fall  of  1990.  Of  the  900  or  so 
people  who  took  the  written  exam,  the 
top  300  were  given  the  oral  test. 

I am  assigned  to  the  Pittsburgh  test 
site,  the  state  office  building.  Another 
test  site  is  in  Harrisburg.  I arrive  at  the 
Civil  Service  office  and  find  fellow  Game 
Commission  officers  from  the  Southwest 
Region:  LES  Larry  Heade,  IES  Barry 
Moore,  FAS  Harry  Richards,  WCO  Sam 
Lockerman  and  WCO  Matt  Hough.  We 
will  all  serve  on  the  rating  boards,  along 
with  civilian  raters  trained  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

The  first  morning  is  orientation  and 
training  on  completing  the  rating  forms 
and  familiarizing  the  civilians  with  our 


Fun  Games 

Who  Am  I? 

By  Connie  Mertz 

1 . I am  a nocturnal  bird  of  prey.  My  eerie  mating  call  can  be  heard  on  winter 

nights. 

2.  I am  a tree-clinging  bird  often  found  around  feeders,  and  I have  the 

unusual  ability  to  go  down  tree  trunks  head  first. 

3.  I also  am  a common  visitor  to  feeders,  especially  where  sunflower  seeds 

are  provided.  I add  a pretty  red  contrast  to  winter  snow. 

4.  I am  a large,  black,  intelligent  bird.  I am  seen  flying  over  fields  and 

forests.  I often  make  my  presence  known  to  hunters. 

5.  I am  sometimes  mistakenly  called  a wild  canary.  In  winter,  the  male  of  my 

species  changes  colors  from  a lemon  yellow  to  olive-green  resembling  the 
females. 

6.  I am  a small  familiar  songbird  easily  recognized  by  my  song.  My  black  cap 

and  white  cheek  patches  give  me  away. 

Answers  on  page  64 
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job  description.  Sandra  Boyer  from  our 
Harrisburg  office  is  there  to  assist  with 
the  training  and  to  serve  as  a liaison  for 
our  agency.  She  will  also  fill  in  on  the 
boards  when  needed.  Each  board 
consists  of  one  Game  Commission  rep- 
resentative and  one  civilian  rater.  Each 
candidate  is  tested  individually,  but  they 
are  all  asked  the  same  eight  questions. 

We  rate  the  prospects  only  on  their 
answers;  we  do  not  have  access  to  their 
applications  or  any  other  information. 

The  questions  are  job-related  and  are 
designed  so  we  can  evaluate  the  candi- 
date on  characteristics  necessary  to 
perform  the  job.  This  is  the  third  time 
I have  served  on  the  oral  boards,  and 
I find  the  system  is  very  objective  and 
well  designed. 

Serving  as  an  examiner  is  no  easy 
task.  We  must  give  each  candidate  our 
undivided  attention,  and  we  take  accu- 
rate notes  so  we  can  justify  the  ratings 
given.  Each  board  tests  seven  candi- 
dates per  day,  and  the  testing  and 
evaluation  take  approximately  one  hour 
per  person.  It's  hard  work,  but  I enjoy  it 
and  am  proud  to  be  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess for  selecting  new  officers. 

In  the  evening  those  of  us  staying  at  a 
hotel  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
sights  in  Pittsburgh.  This  is  the  first  time 
I’ve  spent  any  time  in  the  city  and  I am 
impressed  by  it  all.  I’m  glad  my  district  is 
in  Clearfield  County,  though,  and  after 
five  days  I’m  glad  to  return  home. 

JANUARY  79  — While  I was  away,  the 
special  deer  hunt  on  farms  suffering 
crop  damage  started,  and  this  is  the  first 
Saturday  of  the  hunt.  WCO  Dick  Boden- 
horn  from  Elk  County  covered  my  district 
and  will  return  again  today  to  help  me 
out  as  no  farms  in  Dick’s  district  were 
enrolled. 

Clearfield  County  had  more  farms 
enrolled  in  the  program  than  any  other 
county  in  the  Northcentral  Region,  and 
I have  12  properties  enrolled  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
allow  more  deer  to  be  harvested  off 
farms  suffering  from  crop  damage.  Dick 
tells  me  everything  has  been  going  well, 
with  no  major  law  enforcement  problems 
except  for  one  individual  who  was  appre- 
hended after  killing  a deer  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  nearest  farm  approved  for 


the  hunt.  We  patrol  separately  today,  and 
Deputies  Russ  Bell  and  Larry  Long  are 
also  patrolling.  The  district  is  well  cov- 
ered and  none  of  us  encounter  any 
violators. 

JANUARY  22— On  a scheduled  day  off  I 
take  Deputy  Jeff  Colbey  to  District  Jus- 
tice Daisher’s  office  in  Clearfield  for  a 
hearing  on  a late  spotlighting  charge. 

The  defendant  is  found  guilty. 

JANUARY  23  — After  doing  office  work  I 
head  down  to  Cambria  County  where  I 
meet  WCO  Larry  Olsavsky  who  will  help 
me  serve  a subpoena  on  a man  I need 
to  testify  at  a hearing.  After  some 
searching  we  locate  the  rural  address 
and  successfully  serve  the  subpoena. 

JANUARY  24  — LES  Quig  Stump  is  in  my 
district  today  for  a meeting  with  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  researchers  I found  trap- 
ping. We  explain  their  need  to  obtain  a 
permit.  We  are  glad  to  cooperate  with 
other  agencies  doing  legitimate  research 
work,  and  in  this  case  the  USFS  is 
studying  the  impacts  on  oak  forest 
regeneration  on  the  Moshannon  State 
Forest  and  in  other  areas  in  the  state. 

We  explain  the  procedures  and  the  nec- 
essary requests  and  tell  them  approvals 
will  soon  be  made. 

JANUARY  25  — This  evening  I'm  the 
guest  on  a live,  call-in  radio  show  on 
WOWQ-FM  with  Charlie  Burchfield.  This 
is  the  first  time  I’ve  been  on  radio  so  I 
don’t  know  what  to  expect.  I answer  lis- 
tener's questions,  on  subjects  ranging 
from  feeding  wildlife  in  the  winter  to 
becoming  a deputy.  The  time  goes 
quickly  and  I’m  soon  off  the  air  and  on  to 
a beaver  tagging  session  at  the  Sabula 
Fire  Hall.  I finish  the  night's  activities  by 
patrolling  SGL  77. 

JANUARY  26  — Today,  the  last  day  of  the 
special  deer  season,  I’m  to  participate 
as  “mayor”  of  the  wildlife  station  in  the 
Klondike  Derby  during  Polar  Bear  Week- 
end at  Camp  Mountain  Run  Boy  Scout 
Camp  near  Penfield.  I set  up  a station 
with  wildlife  tracks,  pelts  and  mounted 
specimens  that  the  scouts  must  identify. 
Two  wildlife  technology  students  from  the 
Penn  State-DuBois  campus  assist  me 
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as  more  than  300  boys  will  be  participat- 
ing. 

At  lunchtime  the  region  office  dis- 
patcher contacts  me  about  an  illegal 
deer  kill.  I immediately  turn  the  station 
over  to  my  helpers  and  call  Deputy  Bill 
Pringle  to  assist  me.  Then  I talk  with  the 
witness  who  discovered  the  deer,  field- 
dressed  and  tagged,  hidden  in  the 
bushes.  He  found  the  deer  in  an  area 
near  one  of  the  farms  enrolled  in  the 
special  season,  but  said  the  drag  mark 
in  the  snow  indicated  the  deer  had  not 
been  taken  from  the  farm. 

Bill  and  I arrive  on  scene  just  in  time  to 
encounter  Eli  Pole  and  his  son  emerging 
from  the  woods.  I ask  if  they  had  any 
luck,  and  they  say  they  had  gotten  a 
deer  earlier  and  were  just  returning  to 
pick  it  up.  It’s  the  same  deer  reported  to 
me,  and  I check  to  see  if  it  is  properly 
tagged.  Mr.  Pole  claims  he  wounded  the 
deer  on  the  farm  property,  and  then 
trailed  it  a half-mile  away,  to  the  area 
where  he  killed  it.  However,  when  I 
asked  him  to  show  me  the  tracks  in  the 
snow  where  he  tracked  the  deer  he 
admits  that  he  did  not  shoot  the  deer  on 
the  farm.  He  later  settles  on  a field 
receipt  for  the  violation. 

JANUARY  29  — The  previous  evening  the 
landlord  of  a house  in  DuBois  told  me 
that  a man  he  had  hired  to  work  on  the 
house  saw  evidence  that  tne  occupants 
had  an  illegal  deer.  This  morning  I obtain 
a search  warrant  from  District  Justice 
Read  and  request  assistance  from 
neighboring  WCO  Don  Zimmerman  and 
Jefferson  County  Deputy  Jerry  Himes 
(my  deputies  are  all  at  work).  We  arrive 
at  the  house  and  find  two  occupants, 
and  upon  executing  the  warrant  we  dis- 
cover evidence  of  what  we  initially 
thought  were  two  deer.  While  questioning 
one  of  the  suspects,  however,  Don 
finds  out  that  three  deer  had  been  taken 
unlawfully,  at  the  Treasure  Lake  Resort, 
by  these  two  plus  a roommate  and  his 
uncle,  Paul  Moore. 

We  leave  after  collecting  the  evidence 
and  taking  statements.  I spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  tracking  down  and  question- 
ing the  other  suspect.  All  in  all,  the  case 
results  in  four  people  being  charged  with 
three  illegal  deer  and  fined  $1,500  each. 

I call  the  informant  later  to  let  him  know 


This  year’s  embroidered  Working  To- 
gether for  Wildlife  patch  features  the 
ruffed  grouse,  our  state  bird,  and 
costs  $3  delivered.  As  in  past  years, 
proceeds  from  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  are  used  to  support  nongame 
research  and  management  projects. 
Order  from  the  Game  Commission, 
Department  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave- 
nue, Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


what  happened  and  to  thank  him  for  call- 
ing. There  are  too  many  people  who 
know  of  similar  violations  but  don’t  want 
to  get  involved. 

JANUARY  31  — I have  a hearing  in  the 
morning  for  a man  charged  with  riding 
an  ATV  on  the  property  of  a public 
access  cooperator.  The  cooperator  had 
called  just  as  the  ATVs  went  through  his 
property;  he  knew  they  would  be  back 
before  too  long.  Deputy  Larry  Long  and  I 
were  dispatched  to  the  area  and  were 
waiting  for  them.  The  three  codefend- 
ants had  already  paid  their  fines,  and  the 
fourth  fails  to  show  for  the  hearing  today. 
He’s  found  guilty.  Afterwards,  I interview 
a prospective  deputy  applicant  in 
Curwensville  and  conduct  background 
investigations  on  two  other  men  who 
have  submitted  deputy  applications. 

Phew!  January  can  be  a busy  month, 
especially  with  the  extra  deer  season 
and  the  continuation  of  illegal  activities. 
Join  me  next  month  as  the  action  slows 
down  a notch  and  I diversify  into  other 
areas  of  responsibility. 
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Chuck  Fergus 


ONE  WINTER  MORNING,  a 
friend  of  mine  was  watching  sev- 
eral does  and  their  last-year’s  fawns 
picking  up  the  kernels  of  corn  he  had 
scattered  on  his  driveway.  Suddenly  the 
deer  lifted  their  heads.  A buck  stood  on 
the  bank,  the  light  catching  his  antlers, 
tall  pale  tines  rising  from  curving 
beams.  The  does  and  young  deer  scat- 
tered; the  buck  ambled  down  to  feed. 

That  evening  my  friend  put  out  more 
grain.  He  called  softly  to  the  deer  wait- 
ing in  the  pines,  and  soon  his  driveway 
was  filled  with  the  familiar  gray  forms 
snuffling  up  the  corn.  All  at  once  they 
raised  their  heads,  then  calmly  resumed 
feeding.  A deer  came  down  the  slope  — a 
lone  doe,  my  friend  thought  at  first. 
Then  he  noticed  a bloody  spot  the  size 
of  a half-dollar  on  each  side  of  the 
deer’s  crown,  and  recognized  the  awe- 
inspiring buck  of  that  morning.  The 
does  made  room  for  the  now-antlerless 
buck,  who  peaceably  joined  the  throng. 

In  the  deer  of  North  America  — 
white-tailed,  mule  and  black-tailed 
deer;  wapiti  or  elk;  moose;  and  cari- 
bou—the  males  all  have  antlers.  Antlers 
are  status  symbols,  weapons,  visible 
evidence  of  the  annual  reproductive 
cycle,  an  index  to  the  health  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  and  the  habitat.  Horns,  found  on 
sheep  and  cows,  are  composed  of  kera- 
tin, the  same  stuff  that  goes  into  hair 
and  claws.  Horns  grow  ever  longer  and 
are  not  shed.  But  antlers  are  made  of 
bone;  a buck  grows  and  sloughs  off  his 
pair  of  antlers  each  year,  as  regularly  as 
a tree  sends  out  leaves  and  drops  them. 

The  bloody  spots  that  my  friend  no- 
ticed are  called  pedicels.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  pedicels  of  whitetail  bucks 
start  to  swell  in  March.  As  the  days 
lengthen,  a buck’s  endocrine  system  re- 
leases hormones  that  direct  the  blood  to 
begin  depositing  bone  salts  on  the  pedi- 
cels. Small  buds  appear,  from  which 
antlers  quickly  grow. 

Deer  antlers  are  the  fastest-growing 
structures  in  the  animal  world.  In 
April,  May  and  June,  they  may 
lengthen  a quarter  of  an  inch  a day. 
Antlers  have  their  own  blood  vessels 
and  nerve  endings  and  are  sheathed  in  a 
skin  called  “velvet”  that  looks  and  feels 
like  the  cloth  of  the  same  name.  Hairs 
on  the  velvet  act  as  touch  receptors  to 
help  the  buck  avoid  banging  his  incipi- 
ent headgear:  If  an  antler  is  injured,  it 
may  grow  out  like  a wing  or  a twisted 
hand,  or  off  at  a weird  angle. 

Rarely  do  I see  bucks  in  early  sum- 
mer. They  are  lying  low,  feeding  heavily, 
taking  care  not  to  damage  their  tender 
growing  racks.  Like  bones,  antlers  are 
composed  of  calcium  and  phosphorous 
along  with  traces  of  magnesium  and 
other  minerals.  The  buck’s  body  robs 
nutrients  from  ribs,  sternum,  skull: 
Only  after  the  rack  is  fully  formed  will 
these  bones  be  replenished.  That  antlers 
hold  the  body  hostage  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  even  a starving  buck  will 
grow  them  (although  its  rack  will  be 
stunted). 

Many  people  think  they  can  tell  a 
deer’s  age  from  the  number  of  points  on 
its  rack.  Not  so.  While  rack  size  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  age,  more  im- 
portant are  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
available  food.  For  their  first  antlers, 
many  yearlings  grow  “spikes,”  paired 
single  tines.  But  where  vegetation  has 
been  damaged  by  a too-large  deer  herd, 
many  older  bucks  may  also  have  spikes. 
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The  better  the  food,  the  larger,  longer 
and  thicker  the  antlers.  In  rich  farm- 
land, even  young  bucks  may  grow  im- 
pressive branching  racks. 

Heredity  governs  the  rack’s  basic 
shape.  On  some  racks,  the  main  beams 
crowd  together,  the  terminal  points 
almost  touching  in  front.  Other  antlers 
spread  wide  on  either  side.  Some  racks 
lack  brow  tines  (the  points  closest  to  the 
skull).  Unless  he  injures  his  antlers,  a 
buck  will  grow  a similar-shape  rack 
year  after  year,  with  the  maximum  size 
coming  around  age  six  or  so.  If  a buck 
lives  long  enough,  his  antlers  will  dwin- 
dle. A very  old  buck,  like  a young  one, 
may  wear  spikes. 

After  the  summer  solstice,  when  the 
days  begin  to  shorten,  “the  tyranny  of 
testosterone,”  as  one  biologist  has  called 
it,  takes  effect.  The  buck’s  testicles  en- 
large and  secrete  the  hormone  testoster- 
one, causing  the  antlers  to  harden  and 
the  velvet  to  dry  out.  Bucks  rub  their 
antlers  against  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
in  effect  to  peel  away  the  skin.  Big 
bucks  pick  on  big  trunks.  Last  year  I 
found  a tree  5 inches  in  diameter  that 
had  lost  a sizable  patch  of  bark  to  a 
rubbing  buck:  A smaller  tree  2 feet  off 
to  one  side  bore  incidental  marks  from 
the  other  beam  of  what  must  have  been 
a truly  magnificent  spread. 

Bucks  go  into  rut  before  the  does  be- 
come receptive,  and  they  get  downright 
rowdy.  Once,  sitting  on  a stump  in 
an  October-yellow  woods,  I heard  a 
thrashing  sound  that  kept  getting  closer. 
A buck  stepped  into  an  opening,  strode 


hooking  and  shaking  the  trees  with  his 
antlers.  Their  tines  had  been  polished 
clean,  but  the  base  of  each  antler  re- 
mained dark  brown,  stained  by  dried 
blood  from  the  rubbed-off  velvet.  The 
buck  grunted  as  he  pushed  and  worried 
the  saplings,  working  off  his  frustration 
while  strengthening  his  neck  muscles. 

When  bucks  meet  in  early  fall,  they 
spar  with  each  other,  touching  antlers 
and  pushing  lightly.  When  the  does 
come  into  estrous  — November  and  early 
December  — the  conflicts  become  earn- 
est. The  bucks  circle  each  other,  tucking 
their  chins,  tilting  their  antlers  forward. 
Because  big  racks  usually  belong  to  big 
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bucks,  a deer  often  avoids  fighting 
simply  by  displaying  the  symbol  of  his 
dominance. 

When  two  evenly  matched  bucks  con- 
verge, they  lunge  at  each  other,  racks 
meeting  with  a clatter.  An  antler  is  built 
to  take  abuse:  Its  outer  coating  of  hard, 
compact  bone  is  plated  to  a spongy 
core.  Antlers  bend  before  they  break, 
but  sometimes  they  do  splinter  under 
the  force  of  a head-on  collision.  Be- 
cause the  antlers  are  at  that  point  dead, 
a broken  tine  does  not  bleed  and  prob- 
ably causes  no  pain.  More  dangerous  is 
entanglement:  Pairs  of  bucks  have  been 
found  dead  of  starvation,  their  antlers 
inextricably  locked. 

Nature  did  not  design  antlers  to  be 
lethal  weapons;  their  branching, 
basketlike  form  lends  itself  more  to 
pushing  than  to  goring.  For  several 
minutes,  fighting  bucks  strain  and 
shove,  each  trying  to  knock  his  oppo- 
nent off-balance.  Eventually  one  com- 
batant weakens  and  turns  to  flee.  The 
winner  may  slash  at  him.  Only  rarely 
are  bucks  killed  by  antler  wounds. 

As  the  days  shorten,  the  buck’s  body 
slows  its  production  of  testosterone. 
The  hormone  is  also  expelled  with  the 
semen.  After  the  does  are  mated,  winter 
closes  in  and  the  antlers,  once  useful, 
become  impediments.  Most  bucks  shed, 


or  cast,  their  antlers  in  early  winter: 
With  their  armament  gone,  they  are  as 
docile  as  does.  Dominant  bucks  tend  to 
shed  their  antlers  first,  sometimes  as 
early  as  late  November,  having  depleted 
their  testosterone  by  doing  most  of  the 
breeding.  The  shedding  of  antlers  is 
hormonally  triggered.  They  may  fall  off 
separately,  a few  days  apart,  or  both 
may  topple  within  minutes  of  each 
other.  My  deer-feeding  friend  went  out 
the  morning  after  the  buck  showed  up 
sans  headgear,  and,  after  a bit  of 
searching,  found  where  the  fresh  sheds 
had  fallen,  only  33  feet  apart. 

Another  friend,  less  experienced  in 
woodlore,  told  me  he  didn’t  think  any 
bucks  lived  on  his  land  because  he  had 
never  found  a shed  antler.  More  likely, 
they  decayed  before  he  found  them. 
Porcupines,  squirrels  and  mice  riddle 
antlers  for  the  minerals.  Lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  they  mold  and  break 
down.  The  best  way  to  find  a shed  ant- 
ler is  to  search  in  winter  bedding  and 
feeding  areas:  swamps,  hemlock  and 
rhododendron  thickets,  brushy  south- 
facing slopes,  places  where  deer  can 
find  food  and  protection  from  the  wind. 
Look  in  March  and  April,  after  the 
snow  has  melted  and  before  the  vegeta- 
tion thickens. 

Last  November  I was  canoeing  with  a 
friend.  We  were  talking  about  bucks, 
and  I mentioned  that  in  20  years  of 
knocking  around  in  the  woods  I had 
never  found  a nice  shed  antler.  We 
beached  the  canoe  and  got  out  to  ex- 
plore a stand  of  hemlocks.  Stepping 
from  the  cobbled  creekbed  into  the 
trees,  I looked  at  the  ground.  There, 
half-covered  with  fallen  needles,  mirac- 
ulously spared  by  rodents  and  other 
agents  of  decay,  lay  a beautiful  4-point 
antler. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

There  are  two  things  to  aim  at  in  life:  first , to  get  what  you  want;  and,  after  that , to  enjoy 
it.  Only  the  wisest  of  mankind  achieves  the  second. 

— Logan  Pearsall  Smith 
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TODAY’S  BOW,  with  its  wheels,  cables,  pin  sights  and  other  accessories,  is  a far  cry  from 
what  was  used  in  the  art  of  archery  in  its  infancy.  The  compound  is  now  a standard  for  most 
hunters,  yet  there  are  still  those  who  prefer  more  traditional  designs. 


Back  to  Basics 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


«T)ACK  TO  BASICS.”  This  title  is 

£>  often  used  to  address  the  treat- 
ment of  some  accomplishment  wherein 
fundamentals  have  become  clouded  by 
advancements  in  design  or  application. 

Aviation  is  a good  example.  Aspiring 
pilots  learn  to  fly  small  airplanes  before 
they  tackle  the  big  stuff.  Because,  no 
matter  how  mechanical,  how  hydrauli- 
cally or  electronically  assisted  airplanes 
become,  their  designers  are  tied  to  cer- 
tain basic  aerodynamic  facts  of  propul- 
sion and  gravity.  But,  if  you  want  to 
know  what  flying  is  all  about,  get  be- 
hind the  controls  of  a little  propeller  job 
and  feel  the  wind  against  your  nerves 
and  muscles. 

Shooting  the  bow  and  arrow  is  some- 


what like  flying  an  airplane.  There  is 
still  room  for  compound  bows  and 
Stealth  Bombers.  But  if  you  want  to 
feel  what  archery  is  all  about,  get  be- 
hind a longbow  or  a recurve  and  set 
your  muscles  against  its  resistance  until 
you  become  a part  of  it  and  have  control 
over  it.  After  that,  the  compound,  in  its 
many  configurations,  is  a piece  of  cake. 
Well,  almost. 

Ugly  Contraption 

There  was  a time  when  archers  were 
weaned  on  either  the  longbow  or  the 
recurve  before  advancing  to  the  com- 
pound. Some  were  slow  to  accept  this 
ugly  contraption  of  wheels,  pulleys  and 
cables.  About  the  only  resemblance  to  a 
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conventional  bow  was  the  string  and  a 
set  in  the  limbs,  which  would  seem  to 
relegate  it  at  first  glance,  by  knowledge- 
able archers,  to  the  trash  heap.  Further- 
more, this  set  was  held  in  place  by  steel 
cables,  and  it  took  a mechanical  engi- 
neer, it  seemed,  just  to  change  the  string 
on  one. 

The  only  thing  the  compound  bow 
had  going  for  it  was  the  fact  that  even  a 
poor  one  would  outshoot  one  of  Robin 
Hood’s  best  yew  longbows  of  the  same 
weight.  And  you  could  throw  in  the  top 
Asiatic  reflexed  and  deflexed  bows  of 
yore  to  boot.  It  was  really  a revolting 
development  in  a sport  that  relied  on 
such  sentiment  as,  “So  long  as  the  new 
moon  returns  in  heaven,  a bent  beauti- 
ful bow,  so  long  will  the  fascination  of 
archery  keep  hold  of  the  hearts  of  men.” 
(Thompson) 


It  was  no  problem  for  experienced 
archers  to  switch  to  the  compound  bow. 
I remember,  in  1970,  when  George  Slin- 
zer  handed  me  one  at  the  Forksville  Fes- 
tival. “Draw  it  and  see  what  you  think.” 
I did  and  was  unimpressed.  However, 
George,  a right-handed  archer  who  won 
the  state  archery  championship  to  the 
point  of  monotony  and  was  to  win  it 
left-handed,  thought  it  shot  “pretty 
good.”  That  should  have  clued  me  in  to 
the  fact  that  I would  see  more  of  them. 
Did  I ever! 

Unfortunately,  my  publisher  back 
then  was  getting  out  my  book,  “Arch- 
ery—From  Golds  to  Big  Game.”  Of  569 
pages,  one  long  paragraph  was  devoted 
to  the  compound  bow.  But  it  did  con- 
tain this  sentence,  “The  mechanical 
aspect  of  the  bow’s  action  after  release 
has  made  it  controversial  relative  to  tar- 
get competition,  but  its  merits  have 
imposed  it  into  archery  per  se  as  a per- 
manent resident.” 

I didn’t  know  then  that  the  bow 
would  need  special  legislation  to  make  it 
legal  for  hunting  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
still  not  permitted  in  State  and  National 
Archery  Association  target  competi- 
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HUNTERS  SHOULD  PRACTICE  from  various 
positions  they  might  encounter  in  the  field, 
left.  The  ability  to  shoot  accurately  from 
awkward  angles  can  be  a big  help.  At  right, 
the  traditional  stance.  The  weight  is  evenly 
distributed  on  the  legs  and  the  body  is 
upright. 

tions.  Many  members  shoot  compounds 
in  tournaments  where  they  are  legal, 
and  by  far  the  majority  hunt  with  them. 

Experienced  archers  who  move  to  the 
compound  are  normally  able  to  apply 
the  basics  they  have  learned  to  the  newer 
bow.  Beginning  archers  who  go  right 
to  the  compound,  in  my  opinion,  miss 
much  of  what  attracted  many  of  us  to 
archery.  You  are  much  more  a part  of 
the  bow  when  you  are  still  in  complete 
control  at  release  of  the  arrow.  The 
compound,  in  effect,  is  somewhat  like  a 
riding  horse  jumping  off  a cliff.  You 
will  get  back  all  that  energy  he  used 
climbing  the  mountain,  but  you’re  not 
as  sure  what’s  happening  as  you  would 
be  if  you  rode  him  to  the  bottom. 

Every  shot  begins  with  certain  funda- 
mentals. They  were  outlined  by  Roger 
Ascham,  in  about  1545,  in  the  first 
known  book  on  archery  in  the  English 
language.  A question  was  posed  by  Phi- 
lologus,  in  the  period’s  manner  of  using 
conversation  to  present  and  argue  a 
theme,  “What  handling  is  proper  to  the 
instruments  [of  archery]?”  Toxophilus 
answered,  “Standing,  knocking,  draw- 
ing, holding,  loosing,  whereby  cometh 
fair  shooting.  . . .” 

That  gives  us  a starting  place  and  a 
list  of  essential  basics  as  valid  today  as 
in  Ascham’s  time.  And  it  matters  not 
whether  you  are  shooting  a compound, 
loaded  with  all  the  extra  gadgets  some 
consider  necessary,  or  an  umbrella  stave 
braced  with  a piece  of  fishing  line.  The 
outcome  in  shooting  an  arrow  will  be 
determined  basically  on  how  you  per- 
form the  essentials  outlined  by  Ascham. 
My  son,  Brad,  who  has  a fair  collection 
of  archery  trophies,  served  as  model  for 
the  photographs  used  here  to  demon- 
strate some  basics  with  both  the  recurve 
and  compound  bows. 

Standing  is  a proper  place  to  start  be- 
cause this  is  the  position  from  which  all 


but  a very  few  shots  are  taken.  The  ex- 
ceptions cover  almost  any  position  you 
might  find  necessary  at  the  approach  of 
a game  animal.  Or,  in  Ascham’s  day,  it 
might  have  been  a human  antagonist. 

Basically,  the  proper  stance  is  one 
that  places  the  upright  body  laterally 
on  a plane  with  the  line  of  sight.  A 
slight  modification,  or  more  open 
stance,  is  adopted  by  some  who  use  a 
center  of  chin  anchor.  But  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  addressing  the  target 
is  keeping  your  weight  evenly  balanced 
on  both  legs.  Your  body  becomes  a 
shooting  platform.  There  is  a tendency 
to  lean  toward  the  target  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  draw,  or  to  lean  back  to 
compensate  for  too  long  a draw.  Either 
might  introduce  bad  habits  that  can 
foul  up  your  shooting.  If  either  is  a 
problem,  you  are  probably  over-bowed. 

Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are 
valid  and  preferred  when  shooting  up  or 
down.  Bending  at  the  waist,  so  that  the 
upper  body  maintains  the  same  physical 
relationship  to  the  line  of  sight  as  when 
standing  upright,  will  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  your  shooting  form.  You  may 
not  even  be  conscious  of  it,  but  your 
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safety  strap,  will  compensate  for  the 
difference. 

Under  hunting  conditions,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  maintain  a good  shoot- 
ing stance.  Consequently,  it  is  wise  to 
practice  in  abnormal  positions.  You  will 
unconsciously  adjust  your  weight  as  you 
find  it  necessary,  but  if  you  have  never 
tried  it,  waiting  for  your  first  shot  at  a 
deer  under  such  circumstances  is  likely 
to  bag  nothing  but  unpleasant  memo- 
ries. 

Ascham’s  “knocking,”  which  today 
has  a different  meaning,  is  now  spelled 
nocking  and  refers  to  recesses  at  each 
end  of  the  bow  for  the  string  loop  on  all 
but  the  compound,  which  has  a contin- 
uous string  or  a connection  with  a 
cable.  However,  it  also  refers  to  the  nock 
at  the  string  setting  of  the  arrow  on  the 
bowstring. 

Bow  nocks  were  once  a problem  when 
horn  or  bone  or  wood  of  the  bow  was 
fashioned  to  provide  a place  where  the 
string  would  rest  without  coming  off  or 
being  unduly  chafed.  They  are  seldom  a 
problem  today.  If  the  string  loop  frays 
unduly,  it  is  usually  because  it  was  not 
served  properly  with  other  material,  or 
the  knot  that  holds  the  serving  is  im- 
properly made. 

Arrow  nocks  themselves,  machine 
made  and  molded,  are  rarely  imperfect 
enough  to  cause  problems  if  they  are 
properly  attached  to  the  arrows.  Care- 
lessness in  fitting  them  to  the  shaft  can 
cause  the  arrow  to  fly  poorly.  This 
sometimes  comes  about  when  a nock  is 
replaced,  and  the  owner  merely  applies 
a bit  of  adhesive  without  thoroughly 
cleaning  the  cone  to  which  it  attaches. 
A tool  is  made  for  the  purpose.  At  the 
very  least,  the  shaft  should  be  cleaned 
of  any  former  adhesive  residue. 

Drawing  has  undergone  a bit  of  a 
change  from  when  it  was  a tossup  as  to 
whether  the  arrow  should  be  drawn  to 
the  chest  or  to  the  ear.  Homer,  writing 
800  or  900  years  B.C,  spoke  of  Pan- 
darus,  “Up  to  the  pap  his  string  did  he 
pull,  his  shaft  to  the  hard  head.”  By 
Ascham’s  time,  the  ear  had  won  out. 
Drawing  and  holding  were  almost  indis- 
tinct in  the  effort  to  get  the  arrow  off 


THE  RECURVE  BOW,  above,  supplanted  the 
long  bow,  and  in  the  early  days  few  acces- 
sories were  added.  But  with  the  advent  of 
the  compound,  all  manner  of  acoutrements 
became  commonplace. 


weight  will  shift  to  offset  the  unnatural 
position.  If  it  didn’t,  you  could  fall  over 
toward  or  away  from  your  target.  Al- 
though there  are  sights  to  accommodate 
the  forward  lean  when  shooting  from  a 
tree  stand,  positioning  your  body  to  the 
bow  as  when  upright,  by  utilizing  a 
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and  away.  However,  his  final  advice  on 
drawing  fits  today’s  need,  . . draw 
easily  and  uniformly,  that  is  for  to  say, 
not  wagging  your  hand,  now  upward, 
now  downward,  but  always  after  one 
fashion,  until  you  come  to  the  rig  or 
shouldering  of  the  head,  is  best  for  both 
profit  and  seemliness.”  What  better  ad- 
vice could  be  offered  today’s  archers. 

Ascham’s  advice  on  holding  was  tied 
to  the  longbow,  “Holding  must  not  be 
for  long,  for  it  both  putteth  a bow  in 
jeopardy,  and  also  marreth  a man’s 
shoot  . . .”  Today,  especially  with  the 
compound  and  the  use  of  sights,  we 
hold  as  long  as  necessary,  maintaining 
back  pressure  until  the  moment  of  re- 
lease. But,  we  “loose,”  as  he  advised, 
“So  quick  and  hard,  that  it  be  without 
all  girds,  so  soft  and  gentle,  that  the 
shaft  fly  not  as  it  were  sent  out  of  a 
bow-case.”  I’ll  buy  that  for  instinctive 
shooting. 

However,  when  sights  are  being  used 
holding  requires  more  finesse  and  atten- 
tion to  detail.  Constant  back  pressure 
must  be  maintained  to  avoid  overdraw- 
ing or  creeping;  the  bow  must  be  held  at 
the  vertical;  an  unvarying  anchor  must 
be  used;  mental  concentration  on  that 
one  shot  is  necessary.  A discussion  of 
any  one  of  these  details  could  fill  a 
column  such  as  this. 

I hesitate  on  advice  by  Leo  the  Em- 


peror who,  “would  have  all  archers  in 
war  to  have  both  their  heads  polled 
(hair  cut)  and  their  beards  shaven,  lest 
the  hair  of  their  heads  should  stop  the 
sight  of  the  eye,  the  hair  of  their  beards 
hinder  the  course  of  the  string.”  And, 
yet,  when  you  look  at  some  archers 
today,  it  makes  one  wonder  . . . 

Loosing,  the  seemingly  simple  act  of 
letting  go  the  drawn  bowstring,  would 
appear  to  be  just  that.  However,  there 
are  such  faults  as  hunching,  plucking, 
and  dropping  the  bow  arm.  Having 
been  guilty  of  all  three  on  occasion,  I 
can  speak  with  authority. 

Hunching,  pushing  the  bow  arm  and 
weight  forward,  is  usually  an  attempt 
to  overcome  a tendency  to  shoot  low, 
whether  instinctive  or  because  of  a mis- 
placed sight.  Correcting  the  sight  is 
simple,  but  a hunching  habit  can  only 
be  corrected  by  will  power.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  plucking,  a last  instant 
side  motion  of  the  string  fingers  as 
though  plucking  a string  instrument. 
Dropping  the  bow  arm  is  sometimes  a 
sign  of  tiredness,  but  it  can  become  a 
habit  that  is  fatal  to  a score  card. 

I would  like  to  add  one  item  to  As- 
cham’s fundamentals  — follow  through. 
This  is  the  simple  act  of  holding  your 
bow  in  shooting  position  and  keeping 
your  mental  aim  fixed  until  the  arrow 
has  found  its  mark. 


Cover  Painting  By  Taylor  Oughton 

The  ruffed  grouse,  our  state  bird,  is  this  year’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
feature.  As  a quarry,  the  grouse  is  known  for  its  explosive  flushes,  twisting  flight, 
and  incomparable  taste  on  the  dinner  table.  Taylor  Oughton’s  rendering  was 
selected  from  among  39  entries.  Taylor  has  been  a wildlife  artist  for  some  25  years, 
and  his  most  recent  accomplishments  include  winning  the  poster  contest  for  New 
York’s  Catskill  and  Adirondak  parks  bicentennial  in  1985,  and  placing  sixth  in  the 
federal  duck  stamp  contest  in  ’89.  Of  his  winning  WTFW  painting,  Taylor  said 
getting  the  right  background  was  most  difficult,  but  he  finally  found  a glaze  that 
brought  the  painting  to  life.  The  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program  is  de- 
signed to  raise  money  to  help  fund  agency  research  directed  specifically  for  non- 
game species.  Funds  from  the  sale  of  WTFW  fine  art  prints  and  collectible  patches 
go  to  meet  those  monetary  demands.  As  in  past  years,  an  issue  of  600  signed  and 
numbered  full  color  prints  is  being  offered.  Image  size  is  approximately  15  x 22Vi 
inches  on  acid-free  100  percent  rag  paper.  Price  is  $125  delivered;  add  $97.50  if  you 
want  it  framed.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Department 
AR,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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LEWIS  FIRES  his  Dumoulin  22-250  simultaneously  through  Chrony  and  Oehler  35P  chrono- 
graphs to  check  the  Chrony’s  readings.  The  Chrony  is  compact  and  easy  to  use;  its  digital 
readout  is  large  enough  to  be  read  from  10  feet. 


New  For  *92 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


64T’D  LIKE  to  buy  a chronograph, 

X but  I don’t  have  a lot  of  money  to 
spend.  I see  you’ve  used  Oehler  chrono- 
graphs for  many  years,  and  I know 
they’re  top  of  the  line.  But  what  about 
some  of  the  less  expensive  ones  on  the 
market  these  days?  Do  they  give  reliable 
readings?” 

I admitted  that  my  association  with 
chronographs  was  limited  to  four:  a 
Herter’s  model  I obtained  back  around 
1962,  an  Avtron  K233  in  the  early  ’70s, 
an  Oehler  32/61  in  1975  and  the  Oehler 
Model  35P  in  1989.  And  none  was  ex- 
actly inexpensive. 

My  questioner  suggested  I test  several 
models,  thinking  many  handloaders 
would  be  interested  in  my  results. 

Shooting  Chrony,  Inc.,  it  just  so  hap- 
pened, had  a model  on  the  market  I was 
anxious  to  test.  The  Chrony  is  a com- 
pact unit  consisting  of  a folding  metal 


box,  two  cardboard  diffuser  stands  and 
two  white  plastic  diffusers.  It’s  powered 
by  a single  9-volt  alkaline  battery. 

Unfolding  the  Chrony  is  like  opening 
a book.  The  legs  of  the  diffuser  stands 
fit  into  side  slots  on  the  front  and  back 
of  the  unit.  The  plastic  diffusers  are  in- 
stalled in  slots  on  top  of  the  diffuser 
stands  and  the  unit  is  ready.  The  instru- 
ment can  be  placed  on  a table  or 
mounted  on  a camera  tripod. 

After  installing  the  diffuser  stands 
and  diffusers,  I mounted  the  Chrony  on 
a tripod  and  placed  it  10  feet  from  the 
shooting  bench.  The  diffuser  stands 
have  oblong  cut-outs  that  are  wider  at 
the  top  than  the  bottom.  The  stands 
should  be  used  for  every  test,  but  the 
diffusers  are  needed  only  when  the 
Chrony  is  operated  in  bright  sunlight  or 
under  strong  indoor  lights. 

When  shooting  through  the  cut-outs 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMS  such  as  those  in 
the  ARMS  package  have  eliminated  much  of 
the  hassle  and  mystery  of  ballistics.  Shoot- 
ers no  longer  have  to  rely  solely  on  pub- 
lished data.  With  computer  programs  it’s 
much  easier  to  study  trajectory,  wind  drift 
and  many  other  facets. 

in  the  stands,  the  bullet  passes  over  slots 
near  the  front  and  rear  of  the  Chrony. 
Below  each  slot,  in  the  black  plastic 
box,  is  a photosensor  focused  toward 
the  sky  or  the  light  source.  Between  the 
sensors  and  the  light  source  are  the 
diffusers,  if  required.  When  the  bullet 
travels  through  the  first  window,  a 
shadow  is  created  that  triggers  the  first 
sensor  to  start  counting.  The  bullet’s 
shadow,  likewise,  signals  the  second 
sensor  to  stop  counting  when  it  goes 
through  the  second  window.  The  bullet’s 
speed  is  tabulated  and  then  shown  on 
the  liquid  crystal  display  on  the  front  of 
the  Chrony.  The  display  readout  can 
easily  be  read  from  10  feet. 

The  Chrony  works  best  on  hazy  or 
cloudy  days,  as  opposed  to  sunny  days, 
because  the  light  is  more  diffused. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  diffusers 
aren’t  needed.  For  indoor  use,  a 40- watt 
fluorescent  or  60-watt  incandescent 
light  bulb  is  recommended.  Place  the 
bulbs  about  four  inches  to  the  right  and 
above  each  diffuser.  Place  some  type  of 
shield  in  front  of  the  first  bulb  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  muzzle  blasts. 

Using  a Ruger  No.  1 heavy  barrel  22- 
250,  I tested  Hornady  factory  ammuni- 
tion with  53-grain  hollow  point  bullets. 
I fired  five  shots  through  the  Oehler 
35P  and  five  through  the  Chrony.  The 
average  velocity  read  by  the  Oehler  was 
3630  fps  and  3627  fps  for  the  Chrony. 
The  extreme  velocity  variations  shown 
by  the  chronographs  was  32  fps  on  the 
Oehler  and  43  on  the  Chrony. 

To  use  both  chronographs  in  tandem, 
I mounted  the  Chrony  on  the  skyscreen 
rail  of  the  Oehler  about  six  inches  in 
back  of  the  first  skyscreen.  This  al- 
lowed me  to  fire  simultaneously 
through  both  chronographs.  I used  a 
custom  bolt-action  Dumoulin  22-250 
with  a load  of  4350,  9Vi  Remington 
primer  and  a 52-grain  Sierra  HPBT 
Match  bullet.  The  average  velocity 


readings  shown  by  the  Oehler  was  3451 
and  3446  for  the  Chrony.  Average  dif- 
ference was  a little  over  8 fps. 

The  results  I obtained  from  the 
Chrony  compared  favorably  with 
results  from  both  the  Oehler  and  Av- 
tron  K233.  The  Chrony  has  a very  short 
screen  spacing  of  just  one  foot,  but  the 
readings  were  consistent.  I see  no  rea- 
son why  this  compact  unit  would  not  be 
a real  asset  to  the  handloader. 

Call  First 

Factory  warranty  is  one  year  from  the 
date  of  purchase,  and  Shooting  Chrony, 
Inc.,  suggests  calling  before  shipping 
the  unit  back  to  the  factory  because  the 
firm’s  technical  representatives  might 
be  able  to  “fix”  it  over  the  phone. 

Many  shooters  and  handloaders  still 
shy  away  from  computers.  This  is  a 
mistake.  For  one  thing,  many  hand- 
loaders— myself  included  — are  hardly 
math  wizards.  Because  the  complexities 
of  figuring  formulas  are  beyond  our 
mathematical  abilities,  we’re  forced  to 
accept  book  figures.  The  computer 
changes  all  that.  The  market  is  full  of 
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THE  OSPREY 
IS  BACK! 


We  need  your 
Continued  Support. 
Donate  on  Line  IOC  or 
19C  of  the  State 
income  tax  form 
to  the 

Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund 
Pa’s  Tax  Checkoff. 


Write  for  information: 

Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund 
P.O.  Box  1467 

Room  Al-85,  3rd  & Reily  Streets 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


top  ballistic  computer  programs  that  do 
a host  of  complex  ballistics  calculations 
in  a matter  of  seconds. 

Bill  Jones  of  Peripheral  Data  Systems 
(7165  S.W.  Fir  Loop,  Tigard,  OR 
97223)  a developer  of  computer  soft- 
ware for  gun  enthusiasts,  recently  sent 
me  a comprehensive  ballistics  program 
called  ARMS.  Designed  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  both  collectors  and  shooters, 
the  ARMS  software  bridges  the  gap  be- 
tween computers  and  guns. 


Ballistics  Calculator 

One  part  of  this  program  is  called 
ARMSCALC,  which  is  a full-function 
ballistics  calculator  for  estimating  bal- 
listics, recoil,  power  factors  and  coeffi- 
cients. ARMSCALC  comes  loaded  with 
specifications  on  most  commercial  am- 
munition, more  than  600  bullets,  plus 
loads  developed  with  the  company’s 
ARMSLOAD  program. 

ARMSCALC  prints  ballistic  graphs, 
bullet  drop,  time  of  flight,  maximum 
bullet  height,  wind  deflection,  plus  up 
and  downhill  trajectory  and  remaining 
velocity  and  energy  figures. 


ARMSLOAD  is  designed  to  track 
performance  of  shotshell  and  metallic 
cartridge  loads,  calculate  cost  compari- 
sons, and  analyze  chronograph  and  tar- 
get data. 

Arms  Inventory  (ARMSINV)  is  an 
inventory  control  system  for  firearms 
and  accessories.  It  covers  everything 
from  bills  of  sale,  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments from  sales  and  trades,  to  collec- 
tion data  sheets  and  inventory  listings  in 
a variety  of  categories. 

The  entire  ARMS  3.25  program  is 
$119  ($49.95  per  module)  and  is  com- 
patible with  IBM  computers  or  IBM 
clones.  A machine  capable  of  640K 
RAM  is  required  to  run  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  comprehensive  instruction  man- 
uals include  charts  of  what  the  ARMS 
programs  will  do.  No  longer  does  a 
handloader  have  to  depend  on  book  fig- 
ures. In  a matter  of  minutes,  a printout 
is  available  on  velocities  or  trajectory 
arcs.  The  inventory  program  permits 
carrying  a complete  record  of  each  fire- 
arm and  its  accessories  — scopes,  slings, 
gun  cases  and  holsters.  It  will  also  give 
a printout  of  the  entire  inventory  show- 
ing its  value.  ARMS  is  a welcome  addi- 
tion for  the  serious  shooter,  reloader 
and  collector. 

Accuracy  is  a product  of  not  only 
uniform  velocities,  but  also  balanced, 
square-base  bullets.  Factory  bullets 
have  improved  significantly  over  the 
years,  but  benchrest  shooters  wanting 
to  cut  5-shot  groups  well  below  Vz  inch 
at  100  yards  put  their  trust  in  handmade 
custom  bullets. 

Back  in  the  mid  ’70s,  benchrest 
shooter  Jim  Cook  began  developing 
precision  bullet  making  equipment  that 
would  efficiently  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  highly  uniform  match  grade 
bullets.  After  much  expense  and  test- 
ing, Cook  manufactured  a 65-grain 
6mm  bullet  that  achieved  accuracy  and 
excellence.  Cook  claimed  tests  con- 
ducted in  a warehouse  yielded  5-shot, 
five-group  aggregates  less  than  .100. 
The  bullets  also  shot  tight  groups  under 
less  favorable  conditions.  Unfortu- 
nately, ill  health  forced  Jim  Cook  to 
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COOK  BULLETS  are  now  produced  by  Wal- 
ter Jankowski,  and  they’re  reported  to  be 
quite  accurate.  Currently,  6mm  bullets  are 
being  produced,  and  a 224-caliber  line  is 
planned. 

abandon  his  bullet  making  in  the  early 
1980s. 

In  1991,  Walter  Jankowski  (1846 
Rosemeade  Parkway  No.  188,  Carroll- 
ton, TX  75007)  purchased  Cook’s 
equipment,  and  with  Jim’s  assistance  is 
now  producing  6mm  Cook  bullets.  The 
new  bullet  is  a 65-grain  flat  base  hollow 
point  enclosed  in  J-4  jacket.  Later  in 
the  year,  Jankowski  plans  to  soon  bring 
out  224-caliber  bullets.  Jankowski  says 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  equipment  and 
his  full-time  commitment,  he  will  be  a 
reliable  source.  Shipment  is  made 
within  two  days  direct  from  manufac- 
turer. Prices  $11.50  per  hundred,  $105 
per  thousand. 

I received  several  boxes  of  Cook  65- 
grain  6mm  bullets,  but  not  in  time  to 
get  range  results  in  this  article.  I 
checked  several  dozen  bullets  on  a bul- 
let spinner  for  concentricity  and  square- 
ness of  base.  Readouts  were  less  than 
.0003  (three  ten-thousandths  of  an 
inch)  which  compares  favorably  with 
handmade  custom  bullets  I’ve  checked. 

Jankowski  claims  Cook  bullets  are 
excellent  for  both  competitive  work  and 
varmint  shooting.  Before  the  winds  of 
winter  hit,  I’ll  be  checking  this  flat  base 
bullet  on  both  the  range  and  in  the  pas- 
ture fields.  They  might  add  a new  di- 
mension to  my  woodchuck  hunting. 

Several  items  in  the  optical  line  show 
signs  of  promise.  Eyeglass  wearers 
might  want  to  take  a long  look  at  Jason 
“GlassesOn”  binoculars.  Power  ranges 
are  7x35,  8x40  and  10x50.  These  binoc- 
ulars are  the  first  to  offer  a full  and 
wide  field  of  view  for  eyeglass  or  sun- 
glass wearers.  Oversized  lenses  with  flat 
rubber  cushioned  eyeglass  guards  fit 
snugly  against  the  user’s  glasses,  maxi- 
mizing comfort  and  light  transmission. 
They  give  a full  field  of  view  while  keep- 
ing glasses  on  — hence  the  name.  The 
right  objective  barrel  has  diopter  ad- 
justment, and  the  binoculars  feature  a 
large  bar  focus  wheel. 


The  electronic  red  dot  sight  is  gaining 
more  favor  with  many  handgun  and 
rifle  hunters.  The  Aimpoint  Model 
3000,  for  instance,  sports  many  features 
shooters  have  asked  for.  It’s  a small, 
lightweight  sight  that  easily  mounts  on 
practically  all  firearms,  and  its  sharp 
adjustable  red  dot  covers  only  2 Vi 
inches  at  100  yards.  The  unit  uses  a 
standard  type  battery. 

Best  Features 

The  Model  3000  incorporates  the  best 
features  from  Aimpoint’s  earlier 
models.  It  mounts  in  standard  1-inch 
scope  rings,  and  Aimpoint  also  has 
mounting  systems  for  most  popular 
firearms.  The  Model  3000  is  not  in- 
expensive, which  indicates  it  is  built 
to  withstand  the  recoil  of  the  heaviest 
magnums. 

Switching  to  an  electronic  sight  is  a 
wise  move  for  hunters  who  have  prob- 
lems obtaining  proper  eye  relief  under 
field  shooting  conditions.  Eye  relief  on 
the  Aimpoint  is  unlimited,  and  the  aim- 
ing dot  does  not  have  to  be  in  the  center 
of  the  field  of  view  for  accurate  shot 
placement.  The  dot  is  always  sharp  no 
matter  how  far  the  sight  is  from  the 
hunter’s  eye.  Not  only  will  the  rifle 
hunter  find  the  Model  3000  a work- 
horse, but  I’m  convinced  the  electronic 
sight  is  hard  to  beat  on  a handgun. 
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Last  spring,  for  the  first  time  ever, 
whooping  cranes  reared  in  captivity 
produced  fertile  eggs  without  the  aid  of 
artificial  insemination,  reports  Bird 
Watcher’s  Digest.  It’s  hoped,  should 
the  egg  production  continue,  that  this 
will  provide  the  supply  necessary  for 
crane  restocking  efforts.  The  first 
release  of  captive-bred  birds  is  sched- 
uled for  this  year.  Currently,  there  are 
only  200  whooping  cranes  in  the  world. 

Pollution  from  cities  in  the  Midwest 
is  traveling  across  the  country  and 
injuring  forests  in  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  as  far  south  as  Tennessee, 
according  to  Penn  State  researchers. 
Ozone,  a major  component  of  smog,  is 
harmful  to  leaves  and  to  the  trees 
themselves.  “ Ozone-induced  injuries 
can  make  a tree  more  susceptible  to 
other  problems  and  it  definitely  causes 
a drop  in  tree  productivity one 
scientist  said. 

Environmental  protection  is  more 
important  than  economic  consider- 
ations, or  so  most  Americans  believe 
according  to  an  opinion  poll.  Poll 
results  reported  by  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  indicate  that  74 
percent  of  Americans  would  have  the 
government  place  the  environment  as  a 
top  priority.  A majority  (54  percent) 
would  go  so  far  as  seriously  penalizing 
polluters  to  the  point  that  factories 
are  closed  and  jobs  lost. 


Desert-like  scrub  land  found  on 
ridges  in  central  Florida  may  soon  find 
protection  as  a federal  plant  refuge,  the 
first  of  its  kind.  The  National  Wildlife 
Federation  says  the  large  number  of 
endangered,  threatened  and  rare  plant 
species  led  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service  to  propose  an  8,000-acre  refuge 
on  Lake  Wales  Ridge,  the  highest 
point  in  central  Florida. 

Illinois  game  officials  are  releasing 
ruffed  grouse  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  state  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
population  there.  Drumming  survey 
routes  were  hampered  by  bad  weather 
last  spring,  and  turkey  hunters  were 
asked  to  provide  supplementary  data, 
according  to  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Soci- 
ety. Tape  recordings  of  drumming 
grouse  were  supplied  to  the  turkey 
hunters  so  they’d  know  what  to  listen 
for. 

Michigan’s  bobcats  have  been 
expanding  their  range  out  of  the  deep 
swamps  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  into 
lower  parts  of  the  state,  as  far  south  as 
the  farming  areas  along  the  Ohio/ 
Indiana  border.  As  upstate  brushland 
converts  to  mature  forest,  the  cats  are 
finding  the  farm  country  — which  is  no 
longer  intensively  cultivated  and  now 
reverting  to  brushland  — more  to  their 
liking. 

Montana  sportsmen  have  begun  cir- 
culating petitions  for  a constitutional 
amendment  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
individuals  to  hunt,  according  to  Gun 
Week.  If  the  sportsmen  are  successful 
in  gathering  the  necessary  number 
of  signatures,  the  amendment  question 
will  be  put  to  popular  vote  in  the 
state’s  June  primary. 


Answers:  great  horned  owl, 
white-breasted  nuthatch,  northern 
cardinal,  American  crow,  American 
goldfinch,  black-capped  chickadee 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS 

^ ‘TfatiaKally  'WilctU^c  s4xti&t  NED  SMITH 

SET  NO.  1 (20"  x 30")— $6  delivered 

Winter  Birds,  Marsh  and  Water  Birds,  Waterfowl,  Birds  of  Prey 

SET  NO.  2 (20"  x 30")-$6  delivered 

Mammals  of  Farm  and  Woodlot,  Mammals  of  the  Mountains,  Birds  of  the  Forest, 
Birds  of  Field  and  Garden 

SET  NO.  3 (11"x  14")— $5  delivered 

All  eight  charts  listed  in  Set  No.  1 and  Set  No.  2 

(Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size) 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
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Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

To  help  outdoorsmen  discover  more  of  what  Penn- 
syI^ia  J135  to  offer,  the  Game  Commission  has  produced 
six  Outdoor  Recreation  Maps.”  Each  multi-color 
24  x 36-inch  map  covers  one  of  the  Commission’s  field 
regions.  Highlighted  are  Game  Lands,  State  Forests 
and  Parks,  and  private  lands  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
public  access  programs.  Also  depicted  are  municipali- 
ties, roads,  waterways,  and -giving  the  map  a three- 
dimensional  appearance  - 100-foot  contour  lines.  Maps 
are  printed  on  Tyvek,  a tear-resistant,  water-repellent 
material  which  will  withstand  years  of  hard  use. 

Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered,  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR, 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  If 
you  are  not  sure  of  which  maps  you  want,  write  for  a 
PGC  map  order  form. 
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Winter  Birds,  Marsh  and  Water  Birds,  Waterfowl,  Birds  of  Prey 

SET  NO.  2 (20"  x 30")-  $6  delivered 

Mammals  of  Farm  and  Woodlot,  Mammals  of  the  Mountains,  Birds  of  the  Forest, 
Birds  of  Field  and  Garden 

SET  NO.  3 (11"  x 14")  — $5  delivered 
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(Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size) 
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EDITORIAL . . . 


Under  the  Looking  Glass 

ETHICS,  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  is  hard  to  define.  In  my  Webster’s 
there’s  “the  discipline  dealing  with  what  is  good  and  bad  and  with  moral  duty 
and  obligations.”  In  Sand  County  Almanac,  the  father  of  contemporary  wildlife 
management  Aldo  Leopold  wrote:  “A  peculiar  virtue  in  wildlife  ethics  is  that  the 
hunter  ordinarily  has  no  gallery  to  applaud  or  disapprove  of  his  conduct.  Whatever 
his  acts,  they  are  dictated  by  his  own  conscience,  rather  than  a mob  of  onlookers. 
It’s  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  fact.” 

No  question,  hunting  behavior  is  largely  dictated  by  conscience.  Yet  in  recent 
years  hunters  have  become  increasingly  scrutinized  by  a mob  of  onlookers,  and  it’s 
high  time  we,  as  a group,  recognize  the  ramifications  of  this  scrutiny.  Poor  hunter 
behavior,  particularly  illegal  and  unethical  acts,  is  causing  increasing  amounts  of 
private  land  to  be  posted.  More  importantly,  it’s  jeopardizing  public  perceptions  of 
the  sport,  which  is  fueling  the  animal  rights/anti-hunting  movement. 

To  gain  a better  understanding  of  hunter  ethics,  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  with 
support  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  recently  polled  all  the  hunter 
education  coordinators  (HECs)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Their  report, 
“Hunter  Ethics:  a Look  at  Hunter  Behavior  and  Hunter  Education  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,”  was  released  a few  months  ago,  and  it  offers  probably  the  most  compre- 
hensive assessment  of  hunter  ethics. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  finding  of  this  survey  is  that  97  percent  of  the  U.S. 
respondents  and  72  percent  of  the  Canadians  indicated  that  deer,  or  deer  and 
another  species,  was  the  game  species  most  often  associated  with  illegal  or  unethi- 
cal hunting  practices.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  deer  hunting  is  the  focus  of 
anti-hunting  public  relations  and  fund-raising  efforts. 

As  for  trends  in  hunter/landowner  relations,  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  HECs  re- 
ported a decline  over  the  past  five  years;  25  percent,  improvement;  and  25  percent, 
no  change.  Furthermore,  94  percent  indicated  posting  of  private  land  was  increas- 
ing in  their  states. 

Lack  of  common  courtesy  and  causing  damage,  not  safety,  were  the  major 
problems  HECs  felt  landowners  have  with  hunters  today.  Three  most  common 
reasons  HECs  felt  caused  posting  were  poor  hunter  attitude/behavior,  (48.6  per- 
cent), vandalism/destruction/theft/  (43  percent);  and  trespassing  (43  percent). 

When  asked  how  their  agency  promoted  hunter  ethics,  77  percent  said  hunter 
education  was  the  primary  vehicle;  8.5  percent  ranked  radio  and  television  public 
service  announcements.  Given  that  anti-hunting  sentiments  are  growing,  and  that 
hunter/landowner  relations  are  deteriorating,  it  was  widely  recognized  that  other 
means  of  improving  ethics  should  be  explored.  Strategies  suggested  were  species- 
specific  advanced  hunter  education  seminars  (such  as  the  NRA’s  “White-tailed 
Deer  Clinic,”  held  in  Philadelphia  last  summer)  and  through  programs  to  sports- 
men’s clubs,  church  groups  and  schools.  It  was  also  recommended  that  hunter 
education  instructors  be  encouraged  to  provide  more  input  into  hunter-ed  pro- 
grams and  issues. 

Improving  hunter  ethics  will  get  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  in  the  future. 
Realistically,  though,  ethics  are  based  on  personal  beliefs  and  feelings,  psychologi- 
cal aspects  that  are  well  formed  early  in  life.  And  it’s  as  parents  and  grandparents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  uncles  that  we  can  really  influence  ethics. 

Nonetheless,  wildlife  agencies  must  work  to  enhance  the  image  of  hunters  and 
trappers.  But  as  sportsmen  afield  we  must  always  conduct  ourselves  beyond  re- 
proach. It’s  our  responsibility  to  serve  as  exemplary  role  models  not  only  for  the 
young  men  and  women  coming  along,  but  also  for  the  scrutinizing  eyes  poised  to 
catch  the  slightest  slip.  — Bob  Mitchell 


Trails  For 

Wood  Ducks 

By  WCO  David  R.  Koppenhaver 

Bedford  County 


WE  WERE  EATING  pizza 
on  a snowy  January  night, 
discussing  potential  wildlife 
projects  for  our  district,  when  my 
deputies  and  I came  up  with  the 
idea  of  establishing  a wood  duck 
trail,  similar  to  the  now  common 
and  quite  popular  bluebird  trails. 

Bluebird  trails,  of  course,  have 
been  instrumental  in  reestablish- 
ing bluebird  populations,  and 
they’re  nothing  more  than  a num- 
ber of  nesting  boxes  erected  in  a 
line  or  along  a trail  about  100 
yards  apart.  We  figured  we  could 
establish  a similar  trail  for  wood 
ducks. 

Our  first  step  was  to  pick  a 
stream  with  suitable  habitat.  We 
needed  about  five  to  six  miles  of 
fairly  slow-moving  water  with 
limited  access,  and  little  human 
activity.  Because  wood  ducks  like 
quiet,  secluded  areas,  all  stocked 
trout  streams  were  quickly  elimi- 
nated. Deputy  Ron  Baughman 
suggested  Brush  Creek  for  our 
study  area.  He  lived  nearby  and 
knew  the  stream  from  where  it 
entered  the  county  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Juniata  River. 
We  surveyed  a 7-mile  stretch, 
and  as  Ron  had  indicated,  it 
seemed  to  be  ideal  for  our  trail. 

The  next  step  was  to  map  the 
section  we  wanted  for  our  study 
area.  We  made  a trip  to  the  county 
tax  office,  and  with  the  help  of 
Grace  Whitfield  we  obtained  a 
list  of  the  landowners  along  the 
area  we  were  interested  in.  We 
sent  a letter  to  each  landowner  in 


WCO  KOPPENHAVER’S  SON  Matt  places  a wood 
duck  nesting  box  on  a tree  along  a secluded 
stretch  of  Brush  Creek.  The  wood  duck  trail  is 
similar  in  design  to  the  popular  bluebird  trail 
constructed  by  many  environmental  groups. 
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which  we  outlined  our  goal  and  informed 
them  that  it  involved  erecting  nesting  boxes 
on  their  trees  along  the  creek. 

We  asked  the  landowners  to  help  us  in 
this  project,  if  they  were  interested,  and 
also  to  notify  the  Game  Commission  if  they 
had  any  objections  to  the  study  or  to  us 
nailing  nest  boxes  on  their  trees.  We  sent 
more  than  50  letters  to  landowners  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek.  Not  one  objected  to  the 
project,  so  it  was  full  steam  ahead. 

With  some  imagination  and  good  con- 
tacts, Deputy  George  Conner  obtained  50 
wood  duck  boxes.  Next,  Game  Commis- 
sion biologist  John  Dunn  visited  the  site 
and  recommended  where  to  place  the  nest- 
ing boxes.  Nesting  woodies  are  very  terri- 
torial, and  conflicts  will  arise  if  nesting 
boxes  are  placed  within  sight  of  each  other. 
John  also  suggested  we  have  the  nest  boxes 
up  and  ready  by  early  March,  in  time  for 
when  the  ducks  would  start  searching  for 
nest  sites.  He  explained  that  the  lack  of 


natural  cavities  limits  wood  duck  nesting 
success  and,  hence,  population  levels,  just 
as  it  does  for  other  animals  that  need  cavi- 
ties for  nesting. 

Because  John’s  specialty  is  waterfowl, 
we  were  certainly  glad  to  add  him  to  our 
team,  as  we  were  with  local  science  teach- 
ers Mike  and  Laura  Jackson. 

With  all  the  planning  and  preparations 
complete,  those  three,  along  with  Deputies 
Baughman,  Conner  and  Boyde  Swindell, 
my  son  Matt  and  me,  set  out  with  canoes 
loaded  with  nest  boxes,  ladders,  tools  and 
other  supplies. 

Water  levels  were  extremely  low,  and 
much  of  the  time  we  were  dragging  the 
loaded  canoes  from  one  pool  of  water  to  the 
next.  Once  the  boxes  were  up,  the  hard 
work  and  planning  were  behind  us.  We  can 
now  spend  the  next  few  years  enjoying  the 
study  area  as  we  walk  or  canoe  along  the 
stream. 

Each  year  the  boxes  will  be  cleaned  and 


DEPUTY  WCO  Boyde  Swindell  and  Matt  Koppenhaver  paddled  one  of  the  canoes  loaded 
with  nest  boxes,  ladders,  tools  and  other  supplies  needed  to  construct  the  trail.  Low  water 
levels  madefor  a lot  of  hard  work.  Once  the  boxes  were  in  place,  the  only  maintenance  task 
is  to  clean  the  boxes  each  year  and  place  fresh  wood  shavings  in  them. 
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DEPUTY  SWINDELL  and  WCO  Koppenhaver 
install  one  of  the  wood  duck  boxes.  It  is 
hoped  the  trail  will  increase  the  local 
population  of  this  cavity  nesting  waterfowl 
species. 

fresh  wood  shavings  placed  in  them  for 
bedding.  That’s  also  when  we’ll  be  able  to 
identify  what  species  have  been  using  the 
boxes — owls,  squirrels  or,  we  hope,  wood 
ducks.  But  all  species  are  welcome  to  use 
the  artificial  cavities. 

Our  hopes  are  to  see  an  increase  in  the 
wood  duck  population  on  Brush  Creek.  If 
we  do,  we’ll  no  doubt  expand  our  wood 
duck  trails  to  other  suitable  streams  in  our 
area. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a bit  unrealistic  to  expect 
the  success  of  the  wood  duck  trail  to  reach 
that  of  the  bluebird.  But  if  enough  clubs  and 
individuals  become  interested  in  wood 
ducks  and  start  trails  of  their  own,  the 
results  could  be  monumental.  A wood  duck 
trail  is  an  excellent  project  for  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  youth  groups  and  bird  clubs.  It  will 
be  challenging  for  them  to  set  up  a trail,  but 
it  will  also  be  rewarding  and  enjoyable  to 
run  the  trail  for  years  to  come. 

To  those  who  begin  such  a project,  good 
luck  and  “happy  trails.” 


Peter  S.  Duncan,  Commission  execu- 
tive director,  recently  took  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies.  For  90  years, 
IAFWA  has  been  advocating  professional 
wildlife  management,  and  the  association 
was  instrumental  in  passing  legislation  such 
as  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  and  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  IAFWA’ s member- 
ship includes  representatives  from  all  50 
states,  and  the  federal  governments  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Duncan 
is  the  third  Commission  executive  director 
to  serve  as  the  association’s  president.  He 
is  preceded  by  Seth  Gordon,  who  retired 
from  the  agency  in  1948,  and  Glenn  L. 
Bowers,  who  retired  a decade  ago. 
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Mallory  Run  Duet 

By  Paul  Matthews 


AS  A KID,  my  monetary  assets  seldom 
exceeded  25  cents,  but  at  one  point 
back  then  I would  have  bet  the  whole 
quarter  against  a plugged  nickel  on  that  one 
shot.  The  doe  was  lying  on  a steep  slope 
below  me,  facing  downhill  as  she  soaked 
up  the  heat  from  a faint  December  sun. 
Earing  the  hammer  to  full  cock  on  the  old 
Springfield  Trapdoor,  I felt  my  heart 
quicken.  I even  smiled  a bit  at  the  thought 
of  old  Bart  Daskam  working  his  way  up- 
stream in  the  gorge  below.  Was  he  going  to 
be  surprised. 

I took  all  the  time  I 
wanted,  getting  the  sights 
aligned  exactly  to  my  lik- 
ing before  pressing  the  trig- 
ger. And  in  that  instant  be- 
fore the  cloud  of  black  pow- 
der smoke  shut  everything 
from  view,  I saw  the  doe 
bolt  from  her  bed  and  dash 
for  the  timber,  along  with 
three  others  I hadn’t  seen. 

I couldn’t  believe  it.  It 
was  an  impossible  miss. 

And  as  I stood  there  agape,  waiting  for  her 
to  drop,  the  thought  of  reloading  and  send- 
ing another  fat,  500-grain  government  slug 
at  her  fleeing  figure  never  entered  my 
mind.  When  she  finally  disappeared  in  the 
hemlocks  and  hardwoods,  a flood  of  disap- 
pointment washed  over  me  and  I fought  to 
hold  back  the  tears.  Worse  than  missing  a 
set-up  shot  was  the  difficulty  in  trying  to 
explain  to  Bart  just  why  I had  missed. 

“Simple,”  he  said.  “More  than  one  man’s 
made  the  same  mistake.”  Then  he  went  on 
to  explain.  “When  a deer’s  lyin’  down  on  a 
steep  hill  below  you,  you’re  looking  at  the 
deer’s  offside,  not  the  near  side.  An’  on  top 
of  that,  your  old  smokepole  is  about  three 
inches  high  at  50  yards,  plus  another  inch 
for  shooting  downhill.  All  you  did,  boy, 
was  scrape  off  her  side.” 


With  that  he  fingered  the  few  strands  of 
hair  swept  off  the  snow,  letting  them  dribble 
between  his  fingers  to  drift  on  the  wind. 
“You  should  have  aimed  at  the  line  where 
her  body  met  the  ground,"  he  said  simply. 
"Then  you'd  have  busted  her  back.” 

Not  yet  trusting  my  voice,  I flipped  open 
the  trapdoor  breech  block  and  dropped 
another  watermelon  cartridge  in  the  gaping 
chamber.  Then  I started  for  the  timber. 

“Whar  you  goin’?” 

“After  her,”  I said  chokingly.  And  then 
I mumbled  something  Ma  would  have 
washed  out  my  mouth  for. 

“Wait  up,  boy.  Let’s 
work  this  out  together.” 

I stopped  mid-stride, 
and  by  the  time  Bart 
caught  up  with  me  I had 
my  disappointment  under 
control. 

“Tell  you  what,”  he 
said.  “There  ain’t  no  real 
predicting  what  a deer  will 
do.  But  if  I was  to  make  an 
educated  guess,  that  bunch 
will  go  on  up  the  crick  into  those  woods 
below  the  old  Chandler  barn,  or  they'll 
cross  over  into  that  patch  of  woods  below 
the  Highlands.  Either  way,  we  can  work 
’em.” 

In  those  days  you  didn’t  interrupt  your 
elders  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  much 
you  didn’t  know.  So  I kept  my  mouth  shut 
and  listened. 

“I’ll  go  back  in  the  crick,”  he  said,  “an’ 
follow  it  upstream.  If  I find  where  the  deer 
have  crossed.  I’ll  give  a whistle.  You  get  on 
their  tracks  an'  stay  with  ‘em  unless  they 
go  in  the  woods  below  the  Chandler  barn. 
If  they  do  that,  swing  a circle  uphill  around 
the  edge  of  the  woods  an’  come  back  in  the 
far  side.” 

At  first,  it  didn’t  make  any  sense  to  me. 
My  idea  was  to  get  on  their  tracks  and  stick 


And  in  that  instant 
before  the  smoke 
shut  everything 
from  view,  I saw 
the  doe  bolt  from 
her  bed  and  dash 
for  the  timber  . . . 
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with  them  until  I either  got  a shot  or  they 
left  the  territory.  To  deliberately  leave  a 
good  fresh  track  to  swing  a circle  didn’t 
have  much  appeal.  And  old  Bart  Daskam, 
as  though  reading  my  thoughts,  motioned 
toward  the  timber  with  his  rifle  barrel. 

“They’ll  be  watchin’  their  backtrail,”  he 
said.  “You  won’t  get  close  enough  for  a 
shot.” 

Sage  Advice 

With  that  last  bit  of  sage  advice,  Bart 
headed  for  Mallory  Run  and  I started  out  on 
the  track  of  the  large  doe  I knew  had  a bullet 
bum  on  her  right  side.  What  I wouldn’t 
have  given  right  then  to  do  the  whole  thing 
all  over. 

A deer  that’s  been  shot  at  has  no  pity  for 
the  tracker.  For  the  first  hundred  yards  or  so 
she  stayed  on  that  side  hill  where  I floun- 
dered through  briars,  slipping  and  sliding 
all  the  way.  And  after  she  figured  she’d 
given  me  enough  to  put  me  out  of  the  game, 
she  dropped  down  the  hill  to  join  the  others 
on  the  level  ground  bordering  the  creek. 
There  their  pace  slowed  to  a determined 
walk. 

For  a good  half-mile  the  deer  showed  no 
inclination  to  cross  the  creek  into  the 
thornapple.  They  pushed  ahead  to  where 
the  woods  broadened  out  to  perhaps  60  or 
80  acres  of  heavy  timber  and  occasional 
thick  patches  of  laurel.  Those  were  the 
woods  below  the  Chandler  barn,  and  where 

the  deer  pulled 
away  from  the 

ftehv  creek  bed. 

A How  I 
hated 


to  leave  their  tracks.  No  matter  what  old 
Bart  had  told  me,  those  delicate  hoof  prints 
in  the  snow  beckoned  like  a hot  apple  pie  on 
a window  ledge.  I felt  certain  that  if  I stuck 
right  with  them,  sooner  or  later  I would 
surprise  the  deer  in  a situation  where  Fd  get 
a shot. 

I also  knew  that  Bart  depended  on  me  to 
follow  through  on  what  we  had  agreed 
upon.  He  treated  me  like  a man  in  an  age 
when  a kid  had  to  prove  his  worth  to  gain 
full  acceptance  in  an  adult  world,  and  I 
didn’t  want  to  spoil  that.  So  with  one  last 
sighing  look  at  those  tracks,  I swung  to  the 
right  and  headed  straight  uphill  in  long, 
distance-eating  strides — no  pussyfooting 
around  until  I got  to  the  top. 

That  was  a mistake.  And  Bart  had  told 
me  a dozen  times  if  he’d  told  me  once: 
“When  you’re  deer  hunting,  boy,  don’t 
ever  stop  hunting  deer.” 

That’s  exactly  what  Fd  done,  stopped 
hunting,  which  was  painfully  evident  the 
minute  I broke  out  of  the  woods  400  yards 
uphill,  only  to  see  a half-dozen  flags  disap- 
pearing over  the  crest  on  the  far  side  of  the 
field.  Had  I been  paying  attention  and 
taking  my  time  Fd  have  spotted  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  poking  through  the 
snow  at  the  tidbits  of  clover  underneath, 
and  Fd  have  taken  my  deer  right  then. 

As  it  was,  I watched  them  go  and  then 
turned  to  the  left  to  work  along  the  uphill 
edge  of  the  woods  toward  the  far  side. 

All  along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  I kept 
cutting  across  old  tracks  that  came  up  from 
below  and  went  on  up  across  the  field  and 
over  the  ridge.  I worked  slowly,  hoping  that 
maybe  somewhere  in  the  trek  Fd  come 
eyeball-to-eyeball  with  another  deer  work- 
ing uphill  or  maybe  even  the  group  of  doe 
that  Fd  reluctantly  veered  away  from 
back  in  the  woods  along  the  creek. 

I carried  the  old  Springfield  two- 
handed,  gripping  the  fore-end  until 
my  knuckles  whitened.  My  eyes 


THEN  I SAW  the  big  one 
huddled  back  in  the  shadows 
of  a huge  hemlock,  her  head 
lifted  high,  nostrils  flared  and 
those  big  ears  swiveling  for 
the  slightest  sound.  In  an 
instant  I shifted  targets,  and 
this  time  there  was  no 
mistake. 
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strained  far  ahead,  hoping  for  a flicker  of 
movement,  and  my  mind  conjured  up  a 
dozen  different  ways  of  redeeming  the 
blunders  I’d  already  made  that  day. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  woods  I cut  back  in 
through  a dense  thicket  of  scrub  bordering 
the  field,  and  in  just  a few  steps  I stood  on 
the  lip  of  a bowl  where  the  woods  below  lay 
open  to  view. 

I stopped  and  studied  the  woods,  each 
stump,  every  blowdown  and  old  tree  top, 
every  little  hemlock  that  could  shield  a 
standing  deer,  and  every  little  patch  of 
tender  shoots  that  deer  love  to  feed  on. 

Nothing.  The  amphitheater  below  me 
was  empty.  Maybe  they  had  crossed  the 
creek  and  Bart  had  missed  their  tracks.  Or 
maybe  I hadn’t  heard  him  whistle.  All  sorts 
of  dark  reasons  shot  through  my  head  until 
I stopped  to  realize  that  this  amphitheater, 
this  bowl  of  woods,  was  only  a small  part  of 
the  overall  area.  There  was  lots  of  room 
down  below  for  the  deer  to  hide. 

Once  again  I studied  the  woods,  check- 
ing each  off-color  spot  and  each  odd  shape 
that  could  be  a deer  lying  down.  Still  noth- 
ing. The  slope  was  empty.  My  group  of  deer 
either  hadn’t  come  this  far  or  they  were 
sheltered  below  me  in  a vast  expanse  of 
hemlock  and  hardwoods  and  laurel  thick- 
ets. 

I slowly  worked  my  way  downhill,  tak- 
ing two  or  three  steps  at  a time  and  then 
studying  the  land  ahead.  Every  nerve  in  my 
body  was  fiddle-string  tight  and  my  whole 
being  concentrated  on  deer — seeing  the 
deer  before  they  saw  me. 

The  sun  was  warm,  just  sliding  past  a 
noonday  sky  and  warming  the  snow  so  that 
it  was  soft  and  quiet,  no  crunch  or  squeak 
that  could  be  heard  a hundred  yards  away. 
I eased  my  way  among  the  trees,  stopping 
every  few  steps  to  scrutinize  the  land  ahead, 
and  to  pick  out  my  path  for  the  next  few 
steps.  Even  at  that  young  age,  I had  learned 
that  knowing  where  you’re  going  to  place 
your  feet  ahead  of  time  is  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  ability  to  hunt  quietly  in  the  woods. 

The  hemlocks  loomed  up  ahead  of  me 

I STOPPED  and  studied  the  woods,  each 
stump,  every  blowdown  and  old  treetop, 
every  little  hemlock  that  could  shield  a 
standing  deer,  and  every  little  patch  of  shoots 
that  deer  love  to  feed  on. 


like  a dark  wall.  And  if  a man  gives  off  a 
peculiar  scent  when  he’s  on  the  hunt,  I must 
have  reeked  of  it.  Suddenly  I knew , in  that 
kid  mind  of  mine,  I knew  beyond  any 
shadow  of  a doubt  that  my  deer  were  ahead 
of  me  in  those  hemlocks.  Four  of  them. 
Two  small  ones,  a medium  size  one  and  the 
big,  fat  doe  with  a bullet  bum  across  her 
ribs.  That’s  the  one  I wanted. 

Nothing 

As  I entered  the  hemlocks  I instinctively 
pressed  against  the  hammer  of  the  rifle  as 
assurance  that  it  was  still  there.  I stopped 
with  my  back  to  a tree  and  my  eyes  riveted 
on  everything  within  view.  Nothing.  And 
yet  they  were  there  because  I could  feel 
those  cold  spider  tracks  of  intuition  scuttle 
up  my  spine. 

I took  a few  more  quiet  steps  and  slid  up 
against  another  tree.  Empty.  Nothing  in 
sight. 

Where  were  they ? 

More  steps  to  the  lip  of  a shallow  depres- 
sion, and  60  feet  away  something  stirred.  I 
heard  a “clack”  and  without  my  being 
conscious  of  it,  the  rifle  had  found  its  way 
to  my  shoulder,  the  hammer  at  full  cock. 

It  was  one  of  the  smaller  deer  getting  up 
from  its  bed,  standing  broadside.  My  finger 
caressed  the  trigger  and  then  relaxed.  And 
while  I held  my  rifle  on  target,  my  eyes 
wandered  slightly  in  search  of  the  others. 

The  second  small  deer  seemed  to  mate- 
rialize out  of  the  ground,  standing  with  her 
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nose  lifted  and  her  tail  twitching.  She  was 
on  the  edge  of  bolting,  and  I started  to  press 
the  trigger. 

Then  I saw  the  big  one  huddled  back  in 
the  shadows  of  a huge  hemlock,  her  head 
lifted  high,  nostrils  flared  and  those  big  ears 
swiveling  for  sound.  In  an  instant  I shifted 
targets,  and  this  time  there  was  no  mistake. 
The  rifle  slammed  against  my  shoulder  and 
the  big  doe  made  a few  feeble  attempts  to 
get  to  her  feet. 

Then  it  was  finished  and  I was  running 
my  finger  along  the  furrow  on  her  side 
where  my  bullet  had  scraped  her  earlier  that 
morning. 

Somewhere  off  to  my  right,  maybe  a 
quarter  of  a mile  away,  I heard  the  report  of 


THE  WILD  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 
Fund  dpends  entirely  on  state  income  tax 
check-off  monies  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  support  its  nongame  and  native 
plant  programs;  it  receives  no  state  tax 
dollars.  By  checking  Line  1 1 C (short  form) 
or  1 9C  (long  form)  on  their  state  tax  returns, 
Pennsylvanians  can  donate  all  or  part  of 
their  refunds  to  the  fund. 


another  rifle.  That  would  be  Bart.  As  he 
told  me  later,  he  “suspicioned”  that  I’d  find 
them  bedded  in  the  hemlocks  and  that  they 
would  bolt  for  Mallory  Run  and  the  woods 
on  the  far  side.  And  when  he  found  where 
deer  had  been  crossing  the  creek  on  a 
regular  basis.  he  just  picked  out  a good  spot 
30  yards  away  and  waited. 

Even  before  the  echo  of  my  shot  had 
died,  the  other  three  doe  were  pounding 
through  the  timber  toward  Mallory  Run. 
And  long  before  they  got  there,  old  Bart  had 
the  medium  size  doe  picked  out,  his  lever 
rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  his  finger  along  the 
edge  of  the  trigger. 

The  two  small  ones  went  first,  flashes  of 
brown  that  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  creek 
bed  and  bounced  like  coiled  springs  into 
the  timber  on  the  far  side.  Then  the  doe, 
sailing  out  from  the  wooded  bank,  arcing 
down  to  the  creek  bottom  where  just  for  a 
millisecond  her  body  seemed  frozen  in 
flight  as  her  hind  legs  jackknifed  for  that 
final  leap. 

It  was  then  that  old  Bart  Daskam  pressed 
the  trigger,  sounding  the  final  note  to  our 
Mallory  Run  duet. 


Staff  Sergeant  C.  Joseph  Carlos,  better 
known  in  the  commonwealth  as  WCO  Joe 
Carlos,  Cameron  County,  last  summer  set 
a record  for  1,000-yard  shooting  with  a 
service  rifle  at  the  Interservice  Champion- 
ships in  Quantico,  VA.  Carlos  is  a member 
of  the  All  Army  Reserve  highpower  rifle 
team.  He  fired  a 199  out  of  a possible  200 
with  his  iron-sighted  M14.  Carlos  also 
earned  his  Distinguished  Rifleman  badge 
last  year  and  that,  coupled  with  his  Distin- 
guished badge  in  police  combat,  makes 
him  one  of  a handful  of  U.S.  shooters  who 
are  “double  distinguished.” 
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AN  ORPHAN  at  age  1 3,  Morgan  became  a junior  partner  in  a trading  firm.  In  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  Morgan  earned  a reputation  for  fairness  and  honesty,  and  the  title  “Brother 
Tamanend,”  the  Affable  One.  The  photos  accompanying  this  article  are  of  displays  at  the 
Fort  Pitt  visitors  center. 


Path  to  the  Trail  of  Tears 


By  Mike  Sajna 


Resplendent  in  brocade  coat, 

ruffled  shirt,  silk  stockings  and  laced 
tri-comered  hat,  John  Hancock  arrived  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  with  all  the  pageantry 
of  an  Oriental  potentate.  Being  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  colonies,  Hancock 
habitually  dressed  in  such  a fashion,  but 
that  Wednesday  he  was  even  more  con- 
scious than  usual  of  the  impression  he 
wanted  to  make  as  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

Most  Indians,  Hancock  knew,  loved 
bright,  colorful  clothing  made  of  fine  cloth, 
and  his  dress  was  in  part  meant  to  capture 
the  imagination  of  one  of  his  visitors.  Be- 
cause of  his  willingness  to  risk  everything 
he  owned  for  his  belief  in  liberty  and  the 
ability  of  men  to  govern  themselves, 
Hancock  had  already  earned  from  the  Indi- 


ans the  honored  title  of  “Karanduawn,”  the 
Great  Tree  of  Liberty. 

The  visitors  Hancock  sought  to  impress 
were  two  close  friends.  White  Eyes,  an  old 
Delaware  chief,  and  George  Morgan,  a 32- 
year-old  merchant.  White  Eyes  had  trav- 
eled to  Philadelphia  seeking  guarantees  of 
freedom,  justice  and  equal  rights  for  Native 
Americans.  Morgan,  whose  shop  was  only 
a few  blocks  away,  had  been  told  only  that 
he  was  needed  on  a matter  regarding  the 
security  of  the  country. 

At  issue  before  Congress  that  April  10, 
1776,  morning  was  the  allegiance  of  the 
Indians  in  the  approaching  break  from  Great 
Britain.  With  thousands  of  warriors  at  the 
ready  and  much  of  the  land  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  under  their  control, 
the  Indians  held  the  key  to  the  coming  fight. 
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“They  are  in  a distressed  situation,” 
George  Washington  informed  Congress  of 
white  settlements  along  the  frontier  in  one 
of  two  letters  read  during  the  session,  “and 
are  exceedingly  apprehensive  that  they  will 
be  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  alternative 
of  taking  up  Arms  and  Joining  our  Enemeies, 
or  to  flee  their  Country,  unless  they  can  be 
protected  against  the  Indians  (of  which 
there  are  a good  many)  from  taking  the  side 
of  [the  British]  Government.” 

A Warning 

It  was  a warning  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
issued  earlier  in  a published  account  on  the 
vulnerability  of  outposts  such  as  Fort  Pitt, 
Fort  Figonier,  Fort  Venango  and  other 
outposts  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

“Security,  will  not  be  obtained  by  such 
forts,”  he  wrote,  “unless  they  were  con- 
nected by  a wall  like  that  of  China,  from 
one  end  of  our  settlements  to  the  other.  If 
the  Indians  when  at  war,  march'd  like  the 
Europeans,  with  great  armies,  heavy  can- 
non, baggage  and  carriages  . . . such  armies 
could  penetrate  our  country.” 

The  necessity  of  keeping  the  Indians 
neutral  was  underlined  by  Washington’s 
second  letter,  in  which  he  reported  the 
arrival  of  a British  man-of-war  in  Newport, 
RI,  and  the  sighting  of  27  other  ships  tack- 
ing around  Seconet  Point. 


FORT  PITT  represented  the  leading  edge  of 
the  western  frontier  and  a defense  linchpin 
during  Colonial  times.  T oday  all  that  remains 
of  the  once-key  fort  is  the  block  house, 
which  is  kept  in  its  original  condition. 

“I  shall  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to 
frustrate  the  design  of  the  Enemy,”  he 
promised. 

Events  were  escalating  toward  war. 

Being  a colleague  of  Franklin’s  in  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  both 
Morgan’s  sympathy  for  the  colonial  cause 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Indians  were 
well-known  to  Congress.  An  orphan  ap- 
prentice at  the  age  of  13.  he  had  married 
Mary  Bayton  and  become  a junior  partner 
in  the  trading  firm  of  Bayton,  Wharton  and 
Morgan,  for  whom  he  had  spent  more  than 
a decade  exploring  the  frontier  on  foot, 
horseback,  raft  and  canoe.  In  trading  with 
the  Indians,  he  had  earned  a reputation  for 
fairness  and  honesty,  and  the  title  "Brother 
Tamanend,”  the  Affable  One. 

But  as  he  listened  to  the  delegates  de- 
bate and  grant  White  Eyes’  request  for  a 
schoolmaster  and  blacksmith,  as  well  as  an 
Anglican  minister  the  chief  had  not  re- 
quested, Morgan  still  was  not  sure  why  he 
had  been  summoned.  It  appeared  he  would 
be  a logical  choice  to  represent  Congress  in 
negotiations  with  the  Indians,  but  no  one 
had  approached  him  on  the  subject. 

Then  Hancock  asked  each  delegate  to 
write  on  a slip  of  paper  the  name  of  the  man 
who  should  be  entrusted  with  the  Indian 
peace  mission,  and  Morgan  was  offered  the 
position  of  agent  for  Indian  affairs  for  the 
Middle  Department  of  Colonies. 

Although  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
not  seeing  his  wife  and  four  children  for 
months  or  even  years,  and  worried  about 
their  well-being  since  the  British  had  be- 
gun placing  bounties  on  the  heads  of  promi- 
nent patriots  and  their  families,  Morgan 
decided  the  cause  was  important  enough  to 
risk  his  own  happiness.  He  accepted  the 
assignment.  Three  months  later,  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Morgan  be- 
came the  first  Indian  agent  of  the  United 
States. 

His  initial  assignment  was  to  escort 
White  Eyes  home  to  the  Ohio  Country  and 
then  establish  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Pitt, 
a midway  meeting  point  for  the  Delaware 
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ANGRY  ABOUT  settlers  pushing  west  into 
their  lands,  renegade  young  warriors 
launched  a series  of  raids  on  whites  during 
the  summer  of  1 776  while  Morgan  was  trying 
to  arrange  a peace  conference. 

and  Americans.  Before  leaving  he  was  to 
acquire  two  fine  horses  and  saddles,  and 
other  supplies  for  the  trip  while  Congress 
developed  a policy  for  Morgan  to  follow. 
After  a week  passed,  however,  the  del- 
egates still  had  not  settled  on  a policy,  so 
Morgan  and  White  Eyes  left  Philadelphia 
with  a promise  that  a courier  would  follow 
later. 

By  1776,  driven  by  the  fact  that  rich 
coastal  lands  had  long  been  claimed,  Euro- 
pean immigrants  had  been  pushing  west 
into  Indian  lands  for  decades.  Thousands  of 
settlers  and  Indians  died  in  clashes  along 
the  frontier  during  the  1750s  and  ’60s.  The 
fighting  was  finally  brought  to  a precarious 
end  by  a treaty  British  authorities  negoti- 
ated at  Fort  Pitt  in  1775.  But  many  hard 
feelings  still  existed,  making  lone  travel 
into  the  wilderness  dangerous  for  Indians 
and  their  white  friends. 

At  Lancaster,  a town  where  dozens  of 
Indians  being  held  in  protective  custody 
were  massacred  by  the  white  vigilante 
Paxton  Boys  in  1763,  an  apprehensive 
Morgan  and  White  Eyes  found  safety  in  the 
home  of  a sympathetic  citizen. 

Their  next  stop,  at  the  home  of  a trusted 
Indian  interpreter,  proved  even  more  fright- 
ening when  it  turned  out  the  man  had 
smallpox — one  of  the  most  dreaded  dis- 
eases of  the  period.  Smallpox  was  particu- 
larly fatal  among  Indians  because  they 
didn’t  possess  the  same  immunity  as  whites. 
At  one  time,  British  officers  practiced  a 
primitive  form  of  germ  warfare  against  the 
Indians  by  issuing  them  infected  blankets. 
The  practice  finally  ceased  when  the  dis- 
ease spread  to  British  citizens. 

When  he  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  Morgan 
met  with  the  temporary  Indian  agent,  Rich- 
ard Butler,  who  informed  him  of  recent 
British  moves.  Morgan  then  hired  an  agent 
to  spy  on  an  upcoming  treaty  conference 
the  British  had  scheduled  at  Niagara  Falls 
with  the  Indians,  while  he  himself  headed 
west  to  talk  to  tribes  living  along  the  W abash 
River. 

Even  though  Congress  had  sent  Morgan 


to  negotiate  a treaty  that  would  keep  the 
Indians  neutral,  powerful  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military  forces  were  already 
beginning  to  align  against  him  when  he 
reached  Fort  Pitt.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
telling  the  Indians  the  Americans  wanted 
peace,  Washington  was  secretly  urging 
Congress  to  allow  him  to  recruit  Indians  for 
the  Continental  Army. 

“It  is  highly  expedient  to  engage  the 
Indians  in  the  Service  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies,” stated  a resolution  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  Thomas  Jefferson  on  May  25, 
1776. 

Wealthy  land  speculators  also  were  pres- 
suring Congress  to  end  discussions  of  In- 
dian sovereignty  and  open  tribal  lands  to 
development.  How  much  clout  the  land- 
owners  possessed  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
Washington  was  able  to  protect  property  he 
and  fellow  investors  owned  in  what  is  now 
West  Virginia. 

Although  Fort  Pitt  was  the  linchpin  of 
the  entire  frontier,  General  Washington 
managed  to  have  a company  of  soldiers 
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stationed  there  float  down  the  Ohio  River 
to  guard  workers  building  settlements  for 
him  and  other  developers  on  lands  owned 
by  the  Shawnee  and  Cherokee. 

Angry  about  settlers  pushing  west  into 
their  lands,  renegade  young  warriors 
launched  a series  of  raids  on  whites  during 
the  summer  of  1776  while  Morgan  was 
busy  trying  to  arrange  a peace  conference. 
Whites  on  the  frontier  responded  by  attack- 
ing all  Indians.  Raids,  counter  raids  and 
rumors  of  raids  and  massacres  spread  up 
and  down  the  frontier.  That  Morgan  was 
actually  able  to  open  the  first  treaty  confer- 
ence between  the  U.S.  and  the  Indians  in 
such  an  atmosphere  verges  on  a miracle. 
But  on  October  26,  1776, 
he  counted  644  Indians 
crossing  the  Allegheny 
River  in  canoes  for  the 
talks. 

The  Fort  Pitt  Treaty  of 
1776  promised  the  Indians 
many  things  to  keep  them 
from  joining  the  British. 

They  were  offered  liberty, 
equal  rights,  an  end  to 
prejudice  and  even  spiri- 
tual and  political  sovereignty  in  the  form  of 
a 14th  Indian  state. 

“We  live  by  Blunting  and  do  not  subsist 
any  other  way,”  said  Chief  Cornstalk  in  a 
letter  to  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ence. “That  was  our  hunting  [grounds]  & 
you  have  taken  it  from  us.  This  is  what  sits 
heavy  [on  our  ] Hearts  & on  the  Hearts  of  all 
Nations,  and  it  is  impossible  [that  we]  work 
as  we  ought  to  do  whilst  we  are  thus 
oppress’d  [of  our]  right.  Now  I stretch  my 
Arm  to  you  my  | brothers]  of  the  United 
States  met  in  Council  in  Philadelphia.” 

But  promises  of  equality  and  a home- 
land for  the  Indians  posed  too  great  a threat 
to  the  plans  of  many  whites  to  control  the 
continent  from  sea  to  shining  sea.  Settlers 
continued  to  pour  west.  Only  four  months 
after  the  Fort  Pitt  Treaty  was  negotiated, 
some  Indian  leaders  were  arguing  for  a shift 
in  political  direction  away  from  the  U.S. 
But  most  abided  by  the  treaty,  feeling  a 
closer  kinship  to  the  Americans,  with  whom 
they  shared  the  land,  than  the  British  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Undeterred  by  such  loyalty  to  the  Indi- 


ans or  the  terms  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Treaty, 
Congress,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Great 
Tree  of  Liberty — Hancock — secretly  au- 
thorized the  spending  of  $ 1 0,000  for  a new 
treaty  that  would  bring  the  Delawares  into 
the  war  as  allies,  and  began  discussing 
plans  to  sell  Indian  lands  to  pay  the  national 
debt  being  created  by  the  war. 

When  warriors  armed  with  British  mus- 
kets attacked  frontier  settlements,  Wash- 
ington used  the  raids  as  an  excuse  for  the 
Continental  Army  to  invade  Indian  terri- 
tory. The  action  earned  him  the  name  De- 
stroyer of  Villages — a title  inherited  by 
every  U.S.  president  since. 

In  the  fighting  that  followed  the  shift 
away  from  the  Fort  Pitt 
Treaty,  Morgan’s  friend 
White  Eyes  and  Cornstalk, 
who  had  sent  the  letter  to 
Congress  at  the  close  of 
the  Fort  Pitt  conference, 
were  killed. 

White  Eyes  had  been 
promised  statehood  for  the 
Delaware  by  General 
Lachlan  McIntosh  if  he 
would  allow  the  Conti- 
nental Army  to  attack  the  British  at  Fort 
Detroit.  The  chief  accepted  the  offer  and 
even  agreed  to  lead  American  troops  against 
the  fort.  The  mission  turned  out  to  be  a 
hoax,  however,  and  White  Eyes  was  shot 
by  General  McIntosh’s  troops,  who  then 
tried  to  make  it  look  as  if  he  had  died  of 
smallpox. 

Cornstalk  and  his  counselor,  Red  Hawk, 
were  arrested  when  they  tried  to  warn  Ohio 
River  settlers  of  approaching  British-allied 
raiding  parties.  When  Cornstalk’s  young 
son,  Ellinipisco,  came  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  his  father,  he  too  was  arrested. 
On  the  same  day,  the  body  of  a scalped 
soldier  was  brought  into  the  fort  where  the 
three  were  being  held.  The  sight  sent  the 
community  into  a panic  and  a crowd  at- 
tacked the  jail. 

As  the  mob  was  about  to  enter,  Corn- 
stalk consoled  his  weeping  son  by  telling 
him:  “My  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen  fit 
that  we  should  die  together.  It  is  His  will 
and  let  us  submit;  it  is  for  the  best.” 

The  two  then  rose  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
and  were  shot.  Red  Hawk,  who  was  desper- 


The  two  then  rose 
with  an  air  of  dig- 
nity, and  were  shot. 
Red  Hawk  . . . was 
dragged  out  and 
hacked  to  pieces. 
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ately  trying  to  escape  through  the  chimney, 
was  dragged  out  and  hacked  to  pieces. 

When  Morgan  attempted  to  speak  up  for 
the  Indians,  he  was  arrested  for  conspiring 
with  the  British  and  forced  to  defend  him- 
self before  Congress.  He  was  eventually 
cleared  of  the  charges,  but  by  then  the 
future  course  of  relations  with  the  Indians 
had  been  set.  It  was  a course  that  would 
come  to  see  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  800  treaties  signed,  about  430  of 
them  left  unratified  and  all  of  them  broken 
on  a trail  of  tears  that  brought  a century  of 
war. 

After  the  destruction  of  everything  he 
had  worked  for  at  Fort  Pitt,  Morgan  moved 
from  Philadelphia  to  a farm  he  owned  near 
Princeton,  NJ.  There  he  busied  himself 
with  agricultural  experiments  and  writing 
papers  on  Indians  for  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

An  idealist  who  envisioned  an  America 
where  people  of  all  races  and  backgrounds 
could  live  in  peace  under  natural  laws, 
Morgan  in  1789  ventured  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, outside  U.S.  jurisdiction.  There  he 
created  a model  community  based  on  a 
representative  democracy — not  just  the 
votes  of  landowners — greater  human  rights 
and  a civic  government  free  to  make  its 
own  laws. 

Two  years  before  the  Bill  of  Rights,  he 
proposed  total  freedom  of  religion,  a school 
system  open  to  all,  and  free  trade.  As  his 
community  was  founded  on  land  claimed 
by  Spain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River, 
Morgan  called  it  New  Madrid. 

Almost  overnight,  the  same  powerful 
land  interests  that  plagued  Morgan  in  Phila- 
delphia and  at  Fort  Pitt  began  plotting  New 
Madrid’s  destruction.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment refused  to  grant  the  community  free- 
dom of  religion.  Only  Catholicism  would 
be  permitted,  Morgan  was  told.  Then  he 
was  informed  the  community  could  not 
grow  the  food  it  needed,  only  hemp  to  be 
made  into  rope  for  the  royal  navy. 

Morgan  did  not  openly  defy  the  Spanish 
orders.  Instead,  he  returned  to  Pennsylva- 
nia where  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  work 
behind  the  scenes  to  have  the  Spanish 


This  year’s  embroidered  Working  To- 
gether for  Wildlife  patch  features  the 
ruffed  grouse,  our  state  bird,  and 
costs  $3  delivered.  As  in  past  years, 
proceeds  from  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  are  used  to  support  nongame 
research  and  management  projects. 
Order  from  the  Game  Commission, 
Department  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave- 
nue, Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


approve  his  plans.  He  died  on  March  10, 
1810. 

Certainly  it  was  just  a coincidence,  but 
a year  after  Morgan’s  death  a series  of 
earthquakes  began  rumbling  through  the 
heart  of  the  country,  climaxing  in  the  most 
violent  quake  in  American  history.  So  pow- 
erful were  the  tremors  that  the  Mississippi 
River  actually  stopped  and  then  flowed 
backwards;  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadel- 
phia rang;  and  the  Catholic  mission  in 
Santa  Barbara,  CA,  was  damaged. 

The  quake’s  center  was  in  New  Madrid, 
MO,  the  site  of  Morgan’s  utopian  commu- 
nity. 

More  detailed  accounts  of  George  Mor- 
gan and  the  first  U.S.  Indian  peace  treaty 
can  be  found  in  Wampum  Belts  & Peace 
Trees:  George  Morgan,  Native  Americans 
and  Revolutionary > Diplomacy  by  Gregory 
Schaaf,  Golden,  CO,  Fulcrum  Publishing, 
1 990,  and  George  Morgan:  Colony  Builder 
by  Max  Savelle,  New  York,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1932. 
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Lucky  13 

By  WCO  Bill  Bower 

Bradford  County 


RMENIA  MOUNTAIN  is  situated  on 
the  Bradford-Tioga  County  line  in 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Small  family  farms 
dotted  the  area  a century  ago.  But  when  the 
Depression  hit,  the  federal  government  be- 
gan buying  up  the  “whippoorwill”  farms, 
to  help  people  move  off  the  mountain. 
Later,  the  land  was  turned  over  to  the  state 
and  became  state  forest  lands. 

Through  the  years  nature  has  reclaimed 
these  farms.  It’s  not  uncommon  to  find  old 
stone  walls,  fallen-in  house  and  barn  foun- 
dations. Old  apple  orchards  and  reverting 
fields  are  scattered  through  the  area.  Pine 
plantations  planted  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
the  1 930s  are  now  mature  and  add  diversity 
to  the  predominantly  deciduous  forests. 

Not  surprisingly,  with  its  gridwork  of 
dirt  roads,  old  orchards  and  reverting  fields, 
and  extensive  forests,  Armenia  Mountain 
is  a haven  for  big  game  and,  in  turn,  big 
game  hunters.  It’s  also  the  area  where  I 
came  upon  what  became  the  biggest  case  in 
my  25-year  career  as  a wildlife  conserva- 
tion officer. 

It  was  the  opening  day  of  the  1991 
archery  season,  and  I was  patrolling  Arme- 
nia Mountain  when  I was  stopped  by  a 
hunter. 

“Are  you  Bill  Bower?”  he  asked. 

“Sure  am,”  I replied. 

“I  need  to  talk  to  you,  but  not  here — in 
private,”  he  said. 

"Okay,  you  lead  the  way.”  I turned  my 
vehicle  around  and  followed.  Before  long 
the  hunter  turned  onto  an  old  logging  road. 
Secret  stuff,  I thought  to  myself. 

After  stopping,  the  man  got  out  of  his 
vehicle  and  introduced  himself.  “I  found  a 
deer  with  the  hindquarters  and  loins  re- 
moved. The  remains  were  dragged  under  a 
pine  tree  and  left  to  rot.  And  from  what  I’m 
hearing  from  other  hunters,”  he  continued, 
“this  is  happening  a lot  in  this  area.” 

I took  all  the  information  the  sportsman 


could  offer.  He  told  me  he  had  seen  a Chevy 
Blazer  with  Massachusetts  license  plates 
parked  in  the  area  earlier,  but  he  didn't 
know  if  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  illegal 
deer. 

The  whole  time  I was  collecting  this 
information  my  mind  was  taking  me  back 
two  years.  It  was  then  that  I had  discovered 
three  illegally  killed  deer  on  the  first  week 
of  the  archery  season.  They  were  on  Bul- 
lock Road,  too,  the  very  same  road  the 
hunter  had  just  told  me  about.  At  that  time 
I surmised  that  the  three  deer  had  been 
killed  elsewhere  and  then  brought  to  this 
desolate  area  where  they  were  skinned  and 
the  hindquarters  and  loins  removed. 

Ever  since,  though,  I faithfully  checked 
the  area,  hoping  the  culprits  would  return 
and  try  the  dastardly  deed  again.  In  fact, 
that  very  morning  I had  parked  my  patrol 
car  and  taken  a walk  through  the  woods.  I 
found  only  one  archery  hunter,  and  check- 
ing his  hunting  license  I found  everything 
in  order.  We  talked  several  minutes  then  I 
returned  to  my  vehicle.  I later  learned  this 
hunter  was  a friend  of  my  informant,  and 
this  is  how  the  informant  knew  to  call  me  by 
name  when  he  flagged  me  down. 

I checked  the  deer  carcass  the  informant 
had  told  me  about  and  became  even  more 
certain  that  the  old  culprits  had,  indeed, 
returned.  And  this  time  around  I had  a 
lead — a 4-wheel-drive  vehicle  with  Mas- 
sachusetts plates.  The  vehicle  involved  in 
the  incident  two  years  earlier  had  wide 
snow  tires,  just  like  the  vehicle  I was  look- 
ing for  now.  I spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
patrolling  the  mountain,  checking  hunters 
and  looking  for  the  Massachusetts  vehicle. 

You  might  think  that  would  be  an  easy 
task,  but  had  I not  known  I was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I might  have  easily  thought  I was  in 
New  England.  I found  more  cars  from 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New 
York  and  Maine  than  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
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all  kinds  of  game  available 
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recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $4.00  delivered  from 
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Our  archery  season  here  is  becoming  quite 
popular  with  New  England  hunters. 

Nevertheless,  the  leaves  had  changed 
color  early  because  of  the  drought,  and  it 
was  a pleasant  day  to  be  a wildlife  officer. 
I’ve  spent  many  days  out  in  the  rain,  getting 
soaked  to  the  bones,  or  on  the  side  of  a 
snow-covered  mountain,  freezing  and  shiv- 
ering. The  day  would  have  been  real  enjoy- 
able except  a gnawing  feeling  in  my  stom- 
ach really  bothered  me,  perhaps  because  I 
had  had  two  years  to  ponder  the  first  illegal 
deer.  I just  knew  I was  dealing  with  the 
same  crew. 

I didn’t  find  the  Blazer  that  Saturday. 
But  by  Monday  I had  located  the  vehicle 
and  even  knew  where  the  men  using  it  were 
staying.  They  were  scheduled  to  stay  at  the 
camp  all  week,  so  I decided  to  put  them 


under  surveillance.  This  was  a big  task,  to 
be  sure,  so  I enlisted  the  help  of  Tioga 
County  WCO  Steve  Gehringer.  He  met  me 
and  Deputy  Vaughn  Ulrich  that  evening 
and  we  made  our  plans. 

No  sooner  had  we  left  Steve  and  started 
down  Bullock  Road,  when  we  encountered 
the  suspects.  With  a spotlight  shining  out, 
their  vehicle  stopped  and  sat  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  for  approximately  five  minutes. 
We  felt  certain  someone  had  gotten  out  of 
the  vehicle  and  then  returned  a few  mo- 
ments later  because  we  saw  the  truck’s 
dome  light  come  on  twice. 

When  the  vehicle  pulled  away,  the  spot- 
lighting started  again,  with  two  lights,  one 
coming  out  each  side  of  the  vehicle.  Vaughn 
and  I pulled  up  to  the  spot  where  the  Blazer 
had  stopped.  Shining  our  light  out  the  win- 
dow, we  noticed  a paper  towel  tied  to  a tree 
branch.  I radioed  Steve  to  come  and  check 
the  area,  while  Vaughn  and  I continued 
following  the  vehicle.  When  the  vehicle 
got  down  on  River  Road,  it  turned  right  into 
Tioga  County. 

Although  just  a dirt  road.  River  Road  is 
one  of  the  busier  roads  on  the  mountain. 
The  truck  stopped.  The  dome  light  soon 
came  on,  went  out,  and  then  came  on  again. 
After  about  five  minutes,  it  pulled  away 
again.  We  proceeded  to  the  area  and  found 
another  paper  towel  tied  to  a tree  branch. 
Now  we  knew  their  operation:  Spotlight 
and  shoot  with  a bow,  tie  a paper  towel  on 
a tree  branch  to  mark  the  spot,  and  then — 
we  presumed — come  back  later  to  check. 

“515  to  338.  Steve,  they’ve  tied  another 
paper  towel  to  a tree  branch  down  here  on 
River  Road.” 

“10-4,  Bill.  We  haven’t  found  anything 
here,  but  we’re  still  looking.” 

By  now  Vaughn  and  I had  lost  sight  of 
the  truck.  “I’d  better  try  to  catch  up,”  I said 
to  Vaughn  as  I pushed  down  on  the  gas 
pedal.  Mistake  No.  1:  We  rounded  a sharp 
curve  and  found  the  vehicle  was  stopped 
again.  And  this  time  we  were  so  close  I had 
to  make  a quick  decision.  Mistake  No.  2:  I 
decided  to  drive  right  by  the  Blazer. 

Although  we  were  in  a marked  vehicle 
with  a big  red  light  on  top,  I was  hoping  they 
would  be  too  intent  on  what  they  were 
doing  to  notice  us.  If  they  did  notice,  I 
wanted  to  leave  them  with  the  impression 


we  were  just  traveling  through  the  area.  I 
accelerated  and  drove  quickly  by.  Once  out 
of  sight,  I pulled  into  the  first  place  I could 
hide  our  vehicle. 

The  Blazer  came  along  soon  after,  but 
there  was  no  spotlighting  and  it  was  mov- 
ing at  a faster  rate  of  speed  than  it  had  been. 
Again  we  tried  to  follow  the  truck,  but  with 
so  many  turn  offs  and  roads,  we  again  lost 
them.  We  drove  down  the  road  for  about  six 
miles  before  we  decided  they  must  have 
turned  off  on  one  of  the  many  side  roads. 

We  were  really  upset.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Steve  radioed  us  and  said  he  had 
found  the  remains  of  a deer  on  Bullock 
Road  and  he  was  proceeding  to  the  spot  on 
River  Road  to  investigate. 

“Boy,  we  sure  messed  this  up,”  I said  to 
Vaughn  as  we  turned  around  and  headed 
back  to  meet  Steve.  On  the  way,  however, 
we  ran  into  our  suspects.  Again  they  were 
spotlighting.  This  time  we  stopped  and 
checked  them.  Mistake  No.  3:  The  vehicle 
contained  four  men,  and  I was  quite  sur- 
prised when  we  didn’t  find  any  bow  or 
venison.  We  did  notice  a roll  of  industrial- 
strength  paper  towels  lying  on  the  back 
seat,  the  same  type  we  had  found  tied  to  the 
tree  limbs.  We  also  found  some  blood  in  the 
back  of  the  vehicle,  and  when  I asked  about 
that  one  of  them  replied,  “Jimmy  killed  a 
deer.” 

By  this  point  I was  certain  we  had  really 
messed  things  up.  The  only  thing  left  for  me 
to  do  was  act  dumb.  (Something  I find 
difficult  to  do,  but  my  deputies  tell  me  I’m 
a natural.)  I went  on  as  if  conducting  a 
routine  check.  I talked  about  hunting  and 
asked  how  big  Jimmy’s  deer  was.  I even 
congratulated  him  on  killing  it.  I told  them 
we’d  be  patrolling  the  area  for  about  an 
hour.  Then,  before  leaving,  I wished  them 
luck. 

Getting  back  in  my  vehicle,  I was  really 
upset.  “I’ll  bet  they  pack  up  and  head  back 
to  Massachusetts  tonight,”  I told  Vaughn. 
He  readily  agreed.  Meeting  with  Steve,  we 
decided  to  watch  their  camp  to  see  if  they 
would  start  for  home  that  night.  W e watched 

OUR  FIRST  CLUES  were  sheets  of  industrial- 
strength  paper  towels  hung  in  trees  along 
the  road.  The  violators  were  jacklighting 
with  a bow  and  marking  spots  they’d  shot 
deer  with  the  towels. 


the  camp,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  our  four 
suspects  returned  and  went  to  bed. 

We  spent  the  next  several  hours  check- 
ing the  locations  where  we  knew  they’d 
tied  the  blue  paper  towels  to  tree  branches. 
We  did  find  one  more  spot,  but  we  were 
unable  to  find  deer  at  any  of  the  marked 
areas. 

Low  Profile 

The  next  morning  I was  surprised  to  find 
our  suspects  had  not  flown  the  coop.  This 
time  I was  wearing  civilian  clothes  and 
driving  an  unmarked  vehicle.  We  hadn't 
scared  our  men  off,  but  they  didn’t  need  to 
see  any  more  game  wardens  in  marked 
cars. 

I started  checking  areas  I knew  were 
marked  with  the  paper  towels.  The  towel 
was  gone  at  the  first  place  I looked,  and  I 
could  see  tracks  in  the  dirt  where  a vehicle 
with  wide  tires  had  pulled  off  the  road.  The 
second  place  I checked  I found  the  Blazer. 
It  was  empty.  I drove  past  it  and  then  hid  my 
car  the  first  place  I could.  Then  I quickly 
sneaked  back,  but  before  I could  get  there, 
I heard  doors  slamming.  The  truck  started 
up  and  drove  away.  When  it  came  by  I saw 
it  contained  the  same  four  men  it  had  the 
previous  night. 


I ran  to  my  vehicle  and  headed  off  in 
pursuit.  Before  long  I found  the  Blazer 
parked  along  the  road,  Again  I tried  to  get 
where  I could  see  what  they  were  up  to,  but 
once  more  they  left  before  I had  a chance  to 
get  into  position. 

Evidence  Discovered 

This  time,  back  in  my  car,  I couldn’t  find 
their  vehicle.  I rode  around  the  back  roads, 
looking,  but  had  eventually  had  to  leave  the 
mountain  and  go  meet  Steve.  After  lunch 
Steve  and  I went  back  and  checked  the 
areas  we  knew  they  had  marked  with  flags. 
The  first  place  we  checked  was  on  River 
Road.  We  immediately  found  the  carcass 
of  a deer  with  the  hindquarters  and  loins 
removed.  The  second  place  we  found  where 
a deer  had  been  killed,  dragged  a short 
distance  and  then  picked  up  and  carried. 

After  checking  other  areas  they  had 
flagged,  Steve  and  I went  to  see  if  our 
suspects  had  returned  to  their  camp — a 
rented  trailer  in  a campground  full  of  hunt- 
ers. Being  in  Steve’s  personal  truck  and 
wearing  civilian  clothes,  we  felt  no  one 
would  recognize  us  as  we  drove  through. 
Finding  the  Blazer  at  their  camp  we  contin- 
ued around  the  campground  and  were  ready 


I RAN  INTO  the  suspects  a few  times  while 
they  were  spotlighting.  The  encounters  made 
for  some  close  calls,  and  several  times  I 
figured  I’d  spooked  them  into  fleeing  the 
state. 

to  leave  when  a man  flagged  us  down.  As 
he  walked  up  to  our  truck  I pulled  the  peak 
of  my  hat  down,  trying  to  hide  my  face, 
hoping  he  wouldn’t  recognize  me. 

“Hi,  Bill.  How  you  doing?”  he  asked. 

“Pretty  good,”  I replied. 

“I'm  glad  I’ve  run  into  you.  One  of  the 
hunters  here  found  a deer  with  its  hindquar- 
ters removed  over  by  the  ‘Lucky  1 3 ’ camp.” 

After  getting  directions,  we  told  him 
we’d  check  it  out.  “Just  keep  all  this  to 
yourself,”  I told  him,  wondering  if  this 
might  be  mistake  No.  4. 

Steve  and  I checked  the  area  below  the 
Lucky  13  camp,  and  before  long  we  found 
the  carcass  with  the  hindquarters  and  loins 
removed. 

Later  that  evening  Steve  and  I and  our 
deputies  again  met  on  the  mountain.  This 
time  we  had  four  unmarked  vehicles  work- 
ing the  area.  Our  plan  was  to  patrol  the  area, 
look  for  the  paper  towel  markers,  and  make 
sure  our  suspects  did  not  leave  without  us 
knowing  about  it.  Although  our  suspects 
were  not  at  their  camp,  we  never  found 
them  during  our  patrols.  They  did  return  to 
their  camp  about  10  p.m.,  though,  and 
turned  in  early. 

We  stayed  until  1 a.m.  before  calling  it 
a day.  The  next  morning  I went  back  to  the 
camp,  but  by  the  time  I arrived  the  suspects 
had  left.  When  Steve  arrived,  we  decided 
we  had  enough  evidence  to  obtain  a search 
warrant,  but  the  first  thing  we  needed  was 
more  help.  We  called  WCO  Rick  Larnerd, 
my  neighboring  officer,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  Steve  to  meet  Rick  in  Troy 
and  bring  him  to  the  suspect’s  camp. 

When  Steve  went  to  leave,  however,  he 
couldn’t  find  his  truck  keys.  We  looked  all 
over  but  couldn’t  find  them,  although  I 
wasn’t  much  help  because  at  some  point 
during  the  investigation  I had  lost  my 
glasses.  Having  plenty  of  time,  Steve  took 
my  car  back  to  his  home  and  got  a spare  set 
of  keys  before  meeting  Rich. 

An  hour  and  a half  later  he  and  Rick 
arrived.  “I  see  you  found  my  truck  keys,” 
Steve  said. 


“No,  I didn’t,”  I replied. 

“Sure  you  did.  You  put  them  back  in  the 
ignition  switch,”  Steve  said. 

I probably  could  have  really  laughed  at 
that,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  glasses  I had 
lost  turned  out  to  be  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat 
I was  wearing  on  the  morning  the  case 
started.  I didn’t  find  them,  though,  until  the 
day  after  my  replacement  glasses  arrived 
from  my  doctor.  I guess  this  deer  case  had 
even  us  veteran  officers  really  excited. 

The  District  Justice  office  in  Troy  was 
closed  that  day,  so  Steve  and  I left  Rick 
watching  the  camp  and  went  to  the  District 
Court  in  Athens.  Having  been  up  since 
early  morning,  Steve  and  I stopped  at  a fast 
food  restaurant  for  a hamburger  and  coffee, 
which  we  ate  along  the  way.  I also  bought 
a hamburger  for  Rick,  and  had  the  best 
intentions  of  giving  it  to  him,  too,  but  then 
I got  to  thinking  it  might  spoil,  so  I ate  that 
one,  too. 

We  later  learned  that  Rick  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  a light  breakfast  that  day. 
And  to  make  matters  worse,  while  he  was 
watching  the  camp,  the  men  returned,  started 
up  an  outside  grill  and  began  to  cook  some 
venison,  sending  the  smells  wafting  down 
through  the  woods  to  Rick.  (There’s  no 
truth  to  the  rumor  that  the  trees  in  the 
vicinity  where  Rick  was  hiding  have  been 
girdled  by  some  unusual  animal.) 

With  the  warrant  in  hand,  and  additional 
help  from  LMO  Dave  Brown  and  Deputy 
Vaughn  Ulrich,  we  searched  the  camp.  We 
found  several  hundred  pounds  of  deer  meat, 
all  hindquarters,  loins  and  hearts.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  way  we  could 
determine  how  many  deer  had  been  killed 
was  by  counting  the  hearts.  There  were  11. 

We  took  the  defendants  to  the  District 
Court  in  Towanda  and  charged  each  of 
them  with  illegally  killing  1 1 deer.  One 
man  pleaded  guilty;  the  other  three  pleaded 
not  guilty.  They  posted  bail  money,  and  a 
hearing  was  set  to  be  held  in  two  weeks.  We 
had  seized  all  their  equipment,  including 
their  vehicles,  so  the  defendants  had  to  rent 
a car  to  get  back  to  Massachusetts. 


While  searching  their  vehicles,  we  dis- 
covered two  lists  that  appeared  to  show 
where  they’d  shot  at  deer.  One  list  read, 
“Road  13,  two  miles  on  right.”  Steve  and  I 
tried  to  check  the  locations  on  the  lists  and 
before  long  learned  that  “Road  13”  was  the 
road  the  Lucky  13  camp  was  on.  We  drove 
two  miles  past  the  camp,  and  on  the  right 
was  the  carcass  of  the  deer  we  knew  about. 
In  checking  this  carcass,  Steve  discovered 
it  still  had  the  heart  inside.  This  made — in 
addition  to  evidence  of  another  deer  we  had 
found — 13  deer. 

Legal  Haggling 

When  the  men  came  back  for  the  hear- 
ing, we  were  prepared  to  charge  them  with 
two  more  deer.  They  had  hired  a lawyer, 
though,  and  before  the  hearing  started  he 
wanted  to  strike  a deal.  The  lawyer  and  the 
District  Attorney  haggled  most  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  end  the  three  men  pleaded 
guilty  to  10  deer.  “After  all,”  they  said, 
“Jimmy  had  killed  the  one  deer  legally.” 

Case  settled,  we  turned  over  the  defen- 
dants’ vehicles  and  all  their  equipment. 
And  as  they  were  leaving,  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals turned  to  me  and  Steve  and  said, 
“You  fellows  really  know  your  job.” 

Steve  and  I were  glad  to  see  them  go. 
The  four  defendants  paid  a total  of  $20,500 
in  fines.  Steve  and  I both  agreed  this  was  the 
biggest  case  in  our  careers,  and  from  now 
on  13  was  going  to  be  our  lucky  number. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPERS  Association  was  formed  following  the  demise  of  the 
American  T rappers  Association.  Expert  trappers  such  as  Andy  Ewart,  Carmichaels,  have  a 
long  history  of  service  to  thefurtaking  community,  and  to  the  public  at  large  for  their  animal 
control  work. 


Pennsylvania  Trappers 
Association 


By  Ed 


MONG  THE  MEMBERS  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Trappers  Association  are 
outdoorsmen  who  have  put  forth  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  improve  their  sport  and 
wildlife  conservation  in  the  state.  Unfortu- 
nately, except  for  trappers,  few  Pennsylva- 
nians are  aware  of  the  53-year-old  organi- 
zation or  the  people  who’ve  made  it  pos- 
sible. 

A few'  years  ago  a university  biologist 
asked  me  to  help  with  a study  on  giardia,  a 
debilitating  intestinal  illness  contracted  by 
people  who  drink  water  harboring  Giardia 
lamblia , a protozoan  found  in  human  waste. 
The  researcher  asked  me  to  round  up  a team 
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of  trappers  to  collect  furbearer  samples  for 
her  study.  Within  a few  days  five  south- 
western Pennsylvania  trappers — Andy 
Stewart,  Pat  Lucy,  Bob  Elliot,  Ron  Dorula 
and  I — were  ready. 

The  biologist  sent  us  a supply  of  vials, 
forms,  postpaid  containers  and  other  equip- 
ment, then  advised  us  to  remove  and  ship 
certain  parts  of  beavers,  muskrats,  rac- 
coons, foxes  and  opossums  to  her.  The 
animals  came  from  our  traplines,  located 
primarily  in  the  watersheds  of  the 
Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  rivers. 

Over  the  course  of  the  trapping  seasons 
we  submitted  plenty  of  samples  to  her. 


ED  DANKO  was  instrumental  in  forming 
PTA  and  was  elected  its  first  secretary/ 
treasurer  in  1939.  The  organization  was 
formally  chartered  in  1947  and  is  still  going 
strong. 

enough  that  she  was  able  to  show  muskrats, 
rather  than  beavers,  were  the  most  frequent 
carriers  of  giardia  in  our  region. 

We  were  proud  to  be  part  of  the  re- 
search. Almost  as  importantly,  our  efforts 
generated  a great  deal  of  positive  news 
media  coverage  on  trapping  and  the  inte- 
gral role  trappers  played  in  the  project. 

I believe  Pennsylvania’s  trappers  are 
second  to  none.  Andy  Ewart,  former  PTA 
District  3 director,  serves  as  a fine  example. 
It’s  likely  he  set  the  state  record  for  fox 
trapping,  taking  412  foxes  in  60  days. 
Another  of  his  milestones  was  trapping  a 
seasonal  average  of  167  minks  over  two 
consecutive  seasons. 

But  Andy  is  just  one  of  many  outstand- 
ing Pennsylvania  trappers.  Kermit  Steams, 
Cambridge  Springs,  is  known  far  and  wide 
for  his  knowledge  about  trapping.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  fielding  questions  on  the 
sport  from  trappers  across  the  country. 

Former  PTA  Vice  President  Monty 
Close,  Emporium,  is  another  legend  in 
trapper — and  angler — circles.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  Stephen  V.  Sedlak  of  Fayette 
City,  who  spent  a great  deal  of  time  string- 
ing steel  for  minks  and  foxes  in  the  Black 
Moshannon  State  Forest  area.  Then  there’s 
Eugene  R.  Hill,  Pocono  Lake,  who  served 
as  PTA  president  for  15  years  and  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  working  as  a 
deputy  wildlife  conservation  officer  for  the 
Commission. 

Pennsylvania  trappers  are  responsible 
for  forming  the  first  state  trappers  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States,  another  satisfy- 
ing accomplishment.  Back  in  1937,  when 
the  American  Trappers  Association  dis- 
banded, ATA  President  E.J.  Daily  informed 
me  that  Pennsylvania  had  more  trappers 
enrolled  in  the  organization  than  all  other 
states  combined.  He  suggested  Keystone 
State  members  pick  up  the  pieces  of  the 
national  organization  and  build  a state  as- 
sociation. 

I agreed  and  made  a list  of  some  200 
Pennsylvanians  who’ d belonged  to  the  ATA, 
and  then  wrote  many  of  them,  asking  if 


they’d  help  me  form  a state  trappers  asso- 
ciation. Positive  responses  came  from  L.F. 
Smith,  Earl  Ward,  Jim  McCune,  Tom  Foust, 
Close  and  several  others.  Within  a short 
time,  we  had  the  ball  rolling. 

Our  first  meeting  was  held  in  1939  at 
Emporium.  Members  chose  Sedlak  as  presi- 
dent, Close  as  vice  president,  and  me  as 
secretary/treasurer.  Our  second  meeting 
was  held  later  that  year  at  Curwensville.  It 
was  hosted  by  C.O.  Lippert,  another  top- 
notch  trapper.  During  the  gathering,  Gard 
Stephens  was  elected  an  adviser.  By  the 
close  of  the  meeting  we  were  well  on  the 
way  to  establishing  PTA. 

Most  of  PTA’s  annual  meets  during  the 
early  years  were  held  at  Clearfield  County  ’ s 
S.B.  Elliott  State  Park  because  of  its  central 
location.  From  1948  through  the  early  ’50s 
our  featured  speakers  at  these  events  in- 
cluded many  Game  Commission  officials. 
Maurice  E.  Sherman,  former  Northwest 
Region  supervisor,  was  one  of  our  favor- 
ites, as  was  Roger  Latham,  chief  of  wildlife 
research,  who  also  spoke  at  many  of  our 
conventions. 

In  1958,  PTA  District  3 hosted  the  an- 
nual convention  at  Ohiopyle.  To  spice  the 
agenda,  members  added  square  dancing, 
door  prizes  and  entertainment.  Bill  Nelson, 
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EACH  YEAR  PTA  holds  a statewide 
convention.  At  the  1980  convention  were 
(front)  Clyde  Kinsey,  T om  Foust,  Jim  Griffith, 
Ray  Beck,  Andy  Ewart,  Vic  Crist,  Ed  Danko; 
(back)  Kermit  Stearns,  Alec  Sheiff,  George 
Wacha,  Don  Hoyt,  Gene  Hill,  Monty  Close 
and  Harry  Simms. 

a noted  mink,  marten  and  fox  trapper  from 
Farmington,  IA.  was  one  of  the  guest  speak- 
ers. Also  present  was  Earl  Renshaw,  who 
soliciting  support  for  a new  national  orga- 
nization he  was  forming — what  was  to 
become  the  National  Trappers  Associa- 
tion, 

Renshaw  came  to  the  PTA  rendezvous 
because  he  knew  it  was  the  most  successful 
trappers’  organization  in  the  country.  He 
figured  he’d  gamer  some  support  and  learn 
how  to  develop  a strong  organization.  And 
he  was  right.  After  all,  PTA  was  20  years 
old  by  that  time  and  it  was  continuing  to 
grow.  The  information  Renshaw  received 
helped  him  and  his  followers  launch  NTA — 
one  of  today’s  most  influential  sportsmen’s 
organizations  in  the  world.  The  PTA  has 
also  helped  trappers  form  organizations  in 
other  states,  and  even  in  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. 

Another  PTA  member  who  developed 
outstanding  trapping  skills  was  Gerry  Blank 
of  Wellersburg.  In  the  1950s,  Blank  went  to 
Virginia  and  soon  took  a job  as  head  of  the 
state’s  rabies  control  program.  In  1960 
Blank  asked  me  to  help  him  enlist  trappers 
who’d  help  to  combat  the  spread  of  rabies 
in  Virginia. 

During  our  conversation.  Blank  told  me 
that  trappers  who  qualified  for  the  rabies 
control  jobs  would  work  three  weeks 
straight,  then  be  off  a week.  The  trappers 


could  dispose  of  catches  as  they  saw  fit.  As 
much  as  I wanted  to  sign  on,  I couldn’t  quit 
my  state  agency  job.  But  I promised  I 
would  spread  the  word  through  PTA.  Within 
a few  days,  Blank  hired  three  Pennsylvania 
trappers,  one  of  whom  stayed  with  the 
program  for  17  years. 

In  1961,  a three-day  convention  was 
held  at  Confluence.  Attending  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Ontario  Trappers  Association 
who  were  looking  for  guidance  on  how  to 
improve  their  young  organization.  We  were 
proud  to  help.  In  addition,  we  held  a Fur 
Queen  contest;  the  winner  was  Gail  Enos  of 
Confluence.  Square  dancing,  movies  and 
trapping  demonstrations  also  highlighted 
the  meet. 

In  1963  the  PTA  held  another  rendez- 
vous at  Confluence  and  the  town  was  over- 
flowing with  visitors.  Another  Fur  Queen 
contest  was  held,  and  again  a local  woman 
was  the  winner — Odelia  Valigor,  who  later 
moved  to  Virginia  and  was  crowned  Miss 
Virginia. 

J ack  Nebraski — who  later  became  a Food 
& Cover  Corps  supervisor  for  the  Game 
Commission — put  together  the  agenda  for 
the  ’63  convention;  other  District  3 mem- 
bers prepared  the  grounds.  I can  still  re- 
member then  president  Gene  Hill  coming 
up  to  Nebraski  and  me  and  asking  who  was 
paying  the  expenses  for  this  meeting.  Ap- 
parently he  thought  District  3 was  going  to 
bill  the  state  association,  but  Nebraski  told 
him  District  3 had  paid  for  it  all. 

Paul  Failor,  supervisor  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  predator  control  section, 
addressed  the  convention.  At  that  time  his 
book,  Pennsylvania  Trapping  and  Preda- 
tor Control  Methods , was  very  popular. 
Members  of  the  Ontario  organization  at- 
tended the  convention,  as  did  Alec  Sheiff, 
who  talked  to  the  trappers  about  raw  fur 
prices  and  international  market  demands. 

At  the  1 985  PTA  Rendezvous  in  Fayette 
County,  Game  Commission  Executive  Di- 
rector Peter  S.  Duncan  was  the  main 
speaker.  He  received  a standing  ovation 
from  the  hundreds  of  trappers  in  atten- 
dance. It  was  also  at  this  convention  that 
Monty  Close  and  I were  inducted  into  the 
National  Trappers  Hall  of  Fame.  We  fol- 
lowed Stephen  Sedlak,  PTA  first  president. 

A few  years  ago  I had  the  honor  of 


meeting  Ivan  White  and  Odon  Corr,  two 
exceptional  Midwest  coyote  trappers,  at  a 
PTA  convention  in  Meadville.  My  friend 
Charlie  expressed  to  Corr  his  deep  desire  to 
trap  coyotes  in  the  West. 

“C’mon  out,  and  I’ll  help  you,”  Con- 
said.  A short  time  later  Charlie  and  a helper 
were  heading  to  North  Dakota.  Their  first 
stop  was  Buffalo,  ND,  where  coyote  con- 
trol agent  Bob  Krei'ge  told  Charlie  where  to 
camp  and  explained  license  procedures 
and  trapping  regulations.  With  assistance 
from  Kreige  and  Con,  Charlie  and  his 
helper  ran  a line.  Although  the  trip  was  not 
real  productive,  the  knowledge  Charlie 
gained  enabled  him  to  increase  his  catch 
when  he  returned  the  following  year. 

A couple  years  later,  at  a PTA  fur  sale  in 
Stockdale,  Gerry  Thomas,  a former 
Woodstream  Corporation  trapping  research 
specialist,  told  me  about  the  beautiful  sil- 
ver-tipped coyotes  he  caught  in  Texas  dur- 
ing a research  project.  Geny  said  any  dedi- 
cated trapper  could  do  well  there.  Charlie 
heard  that  and  began  to  quiz  Gerry. 

That  was  on  a Sunday,  and  by  Thursday 
Charlie  and  a partner  were  on  their  way  to 
Texas.  Area  ranchers  welcomed  them  and 
even  gave  them  a cabin  to  live  in.  The  pair 


ended  up  taking  a large  number  of  coyotes, 
which  pleased  the  farmers. 

Charlie  to  this  day  is  one  of  the  best 
coyote  trappers  in  the  country,  but  there  are 
other  outstanding  coyote  trappers  in  the 
state:  Mike  Stechnicki,  Bob  Ealy  and  Bob 
Jameson  to  name  a few.  Another  is  Hank 
Beckner,  West  Newton.  In  January  1990, 
Beckner  accompanied  Pete  and  Don  Leggett 
on  a Texas  coyote  trapping  excursion. 
During  the  trip,  which  lasted  a little  more 
than  a month,  the  trio  caught  244  coyotes. 

Considering  these  many  accomplish- 
ments, trapping  has  enjoyed  an  illustrious 
history  and  tradition  in  Pennsylvania.  And 
trappers  here  have  also  played  a major  role 
in  shaping  other  trapping  organizations  in 
other  areas,  too.  Our  trappers  should  be 
proud  of  those  who  came  before  them  and 
those  who  stand  with  them  today. 

In  the  face  of  dropping  fur  prices  and 
anti-trapping  sentiments  from  animal-right- 
ists and  their  sympathizers,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Trappers  Association  and  its  members 
continue  the  tradition.  Aside  from  perpetu- 
ating the  art  of  trapping,  they’re  also  pro- 
viding furbearer  and  predator  control,  vital 
components  to  wildlife  and  land  manage- 
ment programs. 
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Thirty  Years 
To  Catch  A Beaver 

By  Edwin  W.  Charles 


TO  HAVE  TRAPPED  for  30  years  with- 
out catching  a beaver  would  be  frus- 
trating to  say  the  least.  However,  even 
more  frustrating  would  be  to  never  have  the 
opportunity  to  set  a trap  during  that  time. 

I was  introduced  to  beaver  trapping 
when  I was  10  years  old,  by  a friend  who 
was  much  older  and  taught  me  a lot  about 
the  sport.  An  avid  trapper,  each  year  he 
traveled  many  miles  to  a mountain  stream 
that  had  a beaver  dam.  In  those  days,  beaver 
in  Pennsylvania  were  not  plentiful.  The 
season  limit  then  was  three.  And  in  my  area 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  nearest  active  beaver 
dam  was  20  miles  away. 

The  fact  that  beavers  were  so  uncom- 
mon in  the  state,  and  so  big,  made  them 
very  mysterious  to  a lad  of  10  years.  I soon 
developed  a respect  and  awe  toward  the 
animal  that  remains  with  me  to  this  day.  In 
those  days,  even  if  I had  been  allowed  to 
trap  beaver  I had  no  way  of  getting  to  where 
they  were. 

Over  the  years  beaver  gradually  moved 
into  my  area  of  the  state,  adding  fuel  to  my 
desire  to  trap  them.  Yet  every  time  I dis- 
cussed beaver  dam  locations  with  other 
furtakers,  it  was  obvious  the  trapping  pres- 
sure was  so  heavy  on  the  few  beaver  in  the 
area  that  I didn’t  want  to  be  involved,  no 
matter  how  great  my  desire  to  trap  one.  For 
me,  more  than  any  monetary  reward,  I 
enjoy  the  solitude  that  comes  with  running 
a trapline.  Wading  around  in  a small  beaver 
pond  with  three  or  four  other  trappers  is  not 
my  idea  of  beaver  trapping.  Consequently, 
the  years  continued  to  slip  by  with  me 
forsaking  the  state’s  largest  furbearer. 

Several  years  ago  a few  beaver  living  in 
a valley  stream  about  three  miles  from  my 
home  apparently  had  enough  of  the  annual 
trapping  pressure  and  moved  into  a nearby 
creek.  They  set  up  residence  in  bank  dens 
along  a stretch  of  creek  that  ran  through  a 


small  town  about  two  miles  from  my  home. 
It  wasn’t  long,  though,  before  the  pressure 
was  on  again.  Several  trappers  managed  to 
take  three  or  four  that  year.  The  remaining 
beaver  stayed  about  a year  longer,  but  then 
moved  out  due  to  food  shortages  or  trap- 
ping pressure. 

That  was  the  move  I had  been  awaiting 
for  some  20-odd  years.  The  beavers  set  up 
within  a quarter-mile  of  my  home,  in  the 
creek  right  along  the  trapline  I had  been 
running  since  I was  10  years  old.  It  was 
while  prospecting  for  raccoons  and  musk- 
rats that  I found  where  the  beaver  had  been 
cutting  small  trees  along  the  bank.  I in- 
formed the  farmer  who’d  given  me  permis- 
sion to  trap  on  his  lands  about  his  new 
tenants.  He  told  me  the  beaver  had  been 
feeding  on  his  standing  field  com. 

As  I continued  to  scout  my  coon  and  rat 
line  I made  sure  I got  out  of  my  canoe  and 
took  a close  look  at  all  the  beaver  sign  I 
could  find,  and  before  long  I had  a good 
understanding  of  their  movements  and  hab- 
its. Their  trails  could  be  clearly  seen.  They 
measured  at  least  12  or  14  inches  wide  and 
ran  from  the  edge  of  the  water  into  the  com 
fields  where  the  stalks  had  been  neatly 
snipped  off  and  removed  from  the  area— 
hardly  the  signs  left  by  other  cornfield 
marauders. 

One  day  I had  another  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  the  landowner,  and  our 
conversation  quickly  centered  on  the  bea- 
ver. I mentioned  the  damage  they  had  done 
to  his  fields  and  he  replied  that  he  knew  full 
well  what  the  animals  were  doing  to  his 
crops,  but  that  he  nonetheless  didn’t  want 
me  to  trap  all  the  beaver  out  of  the  creek.  I 
assured  him  that  that  was  the  last  thing  I 
wanted  to  do,  too. 

Not  surprisingly,  we  were  both  pleased 
the  beaver’s  range  had  expanded  into  our 
part  of  the  state.  It’s  still  hard  to  imagine 
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that  when  I was  10  years  old  all  I could  do 
was  dream  about  beaver,  but  that  today  my 
1 2-year-old  son  can  find  beavers  within  a 
quarter-mile  of  our  home. 

I did  most  of  my  prospecting  during  the 
early  fall,  when  the  weather  conditions 
were  far  from  what  they'd  likely  be  during 
the  late  December  to  early  March  beaver 
trapping  season.  I got  lucky  in  early  De- 
cember, though;  it  got  extremely  cold. 
Most  folks,  of  course,  would  have  called 
such  weather  anything  but  good,  but  it  gave 
me  a preview  of  the  conditions  I would  be 
experiencing  during  the  upcoming  beaver 
season.  I was  ready.  When  the  creek  froze 
I scoured  the  area  for  beaver  sign. 

As  I walked  toward  a section  of  creek 
where  the  water  moved  fast  enough  that  it 
had  not  yet  frozen,  I saw  an  animal  working 
around  in  the  shallow  water  on  the  far  side. 
Stalking  carefully  and  managing  to  keep 
some  sort  of  obstacle  or  another  between 
myself  and  the  animal,  I managed  to  work 
my  way  right  up  to  the  near  bank. 


I first  thought  it  was  a muskrat,  but  it  was 
too  big  for  that.  I soon  realized  that  it  was 
a beaver  that  had  come  up  through  the  open 
water  area  and  was  feeding  on  some  sticks. 
About  this  time  the  beaver  saw  me  and 
swam  off  downstream  under  the  ice.  I now 
knew  where  one  set  could  be  made,  provid- 
ing the  water  in  this  stretch  remained  open. 

As  the  season  approached  I anxiously 
began  to  prepare  my  equipment.  Having 
never  trapped  beaver  I had  no  suitable 
traps.  I did  have,  however,  four  No.  3 
double  coilspring  traps  that  I had  obtained 
for  another  purpose.  They  hung,  unused,  in 
my  fur  shed,  but  to  protect  them  I had 
occasionally  waxed  and  dyed  them.  I got 
them  out  and  attached  new  chains  and 
swivels.  Next  I filed  and  honed  the  trigger 
mechanisms  until  they  were  finely  tuned. 

I had  electric  fence  wire  that  would  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  critters,  but  I still 
needed  drowning  locks.  Looking  at  the 
smaller  ones  I use  for  muskrat  trapping  I got 
an  idea.  I went  to  my  nut,  bolt  and  washer 


THE  RETURN  TRIP  across  the  field  was  easier  than  it  had  been  all  week.  Even  after  I picked 
up  the  beaver  it  didn’t  seem  too  taxing.  I hadn’t  felt  like  that  since  I was  a kid  and  had  caught 
my  first  mink.  It  was  a moment  I’d  wanted  since  I was  10. 
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collection  and,  sure  enough,  found  four 
large  washers  that  would  fill  the  bill.  I bent 
them  over  into  a “V”  shape.  Next  I drilled 
two  1 /8-inch  holes  to  accommodate  the 
drown  wire  and  the  trap  wire. 

Taking  an  idea  from  one  of  my  trapping 
books,  I decided  to  use  weighted  burlap 
bags  for  anchors.  That  way  I could  carry  the 
empty  bags  to  my  sets,  then  fill  them  with 
rocks  at  the  site.  That  completed  my  equip- 
ment requirements,  and  I had  only  to  wait 
for  the  season  to  arrive. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  however,  just 
three  days  before  the  season  my  knee  sur- 
geon and  I decided  it  was  time  to  operate  on 
my  left  knee.  We  scheduled  the  surgery 
right  away,  which  meant  I wouldn’t  be 
doing  any  trapping  until  the  later  part  of  the 
season,  if  all  went  well. 

The  beginning  of  February  found  me  in 
pretty  good  shape,  and  Punxsutawney  Phil’ s 
predicition  of  an  early  spring  seemed  to  be 
coming  true.  An  early  thaw  and  drenching 
rains  had  my  stream  free  of  ice  but  swollen, 
looking  more  like  muskrat  season  than  late 
beaver  season. 

Several  days  later,  after  the  creek  re- 
ceded to  within  six  inches  of  normal,  I 
finally  was  off  with  my  beaver  trapping 
equipment  in  hand.  I had  already  decided  to 
make  castor  mound  sets,  and  I knew  just 
about  where  I was  going  to  make  them. 

I placed  the  first  in  a small  drainage 
ditch  about  two  feet  wide  and  a foot  deep 
where  it  exited  into  the  main  creek.  I built 
the  mound  on  the  upstream  bank  of  the 
ditch,  slightly  up  on  the  shore.  I threw  the 
weighted  burlap  bag  about  15  feet  offshore 
in  about  three  feet  of  water. 

I placed  the  second  set  just  30  yards 
upstream  from  the  first.  I selected  this  site 
because  back  when  I was  gathering  rocks  to 
use  as  weights  for  my  burlap  bags  I had 
found  some  fresh  cuttings  on  several  small 
clumps  of  willow  brush  right  along  the 
stream  edge.  Since  then,  though,  the  water 
had  dropped  two  or  three  feet. 

This  2-foot  drop,  however,  was  straight 
down,  so  the  only  good  set  I could  make  at 
this  location  meant  making  a trail.  Using  an 
entrenching  tool,  I cut  the  bank  down  on 
about  30  to  45  degree  angle  from  the  brush 
willows  to  the  water.  I then  built  a castor 
mound  at  the  top  of  this  and  added  a few 


pieces  of  fresh-cut  willow  branches  around 
the  mound. 

Things  were  moving  right  along  until  I 
tossed  my  rock-filled  burlap  bag  into  the 
creek.  Evidently  I had  not  tied  it  tight 
enough,  and  bag,  wire  and  all  went  sailing 
off  into  the  creek.Luckily,  1 hadn’t  fastened 
the  trap,  but  because  I had  only  four  drown- 
ing locks  and  four  burlap  bags  I could  make 
only  three  sets  this  day.  The  fourth  would 
have  to  wait  until  the  next. 

After  that  minor  setback  I moved  about 
250  yards  downstream  and  made  another 
castor  mound  set  where  beaver  were  ac- 
tively working. 

As  soon  as  I got  back  home  I made 
another  drowning  lock,  located  another 
bag  and  placed  both  in  my  pack  basket  in 
my  truck.  I then  sat  back  and  relaxed, 
waiting  for  the  night  to  pass.  I knew  catch- 
ing a beaver  on  my  very  first  try  was  more 
than  I could  ask  for,  but  I had  done  my 
homework  and  invested  many  hours  in 
preparation. 

Up  and  At  'Em 

The  next  morning  found  me  up  and 
about  early.  The  landowner  had  said  I was 
free  to  use  his  field  roads,  which  allowed 
me  and  drive  to  within  150  yards  of  the 
creek  and  my  first  set.  My  knee  felt  good, 
but  I wasn’t  ready  to  take  a two-mile  hike 
with  a loaded  trap  basket.  The  weather 
overnight  had  been  clear  and  cold — above 
normal  for  February,  though— and  the 
ground  was  white  with  frost.  The  sun  had 
been  up  for  at  least  an  hour,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  slowly  climbing. 

There  had  been  no  activity  at  any  of  my 
sets.  After  making  my  fourth  set  about  50 
yards  downstream  from  the  third,  I then 
reset  the  other  three,  placing  them  deeper  to 
compensate  for  the  receding  water  level. 

With  all  my  sets  finally  made,  all  that 
remained  was  for  me  to  check  and  tend  to 
my  traps  every  morning.  The  weather  fore- 
cast was  perfect.  It  was  to  be  warm  all  day 
and  then  start  raining  in  the  evening,  con- 
tinuing until  morning.  I figured,  under  those 
conditions,  the  animals  were  likely  to  in- 
crease their  activities. 

The  next  morning  I found  the  trap  by  the 
drainage  ditch  still  set  and  in  good  working 
order.  The  next  trap,  however,  the  one  by 
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the  willow  brush,  was  missing.  My  first 
thought  was  something  small  had  gotten 
into  it  and  pulled  it  out  of  place.  When  I 
pulled  on  the  drowning  wire,  though,  I first 
felt  the  weight  from  the  burlap  sack,  but 
then  the  weight  seemed  to  double.  As  I 
watched,  up  from  the  deep  came  the  unmis- 
takable flat,  wide  black  tail.  After  30  years 
1 had  my  first  beaver. 

A Great  Feat 

For  many  trappers  one  beaver  might  not 
mean  much,  but  for  a sportsman  like  my- 
self, it  was  a great  accomplishment.  I con- 
tinued to  pull  the  beaver  to  the  bank,  and  at 
about  the  halfway  point  the  weight  seemed 
to  increase  again.  My  first  thought  was  that 
the  beaver  or  bag  had  hung  up  on  a sub- 
merged snag,  but  I soon  discovered  the 
extra  weight  was  my  lost  bag,  drowning 
wire  and  lock. 

The  beaver  had  been  caught,  as  planned, 
by  a front  foot.  I took  it  out  of  the  trap, 
rinsed  it  and  laid  it  on  the  bank.  After 
resetting  the  trap  and  replacing  the  drown- 
ing rig,  I carried  my  prize — which  I esti- 
mated to  weigh  about  30  pounds — to  a 
point  along  the  drainage  ditch  where  I’d 
cross  on  my  return  from  checking  the  other 
traps. 

The  third  trap  had  been  set  off  and  was 
out  of  place.  Just  to  get  to  the  trap  I had  to 
pull  in  the  drowning  rig  and  then  remake 


the  entire  set.  That  done  I tossed  the  weight 
bag  back  into  the  stream  only,  to  find  that 
the  wire  attached  to  the  bag  had  gotten 
caught  on  my  entrenching  tool  and  sent  it 
spinning  out  into  the  creek — out  of  reach. 
Thinking  about  the  tool,  I also  realized  that 
if  the  wire  had  snagged  my  leg,  instead,  that 
it  could  have  taken  me  into  the  water. 

The  return  trip  across  the  field  was 
easier  than  it  had  been  all  week.  Even  after 
I picked  up  the  beaver  it  didn't  seem  too 
taxing.  I hadn’t  felt  like  this  since  I was  a 
kid  and  hadcaught  my  first  mink.  I still 
remember  my  first  fox,  and  the  feeling  was 
great — but  nothing  like  this.  It  was  a mo- 
ment I had  wanted  since  I was  10  and 
waited  almost  a full  30  years  to  experience. 

Before  my  trip  to  the  local  fur  buyer, 
photographs  were  taken  and  the  beaver  was 
weighed  on  the  bathroom  scales;  it  tipped 
them  at  exactly  30  pounds — a pound  for 
every  year  I'd  waited.  The  fur  dealer,  a 
friend  of  mine,  demonstrated  the  best  way 
to  skin  the  beaver.  His  method,  which  he 
calls  close  skinning,  nearly  eliminates  the 
need  to  flesh  the  hide.  After  the  skinning 
and  fleshing  was  finished  my  trophy  mea- 
sured 56  inches. 

I trapped  for  another  week  and  had  a 
couple  traps  set  off  during  that  time.  I 
finally  pulled  the  traps  because  the  farmer 
and  I wanted  to  keep  beavers  on  the  prop- 
erty and,  besides,  my  knee  needed  the  rest. 

Having  my  beaver  and  my  traps  pulled 
I was  ready  for  the  final  stage  of  beaver 
trapping.  I contacted  the  local  wildlife  con- 
servation officer  in  the  county  where  the 
beaver  had  been  taken  and  had  the  fur- 
bearer  tagged,  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
to  play  a part  in  that  important  facet  of  the 
beaver  management  program. 

I received  some  light-hearted  teasing 
about  making  such  a fuss  about  trapping  a 
beaver,  but  that  stopped  when  I explained 
that  I had  the  beaver  because  of  one  at- 
tribute all  successful  trappers  have:  pa- 
tience. After  all,  I had  waited  30  years  for 
that  beaver  to  swim  upstream  to  my  loca- 
tion. 

I PULLED  my  traps  soon  after  catching  my 
first  beaver.  The  landowner,  who’d  been  so 
helpful  in  my  effort,  wanted  the  beavers  to 
remain  on  his  property.  I couldn’t  have  agreed 
more. 
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ON  MY  FIRST  EXCURSION,  I was  at  first  too  wrapped  up  in  the  mechanics  of  skiing,  but 
soon  I began  to  see  wildlife.  I came  face  to  face  with  several  deer,  and  because  I didn’t 
want  to  exhaust  them,  I pushed  off  in  another  direction. 


Cross-Country  Skiing . . . 


A Cabin  Fever  Cure 


By  Marion  Younkin 


a IKE  MANY  Pennsylvania  outdoorsmen,  1 used  to  think  of  February  as 
the  three-month  period  between  January  and  March.  Cabin  fever  set 
in  when  the  snow  got  about  five  feet  deep  and  the  thermometer  hovered 
around  10  degrees. 

Shoveling  snow  got  pretty  boring,  and  watching  golf  matches  tele- 
vised from  warmer  climes  usually  set  me  to  pacing  the  house  in  disgust. 
My  wife  quickly  tired  of  tolerating  me  and  banished  me  to  the  basement, 
with  the  cat,  where  I could  clean  and  oil  my  hunting  and  fishing  gear. 
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Cleaning  outdoor  equipment  for  28  consecutive  days  can  wear  out  the  most 
dedicated  sportsman,  and  even  result  in  a good  case  of  hyperventilation,  with  all  the 
melancholy  sighing.  Last  year,  though,  an  avid  outdoorsman  friend  talked  me  into 
trying  his  guaranteed  cure  for  cabin  fever — cross-country  skiing. 

I had  some  experience  at  downhill  skiing,  so  I figured  I'd  give  it  a try. 

With  my  friend’s  help,  1 set  about  buying  skis  and  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 
that  cross-country  outfits  were  quite  affordable.  The  whole  package  of  skis,  poles, 
boots  and  bindings  cost  no  more  than  a reasonably  priced  squirrel  rifle. 

As  I became  more  interested  in  the  sport,  I checked  on  rates  at  local  resorts  and 
found  that  a person  can  take  a leisurely  jaunt  of  30  miles,  on  a well-groomed  trail,  for 
about  $4.  The  cost  increases  up  to  $15  or  so  if  you  rent  equipment.  The  resorts  I 
contacted  had  instruction  available  for  those  unsure  whether  this  growing  sport  is  for 
them. 

The  majority  of  state  parks  allow  cross-country  skiing  free  of  charge  and  boast 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  trails  in  the  state. 

The  ski  slope  operators  I talked  to  were  very  helpful  in  choosing  my  equipment 
and  matching  it  to  my  physical  and  financial  condition.  I found  that  a package  deal  is 
much  cheaper  than  buying  the  essentials  separately,  and  equipment  purchased  in  the 
off  season  is  even  less  expensive.  Tips  on  caring  for  your  new  outfit  are  available 
from  your  retailer,  as  are  many  repair  services. 

How  difficult  is  cross-country?  All  you  need  are  desire  and  a small  amount  of 
coordination.  While  I’m  no  candidate  for  an  Olympic  medal,  my  first  trip  was  about 
three  miles  into  the  forests  of  Laurel  Mountain.  The  skis  kept  me  on  top  of  a 60-inch 
blanket  of  snow,  and  my  ski  poles  made  traversing  even  uphill  stretches  easy.  Gliding 
down  gentle  slopes  and  propelling  myself  along  flat  areas  gave  me  a feeling  of 
freedom  in  a landscape  locked  in  winter’s  icy  grip. 

The  constant  activity  kept  me  warm,  and  my  arms  and  legs  set  a pace  similar  to 
that  of  walking  on  bare  ground.  For  the  first  two  miles  I was  so  intent  on  the  mechan- 
ics of  skiing  that  1 missed  much  of  the  natural  beauty  surrounding  me.  I was  suddenly 

forced  to  notice  the  forest,  however,  when  I came  face  to 
face  with  five  deer  seeking  browse  in  the  deep  snow.  I 
found  that  I was  able  to  move  more  easily  than  the  deer, 
which  plunged  chest-deep  in  the  snow  with  each  step. 
Not  wanting  the  deer  to  tire  or  injure  themselves, 

I quickly  pushed  off  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  tracks  of  other  animals  criss- 
crossed the  old  logging  road.  As  I 
pushed  deeper  into  the  forest 
I saw  where  rabbit,  deer,  fox, 
squirrel,  grouse  and  even 
turkey  had  passed  in  search 
of  food  and  shelter.  The 
smaller  animals  seemed  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  moving 

I WAS  TREATED  to  a rare 
sight  on  Laurel  Mountain  in 
February — a flock  of 
pheasants  picked  its  way 
through  a cornfield.  It  was 
then  I decided  to  build  a 
feeder  and  carry  corn  on  my 
ski  trips  to  help  animals 
survive  the  winter. 
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across  the  deep  snow,  but  I wondered  whether  there  was  enough  forage  available  to 
them. 

As  I began  my  return  trip  I was  greeted  by  a rare  sight  for  Laurel  Mountain  in 
February — four  ring-necked  pheasants  working  over  an  old  cornfield.  Three  hens  and 
a fine  rooster  were  scratching  in  a wind-blown  field  of  stubble  in  search  of  a few 
kernels  of  com.  Knowing  that  these  fine  game  birds  have  a tough  time  getting 
through  the  winter,  I decided  to  help  them  survive.  For  the  time  being,  I kept  out  of 
sight  in  the  treeline  and  detoured  around  the  field  to  pick  up  the  road  farther  down 
the  slope. 

My  mind  was  still  on  building  a feeder  when  I noticed  the  slope  was  becoming 
markedly  steeper.  Going  at  a faster  pace  than  I expected  or  wanted,  I tried  to  turn — 
and,  in  the  process,  learned  a lesson.  When  you  fall  on  cross-country  skis,  your  body 
sinks  into  the  snow,  but  your  feet  don’t.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it’s  like,  try 
placing  both  feet  on  the  couch  while  sitting  on  the  floor;  so  positioned,  attempt  to  get 
up  on  the  couch. 

That’s  just  what  it  was  like  when  I met  my  shadow  on  the  ground,  except  for  the 
added  bonus  of  the  half-ton  of  snow  that  scooted  down  my  neck.  I struggled  into  a 
sitting  position  and,  finally,  to  my  feet.  1 noticed  a fox  squirrel  watching  from  an  oak 
about  20  yards  away.  I knew  exactly  what  he  was  thinking — that  nut  is  too  big  to 
carry.  I lobbed  a snowball  at  him  and  continued  on  my  way,  much  more  carefully 
this  time. 

Fresh  turkey  tracks  crossed  the  logging  road  at  the  lower  end  of  the  old  cornfield. 

I knew  I wasn’t  going  to  get  a glimpse  of  those  shy,  wily  birds,  but  I was  interested 
to  see  how  the  winter  was  treating  them.  A large  area  of  scratchings  in  the  cornfield 
plainly  indicated  where  the  turkeys  had  been  feeding. 

Later,  as  I glided  up  to  the  door  of  my  house,  I reflected  on  my  first  ski  trip  into 
the  winter  wonderlands  and  mentally  formed  plans  for  building  wildlife  feeders. 

A few  days  later  I built  a feeder  and  began  carrying  a backpack  full  of  corn  on  my 
regular  skiing  trips.  I had  a good  many  weeks’  worth  of  work  ahead,  which  made  me 
smile — a cure  for  cabin  fever  had  been  found  at  last. 


The  Western  Pennsylvania  Conserv- 
ancy’s 1992  calendar  features  outstanding 
color  photography,  and  this  year's  edition 
focuses  on  the  Allegheny,  Youghiogheny 
and  Clarion  rivers.  As  in  past  years,  the 
daily  listings  furnish  interesting  natural 
facts  such  as  “What  is  the  tallest  broadleaf 
tree  in  the  U.S.?”  and  “In  the  late  1 800s,  the 
bounty  on  a Pa.  timer  wolf  ran  as  high  as  $25 
(it  became  extinct  in  the  state  by  the  mid- 
1890s).”  The  listings  also  give  information 
on  outdoor-oriented  activities  taking  place 
around  the  western  region  of  the  state. 
Orders  can  be  placed  by  writing  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  1992  Calen- 
dar, 3 16  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15222. 
Price  is  $6.36,  delivered. 
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Perspectives 

WYOMING  COUNTY-  Animal 
rights  activists  and  sportsmen  both  pur- 
sue animal  welfare,  but  from  radically 
different  perspectives.  The  preserva- 
tionist argues  his  viewpoint  with  emo- 
tionalism while  the  conservationist  es- 
tablishes his  reasoning  with  facts.  It’s 
sad  they  constantly  fight  each  other 
rather  than  work  toward  mutual 
goals.  — WCO  William  A.  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock. 


Leaving  A Bad  Taste 

Pat  Troy,  Friedens,  told  me  about  a 
run-in  her  husband  had  with  a bear  at 
their  Clinton  County  camp.  Mr.  Troy 
left  the  trunk  open  as  he  carried  sup- 
plies into  camp,  and  a bear  crawled 
in  — apparently  drawn  by  the  smell  of 
apples.  The  bear  made  a quick  depar- 
ture when  Mr.  Troy  returned  for  the 
next  load.  On  the  next  trip  to  camp, 
someone  left  a car  window  open.  This 
time  a bear  crawled  into  the  back  seat 
and  began  to  chew  its  way  through  the 
upholstery,  spitting  out  foam  as  it  went. 
When  the  animal  was  discovered  it 
rapidly  departed.  Since  the  upholstery 
incident,  bears  have  left  camp  vehicles 
alone.  — IES  Barry  K.  Moore,  Salts- 
burg. 


Degree  of  Difficulty 

YORK  COUNTY-  WCO  Trainee 
James  Jolley,  WCO  Keith  Snyder  and  I 
were  patrolling  the  Susquehanna  River, 
checking  waterfowl  hunters.  We  were 
returning  to  port  and  I took  a position 
on  the  bow  to  watch  for  obstacles  in  the 
low  water.  We  were  talking  about  the 
day’s  work,  and  I wasn’t  paying  atten- 
tion. We  collided  with  a large  rock;  I 
did  a back  flip  off  the  boat  and  landed 
in  waist-deep  water.  I thought  I exhib- 
ited good  form  — my  hands  never  actu- 
ally lost  contact  with  the  boat.  My  fel- 
low officers,  however,  gave  me  only  a 
5 and  a 6.  — WCO  G.C.  Houghton, 
Emigsville. 

Now  He  Knows 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  -Since  enter- 
ing the  school  many  people  have  asked 
me  what  a WCO  does,  but  it  wasn’t 
until  I finished  my  first  week  of  field 
assignment  that  I knew  what  to  tell 
them.  Now  I know  the  answer:  “Every- 
thing.” In  the  last  five  days  I investi- 
gated hunting  accidents,  presented  a 
program  to  a conservation  club,  picked 
up  roadkilled  deer,  handled  a sick  rac- 
coon, gone  on  night  patrol,  supervised 
a deputy  force,  attended  a magisterial 
hearing,  and  dealt  with  a myriad  phone 
calls  and  questions.  I may  have  gotten 
something  to  eat  and  caught  a little 
sleep,  too,  but  I really  don’t  remem- 
ber.—Trainee  D.S.  Martin. 

Drive  and  Determination 

VENANGO  COUNTY-  As  you 
might  know,  last  hunting  season  WCO 
trainees  were  sent  to  the  field  to  work 
with  us.  They  showed  tremendous  drive 
and  determination,  and  I’m  sure  they’ll 
keep  that  up  after  they  graduate.  The 
people  of  this  state  will  be  proud  of 
our  new  officers.  — WCO  Leonard  C. 
Hribar,  Seneca. 
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New  Access 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-  Sports- 
men recently  acquired  access  to  more 
than  3,000  acres  of  prime  hunting  land 
here  when  the  county  commissioners 
enrolled  the  land  in  our  Forest  Game 
program.  The  property,  located  in  Tre- 
mont  and  Reilly  townships,  had  been 
closed  to  the  public  prior  to  the  agree- 
ment. The  Forest  Game  program  is 
open  to  landowners  with  more  than 
1,000  acres.  Once  land  is  enrolled  it  is 
governed  by  the  same  rules  that  apply  to 
state  game  lands:  no  ATVs,  camping, 
littering  and  so  forth.  Violators  will  be 
prosecuted  by  the  agency.  Our  county 
officials  deserve  thanks  for  opening  this 
land  to  sportsmen.  — WCO  Stephen  S. 
Hower,  Tremont. 


And  Stew,  Too 

McKEAN  COUNTY-  Trappers  are 
permitted  to  take  10  beavers  here  this 
year.  In  many  areas  landowners  are  hav- 
ing difficulties  as  beavers  flood  yards, 
roads  and  fields.  Trappers  who  contact 
these  landowners  will  find  good  places 
to  set  and,  at  the  same  time,  establish 
good  relationships  that  will  help  keep 
property  open  to  hunting  and  trapping. 
And  don’t  forget,  in  addition  to  the 
hide’s  value,  a lot  of  folks  up  here  make 
a good  beaver  stew.  Give  the  meat  a 
try. — WCO  John  P.  Dzemyan,  Smeth- 
port. 


Hard  to  Beat 

For  the  second  year  in  a row,  Dr. 
Dave  Samuels  — a West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity wildlife  professor  and  a leading  au- 
thority on  white-tailed  deer— asked  me 
to  help  with  a deer  he’d  just  killed  with 
a bow.  He’s  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
area  he  hunts;  in  nine  years  he’s  taken 
seven  deer,  and  on  the  drive  to  and  from 
my  house  he  saw  five  buck.  The  area 
he  likes  so  much  isn’t  private,  it’s  state 
game  lands.  I don’t  have  to  convince 
Dave  our  land  acquisition  program  is 
hard  to  beat.  — LMO  Dick  Belding, 
Waynesburg. 


Changing  Habitats 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-  It  looks 
like  bobcats  are  slowly  moving  into  new 
habitats.  In  the  space  of  two  months, 
one  was  killed  on  a road  through  an 
agricultural  area  that  also  has  quite  a 
few  homes,  and  the  stomach  contents 
of  another  I examined  consisted  of 
groundhog,  primarily  a farm  field  ani- 
mal. It  would  seem  the  bobcat  is  adapt- 
ing, and  I believe  its  population  will 
increase. —WCO  Daniel  W.  Jenkins, 
Somerset. 


Valuable  Training 

TRAINING  SCHOOL- As  I ap- 
proached the  house,  a suspect  armed 
with  a handgun  burst  through  the  front 
door  and  fled  across  the  yard.  I unhol- 
stered  my  revolver,  identified  myself  and 
ordered  him  to  stop  and  drop  the 
weapon.  He  complied.  As  I tried  to  re- 
call exactly  what  had  just  happened,  I 
heard  a printer  typing  the  results  of  my 
performance.  That  was  my  first  experi- 
ence with  the  agency’s  Firearms  Train- 
ing System  (FATS).  Although  it  was  set 
up  in  the  auditorium,  each  scenario  felt 
like  the  real  thing.  Through  the  system 
I made  dangerous  car  stops  and  con- 
fronted armed  suspects,  and  I was  glad 
to  have  a seasoned  officer  critique  my 
actions  and  offer  suggestions.  I was 
also  glad  to  have  these  first  experiences 
in  the  safe  confines  of  the  training 
school.  — Trainee  Thomas  M.  Smith. 
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Having  A Bad  Day 

An  Orwigsburg  resident  had  a full 
day  on  the  opening  of  duck  season.  In 
heavy  fog  he  paddled  onto  the  Lan- 
dingville  dam  and  shot  his  limit.  Then 
he  capsized  his  canoe,  losing  his  shot- 
gun and  birds  in  the  process.  He  asked 
his  rescuers  if  they  could  find  his  gun 
and  ducks,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
mistake.  By  the  time  I got  there  they 
were  pulling  his  sunken  craft  from  the 
water.  I informed  the  soaked  and  shiver- 
ing hunter  that  two  of  his  ducks  were 
illegal;  one  was  a grebe  — a protected 
species  — and  the  other  was  a brant, 
which  wasn’t  in  season.  — LMO  Stephen 
L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 

Want  A Cracker? 

BERKS  COUNTY—  On  opening  day 
of  general  small  game,  Deputy  Tony 
Jackowski  and  I responded  to  a Safety 
Zone  complaint  near  Kutztown.  While 
Tony  went  to  round  up  the  suspects,  I 
went  to  the  house  to  talk  to  the  com- 
plainant. I knocked  on  the  partially 
open  door  and  got  no  response.  I called 
“hello”  a number  of  times,  and  each 
time  I was  answered  with  a raspy,  high- 
pitched  “hello.”  I thought  someone  was 
playing  a trick  on  me,  but  I soon  real- 
ized the  answers  were  coming  from  a 
parrot.  Eventually  a woman  came  to  the 
door  and  gave  me  the  information  I 
needed.  Okay,  so  I can  handle  convers- 
ing with  a bird,  but  if  deer  start  talking 
to  me  I’m  going  to  a psychiatrist.— 
WCO  A1  Scott,  Cressona. 


Habitat  Improvement 

I’m  sure  some  people  have  noticed 
changes  on  some  game  lands  in  Mercer 
and  Venango  counties.  The  usual  first 
reaction  is  “What  are  they  doing,  chop- 
ping up  the  game  lands?”  The  “chop- 
ping” is  performed  by  a large  vehicle 
called  the  Royer  Woodsman.  The  Royer 
cuts  trees  and  shrubs  that  have  grown 
beyond  their  usefulness  as  cover  for 
wildlife.  For  many  plant  species,  cutting 
causes  their  root  systems  to  sprout  new, 
denser  cover.  Although  it  may  look  de- 
structive, this  land  management  prac- 
tice achieves  major  improvements.— 
LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake. 


Our  Responsibility 

CHESTER  COUNTY-  Although 
last  spring’s  rains  in  the  country’s  prai- 
rie pothole  region  helped  nesting  ducks 
there,  waterfowl  across  the  nation  is  still 
in  trouble.  Therefore,  it’s  disturbing  to 
me  that  some  waterfowlers  have  no  idea 
what  species  they’re  shooting  — they’re 
unable  to  distinguish  a black  duck  from 
a mallard,  for  instance.  The  health  of 
the  resource  demands  that  duck  hunters 
hone  their  identification  skills.  While 
we  can’t  control  the  weather  or  how  wet- 
lands and  other  areas  are  managed,  we 
can  control  our  own  actions.— WCO 
William  C.  Ragosta,  Nottingham. 


Plan  for  Planting 

TRA INING  SC  HO  OL-  As  the 
depths  of  winter  settle  in,  many  people 
feed  corn  and  other  grains  to  wildlife. 
While  this  may  aid  local  wildlife  popu- 
lations, it  has  little  long-term  or  wide- 
spread benefits.  Planting  mast-produc- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  especially  those 
with  fruits  that  persist  into  the  winter 
months,  provide  food  for  years.  Now  is 
an  excellent  time  for  landowners,  and 
sportsmen,  civic  and  youth  organiza- 
tions to  plan  spring  planting  for  wild- 
life. And  remember,  the  Commission’s 
annual  seedling  and  seed  mix  sales  be- 
gin soon. — Trainee  R.R.  Palmer. 
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Record  Holder 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-l  think  I 
may  be  able  to  claim  the  record  for  hav- 
ing been  asked  the  question,  “Will  they 
extend  doe  season?”  The  question  came 
on  October  8 at  about  2 p.m.  — 68  days 
and  17  hours  prior  to  the  opener.— 
WCO  John  G.  Smith,  Salisbury. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL- While  on 
field  assignment  in  Mercer  County  with 
WCO  Jim  Donatelli,  I learned  the  im- 
portance of  not  cutting  corners  while 
performing  duties.  During  an  evening 
patrol  in  duck  season,  we  heard  some 
late  shooting.  In  our  haste  to  nab  the 
violators,  WCO  Donatelli  decided  to 
cross  a beaver  pond  just  above  the 
sturdy  dam  we’d  traversed  earlier.  Lead- 
ing the  way,  the  officer  took  three  steps 
into  the  water  and  sunk  in  up  to  his 
waist.  I learned  a valuable  lesson  and 
didn’t  even  have  to  get  wet.— Trainee 
T.A.  Fazi. 

Get  Ready 

TRAINING  SCHOOL- With  spring 
just  around  the  corner,  it’s  a good  time 
to  prepare  for  spring  gobbler  season. 
Pattern  your  shotgun,  practice  your 
calling,  and  when  the  time  comes  to 
gather  your  gear  don’t  forget  your  fluo- 
rescent orange  tree  band  and  hat.  Think 
safety  and  hunt  safely.  — Trainee  J.C. 
Heil. 


Unfortunate  Examples 

MERCER  COUNTY-  Last  fall  I 
taught  a Hunter-Trapper  Education 
course  on  the  opening  weekend  of  the 
general  small  game  season.  On  the  first 
day  we  stressed  the  fundamentals  of 
firearms  safety.  On  Sunday  I empha- 
sized those  points  using  the  circum- 
stances of  accidents  that  had  occurred 
in  the  field  the  day  before.  The  use  of 
such  examples  is  a great  teaching  aid, 
but  it’s  terribly  unfortunate  that  hunters 
continue  to  provide  them.  — WCO 
Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville. 

Making  the  Point 

DELAWARE  COUNTY-  At  a 
Southeast  Regional  conference  a 
speaker  was  commenting  on  an  appar- 
ent nationwide  comeback  by  the  ring- 
necked pheasant.  I glanced  out  the  win- 
dow and,  as  if  to  prove  the  speaker’s 
point,  a cockbird  strutted  across  the 
parking  lot.  — WCO  R.C.  Feaster,  As- 
ton. 


Voice  of  Authority 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY-  On  a 
stakeout  one  night,  I heard  rustling  in 
the  leaves  and  then  saw  the  outline  of  a 
skunk  coming  toward  me.  When  it  got 
close  it  raised  its  tail.  At  that  point, 
quick  action  was  called  for.  I didn’t 
know  what  to  do,  so  I started  talking  to 
the  animal,  telling  it  to  head  the  other 
way.  To  my  amazement,  the  skunk 
scampered  off.  It  must  have  seen  my 
badge. —WCO  Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 
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Public  Relations 

TRAINING  SCHOOL- While  field 
training  in  Venango  County  I learned 
from  WCO  Leonard  Hribar  how  to 
incorporate  public  relations  into  every 
aspect  of  our  job.  Whether  we  were 
picking  up  roadkilled  deer,  investigating 
violations  or  traveling  to  meetings,  he 
always  took  the  time  to  wave  or  say 
hello  to  people  he  met.  WCO  Hribar 
has  certainly  established  a good  rela- 
tionship with  the  community.  — Trainee 
Bradley  J.  Myers. 


Small  World 

BUTLER  COUNTY—  On  a recent 
Colorado  elk  hunt  I was  accompanied 
by  Carl  Fry,  one  of  my  hunter  ed  in- 
structors. On  one  particular  day,  Carl 
hadn’t  seen  any  elk,  but  he  did  run  into 
a hunter  wearing  a SPORT  hat.  Turned 
out  the  man  was  from  Indiana,  PA.— 
WCO  D.E.  Hockenberry,  East  Butler. 


PERRY  COUNTY-  Deputy  Bill 
Grindle  handled  a call  in  which  a skunk 
had  caught  its  head  in  a jar.  The  man 
who  made  the  call  had  been  sprayed 
when  he  tried  to  help  the  animal.  Bill 
went  in  and  freed  the  animal,  after 
which  it  made  tracks  for  a nearby 
stream.  When  I asked  Bill  how  it  went, 
his  only  answer  was,  “Real  men  wear 
real  musk.”  — WCO  Leroy  Everett, 
Newport. 


A Symbol  Returns 

WAYNE  COUNTY-  Despite  the 
dense  human  population,  we  enjoy  an 
abundance  of  diverse  wildlife  here.  Dep- 
uty Dave  Shaff  and  I recently  saw  a 
large  bird  sitting  in  a sycamore  tree  next 
to  a home  along  the  Lacawaxen  River. 
Only  20  yards  away,  we  quickly  identi- 
fied it  as  an  immature  bald  eagle.  As  we 
watched  it  take  off  and  fly  upstream, 
we  saw  another  bird  winging  its  way 
downstream.  It  was  a fully  mature  bald 
eagle  that  flew  by  at  eye  level,  treating 
us  to  a good  view  of  its  spectacular 
white  head  and  tail.  America’s  symbol 
is  trying  hard  to  return  to  this  area;  all 
we  need  to  do  is  give  it  a chance.— 
WCO  Donald  R.  Schauer,  Honesdale. 


No  One  Likes  A Critic 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY- 
While  at  the  Line  Mountain  Middle 
School,  I complimented  a teacher  on 
her  ability  to  draw  a duck.  I was  look- 
ing at  the  picture  upside  down,  but  I 
could  make  out  the  letters  “MA”  in  the 
title,  which  I took  to  be  “mallard.”  She 
quickly  corrected  me  as  she  turned  the 
paper  around  to  reveal  the  title  as  “ma- 
laria” and  the  drawing  to  be  a mos- 
quito. The  whole  school  and  staff 
quickly  found  out  about  this,  and  now 
I’m  forced  to  apologize.  Sorry,  Liz,  but 
I still  think  it  looked  like  a mallard.— 
WCO  James  M.  Kazakavage,  Sunbury. 


Showing  the  Signs 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY- 1 recently 
helped  WCO  Dick  Karper  with  a bear 
damage  case  in  Carbon  County.  A 
sheep  had  been  killed,  and  we  settled 
with  the  owner  on  a price  for  the  ani- 
mal. The  owner  then  talked  about  the 
problems  stress  can  cause  for  the  sheep, 
and  he  mentioned  wool  can  become 
brittle  and  frayed  in  extreme  cases.  Just 
then  Dick  removed  his  cap  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  the  few  remaining 
strands  of  hair  left  on  his  head  — dem- 
onstrating a sign  of  his  very  stressful 
lifestyle. — WCO  Steve  A.  Smithonic, 
Catawissa. 
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KEYSTONE  BEAR  HUNTERS  enjoyed  a banner  season  in  1991  preliminary  figures  suggest 
they  harvested  nearly  1,700  animals — including  one  bear  that  weighed  more  than  600 
pounds.  On  a historical  note,  a bear  was  taken  in  Butler  County — the  first  in  nearly  1 00  years. 


Bear  Harvest  Tops  1,600 


ACCORDING  TO  Commission  figures 
available  at  press  time,  1,685  bears 
were  harvested  during  the  state's  three-day 
bear  hunting  season. 

Statistics  gathered  at  the  Commission’s 
22  bear  check  stations  will  be  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement before  an  official  bruin  tally  is 
established. 

Preliminary  reports  showed  bear  hunt- 
ers tagged  485  more  trophies  this  year  than 
the  final  count  of  1 ,200  in  1 990.  Prior  to  the 
season,  Game  Commission  biologists  had 
predicted  a black  bear  harvest  of  about 
1,500  from  the  overall  state  population  of 
7,500. 

Over  the  past  five  years  Pennsylvania 
hunters  have  harvested  an  average  of  1 ,653 
bears  in  each  of  the  three-day  seasons.  The 
all-time  state  record  of  2,213  was  estab- 
lished in  1989. 


Cold  weather  and  snow  cover  in  some 
parts  of  the  state  assisted  hunters  in  the 
most  recent  season.  Availability  of  fall 
forest  foods  kept  bears  active  and  on  the 
move. 

The  1991  harvest  included  a 604-pound 
bear  taken  by  a Lancaster  County  teenager 
in  Bradford  County.  The  trophy,  which 
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measured  82  inches  from  nose  to  tail,  was 
tagged  by  16-year-old  Chad  Reed  of  Lititz. 
The  bruin  was  examined  at  the  Monroeton 
Rod  & Gun  Club  check  station,  where  its 
live  weight  was  officially  confirmed. 

Another  large  bruin  turned  up  in 
Westmoreland  County,  weighing  in  at  503- 
pounds  field-dressed. 

Included  in  the  1991  harvest  was  the 
first  bear  taken  in  Butler  County  in  nearly 
100  years. 

On  a regional  basis,  the  northcentral 
section  of  the  state  had  914  bears  taken 
from  10  counties.  The  northeast  ranked 
second  with  398,  followed  by  northwest, 
198;  southwest,  96;  southcentral,  74;  and 
southeast,  5,  all  from  Schuylkill  County. 

Preliminary  figures  show  that  Clinton 
County  led  the  state  with  151  reported 
bears.  Lycoming  was  a close  second  with 
147;  Elk  jumped  into  third  at  130;  Centre 
ranked  fourth  at  110;  and  Pike  completed 
the  top  five  with  108.  Lycoming,  Clinton 


and  Centre  counties  were  among  the  top 
five  in  the  1990  bear  harvest. 

Bears  were  taken  by  hunters  in  40  of  the 
state’s  67  counties.  County  harvest  figures 
based  on  preliminary  reports  were: 

NORTHWEST:' Jefferson,  55;  War- 
ren, 46;  Venango,  42;  Forest,  29;  Clarion, 
24;  Butler,  1;  Crawford,  1. 

SOUTHWEST:  Indiana,  32;  West- 
moreland, 22;  Somerset,  13;  Armstrong, 
13;  Cambria,  12;  and  Fayette,  4. 

NORTHCENTRAL:  Clinton,  151; 
Lycoming,  147;  Elk,  130;  Centre  110; 
Clearfield,  103;  McKean,  88;  Potter,  79; 
Tioga,  44;  Union,  34;  Cameron,  28. 

SOUTHCENTRAL:  Huntingdon,  27; 
Blair,  23;  Mifflin.  19;  Snyder,  4;  Bedford,  1. 

NORTHEAST:  Pike,  108;  Monroe,  66; 
Wayne,  44;  Luzerne,  43;  Carbon,  36; 
Lackawanna,  25;  Sullivan,  24;  Bradford, 
20;  Wyoming,  17;  Columbia,  11;  Sus- 
quehanna, 4. 

SOUTHEAST:  Schuylkill,  5. 


State  To  Receive 
$6.2M  In  P~R  Funds 

PENNSYLVANIA  is  due  to  receive  more 
than  $6.2  million  in  federal  funds  gen- 
erated through  an  excise  tax  paid  by  sports- 
men on  the  purchase  of  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition,  handguns  and  archery  equip- 
ment. 

Pittman-Robertson  funds  are  distributed 
through  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service. 
The  commonwealth's  share — one  of  the 
largest  in  the  U.S. — amounts  to  $6,289,946. 
That  figure  includes  money  held  back  to 
meet  federal  deficit  reduction  targets  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

Tentative  Season 
Dates  Announced 

IN  ORDER  to  assist  sportsmen  who  must 
schedule  vacations  well  in  advance,  the 
Game  Commission  has  announced  the  fol- 
lowing tentative  hunting  season  opening 
dates  for  this  year: 

Archery — Saturday,  Oct.  3 

Early  small  game — Saturday,  Oct.  17 


General  small  game — Saturday,  Oct.  31 
The  antlered  deer  season  opening  date 
was  previously  established  by  Commission 
action  as  the  Monday  following  Thanks- 
giving. This  year  the  date  will  be  Nov.  30. 

Deer,  Rear  Scoring 
Program  Begins  Soon 

Successful  hunters  who’ve 

taken  white-tailed  deer  or  black  bear 
in  the  commonwealth  can  have  their  tro- 
phies officially  scored  at  regional  offices 
beginning  in  March. 

The  Commission  offers  these  scoring 
sessions  only  every  three  years;  trophies  to 
be  considered  for  the  Pennsylvania  Big 
Game  Records  book  must  be  measured  at 
one  of  these  sessions. 

Hunters  should  bring  their  deer  antlers 
or  clean  bear  skulls  to  one  of  the  regional 
offices  on  the  dates  listed  below.  The  ses- 
sions run  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Northwest  (Franklin)  April  5;  South- 
west (Ligonier)  April  4;  Northcentral  (Jer- 
sey Shore)  April  5;  Southcentral  (Hunt- 
ingdon) April  5;  Northeast  (Dallas)  April 
5;  Southeast  (Reading)  March  28. 
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Game  Commission  Publications  & Items 

Quantity  Charts  & Binders  Price 

Set  #1  (4  charts)  20"  x 30" $6.00 

Set  #2  (4  charts)  20"x  30" 6.00 

Set  #3  (8  charts)  11"  x 14" 5.00 

GAME  NEWS  Binders 5.00 

Books 

SHOOTER'S  CORNER,  by  Don  Lewis $15.00 

BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  James  & Lillian  Wakeley 10.00 

THE  WINGLESS  CROW,  by  Charles  Fergus 10.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIG  GAME  RECORDS,  1965-1986  10.00 

MAMMALS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al  4.00 

_ — GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith 4.00 

WILD  GAME  COOKBOOK 4.00 

WOODLANDS  & WILDLIFE 4.00 

WOODWORKING  FOR  WILDLIFE 3.00 

DUCKS  AT  A DISTANCE 1 .00 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

1992  ART  PRINT  “Spring  Strut"  by  Taylor  Oughton $125.00 

1991  ART  PRINT  “At  The  Den”  by  Laura  Mark-Finberg 125.00 

1 990  ART  PRINT  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 1 25.00 

1989  ART  PRINT  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 125.00 

1988  ART  PRINT  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 125.00 

1987  ART  PRINT  “Autumn  Challenge”  by  Bob  Sopchick 125.00 

1986  ART  PRINT  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 125.00 

1992  Grouse  Patch  3.00 

1 991  Red  Fox  Patch 3.00 

1 990  Bald  Eagle  Patch 3.00 

1 989  White-tailed  Deer  Patch 3.00 

1 988  Snowy  Egret  Patch 3.00 

1987  Elk  Patch 3.00 

1 986  Kestrel  Patch 3.00 

1 985  Bobcat  Patch 3.00 

1984  Bluebird  Patch 3.00 

Miscellaneous  Patches 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal $3.00 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area 2.00 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 2.00 


SPORT  Items 

Bronze  SPORT  Tie-Tack/Lapel  Pin $3.50 

SPORT  Patch 1.00 

SPORT  Hat  (One  Size  fits  all) 4.00 

T urkey  Alert  Band 3.00 


Waterfowl  Management  Stamps  (Voluntary) 

(each  stamp  is  sold  for  a three-year  period  only) 

1 992 — Canada  Goose  by  Bob  Sopchick  (available  March)  $5.50 

1 991  — American  Wigeon  by  Gerald  Putt 5.50 

1990 — Canvasbacks  by  Tom  Hirata 5.50 


Mail  orders  along  with  remittance  (do  not  send  cash)  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave..  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  U.S.  currency  only. 


Jealousy 


EVEN  in  the  best  of  human  natures, 
some  impulses  come  unbidden  and 
unwelcome,  but  not  unexpected.  Jealousy 
is  among  these. 

I settled  back  in  the  recliner  after  dinner, 
my  feet  up  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  warm 
against  the  cold  winter  night  outside.  What 
better  way  to  make  the  evening  complete 
than  to  spend  a few  hours  with  my  hunting 
magazines? 

I flipped  through  a new  one  and  stopped 
at  a photo.  There  he  was  again,  grinning  at 
me  from  the  page,  that  wide,  white-toothed 
smile  spread  from  cheek  to  cheek.  In  front 
of  him  was  propped  up,  as  usual,  a huge 
buck. 

I don’t  know  the  man.  He  may  be  unas- 
suming and  humble.  This  grin  may  be  the 
only  one  he  has,  the  same  smile  he  shows 
for  the  family  Christmas  pictures.  But  from 
where  I sit,  the  grin  seems  a gloat,  the  body 
language  a boast  over  his  continued  suc- 
cess and  my  lack  of  it.  It  seems  to  reinforce 
the  fact  that  it’s  he,  not  I,  who  bagged  the 
big  buck — a taunt  at  my  mediocre  perfor- 
mance this  hunting  season. 

That’s  when  I feel  a jealous  twinge  in 
my  belly,  and  the  green  gremlin  hisses  in 
my  ear,  “Why  isn’t  that  you?  How  come 
you  didn’t  get  the  buck?  Why  not  you?” 
Although  I envy  the  hunter’s  trophy,  I 
don’t  begrudge  it  to  him.  It’s  not  that  I think 
he  shouldn’t  have  taken  the  deer.  It’s  just 
that  I want  it,  too.  I want  to  be  up  there  as 
well,  whether  by  skill,  luck  or  happen- 
stance. I want  to  be  the  one  everyone  else 
is  wishing  he  could  be. 

Envy  of  other  hunters’  good  fortunes  is 
a feeling  that  comes  to  even  the  most 
sportsmanlike  of  sportsmen  and  women.  If 
they  deny  it,  they  either  are  not  honest  with 
themselves,  or  they’re  candidates  for  saint- 
hood. The  rest  of  us  are  all  too  human  not 
to  be  prey  to  this  basic  impulse. 

Jealousy  is  basic  and  natural,  but  it’s 
ugly  as  well.  It  can  eat  you  up  on  the  inside 
and  never  show  on  the  outside.  Envy  can 
live  side  by  side  with  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  a good  buddy  who  just  shot  a 10- 
pointer,  or  co-exist  with  an  appreciation  of 


IT’S  NOT  UNUSUALfor  hunters  to  be  jealous 
of  others’  successes.  It’s  a natural  feeling, 
Steiner  says,  and  the  emotion  can  be  as 
much  disappointment  in  our  own  hunting 
performances  as  it  is  envy  of  fellow 
sportsmen’s  trophies. 

the  expert’s  well-deserved  record  book 
animal.  We  can  recognize  both  achieve- 
ments and  feel  genuinely  glad  for  our  friend, 
but  there  is  still  guilt.  We  can’t  banish  that 
peevish  inner  voice  that  whispers,  “Why 
didn’t  it  happen  to  me?” 

I’m  not  giving  away  any  secret  short- 
coming of  hunters.  After  the  Super  Bowl  is 
over,  the  losing  quarterback  surely  envies 
the  winner.  After  each  Pennsylvania  Lot- 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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tery  drawing,  everyone  who  doesn’t  have 
the  right  numbers  feels  a little  jealous  of  the 
one  or  ones  who  do. 

If  you  think  envy  is  childish,  it  is.  What 
adult  hasn’t  realized  that  he  is  just  a tall, 
graying  kid  who  holds  in  check  his  primal 
desires  and  demands  better  at  age  40  than 
he  did  at  four?  None  of  our  raw  impulses 
have  disappeared;  they  are  just  controlled 
or  ignored.  The  envy  of  the  child  who 
snatches  a bright  new  toy  away  from  an- 
other is  still  there,  but  it’s  reined  in  enough 
for  us  to  live  together  sociably.  We  might 
covet  someone  else’s  trophy  deer  or  lottery 
winnings,  but,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
we  don’t  take  them. 

Because  hunting  rightfully  demands  the 
best  possible  display  of  ethics,  the  element 
of  envy  is  seldom  discussed.  We  don’t  talk 
about  it,  so  we  all  act  as  if  it  wasn  ’ t there  and 
feel  alone  in  our  weakness.  It’s  better  to 
admit  the  jealousy,  look  at  it  for  what  and 
why  it  is  and  to  learn  to  deal  with  it. 

The  true  root  of  envy  is  unhappiness 
with  our  own  hunting  performance  or  re- 
sults. We’re  discontented  over  our  own 
portion.  So  we  didn’t  get  the  10-pointer. 
Why  is  that?  Often  there  is  a good  reason. 
We  didn’t  hunt  as  hard  as  we  should  have; 
we  didn’t  spend  enough  time  in  the  woods; 
didn’t  take  the  time  to  scout;  should  have 
practiced  more  with  the  rifle  or  bow;  just 
plain  muffed  the  shot.  The  reason  that 
someone  else  has  bragging  rights  and  we 
don’t  is  our  own  fault.  The  jealousy  we  feel 
may  be  a denial  of  responsibility  for  our 
own  actions,  or  lack  of  actions. 

Sometimes  we’re  jealous  because  people 
earned  their  deer  in  ways  we  couldn’ t.  Let’ s 
face  it,  we’re  not  all  equal.  We  each  have 
limitations  that  we  need  to  accept— and  the 
results  they  bring  us.  Perhaps  our  jobs  keep 
us  from  being  afield  as  much  as  we’d  like, 
or  our  finances  won’t  let  us  have  the  hunt- 
ing opportunities  others  do.  We  might  be 
limited  physically  by  age,  youth,  strength, 
stature  or  stamina.  Perhaps  we  just  don’t 
have  the  single-mindedness  of  purpose  to 
consistently  take  the  big  ones.  We  need  to 


temper  our  envy  with  the  realization  that 
we  did  what  we  could  with  what  we  had  to 
work  with. 

In  envying  another’s  trophy,  we 
shouldn’t  sell  ours  short.  There  are  many 
hunters  who  didn’t  fill  their  tags  at  all.  If 
we’re  one  of  these,  we  can  still  be  content 
if  we  can  look  back  on  our  hunting  effort 
and  call  it  a good  day.  In  golf  they  call  it 
“playing  your  own  game.”  Not  everyone 
can  win  at  the  Masters. 

If  this  rationale  doesn’t  satisfy,  find 
ways  to  correct  the  source  of  the  jealousy. 
Arrange  your  schedule  so  you  have  more 
time  to  hunt,  make  contacts  to  hunt  where 
the  monster  bucks  are,  get  yourself  in  shape, 
increase  your  hours  at  the  shooting  range. 
Make  your  dreams  come  true. 

Sometimes  It’s  Luck 

Nothing  can  compensate  for  just  plain 
luck,  however.  Everyone  knows  about  a 
first-timer  who  sat  on  the  first  rock  he  saw 
and  shot  the  biggest  buck  on  the  mountain. 
When  we  hear  of  a hunter  who  doesn’t 
“deserve”  a buck,  we  feel  even  more  jeal- 
ous— especially  when  our  own  hunting  ef- 
forts went  unrewarded. 

This  is  just  another  of  life’s  absurdities. 
Deer  don’t  always  go  to  the  deserving,  and 
the  deserving  don’t  necessarily  get  the 
deer.  Life’s  not  fair,  and  that  applies  to 
hunting  like  everything  else.  The  child  in 
us  wants  to  stamp  its  feet  and  cry,  “But  it 
should  be  fair;  I want  it  to  be  fair.”  It’s  up 
to  the  adult  to  comfort,  “Just  be  patient, 
bide  your  time  and  keep  trying;  your  turn 
will  come.”  Though  there  may  be  no  way  to 
stop  that  tweak  of  jealousy  when  someone 
else  gets  the  buck  pool  winner,  for  most  of 
us  the  sensation  is  short-lived.  In  a moment 
we  can  slap  the  lucky  hunter  on  the  back 
and  really  be  happy  for  him.  We’re  just 
made  that  way. 

Of  course,  it  helps  to  know  that  there’s 
always  next  year.  By  that  time  any  discon- 
tent over  this  past  season  will  have  faded, 
and  the  sickly  green  of  envy  will  die  in  the 
rose  light  of  new  expectancy. 
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Instructional  Resources 


Dear  Mr.  OWL, 

I would  appreciate  any  suggestions 
for  self-directed  learning  stations  suit- 
able for  second  grade  students  in  our 
Science  Discovery  Club.  Can  you  rec- 
ommend any  publications  that  may  be 
of  help?  A. G.,  Tunkhannock 

Dear  A.G., 

Most  of  the  best  learning  stations  I’ve 
seen  have  been  “home  grown.”  They 
didn’t  come  right  out  of  a book  but 
began  as  an  idea  that  some  teacher 
developed  over  a period  of  time.  I work 
with  two  teachers  who  are  quite  good  at 
developing  ideas  in  this  way  so  that 
most  learning  stations  we  use  are  unique 
to  the  particular  program  we’re  teach- 
ing. However,  there  are  many  good 
references  that  provide  excellent  start- 
ing points. 

Teaching  Children  About  Science 

by  Elaine  Levenson  is  super.  It’s  filled 
with  lots  of  ideas  on  a wide  variety  of 
topics  and  includes  good  background 
information  for  teachers.  The  10  chap- 
ters include  activity  suggestions  on 
weather,  senses,  sound,  light,  volca- 
noes and  many  more.  I like  the  animal 
chapter  because  it  focuses  on  common 
insects  and  other  invertebrates  that  can 
be  captured,  observed  for  a short  time 
and  then  released  unharmed.  Students 
learn  a great  deal  about  animal  behav- 


ior and  biology  by  studying  ants,  cater- 
pillars, sowbugs  and  spiders.  Most  im- 
portant, the  activities  are  practical  and 
require  no  expensive  ortechnical  equip- 
ment. (Prentice-Hall  Press,  $14.95) 

Naturescope  by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  14121 6th  St.  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036-2266,  is  another 
great  reference.  There  is  a variety  of 
titles,  including  endangered  species, 
wetlands,  insects  and  much  more.  Each 
edition  is  in  magazine  format  with  activi- 
ties for  most  grade  levels  in  each  issue. 
Good  teacher  directions  and  back- 
ground information,  creativity,  ready- 
to-copy  student  pages  and  reasonable 
price  make  Naturescope  an  outstand- 
ing resource.  You’ll  probably  want  to 
collect  the  entire  set.  Ask  NWF  for  a list 
of  topics  and  a current  price  list. 

For  practical  directions  on  classic 
activities  such  as  bird  study,  ant  farms 
and  animal  tracks,  it’s  tough  to  beat  The 
New  Field  Book  of  Nature  Activities 
and  Hobbies  by  William  Hillcourt;  it’s 
published  by  G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  books  that  tells  me  how 
to  press  and  label  leaves,  preserve 
insects,  photograph  stars  or  make  plas- 
ter casts  of  animal  tracks.  There’s  a 
good  chance  you  can  find  this  at  a local 
book  store  or  that  they  can  order  it  for 
you  at  the  current  price. 

A student  teacher,  recently  working 
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with  us  from  Shippensburg  University, 
developed  a simple  leaf  matching  game 
patterned  on  the  popular  game  Memory. 
She  pressed  mounted  pairs  of  leaf  types 
on  8-inch  squares  of  posterboard  using 
clearcontact  paper.  They  could  be  lami- 
nated for  greater  durability.  Then  the 
cards  were  arranged  face  down  and 
students  took  turns  trying  to  find  match- 
ing pairs  by  turning  over  two  cards  of 
their  choice.  You  can  create  similar 
game  sets  using  pictures  of  animals, 
tracks,  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  Ro- 
man numerals.  And  the  two  pictures 
wouldn’t  have  to  be  identical — they  could 
be  just  related  pairs. 

For  example,  a picture  of  a squirrel 
could  match  with  a tree  cavity  and  that 
of  a robin  match  with  a picture  of  its 
familiar  mud  and  grass  nest  perched  on 
a tree  limb.  The  kids  could  even  make 
their  own  games  as  a project  and  then 
play  them  together  while  they  learn 
cooperatively. 

Dear  Mr.  OWL, 

I’m  interested  in  a program  of  activi- 
ties for  a week-long  day  camp  we  want 
to  offer  for  young  sportsmen  during  the 
summer.  Do  you  know  of  a ready-made 
curriculum  we  could  examine?  J.R., 
Harrisburg 

Dear  J.R., 

The  American  Camping  Association 
might  have  just  what  you  need.  They’ve 
developed  a curriculum  called  “Outdoor 
Living  Skills”  that  combines  basic  camp- 
ing and  outdoor  skills  with  environmen- 
tal ethics.  Your  group  might  want  to  add 
additional  content  on  hunting  safety  and 
shooting  skills  as  well  as  practice  with  a 
variety  of  fishing  and  boating  techniques. 
All  of  these  combined  would  make  an 
exciting  program  that  most  adult  sports- 
men would  enjoy  as  well. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  projects  like  this 
is  to  help  participants  become  more 
confident  in  their  abilities  to  live  out- 
doors and  enjoy  their  sports  in  an  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  way.  OLS  does 
that  by  leading  participants  through  a 
series  of  experiences  that  covers  the 
basics  of  low-impact  camping,  includ- 


ing fundamental  skills  of  taking  care  of 
oneself  away  from  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  home. 

ACA  says  the  program  can  be  used 
with  any  age  students  from  5 or  6 and 
up,  but  I think  that  is  too  young.  At  10 
years,  most  youngsters  have  the  read- 
ing skills  needed  to  best  understand  the 
materials.  Teenagers,  young  adults  and 
first-time  campers  would  also  enjoy  this 
achievement-based  approach. 

Participants  work  through  five  levels 
designated  as  Earth,  Sun,  Water, 
Weather  and  Stars.  The  skills  become 
more  complex  as  the  levels  increase. 
Participants  use  a booklet,  OLS 
Tracker,  for  marking  their  progress 
through  the  skills  of  each  level.  For 
example,  in  Level  One,  Earth  Tracker, 
participants  are  told  to: 

— Name  three  things  that  might 
require  first  aid  on  a hike.  Explain 
what  you  can  do  to  prevent  these 
problems.  Talk  about  what  you  would 
need  in  a first  aid  kit.  Explain  why  you 
chose  those  items. 

— Find  east  by  using  the  sun  and 
knowing  the  time  of  day.  Show  where 
north,  south  and  west  are. 

After  the  participant  masters  the  21 
skills  in  the  first  level,  he  or  she  moves 
on  to  Level  Two  and  works  with  more 
advanced  skills.  Students  can  actually 
begin  at  any  level  if  they  have  prior 
knowledge  and  experience.  As  they  pass 
from  one  level  to  the  next,  they  receive 
a small  embroidered  patch  to  wear  on  a 
shirt,  jacket,  cap  or  pack.  If  all  this 
sounds  like  a Scouting  program,  you’re 
right;  former  Scouts  will  be  very  com- 
fortable with  this  excellent  program. 

In  addition  to  the  new  materials,  OLS 
provides  a leader  resource  book,  Tak- 
ing a New  Bearing,  and  an  instructor’s 
manual.  The  resource  book  provides 
good  background  information,  although 
it  is  not  complete.  Some  of  the  required 
skills  are  not  described  in  the  resource 
book  and  instructors  will  have  to  re- 
search those  topics  in  other  references. 
For  example,  in  Level  Five  participants 
are  asked  to  “explain  how  you  would 
use  emergency  signaling  to  indicate 
you  are  lost,  injured  or  in  need  of  food.” 


But  neither  the  resource  book  nor  the 
instructor’s  manual  describe  emergency 
signaling. 

The  instructor’s  manual  is  primarily 
for  adults  training  to  be  .eaders  of  the 
program.  It  provides  an  overview  of 
qualities  to  look  for  in  good  leaders  and 
model  training  sessions  for  each  of  the 
five  levels  in  tl"  orogram.  Training  is 
available  from  all  sections  of  the  Ameri- 
can Camping  Association. 


If  you  have  a question  about 
Pennsylvania's  wild  heritage,  send 
it  to  Mr.  OWL,  Game  News,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


For  more  information  on  the  curricu- 
lum, prices  of  materials  and  scheduled 
training  sessions,  contact  ACA,  Inc., 
5000  State  Road  67  North,  Martinsville, 
IN  46151-7902. 
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Otter  Facts 

By  Connie  Mertz 


Can  you  find  the  four  statements  that  are  false?  Place  your  answers  and 
corrections  in  the  space  provided  below. 

1 . Otters  are  considered  very  intelligent  animals. 

2.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  otters'  feet  are  not  webbed. 

3.  An  otter’s  whiskers  are  used  as  a sense  organ. 

4.  It  takes  five  weeks  for  the  eyes  to  open  on  otter  pups. 

5.  A young  otter  must  be  taught  to  swim. 

6.  An  otter  moves  very  slowly  in  water. 

7.  The  otter  is  a member  of  the  weasel  family. 

8 An  otter’s  favorite  food  is  mealworms. 

9.  Otters  hibernate. 

.s  illegal  to  trap  otters  in  Pennsylvania. 


Those  false  are: 


Corrections 


Answers  on  page  64 
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By  Colleen  M.  Shannon 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clearfield  County 


SWISH,  SWISH,  swish  go  my 
skis  as  they  glide  me  across 
the  freshly  fallen  snow  on  SGL  93. 
This  time  of  year  finds  many 
people  holed  up  inside,  griping 
about  the  weather  and  suffering 
from  cabin  fever. 

I’ve  found  cross-country  skiing 
an  easy,  enjoyable  pastime  that 
helps  me  pass  the  long  winter 
days.  It  also  opens  my  eyes  to  the 
wonders  of  nature  during  this  most 
demanding  time  of  year. 

Nothing  amazes  me  more  than 
the  ability  of  wildlife  to  endure  the 
harsh  temperatures  and  unpredict- 
able precipitation  of  wintertime. 
How  can  a chickadee  survive  the 
night  when  the  mercury  dips  below 
zero  and  then  greet  me  with  its 
chatter  as  I glide  by  in  the  morn- 
ing? Oftentimes  wildlife’s  stories 
can  be  read  in  the  snow:  deer 
crossing  the  trail  to  reach  a south- 
facing slope  where  they  will  bed 
down  in  the  afternoon;  turkeys 
feeding  at  a spring  seep;  a bobcat 
scampering  across  a fallen  tree. 
Life  goes  on  in  the  winter 


woods,  but  too  many  people  fail  to 
see  or  appreciate  the  wonder  of  it 
all.  So  as  I go  through  the  month 
praying  for  snow  for  my  skiing 
expeditions,  let’s  see  what  keeps 
me  busy. 

FEBRUARY  1 — I’m  on  evening 
shift,  and  my  first  priority  is  an 
appointment  with  a prospective 
deputy,  Ken  Heffner.  Ken’s  uncle, 
Bob  Huston,  is  a deputy,  and  Ken 
has  attended  some  of  our  deputy 
meetings  and  knows  what  being  a 
deputy  is  all  about.  I am  required  to 
do  a background  investigation  on 
my  deputy  applicants;  the  first  step 
is  a personal  interview  to  learn 
about  their  job,  school  history  and 
other  matters. 

After  the  meeting  I travel  to  a 
local  fur  dealer  where  I tag  some 
beaver  pelts  and  drop  off  hides 
from  roadkilled  deer.  The  dealer 
purchases  the  deer  hides  and 
resells  them  to  tanning  companies. 

I finish  the  night  by  patrolling  state 
game  lands  and  other  areas,  but 
find  no  activity. 

FEBRUARY  4 — In  the  morning  I 
receive  a call  about  a raccoon 
trapped  in  the  basement  of  a 
DuBois  church.  I arrive  to  find  an 
opossum  in  the  corner  of  the 
furnace  room.  I easily  remove  it 
with  a snare  pole  and  take  it  to  a 
game  lands  where  I release  it 
unharmed. 

Then  I return  to  my  office  and 
spend  the  afternoon  completing 
arrest  reports,  an  automotive 
report  and  other  required  paper- 
work, and  then  a “Field  Note.”  In 
the  evening  I present  a program  on 
black  bears  at  the  Susquehanna 
Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

FEBRUARY  6 — I spend  a great 
deal  of  time  in  the  office  today, 
completing  the  biweekly  Time  and 
Activity  Report  and  typing  numer- 
ous memos.  In  the  afternoon,  I’m 
notified  by  the  DuBois  police  that 
four  deer  are  stuck  inside  the 
stockyard  fence  at  the  Pennsylva- 


nia  Electric  Company  building. 
Unfortunately,  this  occurs  at  one  of 
the  busiest  times  of  day.  The  junior 
high  school  across  the  street  is 
letting  out,  so  students  are  every- 
where, and  shifts  are  changing  at  a 
local  factory,  making  for  heavy 
traffic. 

The  deer  are  spooky  and  are 
actually  running  into  the  fencing  in 
their  attempts  to  get  out.  With  the 
assistance  of  many  electric  com- 
pany employees  and  city  police,  I 
formulate  a plan.  The  police  stop 
traffic  on  the  boulevard  and  one  of 
the  company  employees  opens  the 
large  gate  into  the  stockyard  while 
the  rest  of  the  volunteers  and  I 
drive  the  deer  toward  the  open 
gate. 

After  some  trouble,  we  succeed 
in  pushing  three  of  the  deer  to 
freedom;  unfortunately,  one  got  too 
excited  and  slammed  into  the 
fence,  breaking  its  neck.  I issue  a 
permit  for  the  meat  to  a city 
employee  on  the  scene — no  sense 
in  letting  the  animal  go  to  waste. 

Such  a day  typifies  the  work  of  a 


WCO.  One  minute  I’m  peacefully 
typing  in  my  office,  the  next  minute 
I’m  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
handle  a situation  that  nobody 
could  ever  be  trained  for.  I was 
very  pleased  with  the  cooperation  I 
received  from  so  many  people,  but 
disappointed  that  we  didn’t  free  all 
four  deer. 

In  the  evening,  I interview  my 
other  deputy  applicant,  Tom 
Newell,  and  his  wife  at  their 
residence. 

FEBRUARY  7— Today  I meet  with 
WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn  from  Elk 
County  to  serve  an  arrest  warrant 
on  an  individual  living  in  Dick’s 
district  who  had  been  prosecuted 
for  illegally  shooting  a deer  last 
October.  The  violator  has  failed  to 
maintain  the  agreed  upon  time 
payment  schedule,  so  now  he  must 
be  arrested. 

Dick  and  I meet  near  Brockport 
and  drive  to  the  man’s  residence 
where  we  contact  him.  We  hand- 
cuff him  and  take  him  to  District 
Justice  Tony  King  in  Johnsonburg. 
Justice  King  does  not  waste  any 
time;  he  orders  the  person  commit- 
ted to  the  Elk  County  jail  until  the 
fine  is  paid.  It’s  funny  how  some- 
one who  for  four  months  couldn’t 
come  up  with  any  money  to  pay  off 
a fine  can  suddenly  locate  the 
entire  amount  within  a few  hours  of 
being  jailed. 

With  that  indigent  violator  taken 
care  of,  Dick  asks  if  I have  time  to 
help  him  serve  an  arrest  warrant. 
Our  search  takes  us  into  northern 
Elk  County  and  southern  McKean 
before  we  discover  the  man  we’re 
looking  for  is  currently  lodged  in  the 
Lawrence  County  jail  for  numerous 
offenses.  Dick  notifies  Justice  King, 
who  sends  a detainer  for  the 
individual.  That  means  he  will 
immediately  go  to  the  Elk  County 
Jail  after  his  release  unless  he 
settles  the  fine  beforehand.  A long 
and  interesting  day  comes  to  a 
close. 

FEBRUARY  8—  I attend  a meeting 


Question: 

If  a partner  and  I are  hunting  ducks,  and 
the  limit  is  three — making  a daily  com- 
bined limit  of  six  for  both  of  us — may  I 
help  my  partner  harvest  his  three  ducks 
after  I’ve  killed  my  three? 

Answer: 

No.  The  three-duck  bag  limit  allows  an 
individual  to  harvest  three  ducks.  Once 
you’ve  filled  your  limit  you  must  stop 
shooting.  Your  partner  will  have  to  take 
his  own  limit. 
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of  the  Bucktail  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  Conservation 
Committee  at  Camp  Mountain  Run. 
The  committee,  which  consists  of 
professionals  from  various  area 
conservation  agencies,  is  respon- 
sible for  organizing  conservation- 
oriented  activities  for  the  Boy 
Scouts.  This  year’s  major  project  is 
the  Conservation  Camporee,  which 
is  held  every  three  years,  and  we 
begin  planning  the  May  event. 

After  the  meeting,  I pick  up  three 
roadkilled  deer,  including  a doe 
from  which  I collect  embryo  data. 
From  February  through  May,  we 
examine  all  female  deer  killed  to 
determine  the  number  and  sex  of 
embryos  they’re  carrying.  We  also 
remove  the  lower  jawbone  from 
each  so  the  doe’s  age  can  be 
determined.  The  information  is 
used  to  calculate  reproductive 
rates  of  the  county’s  deer  herd,  a 
vital  statistic  for  our  management 
program. 

In  the  evening  I attend  the 
dinner  meeting  for  the  county’s 
Flunter-T rapper  Education  instruc- 
tors. WCOs  Don  Zimmerman  and 
Jack  Furlong  also  attend,  along 
with  Information  and  Education 
Supervisor  Jerry  Zeidler  who 
presents  an  interesting  program. 
We  have  good  discussions  on 
current  issues,  especially  the 
turkey  hunting  safety  problem. 
Hunter-ed  instructors  put  in  many 
hours  promoting  hunting  safety;  the 
dinner  is  a small  way  of  saying 
thank  you. 

FEBRUARY  13 — Today  I’m  at  the 
DuBois  Junior  High  School  to 
participate  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women 
Career  Choices  Day.  The  event 
exposes  eighth-graders  to  a variety 
of  career  possibilities,  giving  them 
a chance  to  learn  how  to  prepare 
themselves  in  high  school  and 
beyond  for  the  areas  they’re 
interested  in.  This  is  different  from 
most  career  days  because  of  the 
young  age  of  the  students  and 
because  the  goal  is  to  expose 


Use  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the 
agency’s  toll  free  (800)  numbers 
to  contact  a wildlife  conservation 
officer.  In  the  Northwest  Region 
call  1-800-533-6764;  Southwest 
Region,  1-800-243-8519;  North- 
central,  1-800-422-7551;  South- 
central,  1-800-422-7554;  North- 
east, 1-800-228-0789;  and  South- 
east, 1-800-228-0791.  Phones  will 
be  manned  around  the  clock  dur- 
ing the  major  hunting  seasons, 
about  15  hours  a day  at  other 
times. 


them  to  a wide  variety  of  careers. 

Afterwards,  I travel  to  the 
Snowshoe  Exit  of  Interstate  80 
where  Law  Enforcement  Supervi- 
sor Quig  Stump  delivers  evidence 
from  the  State  Police  crime  lab  that 
I need  for  a hearing  tomorrow. 

FEBRUARY  14 — I’m  scheduled  for 
two  hearings  at  District  Justice 
Wes  Read’s  office  in  DuBois.  The 
first  concerns  the  Tom  Wart  case  I 
described  in  last  month’s  column. 
The  person  on  trial  today  is  charg- 
ed with  possessing  the  illegally 
taken  deer  at  her  residence.  She’s 
found  guilty.  The  second  hearing 
involves  a man  who  alighted  from 
his  vehicle  in  deer  season  and, 
standing  only  10  yards  from  a 
residence,  shot  at  a deer. 

The  person  living  there  wit- 
nessed the  entire  event,  obtained  a 
license  number  and  immediately 
reported  the  violation.  Deputy  Bill 
Pringle  went  to  the  scene  and 
apprehended  the  suspect.  I really 
appreciate  the  witness’s  courage 
and  willingness  to  testify.  Too 
many  violators  go  unprosecuted 
because  no  one  wants  to  get 
involved. 

FEBRUARY  15 — This  evening  is 
our  county’s  semi-annual  deputy 
training  dinner  meeting.  Tonight  is 
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special  because  the  deputies  bring 
their  spouses  along  to  thank  them 
for  putting  up  with  the  long  hours, 
phone  calls  and  other  inconve- 
niences associated  with  being  a 
deputy.  Despite  bad  weather,  34 
people  show  up,  and  we  have  an 
enjoyable  evening  culminated  by  a 
slide  presentation  on  bobcats  by 
PGC  Biologist  Jack  Giles. 

FEBRUARY  16—  I spend  the  entire 
day — a Saturday — on  SGL  93  with 
members  of  Pennsylvania  Wildlife 
Habitat  Unlimited.  We  are  conduct- 
ing a habitat  improvement  project 
on  the  small  game  management 
area  there.  Our  work  consists  of 
daylighting  apple  trees,  clearing 
pole  timber  stands  and  creating 
brush  piles.  Despite  cold  tempera- 
tures, 16  club  members  show  up 
and  work  diligently  for  the  benefit 
of  wildlife. 

FEBRUARY  19 — After  spending 
time  in  the  office  I’m  called  out  in 
the  afternoon  to  dispatch  an  injured 
deer.  A passerby  wants  the  meat, 
so  I issue  him  a permit  for  the 
deer.  I then  pick  up  and  dispose  of 
another  roadkill. 

The  evening  finds  me  at  the 
Lakeside  United  Methodist  Church 
in  DuBois  where  I present  a 
program  on  black  bears  to  the 
men’s  group. 

FEBRUARY  21 — Two  small  animal 
complaints  in  DuBois  keep  me 
busy  in  the  afternoon.  One  involves 
a skunk,  and  I lend  a box  trap  to 
the  homeowner.  The  second  call 
involves  a muskrat  complaint  in  an 
area  of  the  city  that  has  no  stream 
nearby.  I expect  to  find  anything 
but  a muskrat  problem  when  I 
arrive.  Surprisingly,  there  is  a 
storm  drainage  ditch  in  the  back- 
yard and  the  muskrats  are,  indeed, 
swimming  up  the  ditch  and  feeding 
in  the  person’s  yard.  I’ll  get  back  to 
this  problem  later. 

Afterwards,  I meet  with  a person 
who  informs  me  of  a bear  in  a den 
in  Brady  Township.  The  bear  has 


cubs  and,  unfortunately,  has 
chosen  a den  that’s  within  150 
yards  of  a road.  Many  people  have 
heard  about  the  den  and,  naturally, 
have  gone  to  see  it.  I’m  concerned 
about  too  much  human  distur- 
bance, but  today  I just  inspect  the 
den  and  discover  there  are  three 
cubs  with  the  sow. 

In  the  evening,  I attend  the 
monthly  meeting  of  Pennsylvania 
Wildlife  Habitat  Unlimited.  I thank 
the  members  for  their  work  on  the 
game  lands,  and  we  make  plans  to 
do  a similar  project  next  month. 

FEBRUARY  22— This  evening  I 
conduct  a beaver  tagging  session 
in  the  DuBois  area.  It’s  quite 
evident  that  interest  in  beaver 
trapping  has  dropped  as  few 
people  show  up  with  pelts  to  be 
tagged.  Afterwards,  I patrol  several 
game  lands  until  midnight.  On  SGL 
77  I find  a couple  in  a parking  lot. 
The  man  has  discarded  an  empty 
beer  bottle  out  the  window.  I cite 
him  for  the  violation  and  also 
contact  the  Sandy  Township 
Police.  Before  long,  two  officers 
arrive  to  cite  the  man  for  underage 
drinking.  The  disrespect  some 
people  show  for  the  environment 
really  galls  me,  and  I don’t  hesitate 
to  fully  enforce  the  laws  when 
violations  are  discovered. 

FEBRUARY  23 — Today  the 
deputies  and  I attend  our  annual 
foul  weather  firearms  qualification 
shoot.  Officers  from  Elk,  Cameron 
and  McKean  counties  join  us  at 
SGL  54 — the  site  of  the  old  training 
school.  The  ranges  have  been 
maintained  and  offer  an  excellent 
place  for  training.  The  weather  is 
chilly,  but  the  skies  are  clear.  After 
some  classroom  training,  we 
proceed  to  the  ranges  where  we 
must  show  proficiency  with  our 
service  revolvers  and  police-style 
shotguns.  We  all  enjoy  the  camara- 
derie of  these  shoots  as  many  “war 
stories”  are  exchanged  among 
officers,  and  range  instructors  Joe 
Carlos  and  Jim  Rankin  keep  us  on 
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our  toes  and  offer  good  training 
tips. 

FEBRUARY  26— Occasionally 
after  a winter  storm  we’ll  receive  a 
call  about  a strange  bird  in  som- 
eone’s yard  that  appears  injured. 
Usually  it’s  a common  loon,  or 
some  other  type  of  water  bird  that 
is  incapable  of  taking  off  from  dry 
land.  Today,  I receive  a call  about 
a horned  grebe  near  Falls  Creek.  I 
pick  up  the  grounded  bird  and 
transport  it  to  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  near  the 
Shawville  power  plant.  This  is  the 
only  place  where  I can  find  open 
water.  I release  the  bird  there  so  it 
can  become  airborne  again. 

Upon  return  to  my  district  I pick 
up  and  dispose  of  two  roadkills. 
One  is  a large  doe,  and  when  I 
check  the  embryos  I find  she  was 
carrying  three  fawns,  which  is  a 
high  number  for  this  area. 

I finish  the  day  by  investigating 
more  skunk  and  muskrat  com- 
plaints in  DuBois.  The  city  mainte- 
nance department  has  numerous 
problems  with  the  muskrats 
traveling  through  the  drainage 
pipes  and  digging  holes  in  the  city 
park  and  other  recreational  areas. 
The  city  supervisor  and  I discuss 
several  options,  one  of  which  is 
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having  wire  mesh  installed  on  the 
ends  of  the  pipes  to  prevent  free 
travel  by  the  aquatic  critters. 

FEBRUARY  27-28— The  next 
phase  for  the  selection  of  the  21st 
class  of  trainees  involves  conduct- 
ing thorough  background  investiga- 
tions on  the  candidates.  Each 
Commission  regional  office  is 
responsible  for  the  investigations  of 
the  applicants  living  within  the 
region.  IES  Jerry  Zeidler  is  as- 
signed to  check  a candidate  in  the 
DuBois  area  and  has  requested  my 
assistance.  We  spend  two  days 
interviewing  local  police,  friends, 
family  and  employers,  along  with 
others  associated  with  the  appli- 
cant. Jerry  does  additional  work  on 
the  investigation  once  he  leaves 
the  area. 

These  background  checks  are  a 
time-consuming  but  essential  step 
in  the  selection  process.  I’m  glad  to 
assist  Jerry,  and  I learn  a few 
things  that  will  help  me  conduct 
background  investigations  on  my 
deputy  applicants. 

This  is  an  “off”  month  according 
to  popular  opinion,  but  the  variety 
of  activities  has  kept  me  hopping. 
WCOs  do  not  have  an  “off”  time, 
just  changes  in  the  problems  and 
situations  we  deal  with. 

V;  INT  E ^?D 


41  ^ The  Good  Old  Days  Not  So  Good” 

Game  was  not  abundant,  after  all,  in  “the  good  old  days.”  The' 
stories  of  enormous  kills  usually  simply  mean  that  a game  hog  then  as 
qZ'  now  made  a slaughter  of  far  more  than  his  just  or  logical  share.  We  seldom 
hear  of  the  others  who  found  very  little  left  to  kill. 

Even  in  early  Colonial  days,  as  far  back  as  1730,  we  find  the  State  of  Maryland 
forced  to  provide  for  a closed  season  on  deer  (except  for  friendly  Indians),  with 
provisions  as  strict  as  in  these  days,  to  prevent  their  extermination. 

—August  1934 
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Chuck  Fergus 


IN  THE  CITY  you  pay  for  solitude.  It 
took  me  a $12  cab  fare  to  go  from 
downtown  St.  Paul  to  Fort  Snelling  State 
Park  at  the  confluence  of  the  Minnesota 
and  Mississippi  rivers. 

It  was  money  well  spent.  For  a week  I 
had  been  shuttling  from  city  to  city  across 
the  Midwest,  promoting  a book  I had  just 
written.  My  feet  were  tired  of  pavement. 
My  ears  were  filled  with  sirens  and  car 
horns  and  train  clatter  and  the  babble  of 
voices.  My  eyes  were  weary  of  billboards, 
neon  and  jagged  skylines. 

Bank  of  the  Mississippi 

The  cab  let  me  off  at  the  park  office,  and 
I picked  up  a map.  The  trail  skirted  a small 
lake  where  mallards  and  teal  dabbled  in  the 
shallows.  It  wound  through  bottomland 
woods.  Gradually  I distanced  myself  from 
the  big  dolphin-browed  jets  that  would 
suddenly  loom  over  the  western  edge  of  the 
park  and  go  screaming  away  into  the  wind. 
The  trail  led  me,  finally,  to  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  on  Pikes  Island,  named  after 
Zebulon  Pike,  who  camped  there  in  1805 
while  exploring  the  upper  Mississippi  fol- 
lowing the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

I found  a spot  from  where  I could  see 
cottonwoods,  elms  and  silver  maples  in 
their  yellow  October  dress;  the  cloudless 
blue  sky;  and  the  river,  perhaps  200  yards 
wide,  mottled  under  the  breeze,  carrying 
the  pale  fallen  leaves.  Deer  tracks  marked 
the  sandy  bank.  A crow  cawed.  Chickadees 
and  j uncos  foraged  in  the  brush  at  my  back, 


and  cardinals  and  jays  flashed  through  the 
undergrowth. 

I could  just  make  out  an  apartment 
complex  through  the  bare  branches  toward 
the  south;  a man  in  a blue  windbreaker 
poked  along  on  the  opposite  bank.  I could 
still  hear  the  jetliners  taking  off  and  landing 
at  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  International.  Now 
and  then  a powerboat  sped  past  on  the  river. 
Traffic  hummed  from  the  interstate  above 
the  bluff.  Still,  I figured  this  leafy  spot  was 
about  as  well  as  I could  do  in  a sprawl  of 
cities  and  towns  with  a population  of  3 
million. 

I crave  solitude.  It  is  behind  most  of 
what  I do  out-of-doors.  When  I hunt,  I am 
chasing  after  solitude  as  much  as  after  deer 
or  grouse.  A simple  hour’s  hike  is  a way  to 
shed  the  distractions  of  civilization,  to  lis- 
ten to  the  messages  that  whisper  in  the  soul 
while  the  trappings  of  the  world  shout 
without. 

The  autumn  before  my  trip  through  the 
cities  of  the  Midwest,  a friend  and  I were 
also  in  Minnesota,  a couple  of  hundred 
miles  north  of  Pikes  Island.  We  had  planned 
a two-week  trip  in  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area  Wilderness  along  the  U.S.- 
Canadian  border.  How  well  I remember  the 
evening  we  finished  the  long  drive  from 
Pennsylvania,  pulling  up  to  the  lake  from 
which  we  would  start  our  journey  the  next 
morning. 

We  parked  and  got  out  of  the  truck, 
stretched  our  limbs.  No  other  vehicles  stood 
at  the  campsite.  It  was  almost  dusk.  The 
tent  needed  to  be  pitched,  the  sleeping  bags 
to  be  fluffed  up — but  all  we  did  was  stand 
there.  It  was  so  still:  We  could  not  hear  a 
single  sound.  Not  a bird  chirped.  No  breeze 
tinkled  in  the  aspens  or  whispered  in  the 
spruce.  It  was  unaccountable,  almost  eerie. 
When  I turned  my  head,  I heard  the  bones 
creaking  in  my  neck.  I found  I was  breath- 
ing through  my  mouth,  the  way  I do  when 
hunting  deer,  because  it  is  quieter  that  way. 
We  didn't  speak.  We  stood  there  and  soaked 
in  the  solitude.  Slowly  the  sky  darkened, 
and  finally  we  looked  at  each  other  and  got 
out  the  tent. 

A key  component  of  solitude  is  quiet- 
ness. It  need  not  be  as  still  as  it  was  that 
evening  on  the  edge  of  Minnesota’s  canoe 
country.  Wind  may  whistle,  ice  grunt,  geese 
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honk,  deer  snort,  birds  chatter — thunder 
may  even  peal.  But  let  a truck  rumble  past 
or  a helicopter  beat  by  overhead,  and  the 
spell  will  be  broken.  I remember  times  in 
the  Boundary  Waters  when  an  airplane 
would  buzz  past  a mile  or  more  away,  the 
sound  unexpected,  incongruous,  jarring. 

I learned  recently  that  the  federal  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  proposes  to  create  a 
new  training  area  for  fighter  aircraft.  Jets 
would  practice  treetop-level  flights  and 
combat  maneuvers  over  the  mountains  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania.  Ironically,  to 
my  mind  at  least,  the  military  is  calling  this 
proposed  annexation  of  air  space  the  “Ant- 
ler Military  Operations  Area.”  It  would 
overlay  at  least  eight  state-designated  Natu- 
ral Areas,  seven  state  parks,  five  major 
hiking  trails,  four  state  forests,  one  Wild 
Area,  numerous  canoeing  and  fishing 
streams,  and  many  state  game  lands.  The 
northcentral  highlands,  one  of  the  last  ex- 
tensive wooded  areas  in  the  Northeast,  is  a 
place  where  many  people  go  to  find  soli- 
tude. Its  value  as  a reserve  of  solitude — a 
last  bastion  where  one  can  escape  the  noisy 
intrusions  of  machines — should  not  be  sold 
short. 

What  we  see  also  plays  a role  in  whether 
or  not  we  perceive  solitude  in  a given 
setting.  Forests  and  plains,  mountains  and 
canyons,  lakes  and  rivers  soothe  the  eye 
and  the  spirit.  Square  comers  and  geomet- 
ric skylines  and  cheek-to-jowl  houses  and 
ever-proliferating  grids  of  pavement  all 
banish  solitude.  To  me,  the  drabbest  frost- 
burned  field  is  more  exciting  (and  therefore 
more  soothing)  than  the  busiest  market- 
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place.  I get  more  pleasure  out  of  a natural 
cathedral — the  Cirque  of  the  Towers  in 
Wyoming’s  Wind  River  Range,  say,  or  the 
fog-shrouded  Susquehanna  River  twisting 
southward  to  cut  its  gaps  through 
Pennsylvania’s  mountains — than  from 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  or  the  hulking  medi- 
eval cathedral  of  Cologne.  (Not  that  hu- 
man-made cathedrals  aren't  crowning 
achievements  of  our  culture:  It’s  just  that 
whatever  we  construct  always  must  come 
up  short  when  compared  to  nature’s  origi- 
nals.) 

By  Myself 

I like  to  spend  time  in  nature  by  myself, 
free  of  the  need  to  talk.  (Talking  to  a dog, 
I must  admit,  is  quite  acceptable,  since  a 
dog  does  not  talk  back.)  I like  to  mull,  laze, 
dawdle,  sniff  the  air,  conform  to  my  own 
vagrant  schedule  and  whims.  But  solitude 
can  also  be  shared.  It  is  often  fine  to  have 
a partner;  each  will  share  with  the  other 
certain  aspects  of  nature  that  otherwise 
might  be  overlooked.  A child,  even  if  un- 
quiet, will  direct  your  attention  to  uncount- 
able tiny  things  that  contribute  to  an  overall 
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feeling  of  solitude — stones  and  insect  galls 
and  a tattered  fallen  leaf  fast  losing  its 
once-brilliant  color. 

I can  do  with  solitude  in  small  doses,  but 
have  it  I must.  Without  it  I grow  bored, 
frustrated,  irritable,  perhaps  even  inhu- 
man. Commonplace  things  become  just 
that,  commonplace,  rather  than  objects  or 
situations  or  activities  to  marvel  at,  be- 
cause— following  a much-needed  dose  of 
solitude — they  are  suddenly  fresh  and  new. 

In  Moderation 

Cities  are  like  that.  I enjoy  them  in 
moderation,  after  spending  a long  spell  in 
the  country  or  woods.  Then  when  I return  to 
a place  richer  in  solitude,  I appreciate  its 
nuances,  its  own  commonplaces  (spittle- 
bugs  and  asters  and  red-bellied  woodpeck- 
ers and  crickets  and  the  year’s  young  spi- 
ders riding  their  silken  streamers  that  the 
river  wind  deposits  on  my  sleeve  and  hat). 

On  Pikes  Island,  back  in  Minnesota,  the 
explorers  would  have  found  solitude  aplenty 
in  1805.  By  1820  a regiment  of  infantry  had 
arrived,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Josiah  Snelling,  and  over  the  next  several 


years  the  soldiers  built  a fort,  cleared  tim- 
ber, planted  crops,  and  traded  with  the 
Dakota  Indians  living  in  the  vicinity.  The 
American  Fur  Company  and  the  Columbia 
Fur  Company  set  up  shop.  Missionaries 
arrived,  followed  by  Swiss,  Scottish  and 
French  immigrants. 

Today,  less  than  two  centuries  after  Pike 
beached  his  boats  at  the  juncture  of  the  two 
rivers.  Pikes  Island  is  an  outpost  of  solitude 
in  a wilderness  of  humankind. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  I sat  on  a 
spar  I had  wrestled  up  against  a log,  which 
made  a nice  backrest.  A pair  of  mallards 
floated  down  the  river,  veering  out  into 
swifter  current  when  they  noticed  me.  A 
pair  of  killdeer  ran  calling  along  the  water’s 
edge.  The  wind  rustled  an  oak's  bronze 
leaves;  a haw,  laden  with  purple-black 
fruit,  bowed  up  and  down. 

I stood  and  stretched.  The  sand  felt  good 
under  my  feet.  I walked  along  the  water’s 
edge.  In  front  of  me — as  if  it  had  suddenly 
materialized — lay  a snake.  It  was  small, 
maybe  a foot  and  a half  long,  with  a yellow 
belly  and  a black  back,  a yellow  stripe 
marking  it  up  the  middle. 

The  snake  tried  to  hurry,  but  in  the  fine 
sand  it  could  not  move  quickly.  Its  body 
coiled  and  extended,  coiled  and  extended, 
as  it  struggled  to  move  out  of  my  path. 

I crouched  and  spoke  to  it  softly.  Its  eyes 
were  small,  dark,  and  round.  Its  tail  was 
blunt.  Its  sides  flexed  with  its  breathing.  It 
remained  still  for  quite  some  time,  and  then 
it  slithered  toward  me.  Its  fast  red  tongue 
tested  my  shoes.  It  moved  between  my  feet 
in  a steady  flowing  motion  that  actually 
propelled  it  faster  than  its  frightened  at- 
tempts to  escape. 

The  snake  half-coiled  itself  around  my 
ankle.  We  remained  there,  casually  linked, 
the  low  afternoon  sun  of  October  filtering 
down  through  the  yellow  cottonwoods. 

Another  boat  came  slapping  along  the 
river,  its  motor  buzzing,  two  men  yelling  to 
each  other  above  the  din.  When  the  wake 
came  running  up  the  shore,  I stood.  The 
snake  uncoiled  and  went  shooting  off  into 
a clump  of  sticks  and  leaves.  I climbed  the 
bank  and  started  walking.  My  feet  shoveled 
indistinct  lines  through  the  fallen  leaves.  I 
headed  for  the  pay  phone  at  the  park  office 
to  call  a cab. 
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THE  RUNNING  DEER  target  at  North  Side  Sportsmen’s  Association  runs  on  metal  tracks 
and  is  powered  by  a motor  in  the  carrier  cart.  The  cart  is  protected  by  1/8-inch  steel.  The 
target  is  mounted  on  thin  leaf  springs  that  give  the  target  a rocking  motion  when  its  speed 
is  changed. 


North  Side’s  New  Challenge 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


IF  ALLEGHENY  County’s  1991  archery 
deer  harvest  tally  runs  higher  than 
usual,  part  of  the  reason,  perhaps,  can  be 
traced  to  the  efforts  of  the  North  Side 
Sportsmen’s  Association  near  Warrendale. 
The  club’s  archery  division  has  developed 
a mechanized  running  deer  target  much 
like  the  highly  popular  moving  target  fea- 
tured at  the  Pennsylvania  Bowhunters  Fes- 
tival in  Forksville,  Sullivan  County. 

In  fact,  A1  Oswald,  prime  mover  in 
constructing  North  Side’s  running  target, 
readily  admits  that  his  inspiration  came 
from  20  years  of  attendance  at  the  Forksville 
festival.  Aside  from  providing  a challenge 
and — to  an  extent — practical  field  practice 
for  members  of  North  Side’s  archers,  the 
running  deer  target  was  hoped  to  be  an 


added  attraction  for  the  organization’s  an- 
nual Bowhunters’  Jamboree. 

North  Side  has  a long  history  of  provid- 
ing an  ongoing  archery  program  for  the 
area.  In  the  late  1940s,  a group  formed  the 
Glenshaw  Archery  Club  and  built  a 28- 
target  field  course  on  a property  owned  by 
a member  and  an  absentee  owner.  Around 
1970,  the  absentee  owner  developed  the 
property  and  the  field  course  was  lost. 
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At  that  time  the  North  Park  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  primarily  a social  organization  with 
some  archery  activity,  offered  member- 
ships to  those  from  Glenshaw.  In  fact,  the 
archery  program  expanded  and  placed  so 
much  emphasis  on  the  Junior  Olympic 
Archery  Development  Program  (JOAD)  to 
the  point  that  it  eventually  hosted  the  na- 
tionally sanctioned  state  championship. 

As  time  went  on,  declining  social  busi- 
ness put  North  Park  into  bankruptcy.  But 
before  it  folded.  North  Side  Sportsmen’s 
Association  invited  North  Park’s  archers  to 
merge  with  North  Side.  The  association 
agreed  to  furnish  space  for  field  ranges  on 
its  260-acre  property  and  to  convert  an 
open-sided  dance  pavilion  into  an  indoor 
archery  range.  The  invitation  was  accepted. 

North  Side  is  one  of  the  oldest 
sportsmen’s  organizations  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area.  It  was  organized  in  1 933  by  Walter  E. 
Zigg,  and  chartered  and  incorporated  in 
1939.  Today  the  grounds  are  kept  by  a 
resident  on  the  property.  In  addition  to  a 
club  house  and  several  storage  buddings, 
the  club  also  boasts  four  trap  ranges,  a 
combination  trap  and  skeet  range,  a 300- 
meter  rifle  range  with  15  benches  under 
roof,  and  both  25-  and  50-yard  pistol  ranges. 


Not  exclusively  for  sportsmen,  the  club 
grounds  have  been  used  for  military  train- 
ing and  fund  raisers  such  as  one  that  brought 
$70,000  to  Pittsburgh  Children  Hospital. 
The  club  works  closely  with  the  Game 
Commission  in  safety  training,  and  much 
of  the  grounds  has  been  planted  with  agency 
food  and  cover  crops. 

Per  the  agreement,  a 28-target  archery 
field  course  and  a 20-yard  indoor  range 
were  developed,  along  with  a 44-target  3- 
D McKenzie  bowhunter  course.  This  in- 
cludes two  tree  stand  shots  erected  with 
Safeway  scaffolding. 

Stoneridge’s  JOAD  program  is  permit- 
ted to  use  all  facilities.  Oswald  and  Ray 
Bauer  are  the  only  charter  members  re- 
maining from  the  original  Glenshaw  Ar- 
chers, a once-struggling  archery  group  that 
now  seems  to  have  a permanent  home. 

Four  years  ago,  on  the  advice  of  Mel 
Heinbach,  North  Side  held  its  first 
Sportsmen’s  Bowhunters’  Jamboree  to  pro- 
mote the  club’s  archery  facilities  and  to 
raise  funds.  Although  fairly  successful,  it 
was  felt  more  could  be  done  with  the  jam- 
boree. That’s  when  Oswald  and  others 
broached  the  idea  of  a running  deer  target 
similar  to  the  one  at  Forksville. 


A DIRT  BERM  protects  the  carrier  mechanism  from  errant  arrows,  and  the  backstop 
prevents  the  majority  of  arrows  from  being  lost  in  the  woods.  The  target  is  typically  engaged 
from  40  yards;  speed  is  controlled  at  the  firing  line. 
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Although  other  “running  deer”  targets 
can  be  found  in  the  state,  most  are  flat,  two- 
dimensional  deer  replicas  that  traverse 
cables  or  wires  in  front  of  artificial  back- 
stops. An  exception  is  the  running  deer 
target  at  Bowhunter’s  World  in  Columbia 
County;  it  was  developed  by  Ed  Eveland 
and  patterned  after  the  one  at  Forksville. 

Richard  Holcombe  built  the  Forksville 
running  deer  in  1957;  it  has  been  the  main 
attraction  at  the  Sullivan  County  archery 
festival  ever  since.  Following  along  the 
same  idea,  North  Side  intended  to  also  have 
a 3-D  deer  target  that  would  travel  on  a 
track  and  have  a natural  forward  motion. 

Oswald  volunteered  to  develop  the 
mechanism.  Heinbach  accepted  the  chore 
of  excavating  a site.  Of  course,  damage  to 
the  running  deer  target,  the  mechanism, 
and  the  arrows  themselves  had  to  all  be 
considered.  Therefore,  because  there  were 
no  blueprints  to  follow,  the  men  had  to 
work  closely  together. 

Oswald  and  Heinbach  completed  their 
preliminary  plans  last  June,  and  then  or- 
dered materials.  During  the  long  and  hot 
holiday  weekend  of  July  4,  Oswald  started 
to  assemble  the  track  in  his  driveway,  and 
he  had  it  ready  to  install  by  July  13.  The  cart 
to  carry  the  deer  was  ready  by  July  21,  and 
a deer  in  flight  attitude  had  been  obtained. 
This  is  an  over-simplification  of  a project 
that  entailed  countless  hours  of  work  by 
many  members.  Fortunately,  a number  of 
members  are  skilled  tradesmen  who  do- 
nated their  skills  and  a lot  of  material  to  the 
effort. 

The  site  alone  required  an 
excavation  150  feet  long  for  the 
track.  Behind  that  is  a natural 
bank  that  serves  as  a backstop 
for  errant  arrows.  In  front  of  the 
track  is  an  equally  long  ridge  of 
dirt  piled  to  hide  everything  but 
the  deer  target — it  also  catches 
low  arrows. 

The  tracks  are  constructed 
of  2x2-inch  galvanized  steel. 

They  run  into  a small  building 

OTHER  POPULAR  targets  fea- 
tured at  the  jamboree  include 
three-dimensional  foam  animals 
such  as  this  elk.The  event  has 
something  for  everyone. 


that  houses  the  mechanized  cart  when  the 
running  deer  target  is  not  being  used. 

The  deer  carrier,  or  cart,  is  likely  new  in 
the  annals  of  running  deer  targets;  it’s  A1 
Oswald’s  idea.  The  design  allows  the 
target’s  forward  speed  to  be  regulated  from 
a standstill  up  to  14  miles  per  hour.  It 
contains  a trip  bumper  that  reverses  the 
target’s  direction  when  it  reaches  the  end  of 
the  tract  and  even  when  it  enters  the  storage 
bam.  Because  the  target  is  out  of  sight  when 
making  the  barn  turn,  a green  light  notifies 
the  operator  when  the  reverse  direction  is 
completed.  Sweepers  are  built  in  front  of 
the  wheels  to  push  aside  arrows  and  other 
debris  lying  on  the  tracks. 

The  deer  is  mounted  on  thin  leaf  springs 
that  attach  to  the  cart  and  give  the  target  a 
rocking  motion  when  the  speed  is  varied. 
To  further  protect  the  cart,  it  is  covered 
with  1/8-inch  steel  because  arrows  have  a 
tendency  to  ricochet  when  they  glance  off 
obstructions  such  as  the  dirt  ridge. 

Although  similar  in  operation  to  the  one 
at  Forksville,  North  Side’s  running  deer 
target  is  propelled  by  a motor  within  the 
cart.  The  Forksville  target,  by  using  attach- 
ing cables,  is  powered  by  a motor  in  the 
storage  shed. 

North  Side’s  cost  for  the  target  system, 
including  excavations,  storage  shed  and 
the  running  deer  apparatus,  was  just  short 
of  $5,000. 

The  operator  sits  on  a raised  platform  at 
the  shooting  line,  in  position  where  he  has 
full  view  of  the  entire  shooting  area.  Target 
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speed  is  varied  by  a hand-held  rheostat.  It 
was  found  that  from  the  50  stakes  provided, 
40  yards  was  the  most  practical  shooting 
distance.  It’s  planned,  however,  to  vary 
shooting  to  as  close  as  25  yards. 

It  deserves  mention  that  in  addition  to 
his  obvious  expertise  in  constructing  the 
running  deer  target,  A1 
Oswald  took  the  photos 
accompanying  this  col- 
umn. They  were  taken 
at  the  combination  run- 
ning deer  and  3-D  field 
shoot  held  last  Septem- 
ber. 

Although  the  run- 
ning deer  was  the  main 
attraction  at  the  jambo- 
ree held  August  17-18, 
many  other  features 
held  the  crowd’s  inter- 
est. There  were  44  3-D 
animal  targets,  includ- 
ing a life-size  elk  and  a 
bear,  displays  by  the 
Game  Commission, 

Unified  Sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ron 
Perrino’s  primitive  In- 
dian arrowhead  collec- 
tion. An  Indian  camp 
replete  with  tepee,  black 
powder  shooting,  chro- 
nograph testing,  ax  and 
knife  throwing  contests 
and  novelty  shoots  added  to  the  interest. 

At  both  functions,  and  in  the  ongoing 
archery  program,  the  ladies  auxiliary  of  the 
club  under  the  direction  of  Caroline 
Heinbach,  Jennie  Connelly,  Barbara  Beck 


and  Jean  Oswald,  operate  concession  stands, 
while  Dave  and  Mary  Lou  Gibbs  handle 
registration. 

The  1992  Bowhunters’  Jamboree  is 
scheduled  for  August  22-23,  and  the  pre- 
hunting running  deer  and  3-D  animal  shoot 
will  be  held  September  27.  To  reach  the 
club  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike,  take 
Exit  3 and  go  south  on 
Route  19;  from  Pitts- 
burgh take  Route  279 
to  1-79  north  to  Exit  23 
at  Warrendale.  The 
grounds  are  on  Mt. 
Pleasant  Road.  When 
Bill  Feese,  who’s  been 
in  charge  of  the  Forks- 
ville  festival  for  many 
years,  is  kidded  about 
the  competition  from 
other  such  events,  he 
just  grins.  “We  wel- 
come the  competi- 
tion.” And  he  means  it. 

When  the  Sullivan 
County  event  began  in 
1957  it  attracted  220 
participants.  And  when 
the  number  of  partici- 
pants approached 
2,400,  it  was  feared  no 
more  could  be  handled. 

Last  September, 
however,  attendance  at 
the  Forksville  festival  approached  3,450. 
Obviously,  especially  now  with  North  Side 
serving  as  a western  counterpart,  there’s 
plenty  of  room  and  interest  to  go  around  for 
the  state's  archers. 


WELCOME 
N.S.S.A.  . 
ARCHERY  RANGE 

PLEASE* 
SHOOT  SAFELY 
OBSERVE  RULES 
HAVE  FUN 


ATTENDING  EVENTS  such  as  the 
jamboree  at  North  Side  is  a good  way 
to  improve  shooting,  and  it's  a lot  of 
fun,  too. 


Cover  Painting  By  Tom  Duran 

February  signals  the  end  of  the  trapping  seasons,  even  as  it  brings  with  it  hopes 
of  spring.  While  this  can  be  a difficult  month  for  sportsmen  and  women  to  get 
through,  it’s  as  good  a time  as  any  to  get  outside — braving  the  ofttimes  bracing 
weather — and  hike  through  favorite  haunts.  Snow  cover  can  offer  the  hunter  a view 
of  how  game  is  spending  the  winter.  But  it  doesn’t  take  a blanket  of  white  for  anyone 
who  likes  to  watch  wildlife  to  enjoy  the  winter  scenery.  So  turn  off  the  television 
set,  bundle  up  and  pull  on  some  hiking  boots.  Even  February  doesn’t  last  forever, 
and  you  don’t  want  to  miss  any  of  it. 
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LEWIS  HOLDS  a 100-yard  10-shot  group  that  measures  11/16  inches.  He  fired  it  with  a 
Remington  40XB-BR  topped  with  a 36x  Bausch  & Lomb.  While  this  group  would've  won 
benchrest  competitions  in  the  ’40s,  it  can’t  hold  a candle  to  the  accuracy  being  achieved 
today. 


The  Road  to  Accuracy 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  By  Helen  Lewis 


E.A.  SMITH  took  all  the  time  he  was 
allowed  before  firing  his  fourth  shot. 
Range  conditions  were  what  he  termed 
“cantankerous,”  but  a check  through  his 
scope  showed  all  his  shots  were  still  in  one 
small  hole  in  the  100-yard  target.  He  had  a 
winning  group  going  for  him,  he  felt,  but 
victory  was  one  more  shot  away. 

The  wind  was  unruly  and  the  bright 
beams  of  sunlight  didn’t  help.  Mirage  was 
almost  impossible  to  decipher.  To  add  to 
his  woes,  less  than  60  seconds  remained  in 
the  7-minute  time  limit  allowed  to  get  off 
five  shots.  His  only  alternative  was  to  shoot. 
Using  the  same  hold  that  had  made  the 
fourth  round  successful.  Smith  touched  the 
2-ounce  trigger  and  beat  the  time  clock  by 
mere  seconds. 

Smith  didn’t  have  to  study  the  target 
long  to  know  he  had  a good  chance  of 


winning  the  match.  His  last  five  shots  were 
in  one  tiny  hole  that  he  soon  learned  mea- 
sured .064  inch.  Moving  the  backing  paper 
a few  inches  behind  his  scoring  target 
showed  five  holes.  When  the  scoring  was 
finished,  Smith’s  aggregate  for  five  5-shot 
groups  at  1 00  yards  was  a low  . 1 9 1 ( .250  is 
1/4  inch),  good  enough  to  take  home  the 
honors. 

E.A.  Smith’s  6mm  PPC  combines  a 
Hall  Model  B action  with  a 1-inch  Hart 
stainless  steel  22-inch  barrel  tapered  to 
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.950  at  the  muzzle.  The  barreled  action  is 
bedded  in  a McMillan  fiberglass  stock.  To 
further  enhance  the  outfit,  it’s  fitted  with  a 
2-ounce  trigger  and  36x  Leupold  scope. 
The  rig  ranks  among  the  finest  for  precision 
shooting. 

More  Accurate  Now 

Benchrest  rifles  such  as  the  one  Smith’s 
using  today  are  much  more  accurate  than 
those  of  the  late  1940s  and  early  ’50s.  I 
mentioned  in  a previous  column  that  in 
1948  Marcy  Prescott  won  the  Donaldson 
Trophy  in  Johnstown,  NY,  with  a 10-shot 
200-yard  group  that  measured  less  than  one 
and  a half  inches.  That  may  startle  a lot  of 
modern  benchrest  shooters,  but  back  then 
100-yard  matches  were  being  won  with 
groups  that  fell  just  slightly  less  than  an 
inch,  measured  center  to  center  of  the  two 
widest  shots. 

Prescott  was  meticulous.  Working  with 
a single  case  and  a Lyman  Ideal  “nut 
cracker’’  tool  (which  happened  to  be  the 
most  inexpensive  reloading  tool  on  the 
market)  Prescott  loaded  each  round  before 
firing. 

The  road  to  5-shot  100-yard  groups  that 
were  consistently  under  .200  was  not  short. 
But  by  the  mid  1950s  the  pendulum  began 


E.A.  SMITH,  Mount  Jewett,  is  a top  bench- 
rest shooter  and  riflesmith.  His  specialty  is 
building  benchrest  rifles.  He  says  to  be  a 
contender,  a benchrester  has  to  shoot  under 
.200  inch  at  1 00  yards. 

to  swing  to  one-hole  groups  at  both  100  and 
200  yards.  Warren  Page  covers  this  very 
well  in  his  book.  The  Accurate  Rifle. 

“In  19611  won  the  three-rifle  aggregate 
and  the  Field  and  Stream  trophy  with  a 
.56916  m.o.a.  [minute  of  angle],”  Page 
writes.  “In  1972,  such  an  average  for  the 
thirty-group  course  of  fire,  shot  with  three 
distinct  rifles,  would  have  placed  worse 
than  halfway  down  the  ranking  of  all  120 
shooters.  Only  two  of  the  top  twenty  aggre- 
gated as  badly  as  a half  inch.  Five  years 
before,  ahalf-minute  in  the  three-rifle  would 
have  won  all  the  potatoes.” 

Unlike  big  game  hunters,  who  measure 
groups  in  terms  of  inches,  the  benchrester 
measures  in  thousandths  of  an  inch.  The 
benchrest  shooters  of  the  late  1940s  were 
happy  with  groups  that  stayed  around  the 
half-inch  mark.  These  days,  though,  ac- 
cording to  Smith,  you  have  to  have  an 
aggregate  of  .200  or  less  at  1 00  yards  to  stay 
near  the  top.  It  gets  even  more  sticky  trying 
to  stay  under  .300  of  an  inch  (.375  equals 
3/8  inch)  at  200  yards. 

I might  be  giving  the  impression  that 
tight  groups  have  been  around  for  only  a 
few  years.  That’s  not  true.  Back  in  the 
heyday  of  the  black  powder  shooter,  some 
spectacular  scores  were  fired  at  long  ranges. 
In  1 90 1 , for  instance,  a man  by  the  name  of 
Rowland  fired  a 10-shot,  one-hole  group  at 
200  yards  that  measured  .725.  He  used  a 32- 
40  breechloader  equipped  with  a Pope- 
barreled  Ballard  and  fired  from  a Pope 
machine  rest.  Strange  as  it  might  seem,  he 
inserted  each  bullet  from  the  muzzle. 

I’m  not  going  to  dwell  on  the  history  of 
benchrest  shooting,  but  Pennsylvania  played 
an  important  role  in  the  growth  of  the  sport. 
There’s  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
ranges  were  in  the  Keystone  State  in  the 
early  days,  but  matches  were  held  at 
Bradford,  DuBois,  Oil  City  and  Wap- 
wallopen. 

Many  notable  gun  and  cartridge  design- 
ers of  that  era  competed  on  Pennsylvania 
ranges.  A1  Marciante,  Harvey  Donaldson, 
Bob  Hart,  Col.  Townsend  Whelen,  Bob 
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THIS  5-SHOT  GROUP— a one-holer— was 
fired  by  E. A.  Smith  at  1 00  yards.  It  measures 
.064.  For  comparison,  the  black  dot  at  right 
measures  a half  inch.  Benchresting  is 
obviously  a demanding  sport. 

Wallack  and  Warren  Page  are  just  a few  of 
the  many  famous  shooters  who  were  regu- 
lars at  many  of  those  matches. 

I think  it’s  important  to  point  out  that  an 
outstanding  competitor  named  Betty 
Wallack  opened  the  door  for  many  women 
shooters  who  went  on  to  shoot  some  im- 
pressive scores.  Benchrest  shooting,  like 
many  forms  of  competition,  is  more  a 
mental  game  than  a physical  one. 

From  a rather  crude  beginning,  com- 
petitive benchrest  shooting  spread  across 
the  country.  Eventually,  the  National  Bench 
Rest  Shooters  Association  (NBRSA)  was 
formed.  Later,  the  International  Bench 
Shooters  (IBS)  came  into  being.  It’s  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  the  IBS  is  primarily 
Eastern-oriented,  though  both  IBS  and 
NBRSA  have  members  across  the  United 
States. 

From  the  earliest  days,  benchrest  shoot- 
ers have  been  graciously  sharing  knowl- 
edge with  one  another.  While  they  battle 
tooth  and  nail  to  defeat  each  other,  they 
willingly  share  with  their  adversaries  what 
makes  them  successful.  There  are  no  se- 
crets. 

Another  type  of  accuracy  competition  is 
grabbing  some  of  the  spotlight  today.  It’s 
not  fired  at  100  or  200  yards,  and  there’s  no 
benchrest  involved — it’s  shot  from  the 
prone  position  using  a sling.  The  calibers 
aren’t  the  6mm  PPCs  or  22-250s;  it’s  big 
bores  at  1,000  yards.  Admittedly,  I don’t 
know  a lot  about  1,000-yard  shooting,  but 
I had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Mark 
Wood,  Edinboro.  Mark  recently  fired  a 197 
out  of  200  at  the  NRA  National  Matches  in 
Camp  Perry,  OH,  to  win  the  Sharpshooter 
class  in  that  particular  match. 

Although  the  target  for  these  matches  is 
44  inches  in  diameter,  the  groups  required 
to  capture  winning  scores  are  much  smaller 
than  that.  Wood,  for  example,  put  six  shots 
into  the  X ring  (10  inches  in  diameter);  12 
shots  in  the  10  ring  (20  inches  in  diameter); 
one  shot  in  the  nine  ring  and  one  shot  in  the 
eight  ring — 20  shots  in  all. 

The  six  X-ring  shots  is  equivalent  to 


hitting  a deer’s  shoulder  at  1,000  yards. 
Nine  of  the  twelve  in  the  10  ring  would 
have  hit  the  rib  cage  or  chest  area  of  a deer 
or  bear.  Sixteen  of  Mark’s  20  shots  would 
have  scored  on  either  of  those  big  game 
animals.  That’s  astounding  accuracy,  es- 
pecially from  a hand-held  rifle. 

This  level  of  accuracy  certainly  can’t  be 
obtained  from  the  average  factory  hunting 
rifle.  Mark’s  outfit  is  a custom-built  300 
Winchester  Magnum  equipped  with  a No. 
9 contour  Shilen  27-inch  stainless  steel 
barrel  screwed  into  a Mark  V Interarms 
action.  The  trigger  pull  is  set  at  one  pound. 
The  gun’s  cherry  stock  was  built  by  Darrel 
Sivik.  The  rig  is  topped  with  a 16x  Unertl 
scope. 

Most  of  us  couldn't  begin  to  compete 
with  Mark  and  his  fellow  shooters.  Putting 
a bullet  close  to  the  center  of  a 44-inch 
bullseye  at  3,000  feet  requires  more  than 
just  a good  rifle.  I’ll  stick  with  my  100-yard 
range. 

The  prevailing  question  is,  “What  is 
accuracy?”  Theoretically,  absolute  accu- 
racy would  mean  putting  all  shots  in  one 
“bullet  diameter  size”  hole,  regardless  of 
the  range  at  which  the  shots  were  fired.  In 
a practical  sense,  of  course,  that’s  impos- 
sible. 

In  the  hunting  realm,  accuracy  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  size  of  the  animal 
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BENCHREST  ACCURACY  isn’t  necessary  in  the  hunting  fields,  Lewis  says,  and  neither  are 
the  demanding  shooting  skills  demonstrated  by  Mark  Wood,  below.  Wood’s  game  is  1 ,000- 
yard  shooting;  he  uses  a custom-built  300  Winchester  Magnum. 


being  hunted.  There  is  no  legitimate  reason 
to  expect  a 460  Weatherby  Magnum  to 
compete  with  a top  varmint  outfit.  That’s 
not  to  say  the  Winchester’s  458,  Weath- 
erby’s 460  and  the  other  large  magnums 
aren't  accurate.  According  to  Hornady’s 
Handbook  of  Cartridge  Reloading,  the  460 


Weatherby  develops  8,000  foot-pounds  of 
energy  with  500-grain  bullets  at  2,600  fps. 
And  with  all  that  power,  a test  rifle,  equipped 
with  a muzzle  brake  to  prevent  muzzle 
whip,  was  very  accurate;  it  frequently  pro- 
duced 3-shot  groups  of  one  minute  of  angle 
or  less.  The  book  also  says  the  shooter  put 
a 25-pound  bag  of  lead  shot  between  his 
shoulder  and  the  buttstock  to  prevent  bruis- 
ing of  the  shoulder. 

If  this  powerful  rifle  printed  a 4-inch 
group  at  100  yards,  it  still  would  have 
sufficient  accuracy  for  hunting  large  game 
animals. 

Consider,  too,  that  competition  rifles 
like  Smith  and  Wood  use  are  vastly  differ- 
ent from  the  hunting  rifle  mass-produced 
by  the  factories.  I hear  a lot  of  stories  about 
conventional  deer  rifles  cutting  1/2-inch  5- 
shot  groups  at  100  yards,  but  I have  yet  to 
see  one  do  this  on  a consistent  basis.  While 
there  are  no  doubt  some  exceptionally  ac- 
curate commercially  made  hunting  rifles, 
they  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Furthermore,  I recall  one  instance  in 
which  a fellow  brought  in  a cut-down  30-40 
Krag  with  a cracked  stock  and  a barrel  and 
action  showing  more  rust  than  blueing.  Fie 
wanted  to  sell  it  so  he  could  buy  an  “accu- 
rate” rifle.  I made  a few  minor  adjustments 
and  then  fired  five  rounds. 

Somewhat  amazed,  he  went  down  range 
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and  covered  the  group  with  a small  pocket 
rule  that  was  about  1 inches  square.  After 
a second  5-shot  group  that  stayed  well 
under  the  dimensions  of  the  rule,  he  de- 
cided to  have  the  old  rifle  restocked  and 
reblued.  It’s  still  in  use  today. 

As  I said  earlier,  the  level  of  precision 
required  for  hunting  depends  entirely  on 
the  intended  quarry.  A varmint  hunter  needs 
a super  accurate  rifle  for  long  range  shoot- 
ing. A varmint  rig  that  puts  three  shots  from 
a cold  (unfired)  barrel  in  a 5/8-inch  group 
will  satisfy  even  the  most  demanding  long 
range  gunner. 

A big  game  hunter,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  need  for  such  fine  accuracy.  Three 
shots  in  2 inches  at  100  yards  may  seem 
large,  but  that’s  more  than  sufficient  for 
shots  on  deer  and  bear — even  out  to  300 
yards.  Most  modern  off-the-shelf  factory 
big  game  rifles  will  stay  well  under  two 
inches  on  the  100-yard  range. 

Varmint  hunters  tinker  continuously 
with  reloads,  forever  trying  to  find  a com- 


bination that  will  produce  benchrest  accu- 
racy. There’s  nothing  wrong  with  that  ap- 
proach, but  it’s  unlikely  the  fine  tuning  will 
make  a varminter  a serious  threat  to  the 
benchrester’s  outfit  or  the  likes  of  what 
Mark  Wood  uses  on  the  1,000-yard  range. 
Also,  few  varmint  buffs  will  ever  learn  to 
shoot  like  Smith  and  Woods,  either. 

The  dream  of  all  shots  passing  through 
the  hole  made  by  the  first  shot  is  no  longer 
a fantasy.  It’s  being  done  regularly  by 
benchresters  across  the  nation.  Shooting  a 
1 /4-inch,  5-shot  group  was  astounding  only 
a few  years  ago.  Today  it  won’t  even  gamer 
an  honorable  mention. 

The  simple  fact  that  benchrest  shooters 
never  stopped  striving  for  one-hole  accu- 
racy proved  that  accuracy  is  not  just  an  art; 
it  is  a science,  and  rifle  manufacturers 
finally  realized  this.  Maybe  that’s  why  my 
Remington  Model  700  heavy  barrel  varmint 
rig  in  22-250  stays  inside  an  inch  at  200 
yards.  We’ve  come  a long  way  on  the 
accuracy  road. 


in  Sucfi. , . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Great  Shooters  of  the  World,  by  Sam  Fadala,  Stoeger  Publishing  Company,  55  Ruta 
Court,  South  Hackensack,  NJ  07606,  287  pp.,  paperbound,  $1 8.95.  As  the  title  suggests, 
the  book  profiles  many — certainly  not  all — of  the  great  names  associated  with  firearms  and 
hunting.  The  accent  is  perhaps  a bit  heavy  on  shooters  who  gained  their  fame  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa  (Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  W.D.M.  Bell  to  name  just  two),  but  proper  credit  is  given 
the  achievements  of  men  like  Samuel  Colt,  John  Browning,  Ad  Topperwein,  Harry  Pope, 
Col.  Townsend  Whelen  and  William  Cody,  and,  of  course,  women  like  Annie  Oakley.  The 
biographical  information  on  each  subject  is  spiced  with  anecdotes  and  adventures.  As  a 
book  devoted  to  people  who  did  much  to  form  the  foundation  of  our  rich  shooting  heritage, 
Great  Shooters  is  both  informative  and  entertaining. 

Doves  and  Dove  Shooting,  by  Byron  W.  Dalrymple,  New  Win  Publishing,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  5159,  Clinton,  NJ  08809,  243  pp.,  $17.95.  With  up  to  50  million  birds  taken  annually, 
the  mourning  dove  is  the  nation’s  most  popular  game  bird.  In  this  reprint  of  a most 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  book  first  published  in  1949,  Dalrymple  covers  the  bird 
and  the  sport  in  a most  entertaining  fashion.  Everyone  who  enjoys  September  afternoons 
in  the  dove  fields  will  certainly  find  this  book  appealing. 

Guide  to  Abundant  Wildlife,  by  Randall  Rogers,  available  from  the  author  at  P.O.  Box 
2708,  Auburn,  AL  36831,  125  pp.,  softbound,  $19.95.  Here’s  a good  up-to-date  guide  for 
farmers,  foresters  and  other  landowners  interested  in  improving  wildlife  habitat  on  their 
properties.  A certified  biologist  and  registered  forester,  the  author  describes  proven  habitat 
management  practices  designed  to  enhance  living  conditions  for  game  and  nongame 
wildlife.  Approximately  50  black-and-white  photos,  tables  and  illustrations  complement  the 
text,  and  with  the  book  comes,  at  no  extra  charge,  a video  “Producing  Quality  Whitetails 
through  Supplemental  Planting.” 
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In  the  wind 


Joe  Hautman  of  Jackson,  NJ,  won  the 
1991  Federal  Duck  Stamp  Contest  with 
his  acrylic  painting  of  a spectacled  eider 
flying  over  an  Arctic  seascape.  The 
painting  will  be  featured  on  this  season’s 
federal  duck  stamp.  His  work  was  chosen 
from  among  585  entries.  Hautman,  a 
doctor  in  physics,  currently  works  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Two  years 
ago  Hautman's  younger  brother,  Jim, 
became  the  youngest  person  ever  to  win 
the  duck  stamp  contest. 

Arkansas  game  officials  are  asking 
residents  to  report  elk  sightings  outside 
Newton  County,  where  112  animals 
were  stocked  in  the  early  1980s.  Many 
Arkansans  aren ’t  aware  the  state  has  an 
elk  herd — which  is  estimated  to  be 
between  150  and  200  animals.  The  herd 
seems  to  be  doing  well,  even  increasing, 
in  Newton  County,  and  now  the 
department  wants  to  know  how  far  the 
animals  are  dispersing  so  it  can  better 
manage  the  herd. 

The  Gould’s  turkey,  a little-known 
fifth  subspecies  native  to  this  country, 
may  be  reestablished  in  Arizona,  reports 
Turkey  Call  magazine.  A transplant 
program  involving  Mexico  and  U.S.  state 
and  federal  agencies  aims  to  bring  the 
bird  back  to  Arizona,  where  it’s 
considered  extirpated.  The  turkey’s  U.S. 
populations  is  currently  found  only  in  the 
border  area  of  Mexico  and  New 
Mexico — where  it  has  been  listed 
endangered  and  threatened  since  1974. 


The  uncontrolled  burning  of  used  oil 
for  fuel  is  the  largest  source  of  airborne 
lead  pollution  in  the  U.S.,  according  to 
a recent  study  by  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  and  other  conservation  groups. 
The  study  found  more  than  90  percent 
of  used  oil  collected  at  recycling  centers 
is  being  burned  in  residential  and 
industrial  boilers;  almost  600,000 
pounds  of  lead  are  annually  released 
into  the  air  as  a result. 

President  Bush  recently  tapped 
Project  WIUD  to  receive  a President's 
Environment  and  Conservation 
Challenge  Award  for  Education  and 
Communication.  Project  WILD,  an 
education  program  for  teachers,  is 
sponsored  in  all  50  states.  Nationwide, 
some  300,000  program  educators  and 
youth  leaders  have  taught  about  20 
million  students. 

A Texas  man,  convicted  of  shooting  a 
whooping  crane — an  endangered 
species — was  sentenced  to  two  months 
in  a federal  jail,  five  years  ’ probation,  a 
$15,000  fine,  $8,100  in  civil  restitution 
to  the  state,  200  hours  of  community 
service  and  forfeiture  of  the  gun  used  in 
the  shooting. 

Federal  Cartridge  Company  recently 
donated  $10,000  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Elk  Foundation’s  Habitat  Partnerships 
program.  The  program  channels  funds 
into  saving  critical  elk  habitats. 

A $200  million  wind  power  project 
proposed  by  Iowa-Illinois  Gas  & 

Electric  and  a private  wind  power 
technology  company  is  slated  for  next 
year.  The  “ wind  farm”  is  initially 
expected  to  produce  250  megawatts  of 
electricity  at  a cost  on  par  with  coal — 
the  cheapest  traditional  energy  source — 
without  polluting  the  environment. 


Answers:  Those  false  are:  2,  feet  are 
webbed;  6,  moves  very  quickly  (up  to 
7 mph);  8,  fish;  9,  do  not  hibernate 
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Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor-  GAME  COMMISSION 

mation  on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the  Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 


This  216-page  soft- 
cover  book  contains  all  of 
Ned  Smith’s  “Gone  for  the  Day” 
columns  which  appeared  in 
GAME  NEWS  over  a four-year 
period,  including  approximately 
40  full-page  wildlife 
illustrations  and  over  100 
pen  and  ink  sketches. 

Price,  $4  delivered. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
Payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Dept.  AR 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110-9797 


Shown  here  are  seven  publications  avail- 
able from  the  Game  Commission.  All  prices 
include  tax,  handling  and  postage.  When 
ordering  ask  for  a complete  list  of  the 
Game  Commission's  free  and  paid  publica- 
tions. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


The  Shooter’s  Corner,  by  Don  Lewis  $15 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  . . $10 
Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  James  and 

Lillian  Wakeley $10 

The  Wingless  Crow,  by  Charles  Fergus $10 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth 

Doutt  et  al $ 4 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Ned  Smith $ 4 

Pennsylvania  Wild  Game  Cookbook $ 4 
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EDITORIAI 

Be  Advised 

DO  YOU,  as  a GAME  NEWS  subscriber,  want  your  name  and  address  made 
available  to  statewide  nonprofit  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  organizations?  Per- 
sonally, I view  the  mountain  of  junk  mail  and  annoying  telephone  solicitations  I 
receive  as  flagrant  invasions  of  my  privacy.  Many  others  feel  the  same  way,  too. 
That’s  why,  about  10  years  ago,  legislation  was  enacted  that  prohibited  the  sale  or 
release  of  the  GAME  NEWS  mailing  list. 

But  things  change.  Last  month,  in  the  state  Senate,  an  amendment  was  added 
to  a bill  (Senate  Bill  1019)  which  would  make  the  GAME  NEWS  mailing  list  avail- 
able to  “broad-based  nonprofit,  Statewide  sportsmen  or  hunting  clubs  and 
organizations  . . .” 

The  Game  Commission  is  opposed  to  this  legislation.  We  feel  obligated  to  stand 
up  for  your  privacy;  we’d  like  you  to  feel  fully  assured  that  as  a GAME  NEWS 
subscriber,  your  name  and  address  will  be  held  in  full  confidence.  Furthermore,  as 
a natural  resource  agency  and  a branch  of  state  government,  we  have  no  business 
serving  as  a clearinghouse  through  which  enterprising  private  individuals  or  organ- 
izations are  able  to  obtain  mailing  lists  to  use  for  solicitation  purposes. 

As  the  amendment  stands  now,  it  says  the  Game  Commission  executive  director 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  commission,  release  the  GAME  NEWS  mailing  list 
to  any  organization  that  requests  the  list  in  writing  and  pays  the  commission  a 
charge  established  by  the  director.  The  cost  would  be  commensurate  with  those 
charged  for  similar  lists  by  other  sources.  The  requesting  organization  would  be 
allowed  to  use  the  list  only  for  nonprofit  membership  purposes.  It  would  not  be 
permissible  for  any  receiving  organization  to  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  the  list  to 
any  person  or  business. 

The  amendment  does  contain  the  stipulation  that  in  each  January  issue  we 
publish  an  announcement  giving  subscribers  30  days  to  request  that  their  names  be 
removed  from  any  mailing  list  given  out.  We  feel  this  provision  is  an  unreasonable 
nuisance  for  subscribers,  and  keeping  separate  mailing  lists  would  definitely  be  a 
large  burden  on  our  circulation  staff  and  computer  support  personnel. 

Although  opposed  to  this  legislation  because  it  unduly  singles  out  GAME 
NEWS  subscribers,  we  wholeheartedly  encourage  all  outdoor  enthusiasts  to  ac- 
tively support  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  conservation  organizations  on  not  just  the 
local  level,  but  on  the  state,  national  and  international  levels  as  well.  Many  out- 
standing groups  are  working  to  protect  the  rights  of  sportsmen  and  help  with  land 
acquisitions  and  habitat  management  work. 

To  find  which  best  serve  your  interests,  ask  fellow  sportsmen  about  local  sports- 
men’s clubs.  Also,  check  the  outdoor  page  of  your  local  newspapers  for  what 
various  groups  are  doing  in  your  area.  In  GAME  NEWS  we  frequently  feature 
news  and  accomplishments  of  what  many  conservancies  and  other  organizations 
are  doing. 

Learning  about  conservation  organizations  is  not  difficult.  For  each,  promoting 
their  accomplishments  and  actively  soliciting  new  members  is  a fundamental  role. 
We  feel,  however,  that  it’s  grossly  unreasonable  to  single  out  GAME  NEWS  sub- 
scribers for  various  and  sundry  publicity  campaigns. 

If  you  feel  the  same,  write  your  local  state  senator  and  tell  him  or  her  that  you 
don’t  want  to  be  singled  out  just  because  you’re  a GAME  NEWS  subscriber. 
(Check  your  phone  book  if  you  don’t  know  how  to  contact  him.)  Ask  him  to 
respect  your  privacy.  The  Game  Commission  is  opposed  to  this  legislation,  but 
your  help  is  needed  to  keep  this  legislation  from  passing.  — Bob  Mitchell 


THE  MOURNING  CLOAK  butterfly  is  the  first  butterfly  to  appear  in  the  spring.  Unlike  its 
relatives,  the  mourning  cloak  hibernates  through  the  winter  as  an  adult  and  lays  its  eggs 
as  springtime  gets  underway. 


Butterfly  of  Spring 

By  Lee  Kunstman 

Illustrations  By  Taylor  Oughton 


WINTER  DEPARTS  with  reluctance 
as  spring  pushes  its  way  into  the 
woodlands.  The  air  is  cool  and  crisp,  and 
patches  of  snow  still  linger  on  the  ground. 
If  you  walk  through  the  woods  at  this  time 
of  year  — a few  weeks  into  March  — you 
can  see  signs  of  spring  all  about  you.  You 
can  almost  feel  and  smell  the  beginning  of 
life  that  nature  is  about  to  bring  forth. 

Although  still  bare,  the  trees  are  already 
starting  to  bud.  The  skunk  cabbage  has 
pushed  its  purple  spiked  head  above  ground 
and  its  blooms  are  attracting  early  insects 
such  as  carrion  flies.  Everything  is  quiet 
except  for  the  sweet  musical  song  of  the 


song  sparrow.  Suddenly  a leaf  flutters  to 
the  ground.  A remnant  of  autumn?  No,  it’s 
not  a leaf;  it’s  one  of  nature's  first  spring 
arrivals,  the  mourning  cloak  butterfly. 

Unmistakable 

This  beautiful  butterfly  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  any  other  species.  No  other  can  be 
seen  this  early  in  spring.  It  has  a wingspan 
of  two  to  three  inches,  and  the  wings  are  a 
velvety  purplish  brown,  broadly  edged  in 
creamy  yellow  with  a black  band  enclosing 
separate  blue  dots. 

Below,  the  wings  are  darkish  brown 
gray  with  gray  freckling  that  looks  like 
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weathered  wood.  Its  body  is  large  and 
fuzzy  brown  with  two  white-tipped  anten- 
nae projecting  from  its  head. 

Unlike  the  monarch,  which  migrates  to 
several  southwestern  states  and  Mexico, 
most  butterflies  spend  the  winter  as  eggs, 
larvae  or  pupae.  They  need  to  undergo  a 
few  changes  during  the  spring  before  they 
appear  in  full  adult  splendor.  But  the  mourn- 
ing cloak  butterfly  defies  this  typical  but- 
terfly cycle.  As  an  adult  it  will  hibernate 
during  the  winter  months,  in  a hollow  log 
or  other  suitable  hiding  place.  And  this  is 
why  it  appears  in  early  spring. 

First  Warm  Days 

The  first  warm  days  of  spring  entice  the 
mourning  cloak  from  its  hiding  place  and 
it  begins  its  search  for  tree  sap.  Only  after 
the  first  flower  blooms  appear  can  the 
mourning  cloak  be  seen  sipping  sweet 
nectar  from  the  flowers.  Correspondingly, 
these  early  flowers  are  pollinated  by  the 
butterflies  as  they  sip  their  sweet  nectar. 
But  it’s  the  sap  from  twigs  and  branches 
that  sustain  the  mourning  cloak  when  it 
first  emerges  from  hibernation. 

After  mating,  the  female  mourning  cloak 
lays  her  eggs  and  then  pays  no  more  atten- 
tion to  her  offspring.  She  lays  her  eggs  on 


the  leaves  of  elm,  poplar,  willow,  hack- 
berry  or  other  preferred  foods.  As  a result 
when  the  young  caterpillars  hatch  frorr 
their  eggs  they  are  able  to  feed  immedi 
ately  on  a favorite  food. 

The  young  caterpillars,  a little  over  twc 
inches  long,  are  blue-black  with  a row  ol 
red  spots  on  the  back  and  minute  white  dot; 
on  the  back  and  sides.  They  stay  togethei 
as  a group  after  they  hatch.  As  they  eat  anc 
grow,  they’ve  been  known  to  damage  tree; 
they  feed  on,  especially  elm  trees.  They  art 
sometimes  called  spiny  elm  caterpillar; 
because  in  their  larval  stage  they  wil 
defoliate  elm  trees. 

After  all  this  eating  and  growing  the 
young  caterpillar  is  ready  to  enter  the  pupa 
stage.  It  spins  itself  into  a pupa,  called  ; 
chrysalis,  attached  to  the  larval  food  plan 
or  some  nearby  protective  support.  Here 
inside  the  chrysalis,  its  tissues  reorganize 
themselves  and  it  slowly  develops  into  ar 
adult  butterfly. 

In  less  than  a week  the  chrysalis  split; 
and  out  wriggles  an  adult  mourning  cloak 
As  it  hangs  from  its  protective  support 
blood  is  forced  into  the  veins  of  its  we 
wings.  Within  a couple  of  hours,  some 
times  longer,  its  wings  are  dry.  It  tests  then 
a few  times,  then  flies  off  as  a full-fledgec 
adult. 

Return  to  the  woodlands  late  in  spring 
or  early  summer  and  you’ll  notice  the 
difference  in  the  mourning  cloak’s  colors 
They  are  now  faded,  and  the  mourning 
cloak  appears  subdued  compared  to  tht 
many  other  more  brightly  colored  insect: 
out  at  that  time.  It  is  only  in  March  anc 
early  April  that  it  outshines  all  other  moths 
bees,  flies  and  other  insects. 

You  can  be  sure  of  one  thing,  though 
when  you  see  the  lovely  mourning  cloak  ir 
early  spring.  This  end-of-the-winter  deni 
zen  offers  a promise  of  rich  and  variec 
colors  soon  to  come.  And  you  will  know 
that  winter  is  on  the  way  out  and  spring  ha; 
finally  arrived. 

THE  CHYRSAL1S  is  attached  to  one  of  th< 
mourning  cloak’s  favored  food  sources 
when  the  larvae  hatch  they  can  immediately 
begin  feeding.  They’re  especially  fond  o 
elm  leaves. 
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IN  50  YEARS  the  author  has  had  the  pleasure  of  hunting  over  many  good  dogs,  quite  a few 
coming  from  his  own  Jacksonville  Kennel.  What  began  as  a teenager’s  infatuation  with  bird 
dogs  grew  into  a lifelong  hobby. 


Bird  Hunting:  Fifty 
Years  of  Memories 


By  John 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  between  a boy 
and  a dog  is  indestructible.  Toys, 
sleds,  bikes  and  skates  break  and  fade  into 
oblivion,  but  the  memories  of  a dog’s 
devotion  last  a lifetime. 

Growing  up  on  our  farm,  the  first  dogs 
I remember  were  Ring  and  Fan.  They  were 
just  of  the  garden  variety  but,  stranger, 
beware!  Those  dogs  guarded  the  farmstead 
night  and  day,  and  they  were  not  beyond 
biting  a trespasser.  Even  when  the  neigh- 
bor boys  came  to  play,  their  arrival  was 
preceded  by  a loud  and  clear,  “John,  Rob- 
ert, watch  the  dogs.” 

November  brought  the  dogs’  greatest 
thrill  as  they  delighted  two  young  boys  on 


A.  Frehn 


their  first  rabbit  hunts  together.  Several 
other  excellent  rabbit  dogs  followed,  but 
eventually  were  sold  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
deep  desire  of  one  young  hunter  to  have  a 
bird  dog. 

One  day  as  a teenager  I saw  a billboard 
advertisement  for  Granger  Tobacco  that 
featured  a beautiful  pointer.  The  sign 
haunted  me  — not  to  use  the  product,  but 
to  have  a bird  dog. 

When  I was  about  22  years  old  and 
married,  the  dream  was  finally  fulfilled. 
Bill  Britton,  then  my  life  insurance  agent, 
took  me  to  Fulton  County  to  see  a nice  liver 
and  white  pointer  almost  identical  to  the 
one  I had  seen  on  the  billboard.  Needless  to 
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say,  when  we  came  home  I had  my  first 
bird  dog. 

The  purchase  price,  a $10  bill,  brought 
a dream  to  reality  in  August  1928.  During 
that  hunting  season.  Bill  wanted  to  trade 
his  snow-white  pointer  for  mine.  His  big 
white  dog,  of  the  hundreds  1 had  seen,  was 
the  best  at  pointing  single  quail  and  finding 
dead  birds.  We  traded. 

A short  time  later,  J.K.  Kipp,  Harris- 
burg, visited  me  with  a young  English 
setter  female.  He  want- 
ed a male  to  hunt 
grouse  and  I wanted  a 
female  to  raise  puppies 
so  a trade  was  made, 
with  me  also  giving 
him  $25. 

The  new  dog, 

White,  was  an  excel- 
lent quail,  grouse  and 
pheasant  hunting  com- 
panion. But  the  papers 
and  pedigree  promised 
were  not  delivered, 
which  disappointed  me 
because  my  interest 
was  now  in  raising  reg- 
istered dogs. 

Once  again  I chang- 
ed hunting  dogs.  I sold 
White  to  my  good 
friend  and  hunting 
companion  Joe  Kratz 
and  purchased  Capital's  Gladstone  Lady,  a 
beauty  of  the  finest  breeding. 

Capital’s  Gladstone  Lady  (breeder  E.C. 
McIntyre  of  Silver  Springs,  MD,  and  Wash- 
ington, DC)  was  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Little  did  she  know  that  she  was  destined  to 
become  the  origin  of  a fine  kennel  of  show 
and  field  trial  English  setters.  Ernest 
Watson,  an  artist  and  college  classmate  of 
mine,  painted  Lady  on  a large  sign  which 
I placed  at  the  entrance  to  identify  my 
newly  established  kennel  — the  Jackson- 
ville Kennel. 

If  ever  there  can  be  perfection  in  a quail 
dog.  Lady  was  it.  She  located  and  handled 
coveys  from  a distance  only  a dog  with  an 
excellent  nose  and  high  head  can  do.  She 
also  located  singles  almost  immediately, 
not  like  many  experienced  dogs  that  spend 


a fair  amount  of  time  covering  much  of  the 
same  ground  waiting  for  scent  to  be  re- 
leased before  following  singles.  Lady  would 
also  honor  another  dog’s  point  as  far  as  she 
could  see,  although  most  times  it  was  she 
that  found  the  birds  first. 

Grouse  were  plentiful  on  South  Moun- 
tain in  1930,  and  Lady  handled  them  with 
the  same  ease  as  quail.  I still  vividly  recall 
the  thrill  of  watching  her  weave  back  and 
forth  through  the  woods  in  search  of  the 
birds.  It  was  an  even 
greater  thrill  to  see  her 
on  point.  Head  and  tail 
held  high,  she  remained 
steady  at  the  flush  and 
at  the  shot.  On  com- 
mand, she  then  broke 
point,  returned  the 
birds  without  messing 
a feather,  and  handed 
them  to  me  with  obvi- 
ous pride. 

She  was  bred  to  Earl 
Brightbill's  excellent 
setter,  Doc  Stough. 
There  were  three  pup- 
pies in  the  litter.  Earl 
received  one  as  stud 
fee,  another  I sold  to 
Lady’s  former  owner, 
Mr.  Woodson  of  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  the 
last,  a female,  I kept 
and  named  Gladstone  Lady’s  Princess. 
With  those  two  dogs  I made  the  Jackson- 
ville Kennel  into  an  outstanding  line  of 
dogs  in  which  I still  take  great  pride. 

After  establishing  my  kennel,  I decided 
to  promote  it  by  participating  in  dog  shows 
and  field  trials.  The  first  trial  I entered  was 
the  Capital  City  Lield  Trial  at  Indiantown 
Gap. 

The  first  show  I entered  was  at  the  Parm 
Show  building  in  1935.  With  the  four  dogs 
I entered  at  that  show  I won  two  first-place 
ribbons,  one  second-place  ribbon  and  a 
third-place.  Back  at  the  Jacksonville  Ken- 
nel the  next  day,  I was  so  overrun  with 
prospective  buyers  that  I sold  every  avail- 
able dog  I had. 

The  next  major  dog  show  I entered  that 
year  was  at  Sky  Top,  a Pocono  resort.  At 


GLADSTONE  LADY,  the  origin  of 
Frehn’s  line  of  dogs,  was  featured  on 
a sign  announcing  the  new  kennel 
business. 
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IT  WAS  THRILLING  to  watch  Lady  weave 
backand  forth  through  the  woods  in  search 
of  birds.  It  was  an  even  greater  thrill  to  see 
her  lock  on  point. 

that  show  I won  a third-place  ribbon,  and 
later  that  year  I won  a first  at  a show  in 
Maryland. 

Before  long  I stopped  entering  compe- 
titions. My  dogs  were  so  well-known  that 
I didn’t  need  publicity  in  order  to  sell  them, 
and  I was  simply  too  busy  maintaining  the 
kennel  while  teaching  school  and  selling 
cars. 

In  1938  I got  out  of  the  kennel  business 
and  moved  from  Jacksonville  to  enter 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary.  For 
the  next  40  years  in  the  ministry,  I contin- 
ued to  own  good  dogs,  and  over  the  years 
I enjoyed  hunting  quail,  grouse,  woodcock 
and  pheasants  in  many  states. 

My  hunting  companions  included  writ- 
ers Dr.  Archibald  Rutledge,  a teacher  at 
Mercersburg  Academy  and  author  of  many 
books  on  hunting  and  articles  in  Field  & 
Stream ; John  Alden  Knight,  Williamsport, 
who  wrote  The  Ruffed  Grouse,  among 
other  books;  and  Dr.  Floyd  Buzzard,  also 
of  Williamsport,  who  wrote  Album  of  a 
Pennsylvanian. 

I also  hunted  with  James  Bashline,  a 
past  GAME  NEWS  editor  now  a writer  for 
Field  & Stream , and  Ralph  Britt,  a retired 
Game  Commission  propagation  manager. 

Despite  the  fact  I no  longer  showed  my 
dogs,  they  continued  to  receive  their  share 
of  publicity.  Several  of  the  men  who  ac- 
companied me  in  the  field  carried  either 
movie  or  still  cameras  rather  than  firearms. 
Two  of  those  companions  were  Charles 
Noll  of  South  Williamsport  and  Ralph 
Cady,  a retired  Game  Commission  photog- 
rapher. 

Over  the  years  the  movies  they  made  of 
me  hunting  with  dogs  were  shown  to  nu- 


merous civic,  religious  and  school  organi- 
zations. 

My  dogs  were  also  featured  on  several 
“Call  of  the  Outdoors”  television  programs 
with  Harry  Allaman,  and  still  photographs 
of  them  taken  by  the  late  Ted  Godshall, 
then  GAME  NEWS  associate  editor,  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine.  One  of  my  favor- 
ite photographs  appeared  in  June  1967  and 
November  1975. 

I finally  sold  the  last  of  my  hunting  dogs 
in  1981  and  gave  up  hunting  at  the  age  of 
75.  However,  the  memories  will  linger  on 
as  long  as  I live. 
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Beating  the  Odds 
On  Opening  Day 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


NOT  A HINT  of  daylight  creased  the 
eastern  sky  as  I eased  my  truck  from 
the  rutted  dirt  road  and  parked  on  a narrow 
pull-off.  The  rain  that  had  pelted  my  wind- 
shield for  the  past  half-hour  had  finally  let 
up.  A fine  mist  and  thick  clouds  promised 
the  day  would  be  dark  and  gloomy. 

I pulled  on  my  hunting  jacket,  grabbed 
my  gun  and  crossed  the  muddy  road  to  a 
frequently  used  cow  pasture.  The  woods 
lay  almost  a half-mile  away,  and  it  wasn’t 
an  easy  walk.  There  were  a lot  of  briars  to 
dodge,  several  swampy  areas  to  avoid,  and 
a meandering  stream  with  steep,  muddy 
banks  to  cross.  Beyond  the  pasture  was  the 
hillside  and,  I hoped,  turkeys. 

Reaching  the  base  of  the  hill,  I paused  to 
catch  my  breath  and  to  congratulate  myself 
for  having  dodged  half  a hundred  cow  pies 
on  the  walk  through  the  pasture.  Resuming 
my  hike,  I climbed  the  hill  and  made 
myself  comfortable  against  a large  pine.  It 
wouldn’t  be  long  before  the  first  gobble 
would  roll  down  the  hillside  and  into  the 
valley  below. 

The  woods  were  beginning  to  emerge 
from  their  nighttime  veil  when  the  first 
bird  gobbled  near  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
As  dawn  broke,  his  voice  was  joined  by 
two  others  slightly  higher  and  to  my  left.  I 
made  a few  loud  clucks  on  my  slate  call  and 
waited.  As  anticipated,  the  toms  gobbled 
and  a group  of  hens  began  calling  to  one 
another  in  the  pine  trees  nearby. 

Sleepy  yelps,  and  a great  deal  of  cluck- 
ing signaled  to  the  toms  the  hens  were  still 
where  they’d  left  them  the  night  before. 
After  10  minutes  of  stretching,  scratching, 
wing  flapping  and  yelping,  I watched  as 


the  hens,  one  by  one,  set  their  wings  and 
glided  to  the  pasture  below. 

In  previous  trips  to  this  spot  I’d  seen 
nine  hens  and  three  gobblers.  I watched 
and  counted  them  one  morning  as  they 
came  down  the  mountain  to  feed  and  strut 
in  the  pasture  below.  If  my  count  was 
correct,  one  hen  was  still  unaccounted  for. 

As  daylight  increased,  I began  to  call  in 
earnest.  My  loud  yelping  and  cutting  on  the 
mouth  and  slate  calls  elicited  an  answering 
series  of  clucks  and  yelps  from  the  missing 
hen.  The  gobblers  were  also  fooled  into 
thinking  the  flock  was  still  together  be- 
cause their  gobbling  indicated  they  were 
anxious  to  join  the  hens. 

In  short  order  I saw  a turkey  making  its 
way  through  the  trees  ahead  of  me.  It  was 
the  missing  hen,  quietly  feeding  as  she 
moved  toward  the  clearing  near  where  I 
was  sitting.  Upon  reaching  the  clearing, 
she  began  to  run  down  the  hill,  eager  to  join 
her  sisters  feeding  in  the  pasture.  It  was 
now  time  to  go  to  work. 

Immediate  Reward 

My  string  of  yelps  was  immediately 
rewarded  with  a lusty  gobble  followed  by 
another  and  another.  If  nothing  else,  I had 
the  attention  of  the  remaining  gobblers 
and,  better  yet,  there  were  no  hens  to 
interfere.  Several  more  yelps  and  some 
loud  cutting  produced  more  gobbling,  and 
soon  two  beautiful  toms  came  strutting 
into  view. 

They  were  about  30  yards  away  when  I 
sent  a cloud  of  No.  6s  toward  nearer  one. 
After  a short  sprint,  I had  my  tag  on  nearly 
20  pounds  of  spring  turkey.  The  walk  back 
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to  the  truck  was  pleasant  indeed  with  the 
hefty  tom  hanging  over  my  shoulder. 

That  hunt  occurred  on  the  opening  day 
of  Pennsylvania’s  1990  spring  turkey  sea- 
son. I was  successful  because  I had  en- 
countered none  of  the  opening  day  diffi- 
culties so  common  for  many  hunters.  I had 
scouted  those  birds  weeks  prior  to  the 
season  opener.  I knew  their  whereabouts, 
their  habits,  where  they  were  feeding  and 
where  they  were  likely  to  go.  1 even  knew 
how  many  were  in  the  flock. 

Attention-Getters 

I was  aware  of  other  spots  that  held 
toms,  but  I was  certain  other  hunters  did, 
too.  Those  gobblers  were  in  heavily  hunted 
areas.  I knew  they  would  be  getting  a lot  of 
attention  on  opening  morning.  It  was  by 
hunting  undisturbed  birds  and  by  knowing 
where  they  would  likely  go  once  they  left 
the  roost  that  led  to  my  opening  day  suc- 
cess. 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are  two  of 
the  best  hunting  states  in  the  nation.  Be- 
cause of  this,  they  get  a lot  of  attention 
from  hunters.  Pennsylvania,  in  particular. 
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gets  a lot  of  pressure,  especially  during  the 
first  week  of  the  spring  season.  The  spring 
season  opens  earlier  here,  and  a large 
number  of  gobblers  are  available.  It’s  not 
surprising  that  opening  day  can  be  diffi- 
cult. 

On  past  openers  I’ve  encountered  hunt- 
ers from  Maryland,  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey and  even  from  Canada.  If  an  aspiring  or 
even  veteran  turkey  hunter  is  going  to  be 
successful  under  these  conditions,  he  must 
have  an  edge. 

Not  long  ago,  just  knowing  where  a 
gobbler  resided  used  to  be  enough.  Not 
anymore.  During  the  weeks  preceding  the 
spring  season  these  days,  many  hunters  are 
out  taking  pictures  of  birds,  practicing 
their  calling  on  gobblers  in  the  field  and 
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JUST  BECAUSE  there  are  a lot  of 
hens  around  doesn’t  mean  the 
savvy  turkey  hunter  can’t  turn  that 
to  his  advantage.  Gobblers  won’t 
befarfromthe  hens.  Prime  feeding 
areas,  such  as  fields  and  pastures, 
can  be  good  places  to  look. 

even  taking  video  movies  of  them 
from  blinds.  It’s  no  wonder  by  the 
time  opening  day  arrives,  a large 
number  of  gobblers  are  call  shy. 

To  be  consistently  successful  a 
hunter  must  know  the  territory 
and  whereabouts  of  more  than 
one  tom.  In  short,  he  must  hunt 
undisturbed  birds  and  be  prepared 
to  change  locations  if  other  hunt- 
ers are  present. 

In  preseason  I try  to  explore 
hills  and  dales,  drainages  and  hol- 
lows, and  even  some  unlikely  tur- 
key areas  such  as  cow  pastures 
and  cornfields  for  evidence  of 
turkey  activity.  I stay  away  from 
places  easily  accessible  from  a 
road.  I hunt  the  areas  that  are 
difficult  to  get  to,  and  I often  have  the  place 
to  myself.  This  greatly  stacks  the  odds  in 
my  favor. 

Having  a good  place  to  hunt  doesn’t 
mean  the  birds  will  run  to  my  calling.  And 
that’s  as  it  should  be.  Not  every  gobbler  is 
interested  in  mating  and  not  every  hen  is 
interested  in  being  bred.  There  are  days 
when  the  birds  are  not  gobbling.  It  is 
amazing  to  me  how  much  difference  a day 
makes.  One  morning  gobblers  seem  to  be 
everywhere,  and  the  next  — nothing.  This 
shut-mouth  behavior  of  adult  turkeys  can 
work  to  the  hunter’s  advantage,  especially 
early  in  the  season  when  the  woods  are  full 
of  other  hunters. 

If  the  birds  are  silent,  I go  to  where  I 
think  the  turkeys  should  be.  Many  adult 
birds  will  get  together  with  their  harem  of 
hens  at  first  light  without  the  hunter  hear- 
ing so  much  as  a chirp.  The  turkeys  have 
roosted  close  together  and  they  assemble 
for  their  morning  routines  with  only  the 
faintest  of  early  morning  calling. 

By  hunting  the  areas  where  I have  heard 
or  seen  turkeys,  I can  often  get  an  answer 
later  in  the  morning  when  the  hens  have 


left  the  gobbler  and  he  is  actively  seeking 
company.  The  key  to  dealing  with  this 
situation  is  in  knowing  where  the  birds  are 
likely  to  be  and  in  being  confident  the  area 
holds  a number  of  huntable  toms. 

Preseason  scouting  is  the  only  way  to 
make  this  determination,  and  it  can  give 
you  a tremendous  advantage  over  the  com- 
petition. Getting  into  the  woods  several 
weeks  ahead  of  the  season  and  listening 
and  watching  turkey  activity  will  pay  great 
dividends  once  the  season  opens.  It's  not 
easy  getting  out  of  bed  on  a cold  April 
morning,  but  those  of  us  who  do  have  a 
significant  edge  over  those  who  don’t. 

Bachelor  Flocks 

Another  problem  hunters  may  encoun- 
ter on  opening  day  is  finding  gobblers 
traveling  in  small  bachelor  flocks.  Early 
spring  weather  often  plays  a significant 
role  in  splitting  the  larger  flocks  that  have 
banded  together  throughout  the  winter.  If 
early  spring  weather  has  been  cold  or 
stormy,  turkeys  may  not  have  scattered 
throughout  their  home  range.  For  this  rea- 
son, they  may  remain  in  small  groups. 
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I have  seen  flocks  of  six  or  seven  adult 
gobblers  traveling  together  in  late  April  or 
early  May.  These  birds  will  gobble  on  the 
roost  and  even  answer  calls  from  hunters. 
They  will,  in  short,  give  hunters  fits.  They 
will  be  very  vocal,  often  gobbling  dozens 
of  times. 

Bachelor  flocks  of  adult  toms  can  be 
difficult  to  call.  However,  they  can  also 
offer  advantages.  One  of  the  best  hunts  of 
my  life  resulted  when  I worked  two  adult 
gobblers  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a half. 
I wound  up  empty-handed  that  day,  but  the 
memory  of  seeing  those  birds  strut  and 
gobble  just  out  of  gun  range  will  remain 
with  me  forever.  A hunter  definitely  stands 
a better  chance  if  he  can  work  a lone 
gobbler. 

Another  typical  early  spring  situation  is 
one  in  which  a gobbler  already  has  a harem 
of  hens  and  is  not  interested  in  leaving  it  for 
one  lone  hen.  I have  heard  hunter  after 
hunter  lament,  “They're  still  with  the  hens.” 
What  to  do?  If  a hunter  understands  turkey 
behavior  he  can  sometimes  overcome  this 
problem. 

Once  a flock  of  turkeys  leaves  the  roost 
they  usually  begin  to  feed.  By  knowing 
what  they're  feeding  on,  a hunter  can 
greatly  increase  his  odds  for  success.  From 
past  experience,  I begin  to  look  for  birds 
along  the  edges  of  farm  fields  or  large 
pastures. 

I was  amazed  to  see  how  much  newly 
sprouted  corn  was  in  the  crop  of  a gobbler 
I shot  several  years  ago.  Another  tom  had 
a huge  amount  of  spring  grass  in  his  crop. 
As  a result  of  those  findings,  I like  to  begin 
my  morning  hunts  — especially  in  late 
May  — near  the  edges  of  farm  fields. 

Knowing  what  birds  are  feeding  on 
often  spells  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  If  a hunter  is  in  an  area  where 
hens  are  feeding,  he  can  often  call  in  a hen 
or  even  several  hens  into  shooting  range. 
The  calling  should  be  loud  and  aggressive. 
I use  a box  call  and  a mouth  call  to  trick 
them  into  thinking  there  is  more  than  one 
turkey  ahead.  Turkeys  love  to  join  other 
turkeys.  If  the  hens  come  to  investigate  my 
calling,  the  gobbler  is  usually  not  far  be- 
hind. 

It’s  usually  not  difficult  to  find  gobbling 


TURKEY  HUNTERS:  Be  seen  and 
be  safe  this  spring  gobbler  season. 
The  Game  Commission  sells 
fluorescent  orange  alert  bands 
designed  for  turkey  hunters.  They 
can  be  wrapped  around  a tree  or 
stump  near  your  calling  position,  or 
they  can  be  worn  as  sashes.  And 
when  you're  transporting  a trophy 
from  the  woods,  you  can  wrap  a 
band  around  the  turkey  for  an  added 
measure  of  safety.  The  bands  are  $3 
each;  order  from  the  Commission. 
Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


toms  early  in  the  season.  If  the  weather 
cooperates,  at  least  one  tom  can  be  counted 
on  to  make  my  morning.  But  late  April 
weather  can  be  fickle.  More  than  anything 
else,  I hate  the  wind.  While  weather  can  be 
a problem  and  often  discourages  some 
hunters,  I try  to  make  it  work  to  my  advan- 
tage. 

In  adverse  weather  conditions,  I like  to 
hunt  hollows,  or  areas  with  a heavy  pine 
cover.  Turkeys  often  roost  in  pine  trees  out 
of  the  wind  and  rain.  Knowing  several 
areas  with  such  cover  can  be  helpful.  Un- 
der windy  conditions,  turkeys  will  some- 
times come  in  without  a peep.  The  smart 
hunter  has  confidence  there  are  birds  about 
and  doesn't  get  discouraged  easily. 

An  Exciting  Time 

Opening  day  of  any  hunting  season  is 
always  an  exciting  time.  I never  go  hunting 
without  the  utmost  confidence  in  my  call- 
ing and  in  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
turkeys  in  my  hunting  area.  Opening  day 
can  also  be  a discouraging  time  because  it 
often  seems  there  are  more  hunters  than 
there  are  birds. 

In  any  event,  some  of  the  more  common 
difficulties  can  be  avoided  with  good  plan- 
ning, good  calling,  and  a knowledge  of 
turkey  behavior.  Win  or  lose,  I am  never 
discouraged  by  my  lack  of  early  season 
success.  In  fact,  I sometimes  enjoy  it  be- 
cause it  allows  me  to  be  afield  longer 
during  the  most  beautiful  time  of  the  year. 
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PROJECT  EAGLE,  a cooperative  endeavor  between  local  Boy  Scouts  and  Westmoreland 
County  hunter  educators,  led  to  a hunter-ed  trail.  Here,  Scout  Brian  Haugh  watches  as 
hunter-ed  students  safely  negotiate  a fence  crossing.  Note  the  dummy  firearms. 


Project  Eagle 

By  Dennis  Russell 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Instructor 


WHILE  THE  TITLE  might  suggest 
otherwise,  this  article  is  not  about 
the  Game  Commission’s  eagle  hacking 
program.  Instead,  it’s  about  Hunter-Trap- 
per Education,  focused  on  a Boy  Scout 
Eagle  badge  project. 

About  three  years  ago  our  hunter  educa- 
tion team  from  Allegheny  Township, 
Westmoreland  County,  believed  our  stu- 
dents weren't  getting  enough  hands-on 
experience,  so  we  expanded  our  course 
from  10  to  13  hours,  to  better  demonstrate 
what  we  were  teaching  in  class. 


Round-robin  tables,  one-on-one  con- 
versations with  a local  landowner,  and  (the 
best  teaching  method)  a walk-through  field 
course  are  just  a few  of  the  teaching  meth- 
ods we  now  use.  Our  field  course  was  such 
a success  that  other  HTE  teams  have  called 
upon  us  to  help  them  lay  out  and  build  a 
course  for  them. 

Also,  every  year  we  help  instruct  classes 
at  Freeport  Sportsmen's  in  Armstrong 
County.  So  when  Dave  Shaul,  the  district 
HTE  coordinator,  expressed  an  interest  in 
building  a walk-though  field  course  at 
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Freeport,  we  thought  it  was  great  idea,  but 
we  were  getting  pretty  tired  from  all  the 
work.  Yes,  that’s  right,  work.  Depending 
on  its  size,  we  spend  from  30  to  100  hours 
in  design  and  construction. 

Thinking  long  and  hard,  fellow  instruc- 
tor and  longtime  friend  Jim  Wilson  and  I 
finally  came  up  with  the  idea  of  using  a 
Boy  Scout  to  build  the  trail.  Which  brings 
us  back  to  “Project  Eagle.”  We  contacted 
the  scoutmaster  of  Troop  186  in  Natrona 
Heights  and  he  gave  us  the  name  of  Brian 
Haugh. 

Community  Service 

We  held  a meeting  to  discuss  all  aspects 
of  the  course.  We  had  the  knowledge  and 
knew  where  to  get  the  resources;  Brian  had 
the  ambition.  As  Scouts  progress  through 
the  ranks,  they  accumulate  community 
service  hours.  After  recruiting  seven  Scouts 
we  were  off  and  running  with  Project  Eagle. 

Freeport  Sportsmen's  Club  agreed  to 
purchase  the  needed  materials.  Jim  deliv- 
ered some  life  size  posters  of  game  animals 
to  Brian,  which  he  mounted  on  excess 
paneling  his  dad  had.  This  worked  out 


extremely  well  because  Brian’s  mom  was 
glad  to  get  that  “junk  wood”  out  of  the 
garage. 

We’re  lucky  to  have  a very  artistic  lady 
on  our  team  who  paints  animals  on  our 
posters.  Our  targets  were  deer,  squirrel, 
bear,  two  rabbits,  one  hen  turkey,  one 
gobbler,  a groundhog,  ring-necked  pheas- 
ant, an  owl  and  a fox.  Each  animal  target  is 
used  in  a shoot/don't-shoot  situation  in 
which  every  student  must  decide  whether 
or  not  to  shoot.  If  they  make  the  wrong 
choice  we  thoroughly  explain  why. 

An  example  is  the  squirrel  in  a tree. 
Usually  they  decide  to  shoot,  but  if  they 
look  beyond  the  target  they’ll  see  a house 
in  the  background  — thusmakingitadon’t- 
shoot  situation.  This  type  of  exercise  tends 
to  leave  a big  impression  on  the  young 
hunters. 

On  the  course,  each  group  consists  of 
six  students  and  an  instructor.  Each  student 
is  carrying  a “firearm,”  a dummy  firearm 
that  is,  made  from  discarded  lumber  and  1- 
inch  wooden  dowels  for  the  barrels.  Proper 
firearm  carrying  is  required  throughout  the 
course. 


LANDOWNER  RELATIONS  was  stressed  on  the  trail.  Each  group  of  students  began  the 
course  by  asking  the  property  owner  to  “hunt”  on  his  land.  The  trail  designed  by  the  Project 
Eagle  group  also  included  shoot/don’t  shoot  situations  and  habitat  management  stations. 
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The  very  first  station  is  “Ask  the  Land- 
owner  for  Permission.”  Each  “hunter”  must 
ask  permission,  and  from  then  on  the  sta- 
tions are  addressed  in  rotation.  A gate  was 
built  at  one  station,  and  we  watch  the 
students  to  make  sure  they  leave  the  gate  as 
they  found  it.  A few  stations  later  they 
reach  a fence  that  each  must  properly 
cross. 

The  Scouts  built  seven  habitat  piles,  and 
as  the  students  come  upon  them  we  explain 
their  benefits.  The  team  also  constructed  a 
survival  shelter  to  show  the  hunters  how 
they  can  survive  in  case  they  get  lost.  A few 
pieces  of  litter  are  left  along  the  trail  to  see 
if  anyone  picks  them  up.  The  benefits  of 
picking  up  litter  and  consequences  of  not 
cleaning  it  up  are  explained. 

Another  station  features  a turkey  hunter 
calling  from  beneath  a tree.  Of  course,  he 
has  the  orange  safety  band  wrapped  around 
the  tree.  The  student  comes  upon  a turkey 
and  must  decide  whether  or  not  to  shoot. 
We  hope,  of  course,  he  will  look  beyond 
the  target  and  see  the  orange  safety  band. 

Many  ethics  situations  are  covered,  such 
as:  should  they  shoot  at  a sitting  rabbit,  or 
should  they  shoot  at  the  largest  buck  they 
have  ever  seen,  standing  just  inside  a safety 
zone  sign.  Other  stations  cover  wildlife 
laws. 

After  the  “hunt”  they  must  unload  their 
firearms  and  proceed  to  the  farmhouse. 
Each  hunter  was  lucky  enough  to  harvest 
some  game.  Because  landowner  relations 
are  so  important,  each  student  must  thank 
the  landowner  and  offer  to  share  his  har- 
vest. It  only  takes  about  20  minutes  to  run 
a group  through  the  course,  and  two  groups 
can  be  going  at  the  same  time  without 
crossing  paths. 

Working  with  Brian  and  the  others  was 
a lot  of  fun  and  extremely  satisfying.  There 
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was  a need  in  our  hunter  education  class 
and  a need  for  Brian's  eagle  badge.  We 
combined  the  two  and  made  for  a success- 
ful Project  Eagle. 

I highly  recommend  that  you  add  a 
hunter  safety  trail  to  your  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  class  and,  if  you’re  as  fortunate 
as  we  were,  maybe  you’ll  be  lucky  enough 
to  work  with  someone  as  nice  as  Brian 
Haugh. 


Cover  Painting  by  Marie  Girio-Brummett 

A couple  of  bouncing  beagle  pups  will  certainly  brighten  up  a household,  and  for  fast  action 
come  fall,  there’s  nothing  like  scouring  overgrown  fields  and  fencerows  with  a hound  or 
two  in  search  of  cottontails.  Beagles  may  not  hold  the  same  sort  of  glamour  bestowed  upon 
pointers,  setters  and  some  of  the  other  popular  hunting  breeds  today.  But  for  an  all-around 
pet,  beagles  fit  the  bill  for  many.  And  listening  to  a bawling  hound  in  hot  pursuit  of  a 
scampering  rabbit  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  types  of  small  game  hunting  that  exists. 
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Why  Red-Bellied? 

The  common  names  of  birds  weren't 
just  pulled  out  of  a hat.  Their  histories 
are  as  intruiging  as  the  birds  them- 
selves. 

By  IVSareia  Bonta 


ON  A LOVELY  DAY  in  late  April  I took  a friend  birdwatching  on 
our  Pennsylvania  mountaintop.  A noisy  woodpecker  attracted 
our  attention  and  my  friend,  a novice  birdwatcher,  asked  me  what  it 
was. 

“That's  a red-bellied  woodpecker,”  I replied. 

Carefully,  she  studied  it  through  her  binoculars.  A note  of  bewil- 
derment crept  into  her  voice  as  she  asked,  “Why  is  it  called  red- 
bellied?  1 don't  see  a red  belly.” 

She  was  right,  I noted  as  I checked  it  out  with  my  own  binoculars. 
If  it  had  a red  belly  it  was  darned  hard  to  see.  Her  question  piqued  my 
interest.  Where  did  the  red-bellied  woodpecker  get  its  name?  The 
question  sparked  a quest  for  the  origins  of  bird  names. 

I started  right  at  the  beginning.  Where  had  the  word  “bird”  come 
from  and  what  had  been  its  original  meaning?  Its  first  known  use  was 
in  an  Old  English  text  written  in  800  A.D.  Instead  of  “bird,”  though, 
the  word  was  “brid.”  That,  apparently,  was  the  masculine  form  while 
“briddas”  represented  the  female.  Middle  English  changed  its  spelling 
to  “byrd”  or  "bryd,”  but  in  the  northern  English  county  of 
Northumberland,  “brid”  became  “bird,”  a simple  transposing  of  the 
“i”  and  “r.” 

Originally,  however,  “brid”  referred  to  the  young  of  feathered 
creatures.  It  was  only  after  1600  that  it  became  the  word  for  all 
members  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

To  further  confuse  the  matter,  one  source  claimed  that  “bird”  had 
come  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  “bredan,”  meaning  “to  breed”  and 
not  from  “brid.”  Obviously  nothing  definitive  could  be  stated  about 
such  an  ancient  (and  apparently  controversial)  word. 

Fortunately,  my  detective  work  became  easier  once  I abandoned 
the  murky  study  of  Old  World  name  origins  and  proceeded  to  the  New 
World,  but  I did  persevere  long  enough  to  discover  that  “sparrow” 
came  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  “spearwa,”  meaning  “flutterer,” 
and  that  “vulture”  originated  from  the  Latin  “vultur,”  a “tearer,”  both 
of  which  seemed  appropriate. 

What  really  interested  me  were  the  common  names  of  American 
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birds.  Why  “magnolia”  warbler,  for  in- 
stance, or  who  was  “Lincoln”  as  in  Lincoln’s 
sparrow?  And,  of  course,  why  “red-bel- 
lied” woodpecker? 

Common  American  bird  names  seem  to 
fall  into  several  categories.  There  are  loca- 
tion names,  characteristic  names  (both 
accurate  and  inaccurate),  and  those  named 
for  people.  Many  of  our  eastern  birds  were 
named  by  two  of  America’s  earliest  and 
greatest  bird  artists/ornithologists,  Scot- 
tish immigrant  Alexander  Wilson  and 
French-born  John  James  Audubon. 

Spencer  Fullerton  Baird 

A large  proportion  of  western  birds 
received  their  names  from  Pennsylvania 
native  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird.  First  as 
assistant  secretary  and  then  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  he  outfitted  and  advised  collec- 
tors of  the  1 9th  century,  government-spon- 
sored exploring  expeditions  — as  well  as 
military  men,  independent  explorers  and 
pioneers.  In  fact,  it  was  Baird’s  several 
train  car  loads  of  natural  history  speci- 
mens, collected  while  he  was  a professor  at 
Dickinson  College  in  Carlisle,  that  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
museum  collections. 

I had  always  thought  birds  were  named 
for  places  where  that  species  was  most 
common.  The  Kentucky  warbler,  for  in- 
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stance,  was  named  for  that  reason  by  Wil- 
son. But  most  of  the  other  place  names  are 
only  an  indication  of  the  area  where  either 
Wilson  or  Audubon  first  shot  and  then 
identified  the  bird.  Even  my  romantic  illu- 
sions about  the  magnolia  warbler  were 
shattered. 

I had  imagined  magnolia  trees  in  mag- 
nificent blossom,  filled  with  flitting  black 
and  yellow  magnolia  warblers.  Instead,  I 
learned  that  Wilson  had  shot  the  first  mag- 
nolia warbler  specimen  in  a magnolia  tree 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  magnolia  war- 
blers prefer  low  conifers. 

Many  warblers,  both  eastern  and  west- 
ern, have  names  that  supposedly  describe 
their  outstanding  characteristics.  I say  “sup- 
posed to”  because  the  alert  student  can 
trust  only  some  of  the  names.  Everyone 
agrees  that  Wilson  named  the  mourning 
warbler  for  the  male’s  black  bib,  which 
suggests  the  black  raiments  formerly  worn 
by  people  who  had  lost  loved  ones. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  chestnut-sided 
warblers  have  chestnut  sides,  yellow  war- 
blers are  yellow  and  golden-winged  war- 
blers have  golden-colored  patches  on  their 
wings.  Prairie  warblers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  found  on  prairies.  They  prefer 
lumbered-over  areas  and  open  woods. 

Other  misnomers  include  evening  gros- 
beaks, which  observers  thought  sang  only 
at  night,  great-crested  flycatchers,  which 
are  small  birds  with  small  crests,  and, 
presumably,  red-bellied  woodpeckers. 

A close  examination  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, reveals  a wash  of  red  on  its  abdomen 
right  above  its  legs,  but  it’s  difficult  to 
observe  in  the  field.  Probably,  in  the  days 
when  birds  were  shot  and  then  identified, 
the  red  was  evident  as  the  dead  bird  lay  in 
the  ornithologist’s  hand,  so  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable to  name  it  “red-bellied.”  In  these 


The  Blackburnian  warbler  was  named 
for  Anna  Blackburn.  Or  was  it? 
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To  the  ornithologist  with  dead  bird  in 
hand,  it  wasn't  hard  to  name  the  red- 

bellied  woodpecker. 


latter,  binocular-using  days,  the  bird’s  ze- 
bra-striped back  is  a better  field  mark. 

As  a serious  student  of  the  history  of 
American  natural  history,  much  of  my 
curiosity  about  American  bird  names  is 
reserved  for  those  named  in  honor  of  people. 
Such  names  are  divided  into  two  parts  — 
male  and  female  — and  I couldn’t  help 
noticing  that  the  kinds  of  people  chosen  for 
the  honor  reflected  the  views  our  ancestors 
held  of  the  innate  differences  between  the 
sexes.  All  but  one  species  of  birds  named 
for  women  honored  a sister,  daughter,  wife, 
or  great  beauty,  yet  the  males  were  always 
connected  with  nature  interests. 

The  sole  female  exception,  the  one 
woman  who  was  not  honored  because  of 
her  male  connections  or  her  physical  char- 
acteristics, was  Anna  Blackburn,  she  of  the 
Blackburnian  warbler.  There  are  those  who 
would  take  even  that  honor  from  her.  They 
insist  that  “Blackburnian”  should  be  spelled 
with  a small  “b”  and  believe  the  name 
refers  to  the  colors  of  that  black  and  white 
warbler  with  its  burning  orange  head  color. 

But  Anna  cannot  be  dismissed  so  easily. 
She  lived  in  Fairfield,  Lancashire,  En- 
gland during  the  18th  century  where  she 
was  a patron  of  ornithology  and  ran  a 
museum.  When  a female  Blackburnian 
warbler  was  sent  to  England,  it  was  de- 
scribed and  named  for  her.  However,  an 
earlier  description  of  the  bird  was  discov- 
ered, so  Mrs.  Blackburn  lost  the  scientific 
name  but  retained  the  popular  one. 

Otherwise,  the  birds  named  for  women 
were  rather  uniform  in  origin.  Lucy’s  war- 
bler honored  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird’s 
only  child,  Lucy.  Grace’s  warbler  was 
discovered  by  Elliot  Coues,  a U.S.  Army 
surgeon  who  did  his  ornithology  on  the 
side.  When  Coues  sent  a specimen  of  the 
new  warbler  he  had  collected  at  Fort 
Whipple,  near  Prescott,  AZ,  to  his  friend 


Baird,  he  requested  that  Baird  name  it  for 
his  sister  Grace  Darlington  Coues. 

Virginia’s  warbler  memorialized  the 
wife  of  Dr.  William  Wallace  Anderson, 
another  Army  surgeon,  who  discovered 
the  warbler  while  stationed  in  New  Mexico 
in  1860. 

Anna’s  hummingbird,  though,  has  a 
royal  namesake.  Anna  was  the  Duchess  of 
Rivoli,  the  wife  of  Prince  Victor  Massena 
of  France  in  the  early  19th  century.  Her 
husband  had  the  type  specimen  of  Anna’s 
hummingbird  in  his  collection  when  it  was 
named  for  her  by  the  French  naturalist 
Rene  P.  Lesson  in  1829. 

Finally,  we  come  to  all  the  bird  names 
that  honor  the  men  who  went  out  and  found 
them  or  those  who  encouraged,  wrote  let- 
ters to,  and  financed  those  who  did. 
Bachman’s  warbler  and  sparrow  were 
named  for  the  Rev.  John  Bachman  of 
Charleston,  SC.  An  early  student  of 
Alexander  Wilson’s,  Bachman  opened  his 
home  to  Audubon  whenever  he  came  south 
and  supplied  him  with  bird  specimens  to 
paint.  Bachman  also  had  an  artistic  sister- 
in-law  who  drew  many  of  the  botanical 
backgrounds  for  Volumes  II  and  IV  of 
Audubon’s  portfolio  Birds  of  America. 

In  addition,  Bachman  and  his  sister-in- 
law,  Maria  Martin,  who  later  became  his 
second  wife,  were  the  prime  movers,  and, 
in  Bachman’s  case,  the  co-author  of 
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Audubon’s  The  Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of 
North  America.  Audubon  was  so  grateful 
for  Martin's  botanical  skills  that  he  named 
a bird  for  her  — Picus  martinae  — which 
turned  out  to  be  only  a race  of  the  hairy 
woodpecker. 

Swainson's  thrush,  hawk  and  warbler 
honor  William  Swainson,  an  English  natu- 
ralist who  wrote  favorable  reviews  of 
Audubon’s  Birds  of  America,  while  the 
Cooper’s  hawk  was  named  for  William  C. 
Cooper,  a founder  of  the  New  York  Ly- 
ceum of  Natural  History  who  first  de- 
scribed the  evening  grosbeak. 

Lincoln’s  sparrow  did  not  memorialize 
our  Civil  War  president  but  young  Thomas 
Lincoln  who,  at  the  age  of  21,  accompa- 
nied Audubon  on  his  expedition  to  the 
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coast  of  Labrador  where  Thomas  discov- 
ered Lincoln’s  sparrow.  An  artist  named 
Issac  Sprague,  who  went  with  Audubon  on 
his  Missouri  trip,  also  made  a new  discov- 
ery, a pipit,  which  Audubon  promptly 
named  Sprague’s  pipit. 

Edward  Harris,  “one  of  the  best  friends 
I have  in  the  world,”  Audubon  insisted, 
also  joined  the  1843  Missouri  trip  and  is 
remembered  as  the  Harris  of  Harris’  hawk. 
To  be  a friend  of  Audubon’s  was  to  be 
immortalized  in  American  ornithology. 

On  the  other  hand.  Alexander  Wilson, 
with  his  dour  Scot  personality,  was  not  as 
blessed  with  friends,  and  he  usually  named 
birds  primarily  for  the  places  where  he 
found  them.  But  he  did  name  Lewis’  wood- 
pecker after  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  fame.  Clark  was  similarly 
honored  by  Clark’s  nutcracker. 

Certainly  the  ornithologist  with  the  most 
friends  was  the  selfless,  sweet-tempered 
Spencer  Lullerton  Baird.  As  a young  friend 
of  Audubon’s  who  first  discovered  the 
least  flycatcher  near  his  home  in  Carlisle 
when  he  was  only  17,  Audubon  honored 
him  with  Baird’s  sparrow.  That  was  just 
the  beginning  for  Baird,  though. 

Later,  in  his  positions  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Baird  encouraged  naturalist- 
inclined  people  all  over  the  continent  to 
collect  botanical  and  wildlife  specimens. 
He  was  honored  by  the  naming  of  numer- 
ous animals  and  plants  after  him  such  as 
Baird’s  sandpiper  and  Baird’s  junco. 

Pennsylvania,  of  course,  was  the  home 
of  many  early  naturalists.  John  Bartram  of 
Philadelphia  founded  the  first  botanical 
garden  in  America  decades  before  the 
American  Revolution.  His  son,  William, 
although  best-known  for  his  early  natural 
history  exploration  of  Florida  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  lived  all  his  life  at  his  father’s  home. 
In  fact,  Bartram's  Garden  was  a favorite 
home  away  from  home  for  both  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  as  well 
as  for  Alexander  Wilson. 

It  is  because  of  William  Bartram’s  con- 
tinued friendship  with  and  encouragement 
of  Alexander  Wilson  that  Bartram  is  called 
the  “Grandfather  of  American  Ornithol- 
ogy.” The  upland  sandpiper  — recently 
added  to  Pennsylvania’s  endangered  spe- 
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cies  list  — is  named  Bartramia  longicauda. 

John  Cassin,  the  curator  of  ornithology 
at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia  for  26  years  during  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  described  193  species 
of  birds  from  dead  specimens  sent  to  him 
from  all  over  the  world.  Cassin’s  finch 
(■ Caroodacus  cassinii ) and  Cassin's  spar- 
row are  named  for  him. 

Other  Pennsylvania-born  naturalists 
include  entomologist  Thomas  Say,  the 
author  of  the  monumental  three-volume 
American  Entomology,  who  joined  Major 
Stephen  H.  Long' s expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  1 8 1 9 to  1 820  as  a natural- 
ist and  prepared  its  bird  report.  For  his 
work  he  was  honored  by  the  naming  of 
Say’s  phoebe. 

John  Kirk  Townsend,  a schoolmate  of 
both  Say  and  Cassin  (they  all  were  Quakers 
who  attended  the  Westtown  Boarding 
School  in  Chester  County),  was  described 
as  a “brilliant  young  ornithologist  who 
lived  in  advance  of  his  time  and  was  best 
known  for  his  Narrative  of  a Journey  Across 
the  Rocky  Mountains."  Both  Townsend’s 
solitaire  and  Townsend’s  warbler  com- 
memorate him. 

Numerous  scientific  names  also  reflect 
the  men  who  helped  make  ornithological 
history  in  North  America,  but  those  names, 
in  many  cases,  have  been  more  ephemeral 
since  they  were  often  preempted  by  previ- 
ous finds. 

The  popular  names,  however,  have 


“We  Need  Wildlife”  is  a message  more 
people  need  to  realize  and  appreciate  if 
the  future  of  our  wildlife  resources  is  to 
be  ensured.  To  help  promote  that 
theme,  the  Game  Commission  has  pro- 
duced a new  patch  featuring  a cardinal 
resting  on  a dogwood  sprig.  The  3-inch 
full  color  patch  costs  $3  each,  deliv- 
ered, and  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


tended  to  remain  as  memorials  to  other- 
wise forgotten  people  and  as  goads  to 
curious  individuals  such  as  me,  who  ask 
"Who  was  Steller?”  as  in  Steller’s  jay? 
Such  questions  have  led  me  to  read  more 
about  the  many  naturalists  and  explorers 
who  set  out  to  discover  new  species  in  a 
new  land. 


Kings  Gap  Hosts  Resource  Conference 

The  Bureau  of  State  Parks’  Kings  Gap  Environmental  Education  Center  and 
Shippensburg  University  are  co-sponsoring  a March  14  conference  that  will  address  a 
number  of  key  environmental  issues. 

“Resource  Stewardship:  Planning  a Sustainable  Future”  will  deal  with  land  use 
planning  and  acquisition,  new  technologies  for  water  usage,  energy  alternatives,  mass 
transit  systems  and  agri-ecology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  changing  lifestyles 
and  attitudes  that  affect  the  environment,  and  the  use  of  technology  to  lessen  the 
demands  on  our  natural  resources. 

The  conference  is  intended  not  only  for  public  officials  and  professionals,  but  for 
anyone  interested  in  expanding  his  or  her  knowledge  of  these  issues. 

There  is  a $35  registration  fee,  which  includes  lunch  and  materials.  For  more 
information,  contact  Kings  Gap  Environmental  Education  Center,  500  Kings  Gap  Rd., 
Carlisle,  PA  17103,  or  call  (717)  486-3799. 
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Three  for  Three 


By  Tony  L.  Shively 

Deputy  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Union  County 


ASK  ANY  wildlife  conservation  officer  what  his 
chances  are  of  catching  a jacklighter,  and  he’ll 
likely  tell  you  the  odds  aren’t  that  great.  To  have  the 
jacklighter,  deer  and  WCO  all  in  the  same  spot  at 
the  same  time  is,  unfortunately,  not  very  common. 

The  probability  of  making  two  arrests  for  illegal 
spotlighting  on  the  same  night  is  very  small.  But  one 
September  night  Deputy  Doug  Leitzel  and  I beat  the 
odds.  We  apprehended  three  pairs  of  men  engaging 
in  illegal  spotlighting  activity:  one  pair  for  attempt- 
ing to  kill  a deer  through  the  use  of  an  artificial 
light,  and  the  other  two  for  casting  the  rays  of  an 
artificial  light  while  in  possession  of  a firearm. 

Potters  Valley  (not  its  real  name)  is  a hotbed  of 
illegal  spotlighting  because  it’s  isolated  and  the  deer 
tend  to  be  close  to  the  road. 

At  9 p.m.  on  September  17,  1983,  I picked  up 
Doug  at  his  headquarters.  We  headed  north  to  our 
usual  hiding  place  in  the  valley.  We'd  been  in  place 
only  an  hour  when  we  saw  a vehicle  not  far 

from  us,  spotlighting  along  the  road. 

A shot  rang  out. 

We  immediately  pulled  in 
behind  the  vehicle;  the  two 
occupants  had  a loaded  22 
Magnum  in  their  posses- 
sion. They  were  charged 
with  jacklighting, 
possessing  a loaded 
firearm  in  a vehicle,  and 
resisting  arrest  or  inspec- 
tion. While  they  did 

The  car’s  passenger  began 
to  search  the  fields  with  a 
spotlight.  We  watched  as 
several  deer  appeared  in 
its  beam.  We  moved  in. 


Arresting  illegal 
spotlighters  is  no 
easy  task  — the 
odds  of  catching 
them  aren’t  very 
good.  To  nab  three 
in  one  night  is  no 
small  feat. 
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At  10  o’clock 
we  arrested  a 
pair  of  men  for 
attempting  to 
shoot  a deer; 
around  one  in 
the  morning 
we  arrested 
two  more  for 
late  spotting; 
less  than  an 
hour  later,  we 
apprehended 
two  more. 


voluntarily  surrender  the  gun,  they 
refused  to  let  us  inspect  their  vehicle. 
They  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges. 

We  didn’t  have  to  wait  long  after 
returning  to  our  surveillance  site.  About 
one  o’clock  we  saw  a vehicle  slowly 
heading  our  way.  The  passenger  was 
sweeping  a spotlight  across  several  large 
fields.  We  knew  we  already  had  one 
violation  because  the  offenders  were 
spotting  after  legal  hours  (which  were 
until  midnight  back  then).  We  stopped 
them  and  found  they,  too,  were  carrying 
a loaded  22  Magnum.  The  pair  was 
charged  with,  and  later  pleaded  guilty  to, 
spotlighting  while  in  possession  of  a 
loaded  firearm. 

Less  than  an  hour  later,  another  slow- 
moving  vehicle  passed  our  location.  The 
car  pulled  off  the  road  and  its  headlights 
suddenly  went  out.  The  passenger  began 
to  search  the  fields  with  a spotlight;  we 
watched  as  several  deer  appeared  in  the 
beam. 

We  decided  to  make  an  arrest  for 
spotlighting  after-hours,  but  when  we 
arrived  we  saw  a gun  barrel  sticking  out 
the  window.  The  gun  and  the  spotlight 
were  pointed  toward  the  deer  in  the 
field.  We  couldn’t  understand  why  they 


hadn’t  shot;  the  deer  were  certainly  in 
range  of  their  30-40  Krag. 

They,  too,  were  charged  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  casting  the  rays  of  an  artificial 
light  upon  deer  while  in  possession  of  a 
firearm. 

Lucky  Streak  Ends 

It  was  nearly  3 a.m.  when  Deputy 
Leitzel  and  I arrived  back  at  our  hiding 
place.  We  sat  there  for  a short  time, 
discussing  the  night’s  activities,  and 
decided  our  lucky  streak  had  probably 
ended  for  the  evening. 

In  the  12  years  I've  been  a deputy  in 
that  area.  I’ve  assisted  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  32  offenders  for  serious  game 
law  violations,  most  in  connection  with 
illegal  spotlighting.  And  WCO  Bernie 
Schmader  and  the  other  Union  County 
deputies  handled  a lot  of  other  night 
cases  in  the  valley. 

It’s  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
number  of  prosecutions  in  the  valley 
have  dropped  dramatically  over  the  past 
few  years.  Our  efforts  are  making  an 
impact  in  that  particular  section  of 
Union  County.  And  Deputy  Leitzel  and  I 
will  long  remember  the  night  we  went 
three  for  three. 
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1990-91  Game-Take  & 

Furbearer  Surveys 


The  agency's  annual  surveys  are  vital  management 
tools  in  which  sportsmen  provide  valuable  informa- 
tion that  enables  us  to  monitor  trends  in  game 
populations  and  hunting  pressure. 

By  Robert  C.  Boyd 

Chief,  Research  Division 


AN  IMPORTANT  FUNCTION  of  the  Game  Commission’s  Bu- 
reau of  Wildlife  Management  is  to  monitor  harvests  and  hunting 
pressure.  For  turkeys,  small  game  and  furbearers,  this  is  accomplished 
through  our  game-take  and  furtaker  surveys  — annual  mail  surveys  of 
resident  and  nonresident  hunters  and  furtakers,  respectively.  With 
these  we  obtain  harvest  estimates  for  1 7 species  of  game  and  estimated 
numbers  of  hunters  and  furtakers  who  pursue  each  species. 

In  March  1991,  22,931  hunters,  approximately  2 percent  of  the 
1,151,106  1990-91  licensed  hunters  in  Pennsylvania,  and  2,988 
furtakers,  approximately  15  percent  of  the  20,377  licensed  furtakers, 
were  randomly  selected  to  receive,  respectively,  game-take  and 
furtaker  survey  questionnaires.  Response  rates  were  69  percent  after 
three  mailings  for  the  game-take  survey,  and  80  percent  after  two 
mailings  for  the  furtaker  survey. 

Harvests 

Based  on  these  returns,  harvests  for  most  species  in  1990  did  not 
differ  substantially  from  those  of  1989.  Highest  harvests  were  for 
squirrels,  rabbits  and  doves  (2,044,264,  1,672,360  and  1,022,402, 
respectively.  Table  1).  Fall  turkey  harvests  increased  substantially, 
while  grouse,  pheasant,  woodcock,  quail,  doves,  snowshoe  hare  and 
all  furbearers  showed  decreases. 

Hunting  for  rabbits  and  squirrels  appears  to  be  most  popular  for 
Pennsylvania  small  game  hunters,  as  there  are  between  300,00  and 
400,000  hunters  for  these  species  (Table  1 ).  The  number  of  hunters  for 
fall  and  spring  turkey,  grouse  and  pheasant  range  between  100,000  to 
300,000.  (Comparing  those  numbers  to  the  roughly  one  million  deer 
hunters  afield  in  1990  indicates  the  tremendous  popularity  of  deer 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania.) 

Number  of  Hunters  & Furtakers 

Although  Pennsylvania  hunting  license  sales  increased  by  3,889 
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licenses  (0.3  percent)  in  1990,  the  number 
of  hunters  for  every  species  covered  in  our 
survey  decreased.  The  number  of  wood- 
cock, quail  and  snowshoe  hare  hunters 
showed  the  greatest  declines,  each  de- 
creasing by  more  than  55  percent. 

Trends 

For  the  eight-year  period  from  1983 
through  1990  there  was  a significant  in- 
crease in  spring  turkey  harvests,  and  sig- 
nificant decreases  in  rabbit,  pheasant,  dove, 
duck,  snowshoe  hare  and  raccoon  harvests 
(Table  2).  Increasing  spring  turkey  har- 
vests are  probably  indicative  of  growing 
turkey  populations,  whereas  the  declining 
harvests  of  the  small  game  species  men- 
tioned are  in  part  due  to  significantly  de- 
creasing numbers  of  hunters  for  those  spe- 
cies (Table  2). 

Recently,  new  samples  of  hunters  and 
furtakers  names  were  drawn  for  the  1991- 
92  game-take  and  furtaker  surveys.  If  you 
receive  the  questionnaire,  please  take  the 
time  to  fill  it  out  and  return  it.  Information 


on  the  species  you  hunted  or  trapped,  and 
your  success,  are  important  for  the  contin- 
ued wise  management  of  Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife  resources. 


Table  2.  Eight-year  trends 

in 

harvest  and  number  of  hunters,  by 

species. 

Average  change  per  year. 

1983-90 

Species 

Harvest 

Hunters 

Spring  turkey 

+993 

-4,546 

Fall  turkey 

+938 

-13,802 

Rabbits 

-66,096 

-37,252 

Grouse 

-15,775 

-19,563 

Squirrels 

-30,576 

-26,963 

Pheasant 

-44,762 

-44,802 

Woodcock 

-11,751 

-12,325 

Quail 

-2,124 

-3,337 

Dove 

-66,234 

-10,395 

Geese 

+984 

-4,901 

Ducks 

-19,521 

-7,131 

Snowshoes 

-1,194 

-2,542 

Raccoon 

-58,828 

-7,453 

Table  1.  Comparison  of  harvests  and  numbers  of  hunters  and 
furtakers  between  1989  and  1990. 


Harvest 


No.  of  Hunters/Furtakers 


Species 

1989 

1990 

Percent 

Change 

1989 

1990 

Percent 

Change 

Spring  turkey 

17,154 

17,472 

1.9 

224,691 

191,442 

-14.8 

Fall  turkey 

21,669 

25,524 

17.8 

296,139 

227,535 

-23.2 

Rabbits 

1,696,712 

1,672,360 

-1.4 

497,483 

436,961 

-12.2 

Grouse 

410,371 

353,647 

-13.8 

365,211 

299,534 

-18.0 

Squirrels 

2,206,719 

2,044,264 

-7.4 

464,434 

369,848 

-20.4 

Pheasant 

373,059 

302,276 

-19.0 

401,651 

274,957 

-31.5 

Woodcock 

143,502 

50,918 

-64.5 

87,053 

30,045 

-65.5 

Quail 

18,592 

7,879 

-57.6 

21,366 

5,378 

-74.8 

Dove 

1,209,438 

1,022,402 

-15.5 

131,321 

93,532 

-28.8 

Geese 

78,821 

72,901 

-7.5 

43,603 

33,509 

-23.1 

Ducks 

119,952 

110,243 

-8.1 

41,168 

28,835 

-30.0 

Snowshoes 

7,595 

3,615 

-52.4 

17,568 

7,831 

-55.4 

Raccoon 

155,761 

116,443 

-25.2 

17,249 

9,676 

-43.9 

Muskrat 

141,577 

112,358 

-20.6 

No  Est. 

4,147 

No  Est. 

Red  Fox 

43,525 

32,699 

-24.9 

No  Est. 

7,941 

No  Est. 

Gray  Fox 

28,818 

21,653 

-24.9 

No  Est. 

6,542 

No  Est. 

Opossum 

80,660 

36,574 

-54.7 

No  Est. 

3,653 

No  Est. 

Skunk 

20,409 

9,298 

-54.4 

No  Est. 

1,914 

No  Est. 

Mink 

9,669 

7,053 

-27.1 

No  Est. 

2,560 

No  Est. 
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The  Switch  Is  On 

Animals  will  benefit  from  a conversion  to  the  continent's 
native  warm  season  grasses , as  will  property  holders  who  are 
concerned  with  providing  better  wildlife  habitat. 


BILL  PATTON,  a Greene  County 
farmer,  holds  switchgrass  that  was 
harvested  in  July.  Not  only  does  this 
warm  season  grass  makegreatwildlife 
cover,  it’s  also  a preferred  livestock 
forage. 


By  Dick  Beiding 

PGC  Land  Management  Officer 

& 

Susan  C.  Funka-Petery 

USDA  District  Conservationist 

FOR  FARMERS  tired  of  trying  to  make 
hay  when  the  weather  isn’t  coopera- 
tive, and  for  livestock  grazers  interested  in 
enhancing  wildlife  habitat  as  well  as  pro- 
viding higher  quality  feed,  the  switch  to 
warm  season  grasses  is  on. 

But  a switch  to  warm  season  grasses 
isn’t  for  only  the  agricultural  community. 
Bird  dog  trainers,  regulated  shooting 
ground  managers,  strip  mine  operators  and 
other  property  owners  who  care  about  wild- 
life can  also  reap  the  benefits. 

Warm  season  grasses  are  the  native 
grasses,  such  as  big  and  little  bluestem, 
Indiangrass  and  switchgrass,  that  the  early 
settlers  found  when  they  first  arrived  on 
this  continent.  These  plants  had  evolved  to 
generate  vast  “seas  of  grass.” 

It  was  the  same  in  Africa,  South  America 
and  Asia,  too,  where  large  expanses  of 
grasslands  were  home  to  abundant  num- 
bers of  species  of  wildlife.  The  great  herds 
of  wildebeest,  zebras  and  gazelles,  of  the 
Serrangetti  Plains  of  Africa  were  mirrored 
on  the  North  American  continent  by  as 
many  as  60  million  bison,  antelope  and 
deer. 

How  does  this  pertain  to  Pennsylvania? 
Associated  with  the  great  herds  were  many 
species  of  smaller  animals.  Bobwhite  quail, 
rabbits,  wild  turkey  and  the  heath  hen  are 
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just  a few  of  the  animals  that  thrived  in 
native  grasslands  throughout  the  North- 
east. 

Some  people  are  under  the  impression 
that  Pennsylvania  was  entirely  forested. 
Actually,  there  were  large  expanses  of 
grasslands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. Wildfires  and  fires  set  deliberately  by 
the  native  Americans  and  settlers  kept 
large  areas  from  being  forested,  and  it  was 
in  these  grasslands  where  many  species  of 
wildlife  thrived. 

Europeans  saw  disadvantages  in  the 
warm  season  grasses  because  they  lacked 
the  rapid  spring  and  fall  growth  typical  of 
cool  season  grasses.  Thus,  grasses  the  Eu- 
ropeans were  accustomed  to,  which  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  forage  during  early  and 
late  growing  seasons,  continue  to  be  used 
and  developed  by  our  agriculture  commu- 
nity. 

Not  only  has  technology  been  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  varieties  of  these 
cool  season  grasses,  there  has  also  been 
advancements  in  fertility  management, 
harvesting  machinery  and  forage  preser- 
vatives. When  forages  must  be  harvested 
with  too  much  moisture  to  bale  and  store, 
there’s  machinery  to  crush,  ted,  dry,  ensile, 
wrap  and  preserve  it  until  needed.  Warm 
season  grasses  offer  a way  to  diversify  the 
total  acreage  of  forage  crops,  allowing 
growers  to  stagger  their  harvest  schedules. 

In  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  orchard- 
grass,  a traditional  cool  season  grass,  should 
be  harvested  prior  to  Memorial  Day  to 
ensure  a quality  product.  In  practice,  few 


people  accomplish  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
warm  season  grasses  start  growing  in  May, 
and  most  are  ready  to  harvest  in  early  to 
mid  July.  The  advantages  are  obvious  to 
both  the  farmer  and  wildlife.  In  addition  to 
providing  the  farmer  a higher  quality  feed, 
the  later  harvesting  will  give  nesting  birds 
a chance  to  bring  off  their  broods. 

Warm  season  grasses  include  big 
bluestem,  little  bluestem,  Indiangrass, 
switchgrass  and  side  oats  gramma.  Let’s 
focus  on  switchgrass  for  a moment.  Switch- 
grass,  Panicum  virgatum,  L , is  a perennial 
warm  season  grass  native  to  this  continent. 

This  bunch  grass  reaches  harvestability 
in  early  July  and,  because  of  its  high  canopy, 
it  also  provides  ideal  cover  for  pheasants, 
quail  and  other  wildlife.  In  addition,  the 
seeds  produced  on  unharvested  fields  pro- 
vide valuable  food  to  many  species  of 
game  and  songbirds. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  de- 
veloped several  switchgrass  cultivars. 
“Shelter”  is  a variety  that  shows  a great 
ability  to  stand  up  under  heavy  snow  and, 
as  a result,  provides  excellent  winter  cover 
for  wildlife.  “Cave-in-Rock”  is  a variety 
that  gives  high  yields  of  good  forage. 
"Blackwell,”  the  oldest  cultivar,  persists 
well  in  dry,  infertile  soils.  This  cultivar  is 
inexpensive,  and  it  provides  good  wildlife 
habitat,  haymaking  ability  and  grazing 
potential. 

Establishing  switchgrass  can  be  a big 
challenge  because  it  doesn’t  stand  up  well 
to  competition  the  first  couple  years.  A 
good  technique  is  no-till  planting  into  an 
existing  hay  field  or  pasture.  A 
herbicide  should  be  properly 
applied  prior  to  planting  to  kill 
all  existing  vegetation.  This 
eliminates  or  reduces  the  risk 
of  competition  from  cool  sea- 
son grasses  and  weeds.  Once 
established  with  proper  man- 
agement, the  switchgrass  stand 

CO-AUTHOR  PETERY  exam- 
ines a no-till  warm  season  grass 
planting.  Establishing  these 
plants,  particularly  switch- 
grass,  is  challenging  because 
it  doesn’t  stand  up  well  to 
competition  the  first  few  years. 
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will  last  decades.  Cuttings  should  leave  six 
to  eight  inches  of  grass  remaining  to  help 
protect  the  plants. 

Farmers  participating  in  sharecropping 
agreements  with  the  Game  Commission 
are  finding  that  the  establishment  of  a 
warm  season  grass  provides  them  with 
high  quality  forage  hay.  “When  two  bales 
are  placed  side  by  side,  the  sheep  really  go 
after  the  switchgrass  hay  rather  than  the 
orchardgrass  bale,”  says  Greene  County 
sharecropper  Bill  Patton. 

The  benefit  is  two-fold.  The  sharecrop- 
per can  harvest  a high  quality  forage,  and 
the  switchgrass  stand  will  provide  quality 
cover  for  nesting  birds  and  rabbits.  The 
Game  Commission  restricts  cutting  before 
June  20  and  after  August  30,  to  prevent 
disturbance  of  ground  nesting  birds  and 
provide  for  adequate  regrowth  for  good 
winter  cover. 

Tom  Calvert,  Conservation  Agronomist 
in  Somerset  County  with  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  noted:  “Everyone  who  is 
grazing  cattle  or  sheep,  or  making  hay 


should  have  a field  or  two  for  switchgrass. 
If  25  percent  of  the  land  currently  in  hay  or 
pasture  were  converted  to  switchgrass,  the 
quality  of  forages  harvested  would  greatly 
improve.” 

The  summers  of  1 988  and  1 99 1 parched 
pastures  to  the  extent  that  yields  beyond 
the  first  cutting  were  virtually  nonexistent. 
Warm  season  grasses,  however,  due  to 
their  extensive  root  systems,  produce  well 
in  those  types  of  weather  conditions. 

Switchgrass  management  will  require 
modem  Northeastern  farmers  to  change 
their  thinking  a bit.  We  have  observed  that 
grazing  and  cutting  at  proper  times  and 
proper  heights,  as  well  as  the  proper  use  of 
herbicides,  will  control  invading  cool  sea- 
son grasses.  Controlled  burning  may  very 
well  be  the  best  management  practice. 
Burning  does  not  mean  setting  fire  to  any 
old  grass  field,  but  a well-planned  manage- 
ment scheme  for  a specific  purpose  is  often 
worth  considering. 

On  May  8 last  year,  switchgrass  plots  on 
SGLs  285  and  189  in  Beaver  County  were 


ONE  BUG  ADVANTAGE  to  warm  season  grasses  is  that  they  can  be  harvested  later  than 
traditional  plantings.  That  gives  ring-necked  pheasants  and  other  grassland  nesting  birds 
a chance  to  bring  off  their  broods. 
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LMO  BELDING  stands  beside  a plot  of 
switchgrass  managed  by  controlled  burning. 
The  burn  was  performed  in  May;  the  photo 
was  taken  in  July. 

burned  for  the  specific  purpose  of  remov- 
ing invading  grasses  and  locust  trees.  A 
check  of  the  plots  on  May  17  revealed 
seven  inches  of  switchgrass  growth,  and 
suppression  of  the  invading  vegetation. 

By  July  17  the  switchgrass  had  grown 
from  four  to  six  feet  and  was  ready  for  a top 
quality  hay  harvest.  Controlled  burning 
three  out  of  five  years  is  the  usual  recom- 
mendation for  proper  management.  Con- 
siderations should  be  taken  to  maintain 
borders  of  cool  season  grasses  or  legumes 
adjacent  to  the  switchgrass  field  so  as  to 
provide  diversity  as  well  as  safer  burning. 

Although  the  focus  has  been  on  farming 
and  haymaking,  warm  season  grasses  can 
benefit  many.  Regulated  shooting  ground 
operators  should  find  warm  season  grasses 
very  valuable  as  permanent  cover  strips. 
Pheasants,  quail  and  chuckars  will  thrive 
in  the  overhead  cover,  and  benefit  from  the 
food  value  in  the  seeds.  Strips  30  feet  wide 
and  200  feet  long  are  ideal  for  holding 
game  birds. 

Fields  to  attract  nesting  pheasants  should 
be  at  least  five  acres.  The  late  cutting  date 
of  early  to  mid  July  will  ensure  all  but  the 
very  latest  nesting  hens  a chance  to  bring 
off  their  broods. 

Landscape  architects  may  want  to  con- 
sider bluestem  for  planting  large  areas 
around  corporate  complexes,  for  example. 
Rather  than  the  costly  mowing  of  the  tradi- 
tional lawns,  stands  of  lush  bluish  green 
grasses  in  the  summer  that  turn  to  golden 
and  red  hues  in  the  fall  would  make  these 
areas  attractive  and,  at  the  same  time,  offer 
homes  to  many  species  of  wildlife — even 
butterflies.  Many  people  prefer  natural 
looking  areas  to  the  sterile,  fuel-consum- 
ing biological  deserts  that  now  surround 
such  facilities. 

Wildlife  conservation  groups  such  as 
Quail  Unlimited,  Pheasants  Forever  and 
the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
should  take  a good  look  at  warm  season 
grasses  for  the  species  they  promote.  Fund- 
ing special  projects  with  landowners  to 


reintroduce  these  grasses  may  prove  to  be 
the  single  most  effective  promotion  they 
could  do. 

How  popular  are  the  warm  season 
grasses  and  what  is  our  potential?  In  Mis- 
souri, where  these  grasses  are  already  well- 
known,  between  40,000  and  100,000  acres 
will  be  planted  over  the  next  20  years.  In 
Pennsylvania,  if  25  percent  of  our  1.9 
million  acres  of  hayland  were  planted  to 
warm  season  grasses,  maximum  economic 
returns  could  be  seen  throughout  the  farm- 
ing and  hunting  communities. 

Although  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice has  been  working  with  warm  season 
grasses  for  many  years,  farmers  have  only 
recently  shown  much  interest. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  along  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Penn 
State  Cooperative  Extension,  plan  to  make 
demonstration  areas  available  for  public 
review,  to  help  farmers  establish  and  main- 
tain these  grasses. 

For  more  information  on  the  use  of 
warm  season  grasses  for  wildlife  or  in 
general  write  to  the  authors  at  either:  PA 
Game  Commission,  RD  #2  Box  206, 
Waynesburg,  PA  15370,  or  District  Con- 
servationist, Soil  Conservation  Service,  60 
W.  High  St.,  Waynesburg,  PA  15370. 
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Shadow  of 


By  William  Wasserman 

WCO,  Wyoming  County 


HAVING  NURSED  the  six  young  she  had  given  birth  to 
only  days  earlier,  the  rabbit  covered  them  with  a 
blanket  of  dead  grass  and  hair  she  had  pulled  from  her  belly. 
They  were  safe  now,  concealed  within  the  nest.  It  was  a mere 
depression,  several  inches  deep,  she  had  dug  under  a wild 
rose  bush. 

Dawn  was  breaking.  Orange-red  streaks  of  the  new  morn- 
ing sky  burned  through  the  few  remaining  fingers  of  dark- 
ness. The  rabbit  hopped  a short  distance  from  the  nest  and 
stopped,  watching  and  listening  for  whatever  dangers  might 
be  lurking  within  the  fading  shadows.  Her  ears  strained  as  she 
tested  the  winds  with  her  keen  nose.  Her  enemies  were 
many  — only  constant  vigilance  could  keep  her  from  the 
clutches  of  death. 

She  was  startled  by  the  rustle  of  a dry  and  brittle  oak  leaf 
that  cartwheeled  erratically  over  the  lush  meadow.  There  was 
no  danger  here,  though,  only  a remnant  of  winter,  riding  the 
gentle  spring  breeze. 

The  rabbit  advanced  to  a fine  patch  of  deep  green  clover 
and  began  to  nibble  vigorously.  The  faster  she  satisfied  her 
hunger  the  sooner  she  could  seek  the  protective  cover  of  the 
bordering  wild  rose. 

It  was  then  the  rabbit  noticed  the  dark  shadow.  She  bolted 
from  the  clover  and  ran  in  a zigzag  pattern  toward  the  rose.  It 
was  a long  run;  she  was  an  easy  target.  A large  gray  rock  was 
within  reach,  and  she  darted  to  its  side  and  froze.  The  hawk 
came  so  close  it  nearly  collided  with  the  rock,  but  at  the  last 
moment  it  managed  to  lift  up;  it  landed  in  a dead  oak  tree. 
There  it  stayed,  watching  its  prey. 

The  sky  by  now  had  turned  deep  blue,  with  a few  scattered 
clouds.  The  brilliant  sun  warmed  the  land,  and  the  clover 
seemed  to  glisten.  A cardinal  sang  merrily  in  the  nearby 
forest. 

Although  protected  by  the  rock,  the  rabbit  was  still  trapped 
in  an  open  field.  Its  instincts  dictated  total  cover  as  the  only 
true  shelter  from  predation.  Perhaps  her  instincts  were  cor- 
rect, for  the  hawk  could  possibly  land  and  then  walk  to  her. 


She  darted  from  the  pro- 
tective rock  and  sped  toward 
the  thick,  impenetrable  rose. 
There  the  rabbit  could  find 
safety  because  she  knew  all 
the  secret  passages  within. 

Shelter  was  just  ahead 
when  the  talons  struck  her. 
She  could  see  the  path  under 
the  twisted  bmsh  in  front  of 
her.  The  sharp  talons  closed 
upon  her. 

The  hawk  lifted  its  prey 
skyward  with  ease.  Powerful 
chest  muscles  drove  its 
mighty,  4-foot  wing  span  with 
a strange  mixture  of  brawn 
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the  Hawk 


and  elegance.  Soon  she  was 
soaring  with  the  air  currents. 

Unlike  the  rabbit,  the 
hawk’s  enemies  were  few; 
she  could  fly  with  impunity. 
With  eyesight  equal  to  10 
times  that  of  a human,  the 
red-tailed  hawk  was  a mag- 
nificent predator  — truly  a 
master  hunter. 

The  two  fledgling  hawks 
stood  in  their  nest  alone. 
Hunting  had  been  difficult 
this  spring,  due  to  a hard  win- 
ter. Their  mother  would  of- 
ten hunt  fruitlessly  for  many 
hours,  and  the  young  hawks 
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had  grown  accustomed  to 
loneliness  and  hunger.  They 
were  slowly  starving. 

They  knew  fear  as  well. 
For  recently  one  night  a large 
raccoon  hadclimbed  to  within 
a few  feet  of  their  nest.  Their 
father  was  quick  to  drive  off 
the  raccoon  with  a series  of 
violent  dives  and  rasping 
screams.  Not  long  ago  they 
had  two  parents  to  bring  them 
food  from  the  meadow,  but 
one  day  their  father  never 
returned.  He’d  flown  into  an 
electric  cable  with  such  force 
that  his  neck  snapped.  It  had 


been  a harsh  spring  for  the 
raptors. 

It  was  then  that  they  no- 
ticed the  dark  shadow  of  the 
hawk.  She  landed  gracefully 
upon  the  giant  nest,  and  gen- 
tly laid  the  prey  before  them. 
She  looked  them  over  quickly 
and  returned  to  the  skies  to 
search  the  meadows. 

The  two  fledglings  re- 
mained in  their  shelter  lined 
with  feathers  and  soft  down 
the  mother  had  pulled  from 
her  belly.  They  were  safe 
now,  concealed  within  the 
nest  she  had  built  for  them. 
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Looking  Ahead 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— Looking  back 
on  the  past  hunting  seasons.  I’m  amazed  at 
the  experiences  I had  in  such  a short  time. 
On  the  negative  side,  I was  exposed  to 
hunting  accidents,  illegal  hunting  activi- 
ties and  poor  sportsmanship.  But  1 was  also 
treated  to  a spectacular  Northern  Lights 
show,  three  bucks  sparring  in  Clearfield 
County,  a snow  white  red-tailed  hawk 
hunting  in  a Bedford  County  field,  and  the 
excitement  of  watching  a 12-year-old 
hunter  field-dressing  his  first  deer.  I’m 
looking  forward  to  my  career  as  a WCO, 
with  more  good  experiences  and,  I hope, 
fewer  bad  ones  in  the  years  to  come. — 
Trainee  R.R.  Palmer. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  The  employees 
of  Metal  Industries,  Elizabethville,  now 
have  a good  idea  what  it’s  like  to  handle 
decaying  roadkilled  deer.  One  of  my  depu- 
ties inadvertently  parked  his  pickup,  with 
a long-dead  roadkill  in  the  back,  next  to  the 
firm’s  air  intake  fans. — WCO  Scott  R. 
Bills,  Halifax. 


Farmer  Sees  the  Light 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— Our  class  is 
made  up  of  people  from  many  different 
careers.  As  a farmer,  my  education  didn't 
include  the  importance  of  wetlands,  but 
thanks  to  the  teachings  of  some  concerned 
environmentalists  I now  see  their  value. 
Wetlands  provide  habitat  for  many  wild- 
life species,  and  they  hold  water  during 
times  of  heavy  rains — thereby  reducing 
flash-flooding.  The  water  is  then  purified 
as  it  seeps  slowly  into  the  water  table.  It’s 
a shame  that  as  we  fill  in  more  and  more 
wetlands,  we’re  also  burying  our  future. — 
Trainee  Chip  Brunst. 

Rules  for  a Reason 

TRAINING  SCHOOL — It’s  not  always 
easy  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
in  law  enforcement  work,  but  WCO  Tim 
Marks,  Mifflin  County,  and  I pulled  it  off 
in  doe  season.  We  were  within  20  feet  of  a 
man  who  jumped  out  of  a car  and  shot  at  a 
deer  as  it  ran  in  front  of  him.  He  missed.  He 
was  surprised  to  see  us  standing  right  be- 
hind him.  In  all  sports  there  are  rules 
established  to  make  them  safe  and  fair; 
hunting  is  no  exception.  And  there  are 
penalties  for  those  who  break  the  rules.  I 
hope  this  hunter  learned  from  his  mis- 
take.— Trainee  Steven  D.  Bernardi. 

A Dedicated  Lot 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— Last  fall  I met 
quite  a few  deputies  from  various  districts. 
I marveled  at  their  skills,  backgrounds  and 
motivation.  While  I enjoy  my  job  im- 
mensely, I’m  a full-time,  paid  employee. 
The  deputy  force  is  mostly  volunteer.  They 
sacrifice  their  time  to  serve  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  commonwealth’s  sportsmen. 
Their  dedicated  service  is  a constant  re- 
minder to  me  of  what  SPORT  is  all  about. — 
Trainee  Daniel  S.  Yahner. 
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Catch  and  Release 


SOMERSET  COUNTY— Two  friends 
from  Crawford  County,  Bill  and  Tom 
Korman,  together  with  Tom'  s son,  planned 
a week-long  fox  trapping  expedition  in 
Clinton  County.  They  made  25  sets  and 
trapped  for  six  days.  Bill  wasn't  sure  what 
was  more  exciting,  catching  two  coyotes 
or  three  bobcats.  After  hearing  the  details, 
I would  guess  the  most  exciting  part  was 
releasing  the  three  bobcats  unharmed.  Bill 
said  it  was  the  most  enjoyable  week  he’d 
spent  in  a long  time. — WCO  Daniel  W. 
Jenkins,  Somerset. 

Like  Father  Like  Son 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— A father 
and  his  12-year-old  son  were  driving  on  a 
Potter  County  road  when  they  spotted  a 
bear  at  the  end  of  a cornfield.  They  stopped 
the  truck.  The  boy  got  out  and  fired  four 
shots  from  the  road;  the  father  fired  once 
from  inside  the  vehicle.  A woman  watched 
the  incident  from  her  house  and  notified  us. 
Tioga  County  WCO  Frank  Bernstein,  sev- 
eral deputies  and  1 arrived  as  the  pair  was 
field-dressing  the  bear.  They  were  charged 
with  hunting  from  a vehicle,  shooting 
within  a Safety  Zone,  alighting  from  a 
vehicle  and  shooting  within  25  yards  of  a 
roadway,  and  illegally  killing  a bear.  Chil- 
dren learn  by  example,  and  that's  certainly 
not  the  way  to  teach  a youngster  how  to 
hunt. — WCO  Richard  J.  Shire,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Attention,  Turkey  Hunters 

TRAINING  SCHOOL — As  spring  gob- 
bler season  approaches,  it’s  time  to  think 
about  safety.  We  all  know  how  important 
it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  woods,  and  there’s  no 
better  way  than  to  wear  fluorescent  orange. 
A few  other  safety  considerations:  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  you  have  the  woods  all 
to  yourself — use  caution  and  common 
sense;  it  is  not  legal  to  stalk  turkeys — legal 
hunting  is  by  calling  only;  and  always  be 
sure  of  your  target — which  in  spring  is  a 
turkey  with  a visible  beard. — Trainee  Terry 
D.  Wills. 


Well,  That’s  Different 

GREENE  COUNTY — In  small  game 
season  Deputy  Steve  Dulik  and  I checked 
a sportsman  who  was  just  getting  ready  to 
hunt.  When  1 mentioned  that  he  wasn't 
wearing  any  fluorescent  orange  he  replied, 
"I've  been  hunting  all  my  life;  orange  isn't 
required  for  small  game  and  I don't  use  it.” 
Then  he  opened  his  car  and  out  jumped  two 
bird  dogs — each  wearing  a blaze  orange 
dog  vest. — WCO  Robert  P.  Shaffer, 
Carmichaels. 

Sacrifice  for  SPORT 

CHESTER  COUNTY — I'd  like  to  thank 
the  sportsmen  who  furnished  me  with  in- 
formation that  led  to  successful  prosecu- 
tions of  game  law  violators  this  past  sea- 
son. One  hunter  gave  up  the  first  morning 
of  buck  season  to  help  Deputy  Jim  Wingler 
and  me  piece  together  the  unlawful  killing 
of  four  doe.  While  many  people  are  unwill- 
ing to  get  involved,  we  must  remember  that 
violators  are  stealing  from  all  of  us  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  hunters  a bad  name. — 
WCO  William  C.  Ragosta,  Nottingham. 

Predator  as  Prey 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— Deputy  Bob 
Tarr,  Erie  County,  brought  in  a dead  short- 
eared owl  last  December.  This  isn't  one  of 
our  more  common  owl  species,  but  what 
makes  the  incident  really  unusual  is  that 
this  predator  had  fallen  prey  to  a red-tailed 
hawk. — Trainee  Len  Groshek. 
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Remembering  You 

WYOMING  COUNTY— Last  fall  a skunk 
crawled  under  a dog  pen  in  Factoryville 
and  was  attacked  by  two  German  shep- 
herds. Because  rabies  is  on  the  rise  here,  1 
wanted  to  submit  the  carcass  for  testing. 
Trainee  Bruce  Metz  was  with  me,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  good  experience  for 
him  to  process  the  animal.  Unfortunately, 
he  stepped  in  some  skunk  musk,  and  when 
we  returned  to  our  vehicle  the  odor  was 
stifling.  For  the  rest  of  the  day,  hunters  kept 
their  distance  when  we  checked  them — 
although  their  dogs  constantly  zeroed  in  on 
Bruce’s  boots.  That  was  several  months 
ago,  and  even  now  when  it’s  damp  or  rainy 
the  smell  returns.  Bruce,  I know  you  wanted 
me  to  remember  you,  but  I would’ve  any- 
way.— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock. 


Making  A Difference 

MERCER  COUNTY—  On  the  opening 
day  of  general  small  game  season  Deputy 
Gerald  Shingledecker  got  a report  that 
somebody  had  just  killed  two  turkeys  in- 
side T urkey  Management  Area  No.  1 , which 
is  closed  to  fall  turkey  hunting.  Gerald  met 
the  witness,  arrived  on  the  scene,  recov- 
ered the  birds  and  interviewed  the  violator. 
The  man  was  charged  with  illegally  killing 
the  two  birds  and  paid  fines  totalling  $400. 
The  successful  conclusion  of  this  case 
hinged  on  the  willingness  of  one 
SPORTsman  to  get  involved. — WCO 
Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville. 


Orange  Works 

ELK  COUNTY—  Last  fall  my  deputies 
and  I made  a couple  observations.  We 
noticed  about  80  percent  of  the  turkey 
hunters  were  wearing  fluorescent  orange. 
We  also  noted  that  of  the  turkeys  we 
checked,  about  80  percent  of  them  were 
taken  by  hunters  wearing  blaze  orange. 
The  number  of  hunters  was  typical,  the 
number  of  turkeys  taken  was  higher  than 
normal,  and  there  were  no  hunting  acci- 
dents in  the  district. — WCO  Richard  S. 
Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 

Yeah,  Right 

McKEAN  COUNTY — After  picking  up 
nine  roadkills  I had  the  occasion  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  deer  populations  with  a local 
resident.  Fie  said  there  aren’t  any  deer,  just 
the  ones  that  are  hit  on  the  roads. — WCO 
James  E.  Rankin,  Port  Allegany. 


Safety  in  Numbers 


INDIANA  COUNTY—  Deputy  Shorty 
Mack,  who  is  also  a farm-game  manager 
here,  recently  told  me  of  a hen  turkey  that 
had  taken  to  traveling  with  a flock  of 
pheasants.  Perhaps  the  turkey  was  taking 
the  advantage  of  the  fact  that  while  hen 
pheasants  are  protected  here,  hen  turkeys 
are  legal  game  in  this  part  of  the  county 
during  the  fall  season.  Maybe  she  thought 
she  could  just  melt  in  with  the  crowd, 
although  the  dramatic  size  and  coloration 
difference  between  her  and  the  pheasants 
won’t  do  her  any  favors. — WCO  M.A. 
Schake,  Homer  City. 
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A Highlight 

While  patrolling  Jefferson  County  on 
the  opening  day  of  bear  season,  something 
caught  my  eye  as  Deputy  Dave  Carlini  and 
I passed  an  old  orchard.  It  looked  like  a 
bush  full  of  grouse.  I backed  up  and,  sure 
enough,  sitting  in  a honeysuckle  bush  were 
five  grouse  and  a large  gray  squirrel.  The 
rest  of  the  day’s  patrol  was  uneventful,  and 
Dave  and  I agreed  that  seeing  a flock  of 
healthy  grouse  was  the  high  point  of  the 
day. — LMO  Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury. 

But  Did  He  Listen? 

While  patrolling  in  deer  season,  I stopped 
a hunter  and  found  he  had  a loaded  firearm 
in  his  vehicle.  If  that  wasn’t  bad  enough, 
the  safety  was  off,  too.  As  I cited  him,  I 
lectured  on  the  dangers  of  his  actions.  I 
then  explained  his  rights  under  the  law, 
which  include  the  right  to  a hearing.  At  that 
point  the  offender  said  he'd  heard  enough 
and  promptly  paid  the  fine. — LMO  Barry 
S.  Zaffuto,  Ebensburg. 

Red  Is  Wrong 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY—  Despite  the 
mistake-for-game  hunting  accidents  we 
hear  about,  some  hunters  still  refuse  to 
wear  fluorescent  orange.  A few  folks  wear 
red  and  believe  they  are  easily  seen.  Red 
clothing  looks  dark  brown  from  a distance 
and  under  dim  light  conditions,  and  wear- 
ing red  is  a cardinal  mistake  when  turkey 
hunting.  Please  wear  daylight  fluorescent 
orange;  it’s  required  for  hunting  most  spe- 
cies and  it  definitely  saves  lives. — WCO 
Stephen  S.  Hower,  Tremont. 

Expensive  Lesson 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— One  of  the 
tools  of  waterfowl  law  enforcement  is  a 
small  and  powerful  magnet  we  use  to 
ensure  compliance  with  steel  shot  regula- 
tions. I learned  a valuable  lesson  one 
evening  during  duck  season.  Never  place 
your  wristwatch  in  the  same  pocket  as  your 
magnet.  It  brought  new  meaning  to  the 
phrase,  “Time  stood  still.” — WCO  James 
R.  Binder,  Shippensburg. 


Live  and  Let  Live 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY—  With 
more  and  more  development  taking  place 
in  Wayne  County,  black  bears  are  being 
evicted  from  their  traditional  habitats  and 
moving  here.  Over  the  past  seven  years 
I’ve  noticed  an  increase  in  bears  and  bear 
complaints.  I wonder  if  we  can  ever  learn 
to  live  with  the  land  instead  of  trying  to 
conquer  it  for  our  own  selfish  goals. — 
WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 

Call  to  Arms 

BEDFORD  COUNTY — After  working 
18  hours  straight,  night  patrol  can  cause 
eyelids  to  get  pretty  heavy.  Deputy  George 
Conner  radioed  to  say  he  thought  it  was 
time  to  head  home,  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice  woke  Deputy  Clyde  Spade.  Clyde 
opened  his  eyes  to  see  a spotlight  sweeping 
the  sky.  We  jumped  into  action  and  rounded 
up  the  culprits,  who’d  killed  one  deer  and 
were  looking  for  more. — WCO  David  R. 
Koppenhaver,  Everett. 

Recovery  in  Action 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— While  as- 
sisting WCO  John  Denchak  in  Schuylkill 
County  during  bear  season.  Deputy  Allan 
Henry  and  I saw  a bald  eagle  soaring  over 
1-8 1 near  McAdoo.  Thanks  to  the  coopera- 
tion between  government  agencies  and  an 
educated  public  increasingly  concerned 
with  our  planet’s  environmental  health,  we 
can  expect  to  see  more  of  these  magnifi- 
cent birds  in  our  skies. — WCO  John  A. 
Morack,  Eagleville. 
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Blind-Sided 

MONTOUR  COUNTY—  While  goose 
hunting.  Bob  Recla  told  me  of  a time  when 
a flock  of  geese  were  coming  to  the  decoys 
and  he  told  his  partners  to  take  the  birds  on 
the  left  side  while  he  took  the  right.  Bob 
fired  twice,  then  felt  a hard  jolt  on  his  head. 
His  gun  went  flying,  and  he  momentarily 
blacked  out.  Bob  thought  he'd  been  shot, 
but  as  he  regained  his  senses  he  realized  his 
partners  were  laughing.  It  seems  that  while 
Bob  was  concentrating  on  his  targets,  a 
goose  a partner  had  shot  dropped  on  his 
head.  I hear  Bob  will  now  be  wearing  a 
hardhat  in  the  goose  blind. — WCO  Peter  F. 
Aiken,  Watsontown. 

Teaching  the  Teachers 

TRAINING  SCHOOL — I’ve  learned 
many  important  lessons  while  training  with 
the  field  officers.  I’ve  also  taught  one 
WCO  and  deputy  a safety  tip.  Never  put 
your  binoculars  on  the  dashboard  when  a 
trainee  is  driving,  unless  you’re  wearing 
knee  pads  and  steel-toed  boots. — Trainee 
Shawn  Harshaw. 

Smooth  Season 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY—  My  com- 
pliments to  the  sportsmen  who  pursued 
small  game  in  my  district  last  year.  No 
Safety  Zone  complaints  were  registered 
during  the  entire  season.  That  makes  our 
jobs  a little  easier  and,  more  importantly, 
keeps  the  landowners  a lot  happier. — WCO 
Timothy  Conway,  Dunmore. 


Taking  No  Chances 

ADAMS  COUNTY — I’ve  noticed  more 
and  more  sportsmen  wearing  fluorescent 
orange  clothing  while  afield.  Even  turkey 
hunters  are  getting  into  the  act.  I was  really 
suiprised,  though,  on  the  opening  day  of 
general  small  game  season  to  see  a fellow 
dressed  in  orange  from  head  to  toe — he 
was  piloting  an  ultra-light  helicopter  high 
above  me.  He  was  hard  to  miss  as  he  flew 
over  me  and  several  hunters;  I guess  he 
wasn’t  taking  any  chances. — WCO  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 

Planning  Prevents  Accidents 

TRAINING  SCHOOL — If  there’s  one 
call  a WCO  doesn't  want  to  hear  it’s  one 
about  a hunting  accident.  There  were  two 
during  deer  season  in  Wyoming  County. 
Both  cases  involved  deer  drives  in  which 
standers  accidentally  shot  the  drivers.  Hunt- 
ers using  this  technique  should  make  sure 
they  know  where  everyone  is  supposed  to 
be  and,  above  all,  what’s  a safe  shot  and 
what  isn’t. — Trainee  Charles  Lincoln. 

Opening  Day  Fortune 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY — Health  prob- 
lems kept  John  Wells,  79,  from  hunting  on 
the  opening  day  of  buck  season.  That  morn- 
ing, though,  he  heard  a loud  thump  at  his 
back  door  and  discovered  a button  buck 
had  run  into  his  house.  The  deer  was  se- 
verely injured.  My  deputies  dispatched  the 
animal  and  gave  it  to  John.  While  he  was 
disappointed  he  wasn't  able  to  go  hunting, 
John  was  happy  to  get  his  buck. — WCO 
Colleen  Shannon,  Luthersburg. 

Aurora  Borealis 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— Night  patrol 
has  always  been  one  of  my  favorite  activi- 
ties because  of  the  interesting  sights  and 
sounds  I encounter.  Last  winter,  for  ex- 
ample, Trainee  Richard  Palmer  and  I were 
treated  to  a spectacular  display  of  the 
Northern  Lights.  The  vivid  colors  and  ee- 
rie movements  of  the  lights  put  on  a show 
that  neither  of  us  will  soon  forget. — WCO 
D.L.  Zimmerman,  Drifting. 
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Orange  Mandated 
for  Turkey  Hunting 


AT  ITS  JANUARY  MEETING,  the 
Commission  adopted  a package  of 
hunting  safety  regulations  to  curtail  the 
number  of  mistake-for-game  turkey  hunt- 
ing accidents,  which  have  increased  alarm- 
ingly over  the  past  few  years. 

Beginning  with  the  1992-93  seasons, 
all  small  game  and  turkey  hunters  will  be 
required  to  wear  250  square  inches  of 
daylight  fluorescent  orange  on  the  head, 
chest  and  back  combined.  Sportsmen  pur- 
suing waterfowl,  mourning  doves  and 
crows  are  exempt  from  the  requirement. 

In  the  spring  of  1993,  gobbler  hunters 
will  have  to  wear  100  square  inches  of 
fluorescent  orange  when  moving  to  and 
from  stationary  calling  positions.  A pro- 
posal that  would  have  mandated  spring 
gobbler  hunters  to  wear  or  display  100 
square  inches  of  orange  while  in  calling 
position  was  dropped  from  the  regulations 
package. 

It  will  also  be  unlawful,  beginning  July 
1,  1992,  to  hunt  turkey,  small  game  or 
furbearers  using  shot  larger  than  No.  4 
lead  or  No.  2 steel. 

The  regulatory  action  came  after  a year 
of  intensive  study  and  consideration  by 
the  Commissioners,  agency  staff  and  or- 
ganized sportsmen.  During  the  1991  spring 
and  fall  turkey  seasons,  there  were  53 
turkey  hunting  accidents  in  the  state,  two 
of  which  were  fatal. 

In  tandem  with  the  new  requirements, 
the  agency  will  begin  an  intensive  effort  to 
identify  and  educate  turkey  hunters.  When 
sportsmen  purchase  their  1992-93  hunt- 
ing licenses,  they  will  be  asked  by  the 
license  vendor  whether  they  hunt  turkeys. 
Issuing  agents  will  forward  cards  with 
names  and  addresses  of  turkey  hunters  to 
the  agency.  Once  a mailing  list  of  turkey 
hunters  has  been  compiled,  the  Commis- 
sion will  send  safety  information  packets 
in  early  1993. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  for  the  1992-93 
seasons  will  require  fall  turkey  hunters  to 
wear  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent 
orange.  Spring  gobbler  hunters  will  have  to 
wear  1 00  square  inches  only  while  moving. 


As  is  customary  at  the  January  meet- 
ing, the  Commissioners  proposed  1 992— 
93  hunting  and  trapping  seasons  and  bag 
limits.  With  two  exceptions,  the  upcom- 
ing year’s  proposals  are  consistent  with 
those  of  recent  years. 

Bowhunters  will  have  an  additional 
week  to  pursue  whitetails  under  a pro- 
posed extension  to  the  fall  archery  season. 
Archers  have  long  wanted  to  hunt  during 
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the  whitetails’  rutting  period,  and  the 
proposed  extension  would  add  six 
days  — beginning  November  2 and 
ending  November  7 — to  the  season. 
Archers  would  be  permitted  to  take 
only  bucks  during  the  extension,  and 
they  would  be  required  to  wear  250 
square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange 
because  the  extension  runs  concurrent 
with  turkey  and  general  small  game 
seasons. 

Changes  to  the  fall  turkey  season 
were  also  proposed.  In  an  effort  to  give 
the  Commission  more  flexibility  to 
adjust  to  possible  heavy  winter  losses, 
poor  reproduction  and  overharvests, 
fall  turkey  seasons  would  be  set  at  two 
weeks  or  less  for  all  management 
zones. 

The  option  to  extend  seasons  in 
specific  areas  would  remain  open.  Fall 
seasons  have  been  traditionally  set  at 
three  weeks  in  Management  Areas  3 
and  4. 

The  move  to  shorter  fall  seasons 


would  speed  recovery  of  fall  turkey 
populations,  where  needed,  over  a 
shorter  period  of  time. 

Migratory  Bird  Program 

The  Commission  approved,  as  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  Pennsylvania’ s par- 
ticipation in  the  Migratory  Bird  Har- 
vest Information  Program  starting  July 
1,  1992.  The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service  program  will  provide  critical 
data  on  the  annual  harvests  of  migra- 
tory birds. 

In  order  to  hunt  all  migratory 
birds  — including  doves,  ducks, 
geese,  woodcock,  band-tailed  pigeons, 
coots,  cranes,  gallinules,  rails  and 
snipe  — all  Pennsylvania  hunters  will 
have  to  possess  a valid  Migratory  Bird 
Harvest  Information  card.  Crows  do 
not  fall  under  the  proposed  regulation. 

Program  cards  will  be  available 
from  hunting  license  issuing  agents  at 
a fee  of  $2  to  cover  administrative 
costs. 


Other  Game  Commission  actions 


In  addition  to  adopt- 
ing safety  regulations 
and  proposing  seasons 
and  bag  limits,  the 
Commission  also: 
•Elected  a new  slate  of 
officers.  Edson  Crafts, 
a Huntingdon  attor- 
ney, was  elected  to  the 
office  of  president. 
George  Miller,  Brock- 
way, was  named  vice 
president.  Roger 
Wolz,  Meadville,  was  re-elected  sec- 
retary. 

•Approved  the  purchase  of  14  proper- 
ties totaling  1,471  acres  in  Beaver, 
Berks,  Blair,  Butler,  Crawford,  Erie, 
Lancaster,  McKean,  Somerset,  Sus- 
quehanna and  Wyoming  counties. 
The  tracts  will  be  included  in  the 
game  lands  system. 

•Directed  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement to  determine  whether 


Edson  Crafts 


changes  in  turkey  management  zone 
boundaries  would  improve  turkey 
management  and  increase  hunting 
opportunities. 

•Approved  a $7,500  grant  to  Dr.  Jay 
Hestbeck  of  the  Massachusetts  Co- 
operative Fish  and  Wildlife  Unit  to 
study  the  survival  and  movements  of 
translocated  geese  in  Pennsylvania. 

•Approved  a curatorial  assistance  grant 
to  Shippensburg  University’s  Verte- 
brate Museum  for  the  preparation 
and  educational  collection  of  more 
than  100  species  of  Pennsylvania 
birds. 

•Confirmed  a $50  taxidermy  license 
examination  fee. 

•Agreed  to  contribute  $2,000  over  the 
next  four  years  to  the  Atlantic  Wa- 
terfowl Council  to  support  a wood 
duck  monitoring  program. 

•Announced  the  next  scheduled  Com- 
mission meetings  will  be  held  April 
7&8. 
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1992-93  Proposed  Seasons 

Early  small  game  (squirrels  & grouse) — October  17-November  28 
General  small  game  (rabbits  & pheasants) — October  31 -November  28 
Fall  turkey 

Management  Areas  2 A,  2B  & open  section  of  Area  1 — October  31 -November  7 
Management  Areas  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 & 8 — October  31-November  14 
Deer  (archery) — October  3-30  & December  26-January  9 
Bear — November  23-25 
Deer  (buck) — November  30-December  12 
Deer  (antlerless) — December  14—16 
Late  small  game — December  26-January  23 
Deer  (muzzleloader) — December  26-January  9 


Seven  charged  in  illegal  wildlife  trafficking 


A major  step  in  halting  the  illicit  com- 
mercial trade  of  Pennsylvania’s  wild- 
life resources  was  taken  recently  when 
Game  Commission  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officers  filed  charges  against  seven 
individuals  for  buying  and  possessing 
parts  of  black  bears  and  soft  deer 
antlers. 

The  operation,  which  culminated 
an  investigation  of  nearly  18  months, 
took  place  in  the  Monroe  County  area 
of  the  Pocono  Mountains.  Officers 
filed  more  than  40  charges  involving 
potential  fines  of  $56,320. 

Charges  were  filed  under  the  Game 
and  Wildlife  Code  for  trafficking  in 
whole  black  bears,  bear  gallbladders, 
bear  paws,  and  soft  deer  antlers. 

A bear  gall  is  considered  both  a 
strong  medicine  and  a potent  aphrodi- 
siac on  the  Asian  market.  Soft  deer 
antlers  are  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  illegal,  commercial  trade  in 
bear  parts  is  not  unique  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. Black  bear  populations  have  been 
decimated  in  recent  years  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  region.  Similar  inci- 
dents were  documented  by  conserva- 
tion officers  during  Operation  Berk- 
shire in  New  England. 

A force  of  15  Game  Commission 
officers  began  the  process  of  bringing 
the  investigation  to  a successful 
completion  January  23  when  search 


warrants  were  executed  at  a motel/ 
restaurant  near  Mount  Pocono  and  at 
an  Oriental  grocery  near  Stroudsburg. 
In  addition,  consent  searches  were 
carried  out  at  two  private  dwellings. 

The  force  included  wildlife  conser- 
vation officers  and  deputies  from  dis- 
tricts in  the  Game  Commission’s 
Northeast  Region;  the  Dallas  region 
office;  and  the  Bureau  of  Law  En- 
forcement, Harrisburg.  Activities  were 
coordinated  from  a command  post  set 
up  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Stroud  Twp.  Police  Department. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a separate 
part  of  the  operation  was  carried  out 
just  off  Exit  53  of  Interstate  80  at 
Delaware  Water  Gap.  A New  Jersey 
resident  was  taken  into  custody  after 
completing  the  purchase  of  a whole 
black  bear  carcass.  The  transaction 
took  place  in  a motel  parking  lot.  Two 
officers  from  the  New  Jersey  Division 
of  Fish,  Game  and  Wildlife  were 
present  and  additional  charges  may  be 
filed  by  that  agency. 

"We’ve  been  aware  of  the  com- 
mercial aspect  involved  in  the  illegal 
trade  of  black  bear  parts  for  some 
time,”  said  J.R.  Fagan,  director  of  the 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment. 

Activity  at  and  near  the  agency’s 
Tobyhanna  bear  check  station  trig- 
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gered  the  start  of  this  particular  inves- 
tigation during  the  1990  bear  season. 
Hunters  bringing  bears  to  the  check 
station  were  being  approached  by  in- 
dividuals attempting  to  buy  whole 
bears  and  galls.  In  most  cases,  the 
contacts  were  made  short  distances 
from  the  check  station. 

Execution  of  the  search  warrants 
produced  bear  parts  including  galls, 
red  meat  believed  to  be  bear  meat  and 
soft  deer  antlers. 

Wildlife  conservation  officers  dis- 
covered a whole  bear  carcass  in  a 
freezer  on  the  porch  of  one  of  the 
private  dwellings  searched  with  con- 
sent of  the  owners. 

“The  operation  was  highly  suc- 
cessful and  went  off  without  a hitch,” 
said  James  R.  Beard,  assistant  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement. 

All  charges  in  the  case  were  filed 


by  wildlife  conservation  officers  Dean 
Beach  and  David  Overcash  whose  dis- 
tricts are  located  within  Monroe 
County. 

Those  charged  with  the  illegal  buy- 
ing or  selling  of  wildlife  parts  as  a 
result  of  this  operation  include: 

Suk  Cha  Carrero,  Monnachie,  NJ, 
10  charges,  fines  of  $15,270. 

Chung  H.  Lee,  Mount  Pocono,  pled 
guilty  to  six  charges  and  a fine  of  up  to 
$10,400. 

Kyu  J.  Choi,  Kearny,  NJ,  seven 
charges  and  fines  of  $9,050. 

Chang  Nyo  Yoon,  Tobyhanna, 
seven  charges,  fines  of  $7,850. 

Jang  Yoon,  Elkins  Park,  five 
charges,  fines  of  $6,350. 

Ins  Yoon,  Elkins  Park,  four  charges, 
fines  of  $3,950.  Jong  Hi  Yoon, 
Tobyhanna,  four  charges,  fines  of 
$3,450. 


Kuziak  joins  Commission 


woman  ever  to  serve 
on  the  Commission. 

Kuziak  was  nomi- 
nated last  fall  by  Gov- 
ernor Robert  P.  Casey 

to  fill  a vacant  seat. 
Mary  Jane  Kuziak  Her  jnterjm  term  wjn 

run  through  January  1993. 

Kuziak  hails  from  Danville,  where 
she’s  involved  in  managing  the  family 


At  its  January  meet- 
ing, the  Game  Com- 
mission welcomed  its 
newest  member  — 
Mary  Jane  Kuziak. 

She  is  the  first 


farming  and  Christmas  tree  growing 
operations. 

The  26-year-old  Commissioner  is 
a former  reporter  and  local  news  edi- 
tor with  the  Danville  News. 

Kuziak  is  a graduate  of  Danville 
Senior  High  School.  She  then  attended 
Dickinson  College,  where  in  1986  she 
earned  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
history. 

Kuziak  is  a member  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  Pennsylvania 
League  of  Women  V oters,  and  a former 
4-H  member  and  group  leader.  And, 
as  might  be  expected,  Kuziak  is  an 
avid  sportsman. 


Duck  stamp  anniversary  showing  slated  for  Greensburg 


In  celebration  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Stamp  and  Print  program, 
the  Game  Commission  and  Sports- 
man Specialties  are  presenting  a show 
of  all  10  original  paintings  March  14. 
The  event  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  and 
end  at  4 p.m. 

Several  winning  duck  stamp  artists 


will  be  on  hand  to  sign  duck  stamps 
and  anniversary  commemorative  post- 
ers. Everyone  attending  will  receive  a 
complimentary  10th  anniversary 
poster. 

Sportsman  Specialties  is  located  at 
220  Willow  Crossing  Road  in  Greens- 
burg. For  more  information,  contact 
the  gallery  toll-free  at  (800)  372-0500. 
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USFWS  restores  Sayres  Dam  wetland 


The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  has 
turned  a 48-acre  cornfield  into  the 
vegetative  wetland  it  once  was.  The 
project  was  a cooperative  agreement 
under  USFWS’s  "Partners  for  Wild- 
life” program;  the  Sayers  Dam  site 
near  Milesburg  is  leased  to  the  Game 
Commission  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  wetland  restoration  site  is  one 
of  more  than  300  the  Service  is  over- 
seeing in  the  Northeast  region  of  the 
country.  Through  the  “Partners  for 
Wildlife”  program,  wetlands  on  pri- 
vate property  that  have  been  drained 
for  agricultural  purposes  are  being 
restored  to  their  natural  state. 

At  Sayers  Dam,  Game  Commis- 
sion personnel  operated  equipment 
rented  from  the  Service  to  break  drain- 
age tiles,  install  ditch  plugs  and  exca- 
vate potholes.  Ducks  Unlimited  and 
the  Susquehanna  River  Waterfowlers 


will  put  in  wetland  plantings  this 
spring. 

“We  expect  a spectacular  return  of 
wetland  vegetation  within  the  next 
year,”  said  David  Putnam.  Pennsylva- 
nia Private  Lands  Coordinator  for 
USFWS. 

The  restoration  cost  only  $30  per 
acre  due  to  in-kind  contributions  from 
other  agencies.  The  Service’s  Penn- 
sylvania field  office  so  far  has  com- 
pleted restoration  work  or  evaluated 
90  sites  on  500  acres.  USFWS  is  cur- 
rently reviewing  sites  in  34  counties. 

Pennsylvania  landowners  who 
would  like  to  see  the  results  of  the 
Sayers  Dam  project,  or  those  inter- 
ested in  restoring  wetlands  on  their 
properties,  may  contact  David  Putnam 
or  Dennis  Brown,  U.S.  Fish  & Wild- 
life Service,  Suite  322,  315  S.  Allen 
St.,  State  College,  PA  16801,  or  call 
(814)  234-4090. 


WCO  Grenoble  honored  by  Safari  Club 


Lehigh  County  WCO  Timo- 
thy M.  Grenoble  has  been  hon- 
ored as  the  Shikar-Safari  Club 
International  conservation  of- 
ficer of  the  year. 

A native  of  Mifflinburg, 
Grenoble  is  a 1986  graduate 
of  the  agency’s  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation;  he 
holds  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
forest  science  from  Penn  State 
University.  He  has  served  his 
Lehigh  County  district  since 
he  was  commissioned. 
Grenoble  is  a certified  police 
pistol  and  self-defense  instruc- 
tor and  has  served  as  a resi- 
dent instructor  at  the  Ross  Leffler 
School. 

The  award  cites  Grenoble  for  his 
continued  excellent  performance  of 
all  WCO  duties,  including  law  en- 
forcement, public  relations,  hunter- 
trapper  education,  and  the  task  of  su- 


pervising a highly  skilled  force  of 
deputy  officers. 

Grenoble  was  presented  the  award 
at  the  January  Commission  meeting 
by  Executive  Director  Pete  Duncan 
and  Commission  President  Edson 
Crafts. 
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Plant  Preview . . . 

Seed/seedling  packet  sales  sprout  in  April 


The  Commission’s  annual  Planting 
for  Wildlife  seedling  and  seed  mix 
sales  begin  soon.  The  sales  offer  land- 
owners  the  chance  to  plant  food  and 
cover  shrubs  and  trees  for  wildlife, 
flora  that  when  mature  will  also  pro- 
vide attractive  landscaping. 

Each  seedling  packet  contains  15 
seedlings,  three  each  of  five  different 
species.  For  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
seedling  types  available,  the  follow- 
ing descriptions  should  help  property 
owners  decided  how  best  to  integrate 
these  plants  into  their  lands. 

Washington  hawthorn  is  a small 
deciduous  tree  reaching  25  to  30  feet. 
It  is  broad,  dense  and  thorny,  and  it 
produces  glossy  red  fruit  about  one- 
quarter  inch  long.  It  is  an  excellent 
stand-alone  tree,  or  it  can  be  used  as  a 
screen,  border  or  hedge  addition. 
Washington  hawthorn  is  not  picky 
about  soil  types,  but  it  should  be  planted 
along  wood  edges  in  full  sunlight. 

White  spruce  takes  a while  to  es- 
tablish, but  it  endures  for  a long  time. 
Its  low-growing  branches  provide  ex- 
cellent ground  cover,  and  as  such  it 
can  be  pruned  or  topped  for  ground 
cover  or  hedge.  Because  white  spruce 
is  shallow-rooted,  it  requires  well- 


drained  to  moist  soils.  The  tree  will 
grow  in  shady  areas. 

American  bittersweet  is  a vigor- 
ous, vine-like  shrub  often  found  on 
fencerows  or  road  banks.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  produces  an  orange  fruit  in 
October  that’s  a favorite  of  birds. 
American  bittersweet  does  well  in  a 
variety  of  soil  conditions. 

The  eastern  white  pine  is  a fast- 
growing native  that  lives  a long  time. 
It  is  a great  wildlife  cover  plant.  This 
pine  does  well  in  fertile,  moist  and 
well-drained  soils,  and  it  is  best  planted 
in  full  sunlight. 

A new  addition  to  this  year’s  seed- 
ling packet  is  the  Japanese  flowering 
crabapple.  It  is  a tree-like  plant,  some- 
times reaching  heights  of  25  feet.  It 
produces  large  quantities  of  fruit  simi- 
lar to  crabapple;  fruit  ranges  from  pea 
size  to  walnut  size.  The  Japanese  flow- 
ering crabapple  bears  fruit  and  flow- 
ers at  four  to  six  years  and  matures  in 
eight  or  1 0 years.  Good  growth  can  be 
expected  only  on  well-drained,  fertile 
sites;  seedlings  should  be  planted  at 
least  eight  feet  apart.  The  plant  pro- 
vides an  abundance  of  winter  food,  of 
which  pheasants  and  grouse  are  par- 
ticularly fond. 


Local  governments  receive  tax  payments 


The  Game  Commission  distributed 
more  than  $806,000  to  local  munici- 
palities throughout  the  commonwealth 
in  1991.  The  monies  represented  in- 
lieu-of-tax  payments  on  the  agency’s 
1.34  million  acres  of  game  lands. 

For  each  game  lands  acre,  the  Com- 
mission pays  20  cents  to  the  county,  20 
cents  to  the  township,  and  20  cents  to 
the  local  school  district.  The  money 
represents  taxes  that  would  have  been 
paid  to  those  governments  had  the 
land  been  under  private  control. 


In  addition  to  providing  land  on 
which  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  may 
hunt  and  trap,  game  lands  also  offer 
recreational  opportunities  for  every- 
one at  no  cost  to  taxpayers  — they 
require  no  services  from  local  govern- 
ments. 

Game  lands  holding  preserve  valu- 
able open  spaces  and  protect  commu- 
nity watersheds  and  water  supplies. 
There  are  currently  287  game  lands 
located  in  65  of  the  commonwealth’s 
67  counties. 
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Scents 


BESIDES  THE  OWL,  man  is  the  most 
flat-faced  of  Pennsylvania's  crea- 
tures. That’s  because,  compared  with  other 
animals,  we  have  no  nose,  both  literally 
and  figuratively.  We  do  not  have  the  long 
face  of  the  deer,  fox  or  opossum.  We’ve 
sacrificed  the  olfactory  facilities  such  a 
face  contains  for  our  stereoscopic  vision. 

This  isn’t  necessarily  bad.  I wouldn't 
trade  what  I now  see  for  what  I have  never 
smelled.  It  may  not  be  a fair  exchange.  But 
there’s  no  lack  of  curiosity.  After  your 
motionless,  camouflaged  presence  has  been 
detected  by  the  superior  sniffer  of  a white- 
tail,  haven’t  you  ever  wished  that  you 
could  experience  the  same  world  of  scents 
a deer  does?  If  binoculars  and  telescopes 
can  be  created  to  enhance  our  vision  and 
electronic  aids  can  augment  our  hearing, 
wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  a “bionic  nose”  were 
invented? 

Imagine  being  able  to  inhale  the  wind 
and  say,  “Yes,  I smell  a rutting  buck  around 
the  comer  ...  a squirrel’s  already  crossed 
from  his  den  in  the  hollow  to  the  ridge 
top  . . . and  my  buddy  Joe  packed  ham 
sandwiches  for  his  hunting  lunch.”  Wild 
animals  can  do  all  that,  and  much  more. 

I recently  read  that  a timber  wolf  re- 
leased across  the  border  in  Canada  entered 
the  United  States  following,  almost  ex- 
actly, the  trail  of  a wolf  that  had  entered  the 
U.S.  two  years  earlier.  Researchers  be- 
lieve the  second  wolf  could  still  smell  the 
tracks  of  the  first  wolf  after  all  that  time. 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


The  olfactory  prowess  of  most  wildlife, 
especially  mammals,  sets  them  apart  from 
humans.  The  world  must  be  a totally  differ- 
ent place  from  their  point  of  “view.”  Any- 
one who’s  watched  a beagle  or  bird  dog 
work  knows  how  full  the  fields  are  to  a 
hound’s  senses,  though  they  look  empty  to 
the  gunner.  That  doesn't  mean  that  people 
are  completely  “scent-blind.”  Our  ability 
to  detect  odors  is  meager,  but  it  does  exist. 
It  can  add  to,  if  not  actually  help,  in  the 
hunt. 

Have  you  ever  smelled  a deer?  Seri- 
ously, have  you  ever  crossed  a place  where 
the  wind  swirled  or  the  air  hung  just  right 
and  suddenly  realized,  “Hey,  I can  smell 
deer  here.”  It  doesn't  happen  often  but, 
especially  during  the  rut,  areas  where  deer 
have  lain  or  made  scrapes  will  reek  of  their 
musky  odor.  The  knowledge  is  next  to 
worthless,  because  the  hunter  can't  put 
nose  to  the  trail  and  go  after  the  deer.  He 
can  more  easily  see  accompanying  tracks, 
droppings,  rubs,  scrapes  and  other  deer 
sign  to  learn  of  the  animal’s  presence.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  our  noses 
aren’t  totally  useless. 

Some  years  ago,  I lived  near  a fellow 
who  raised  a red  fox.  We  moved  soon  after 
“Foxy”  matured  into  a full-scented  male, 
with  his  pen  under  our  bedroom  window. 
The  experience  impressed  my  nose  with 
the  difference  between  fox  and  other  simi- 
larly smelly  wild  creatures,  especially 
skunks.  I’m  so  sure  red  fox  have  been  about 
when  I find  the  scent  lingering  along  a 
woodland  trail  that  I hardly  have  to  look  for 
confirming  tracks  or  scat,  my  nose  is  so 
educated. 

I’ve  even  “sniffed  out”  a bear  in  bear 
season.  Several  of  us  were  out  on  an  open- 
ing day  a few  years  back,  more  for  the  walk 
in  the  woods  than  a trophy.  We  were 
climbing  a mountainside  when  the  other 
gal  and  I stopped,  sniffed  and  looked  at 
each  other.  We  both  had  the  same  thought. 
“It  smells  like  a dog  here,”  I said.  She 
agreed,  and  added,  “Not  a well-washed 
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dog,  either.”  We  quickly  located  the  bear’s 
hastily  abandoned  nest,  a still-warm  de- 
pression in  a blown-down  tree  top.  There 
were  bits  of  long,  slightly  wavy  black  hair 
sticking  to  the  twigs.  If  our  group  had  been 
hunting  seriously,  instead  of  walking  and 
talking,  it’s  likely  we’d  have  seen  “Blackie” 
high-tailing  it  up  the  hill  ahead  of  us. 

Though  my  scenting  ability  is  limited,  I 
have  noticed  that  it’s  on  damp  days,  when 
the  air  is  still,  that  I pick  up  the  most  smells. 
When  it’s  dry,  I have  no  nose.  Every 
hunting  dog  knows  the  sensation.  Last 
year’s  drought  was  long-lived  in  my  area, 
extending  through  the  fall  archery  and 
small  game  season.  I spent  the  fall  sneez- 
ing with  the  dust  and  brittle  dead  leaves 
blowing  about. 

Then  came  a day  of  rain,  just  before 
bear  season.  Hunting  one  evening,  I 
dropped  down  over  the  hillside  into  a creek 
bottom.  Here  the  mist  hung  heavy,  and 
watersoaked  branches  dripped  silently.  I 
breathed  in  the  cool,  moisture-laden  air 
and  had  an  impression  it  was  March,  not 
November.  I didn’t  know  why  until  1 real- 
ized, “The  scents.  I can  smell  the  woods 
again.” 

There  was  a biting,  resinous  smell  of 
pines  and  spruce,  a spicy  aroma  of  damp 
earth  and  leaves,  and  a hint  of  fermenting 
wild  grapes.  With  the  wetness  and  the 
thaw,  another  dimension  of  the  forest  world 
had  been  reopened  to  me.  I breathed  deeply 
to  enjoy  it,  then  I felt  cheated.  The  lack  of 
rainfall  earlier  in  the  year  had  robbed  me  of 


MAMMALS,  humans  excepted,  have  a keen 
sense  of  smell.  But  if  you  pay  attention  to 
what  your  nose  can  tell  you,  it’s  possible  to 
realize  a world  of  scents  that  may  have  gone 
unnoticed.  Seasons,  especially,  have  their 
own  characteristic  smells. 

this  part  of  the  outdoor  experience.  I hadn’t 
known  how  much  I missed  the  scents  of  the 
woods  until  I had  them  again. 

Every  season  has  its  own  potpourri  to  be 
enjoyed.  In  early  spring,  when  long-locked 
ice  releases  its  grasp,  the  soil  exudes  a deep 
pungency,  as  if  it  has  been  stewing  and 
mixing  scents  all  winter.  In  the  spring,  a 
hike  immerses  me  in  the  perfume  of  wild 
blossoms,  so  sweet  and  strong  that  in  the 
bleaker  seasons  I doubt  they  ever  hap- 
pened. Summer  brings  a succession  of 
flowering  plants,  bushes  and  trees  lending 
their  signature  scents  to  the  wind.  In  fall, 
the  sweet-tart  smell  of  wild  apples  mixes 
with  other  fallen  fruit  to  give  the  air  the 
aroma  of  heady  wine. 

Some  individual  plants  have  scents  so 
strong  you  can  walk  through  them  blind- 
folded and  know  they’re  there.  In  New 
England  and  Canada,  I’ve  brushed  past 
balsam  fir  and  released  a smell  that  brought 
back  Christmas  memories.  Here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, I’ve  strolled  in  damp  meadows 
where  the  wild  mint  grows  and  my  foot- 
steps have  filled  the  air  with  their  fresh- 
ness. In  damp  places,  I have  inadvertently 
bruised  skunk  cabbage,  with  less  enjoy- 
able olfactory  results.  And  I’ve  gotten  too 
close  to  the  mushroom  called  the  Stink- 
horn,  and  found  how  it  got  its  name. 

In  enjoying  the  outdoors,  we  humans 
employ  first  our  eyes,  then  our  ears,  then 
our  sense  of  touch.  Shapes,  colors,  sounds, 
weather  and  textures  are  likely  to  appear  in 
the  way  we  describe  our  day  afield.  But 
what  of  smell?  Something  very  odd  must 
happen  to  our  nose  for  most  of  us  to  remark 
on  it. 

It’s  not  our  fault  we  were  built  with  a 
substandard  sniffer.  We  can’t  augment  our 
sense  of  smell  with  gadgets  or  potions,  but 
we  can  become  more  aware  of  the  aromatic 
world  around  us.  We  can  make  up  for  our 
lack  of  ability  by  being  more  attentive. 
Why  not  try  to  “see”  what  your  nose  knows 
this  year? 
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Bears  Need  Space,  Too 


Dear  Mr.  OWL, 

How  large  an  area  does  it  take  to  support  a 
bear?  D.H.,  Etters 

Dear  D.H., 

Bears  do  need  space  to  live.  Exactly 
how  much  they  need  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  bear  and  the  amount  of  food  sup- 
plied by  the  habitat. 

One  of  the  most  overlooked  basic  re- 
quirements for  wildlife  is  living  space.  We 
often  rattle  off  the  others  — food,  water, 
oxygen  and  cover — in  quick  succession, 
without  giving  much  attention  to  the  simple, 
fundamental  need  for  space.  Good  habitat 
provides  these  basics,  and  when  one  or 
more  are  lacking,  wildlife  suffers.  Some- 
times an  area  appears  to  provide  an  ad- 
equate supply  of  food  and  water,  good 
coverfor  nesting  and  resting,  but  still  doesn’t 
sustain  some  of  the  animals  we  think  should 
live  there.  It’s  possible  the  area  doesn’t 
provide  enough  space  to  meet  the  animals’ 
behavioral  needs. 

There  are  two  major  types  of  behavioral 
space  requirements  — home  range  and 
territory.  Home  range  is  the  area  through 
which  the  animal  typically  moves  to  search 
for  food,  usually  on  a daily  basis.  It’s  the 
area  in  which  the  animal  lives.  For  this 
particular  question,  the  space  bears  need 
refers  to  their  home  range. 

Territory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a de- 


fended space.  Some  animals  defend  a 
nesting  area,  others  defend  mating  or  feed- 
ing areas.  Territories  can  also  change  as 
the  behavior  of  the  animal  changes  during 
the  year.  For  example,  a nesting  mocking- 
bird in  my  backyard  usually  becomes  quite 
agitated  and  actually  dives  at  my  head  if  I 
venture  too  close  to  its  active  nest.  After  the 
young  have  fledged,  however,  it  appears 
totally  unconcerned  where  I poke  my  nose. 

Sometimes  the  territory  and  the  home 
range  are  the  same  size,  but  usually  the 
territory  is  just  a small,  defended  portion  of 
the  home  range.  A good  comparison  is  to 
think  of  the  people  living  in  a small  town. 
They  spend  their  daily  lives  going  to  work  or 
school,  shopping,  and  running  errands 
throughout  their  community.  Their  commu- 
nity is  their  home  range.  Their  territory, 
however,  is  their  own,  individual  home. 
They  defend  their  property  from  unwanted 
intruders  and  consider  themselves  to  be 
masters  of  their  own  personal  living  space. 

Each  spring,  I like  to  watch  the  antics  of 
bluegills  nesting  in  shallow  depressions 
along  the  bank  of  a nearby  lake.  Bluegills 
vigorously  defend  their  nesting  space,  and 
it’s  easy  to  map  the  boundaries  between 
neighboring  territories.  From  time  to  time, 
some  interloper  passes  through  the  area 
and  is  chased  by  each  “homeowner”  to  its 
boundary  where  the  chase  is  taken  up  by 
the  owner  of  an  adjoining  nest.  Within  a few 
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weeks,  however,  nesting  is  completed  and 
the  territorial  behavior  breaks  down. 

The  space  requirements  of  bears  are 
home  ranges  rather  than  territories.  Their 
size  depends  to  a large  extent  on  the 
availability  of  food  so  that  some  bears  have 
to  range  farther  than  others  to  find  enough 
to  eat.  In  Pennsylvania,  male  black  bears 
roam  though  a range  with  a radius  of  about 
1 5 miles.  Females  use  a smaller  area,  one 
with  a 10-mile  radius.  Black  bears  are 
omnivorous;  they  eat  grass,  nuts  and  ber- 
ries in  addition  to  some  meat  from  insects, 
reptiles,  small  mammals  and  carrion. 

Grizzly  bears  search  through  a some- 
what larger  home  range  than  black  bears 
and  dig  much  of  their  food  from  the  ground. 
They  eat  small,  and  sometimes  large,  mam- 
mals but  have  to  be  vegetarians  most  of  the 
time  in  order  to  keep  from  going  hungry. 

The  concept  of  home  range  fits  least  of 
all  to  the  polar  bear.  Constantly  moving  in 
search  of  food,  the  polar  bear  migrates  with 
the  seasonal  changes  in  pack  ice  in  the 
Arctic.  Its  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of 
flesh  from  seals,  young  walruses  and  fish. 

As  our  human  population  continues  to 
spread  with  highways,  vacation  homes  and 
hunting  cabins  placed  in  wild  areas,  we 
begin  to  invade  the  home  ranges  and  terri- 
tories of  many  animals.  Often  unknowingly, 
we  become  the  reason  some  species  dis- 
appear in  some  areas. 

You  can  learn  more  about  Pennsylvania’s 
black  bear  by  reading  Wildlife  Note  1 75-29, 
“Black  Bear.”  Wildlife  Notes  are  free  and 
available  from  the  Game  Commission. 

Project  Wild,  a nationally  recognized 
wildlife  curriculum  supported  by  the  Com- 
mission, offers  several  activities  teachers 
can  use  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  living 
space  to  wild  populations. 

“Too  Close  for  Comfort,”  for  example  is 
a simple  activity  that  demonstrates  the 
discomfort  humans  feel  when  they  are  ap- 
proached too  closely  by  another  person. 
One  student  stands  alone  in  the  front  of  the 
room  and  is  then  approached  by  another 
student,  or  the  teacher,  until  he  begins  to 
notice  some  discomfort  or  nervousness. 
Students  can  also  be  spread  throughout  a 
large  area  and  told  to  slowly  move  together 
until  they  begin  to  feel  the  other  students 


Have  a question  about  the  natural 
world  for  Mr.  OWL  to  answer? 
Send  them  to  Mr.  OWL,  GAME 
NEWS,  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, 2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17110-9797. 


are  just  a bit  too  close.  The  following  discus- 
sion then  centers  on  the  space  needs  of 
animals  and  the  reactions  various  animals 
might  have  to  crowding. 

“Shrinking  Habitat”  is  a physically  active 
role-playing  activity  where  students  stake 
out  habitats  as  herbivores  and  carnivores. 
They  each  identify  their  sources  of  water, 
shelter  and  food,  as  well  as  the  limits  of  their 
own  space.  Then  other  students,  playing 
the  role  of  human  land  developers,  move  in 
to  build  homes,  malls  and  other  structures 
that  displace  the  “natural”  habitat.  Students 
then  discuss  the  consequences  of  such 
development  on  the  environment  and  look 
for  ways  to  minimize  ecological  impacts 
while  meeting  real  human  needs  at  accept- 
able costs. 

“Bearly  Born”  compares  the  growth,  and 
survival  needs,  of  black  bears  and  humans. 
Students  use  information  given  in  the  activ- 
ity guide  to  graph  the  growth  rate  of  black 
bears  and  then  compare  that  to  growth  in 
humans.  At  an  age  of  eight  years,  for 
example,  a student  might  weigh  60  pounds 
but  a black  bear  of  the  same  age  could  be 
close  to  300. 

“How  Many  Bears  Can  Live  in  This 
Forest”  is  another  active  role-playing  game 
where  students  become  bears  and  search 
for  food  represented  by  squares  of  colored 
construction  paper.  Some  of  the  bears  are 
hindered  by  “injuries”  that  limit  their  ability  to 
collect  food,  and  one  bear  has  to  collect 
enough  food  for  herself  and  her  two  cubs. 
After  all  the  food  is  collected,  results  are 
tallied,  and  not  all  bears  are  successful. 

Project  Wild  materials  are  available  with- 
out charge  to  teachers  who  attend  a Project 
Wild  training  workshop.  Workshops  are 
offered  by  nature  centers  and  conservation 
organizations  across  the  state.  Contact  the 
Commission  for  the  latest  information  on 
workshops  in  your  area. 
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By  Colleen  M.  Shannon 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clearfield  County 


NED  SMITH  writes  in  Gone  For 
The  Day:  “By  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary even  the  most  enthusiastic 
outdoorsman  is  feeling  the  debilitating 
effect  of  winter  monotony  ....  Then 
one  day  March  suddenly  comes  in 
with  a rush.  Wild  geese  stream  across 
the  wind-tossed  sky,  yelping  their  joy 
at  going  home.  Ducks  drop  into  newly 
open  water.  Hordes  of  grackles  and 
redwings  throng  northward  through 
the  lowlands.  Groundhogs  house 
clean  their  dens  ....  Another  spring  is 
in  the  making  and  every  trip  afield  will 
be  high  adventure.” 

Although  my  district  doesn’t  attract 
many  ducks  and  geese,  I’m  still  able 
to  enjoy  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
waterfowl  migration.  A constant 
stream  of  mergansers,  scaup, 
buffleheads  and  loons  will  dot  the 
DuBois  Reservoir  this  month.  Yes, 
spring  is  just  around  the  corner;  this 
month  will  even  bring  my  first  nui- 
sance bear  complaint  of  the  year. 

MARCH  1 — In  the  morning  I’m  called 


to  dispatch  an  injured  deer  in  Pine 
Township.  Fortunately,  I find  someone 
who  wants  the  meat.  After  issuing  him 
a permit,  I’m  off  to  the  Penn-Gramp- 
ian  Elementary  School  where  I 
present  four  separate  programs, 
reaching  the  entire  student  body  — 
140  students.  Rather  than  present  a 
single  program  to  all  the  students,  I 
prefer  to  break  them  down  into 
smaller  groups  according  to  age.  This 
allows  me  to  adapt  my  program  to  the 
audience  at  hand:  speaking  to 
kindergartners  and  first  graders  is 
quite  a bit  different  from  speaking  to 
fifth  and  sixth  graders. 

I thoroughly  enjoy  giving  school 
programs,  but  it  is  demanding  and 
time-consuming.  I always  gain  an 
appreciation  for  elementary  teachers 
after  spending  a day  in  a school.  The 
comments  and  questions  from  the 
children  are  always  interesting,  and  I 
especially  enjoy  the  thank-you  notes 
and  drawings  I usually  receive  a few 
days  later. 

MARCH  2 — Today  I take  my  two 
deputy  applicants  to  the  Northcentral 
Region  office  for  the  written  exam. 

The  test  is  lengthy  and  covers  a range 
of  subjects,  from  general  wildlife 
knowledge  and  game  laws  to  Pennsyl- 
vania history,  math  and  English.  Each 
region  gives  the  exam  only  once  per 
year,  and  an  applicant  must  pass  the 
test  before  being  invited  to  the  new 
deputy  orientation  class,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  training  school  later  in  the 
year. 

After  returning  from  the  regional 
office,  I pick  up  a roadkilled  deer  and 
issue  a permit  to  a needy  family,  then 
I continue  on  to  the  local  fur  dealer’s 
shop  where  I will  again  tag  beaver 
pelts. 

MARCH  3 — I’ve  been  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  sow  bear  and  cubs  in  the 
den  I mentioned  in  last  month’s 
column.  There’s  entirely  too  much 
human  disturbance  occurring  at  the 
den  site.  I must  take  action.  After 
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consulting  with  my  supervisor  and 
obtaining  permission  from  the  land- 
owner,  local  outdoor  writer  Charlie 
Burchfield  and  I post  the  den  site  as  a 
“Restricted  Area.” 

While  it’s  perfectly  natural  for 
people  to  want  to  see  something  as 
interesting  as  a bear  and  her  cubs  in 
the  den,  some  just  don’t  know  when  to 
quit.  They  get  too  close  to  the  bears, 
and  on  weekends  the  visits  are  almost 
non-stop,  with  people  coming  from 
miles  away.  I’m  concerned  that  the 
sow  may  abandon  her  cubs,  so  the 
area  is  roped  off.  I hope  the  public 
shows  enough  respect  to  leave  the 
animals  alone. 

After  posting  the  den  area,  I spend 
a few  hours  patrolling  beaver  dams. 

As  it’s  the  last  day  of  the  season,  I’m 
checking  to  make  sure  there  aren’t 
any  forgetful  trappers  who  failed  to 
remove  their  sets  by  noon. 

MARCH  4 — It’s  monthly  report  time 
again,  so  I spend  the  best  part  of  the 
day  doing  paperwork.  In  addition  to 
the  reports  and  my  Time  and  Activity 
Report,  I must  also  check  and 
approve  the  deputies’  monthly  T&A 
reports  and  then  type  two  news 
releases  for  the  local  newspaper.  I 
don’t  know  any  officer  who  actually 
enjoys  paperwork,  and  those  who’ve 


Use  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the 
agency’s  toll  free  (800)  numbers  to 
contact  a wildlife  conservation 
officer.  In  the  Northwest  Re- 
gion call  1-800-533-6764;  South- 
west Region,  1-800-243-8519; 
Northcentral,  1-800-422-7551; 
Southcentral,  1-800-422-7554; 
Northeast,  1-800-228-0789;  and 
Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around  the 
clock  during  the  major  hunting 
seasons,  about  15  hours  a day  at 
other  times. 


written  this  column  complained  about 
the  paperwork  load;  I’m  not  going  to 
break  that  tradition.  Reports  and 
correspondences  are  necessary  evils, 
and  the  flow  of  paper  does  seem 
overwhelming  at  times. 

MARCH  8 — Today  I meet  the  other 
members  of  the  Bucktail  Council  (Boy 
Scouts)  Conservation  Committee  for  a 
walk-through  tour  of  the  planned  site 
of  the  Conservation  Camporee 
scheduled  for  May.  The  event  will  be 
held  in  Elk  County,  so  WCOs  Harold 
Harshbarger  and  Dick  Bodenhorn  are 
on  hand.  The  Bureau  of  State  Parks, 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Fish  Commission  and  Game 
Commission  will  all  have  personnel  to 
establish  and  run  activity  stations  for 
the  150  or  so  Boy  Scouts  expected  to 
participate  in  the  camporee. 

Today’s  tour  will  allow  us  to 
determine  what  activities  we  will 
present  and  to  pick  locations  for  our 
stations.  Each  station  must  be 
selected  within  walking  distance  of  the 
next.  The  air  is  chilly,  but  the  skies  are 
clear,  and  we  log  a few  miles  on  foot 
before  we  are  done  picking  every- 
one’s site.  The  cooperation  among 
conservation  professionals  in  the  area 
is  exceptional,  to  the  benefit  of 
everyone. 

MARCH  9—  With  the  help  of 
Jefferson  County  Deputy  Charlie 
Spuck,  an  experienced  trapper,  I 
attempt  to  resolve  some  of  the 
muskrat  complaints  I received  from 
DuBois.  We  spend  several  hours 
setting  traps  in  the  complaint  areas, 
and  I will  be  monitoring  the  traps  daily 
for  the  next  week.  We  concentrate 
only  on  the  most  severe  problems. 

The  city  has  a substantial  muskrat 
population,  largely  due  to  the  numer- 
ous wetlands  in  the  area  and  because 
the  interest  in  trapping  has  dropped 
off  so  dramatically  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Unless  a few  trappers  take  a 
serious  interest  in  trapping  within 
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these  areas,  the  problems  will  only  get 
worse.  I make  a mental  note  to  be 
sure  to  publicize  the  need  for  muskrat 
trappers  in  the  city  next  season. 

In  the  afternoon,  I relocate  a 
trapped  skunk  for  a DuBois  resident 
and  then  spend  the  afternoon  patrol- 
ling SGLs  77  and  90.  While  on  my 
way  home  the  regional  dispatcher 
radios  me  about  several  people  who’d 
just  witnessed  two  dogs  kill  a deer  in 
the  Troutville  area.  Only  10  minutes 
away,  I hurry  to  the  scene.  The 
witnesses  are  there  and  so  is  the 
dead  deer,  a young  doe. 

The  dogs  take  off  just  as  I arrive, 
but  the  witnesses,  who  live  in  the 
area,  do  not  recognize  them.  I follow 
the  animals  but  they  disappear  into  a 
thick  swamp.  This  sort  of  incident 
occurs  fairly  often  and  is  very  frustrat- 
ing. The  dogs  will  no  doubt  keep  killing 
until  they  are  stopped,  but  nobody 
knows  who,  if  anybody,  the  dogs 
belong  to.  I contact  the  local  Dog  Law 
Enforcement  Officer,  Carolyn  Linberg, 
and  advise  her  of  the  problem. 

MARCH  11  — This  morning  Carolyn 
and  I set  a box  trap  for  the  dogs,  but 
don’t  really  have  much  hope  that  they 
will  be  caught.  As  it  turns  out,  all  we 
catch  during  the  entire  week  the  trap 
is  set  is  a large  raccoon. 

I receive  a report  about  two  dead 
deer  on  a big  powerline  right-of-way  in 
the  Spruce  Hill  area  of  Union  Town- 
ship. I go  to  the  scene  and  immedi- 
ately determine  that  the  deer  had 
been  shot.  I take  the  carcasses  to  a 
building  on  SGL  93  where  I can 
thoroughly  examine  them  in  a warmer 
atmosphere.  Both  are  pregnant 
females.  One  carried  two  embryos 
and  the  other  three. 

In  effect,  the  poachers  killed  seven 
deer.  I spend  several  hours  digging 
through  the  carcasses  to  retrieve 
spent  bullets.  Unfortunately,  there’s 
not  much  evidence,  and  none  of  the 
people  living  in  that  remote  area  saw 
or  heard  anything  when  the  incident 
occurred.  I later  type  a news  release 
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for  the  local  paper,  explaining  the 
violation  and  requesting  information. 
The  thieves,  however,  will  likely  get 
away  with  this  one. 

The  evening  brings  my  last  beaver 
tagging  session  of  the  year.  All  pelts 
must  be  tagged  within  10  days 
following  the  close  of  the  season. 
Nobody  shows  up  with  any  fur  tonight, 
so  the  trappers  must  have  already 
fulfilled  their  obligations.  However,  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  trappers 
continues  to  amaze  me.  Just  a few 
years  ago  I would  have  had  several 
dozen  furs  to  tag  on  a night  like  this. 

MARCH  13 — In  the  morning  I deliver 
bluebird  boxes  and  National  Wildlife 
Week  teacher’s  packets  to  the 
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Highland  Street  Elementary  School  in 
DuBois.  Betty  Bigney,  a fourth  grade 
teacher,  has  a keen  interest  in 
promoting  outdoor  learning  for  the 
students,  so  I try  to  work  closely  with 
her. 

Several  years  ago,  I presented  a 
program  on  bluebirds  to  the  students 
and  then  brought  in  materials  so  they 
could  construct  boxes  and  maintain  a 
nest  box  trail  on  school  grounds.  The 
box  materials  were  made  available 
through  the  efforts  of  my  favorite  club, 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Habitat  Unlim- 
ited. 

Unfortunately,  vandalism  takes  a 
toll  every  year.  Today’s  delivery  is 
necessary  to  replace  damaged  or 
missing  boxes.  Betty  makes  sure  that 
each  classroom  has  one  nest  box  to 
monitor  throughout  the  spring,  and  the 
boxes  must  be  set  out  now  because 
the  songbirds  will  soon  be  returning. 
This  year,  in  an  effort  to  dissuade  the 
vandals,  Betty  is  going  to  cement 
each  post  into  the  ground. 

A while  back,  each  WCO  was 
asked  to  establish  a Turkey  Baiting 
Survey  Route  and  monitor  it  in 
August.  I recently  received  a memo 
explaining  the  new  program,  and 
today  I spend  the  afternoon  scouting 
potential  routes. 

We  must  find  and  mark  on  topo- 
graphic maps  the  locations  of  three 
routes  that  are  seven  to  10  miles  long 
and  are  on  lightly  traveled  dirt  roads  or 
behind  gated  areas  such  as  game 
lands. 

Afterwards,  I meet  with  Deputy  Bill 
Pringle  at  SGL  93.  The  Pennsylvania 
Wildlife  Habitat  Unlimited  club  is 
planning  another  project  on  the  game 
lands  this  coming  Saturday.  I’m  not 
able  to  be  present,  so  Bill  has  volun- 
teered to  oversee  the  operation. 

Today  I give  him  a walking  tour  of  the 
area  where  the  club  will  work. 

All  of  this  work  has  been  coordi- 
nated with  and  has  the  support  of 
Land  Manager  Jerry  Becker  and  Food 
and  Cover  Foreman  Al  Borden.  Our 
land  management  crews  don’t  have 


the  manpower  to  complete  all  of  the 
habitat  work  needed  on  game  lands, 
so  they  appreciate  the  help  they  get 
from  interested  groups. 

MARCH  14 — The  morning  finds  me 
at  the  Career  Day  at  the  Penn  State- 
Dubois  campus.  This  is  a traditional 
career  day,  where  high  school  juniors 
get  to  ask  professionals  about 
schooling  needs,  what  programs  are 
recommended  and,  of  course,  how 
much  money  can  be  made.  About  300 
students  arrive  from  high  schools 
throughout  the  area,  and  the  hours 
pass  quickly  as  I field  questions  from 
the  many  students  who  stop  by  my 
table. 

I also  enjoy  visiting  with  and 
sharing  a few  laughs  with  the  dozens 
of  other  professionals  on  hand;  the 
same  ones  return  year  after  year. 

This  afternoon,  after  returning  to 
my  office,  I receive  my  first  nuisance 
bear  complaint  of  the  year.  I go  to  the 
location,  and  although  skeptical  at 
first,  I am  soon  convinced  a bear  had 
visited  the  neighborhood  the  previous 
night.  In  the  skiff  of  snow  were  tracks 
showing  how  he  made  his  rounds  of 
the  garbage  cans. 

I advise  the  caller  to  keep  his 
garbage  in  the  garage  and  to  let  me 
know  if  the  bear  returns  and  becomes 
a problem.  He  believes,  however,  that 
the  bruin  is  lurking  around  the  corner, 
waiting  to  eat  his  wife  and  children  as 
soon  as  they  go  outdoors.  I explain  to 
him  that  the  bear  was  interested  in  the 
garbage  and  will  not  attack  his  family. 

It’s  difficult  to  convince  people  that 
black  bears  are  not  man-eaters,  that 
most  of  our  problems  are  caused  by 
hysteria.  This  particular  bear  is  never 
heard  from  again. 

MARCH  18  — While  working  on  a few 
cases  from  last  year’s  deer  season  I 
pick  up  hunting  license  applications 
from  the  license  issuing  agents.  Every 
year,  after  the  hunting  seasons  are 
over,  I review  the  applications  to  make 
sure  the  agents  are  following  our 
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regulations  and  to  look  for  potential 
violators. 

Today,  for  example,  I am  finishing 
a case  in  which  a man  shot  a 5-point 
buck  in  season  and  then  purchased  a 
replacement  hunting  license.  After 
falsely  stating  on  the  application  that 
he  had  not  killed  a deer,  he  was, 
therefore,  issued  a replacement 
license  and  deer  tag.  Justice  prevailed 
in  this  instance,  though.  The  man’s 
foolish  greed  costs  him  not  only  a 
$100  fine,  but  also  a one-year 
revocation  of  his  hunting  and  trapping 
privileges. 

Later  I investigate  a beaver  dam 
complaint  in  Brady  Township.  It’s 
another  instance  of  how  the  lack  of 
trappers  has  allowed  the  beaver 
population  to  increase,  resulting  in 
more  problems  with  dams  flooding 
roadways. 

The  evening  finds  me  in  my  office 
making  phone  calls.  The  most 
important  go  to  Tom  Newell  and  Ken 
Heffner.  They  each  passed  the  deputy 
exam  and  will  be  headed  to  Harrisburg 
for  orientation  this  spring.  I’m  looking 
forward  to  having  two  additional 
officers  in  the  district. 

MARCH  19-21  — I pick  up  Jerry 
Becker  and  we  travel  to  Carlisle  for 
the  annual  statewide  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Conference.  Half  of  the 
state’s  officers  are  assigned  to  the 
conference  one  week;  the  other  half 
the  next.  This  way  there  is  someone 
to  cover  the  vacant  districts. 

We  enjoy  some  excellent  programs 
during  our  stay,  including  an  endan- 
gered species  and  beaver  manage- 
ment update  from  the  biologists,  an 
introduction  to  Title  18  (the  crime 
code),  training  on  interview  and 
interrogation  techniques,  and  an 
informative  lesson  on  AIDS  and  the 
law  enforcement  officer  (how  to  avoid 
exposure  when  handling  suspects  or 
accident  victims). 

Some  of  the  best  training  occurs  at 
night  in  the  hospitality  suite  when 
officers  exchange  stories  and  relate 


Question 

If  I live-trap  a fox  during  the  trapping 
season,  may  I keep  it  alive  to  collect 
urine  to  make  lure? 

Answer 

You  must  secure  a permit  from  a wildlife 
conservation  officer  in  order  to  keep  a 
legally  trapped  fox  for  this  purpose. 


interesting  experiences.  I enjoy  the 
camaraderie  of  these  meetings,  but 
I’m  glad  they  happen  only  once  a 
year. 

MARCH  26 — My  first  stop  today  is  at 
the  radio  repair  shop  in  Clearfield.  The 
two-way  radio  is  our  lifeline,  but  my 
unit  is  not  functioning.  The  problem 
turns  out  to  be  a disconnected 
antenna  wire  and  is  easily  repaired.  I 
then  leave  to  dispatch  an  injured  deer 
along  the  highway  and  issue  a permit 
on  site.  Afterwards,  I pick  up  and 
dispose  of  five  more  roadkills  and  look 
for  another  that  was  reported  but  is  no 
longer  there. 

March  is  a bad  month  for  vehicle/ 
deer  collisions;  I suspect  the  reason  is 
that  the  deer  are  more  active  now, 
moving  about  in  search  of  food  after 
the  long  winter. 

In  the  afternoon  I investigate  an 
illegal  garbage  dumping  case  and 
then  check  the  records  of  two  special 
permittees  in  my  district.  The  Wildlife 
Technology  program  at  the  Penn 
State-DuBois  campus  and  the  Boy 
Scout  Council  each  has  a salvage 
permit  for  educational  purposes.  I 
check  both  and  find  that  some  excess 
specimens  not  used  by  the  Boy 
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Scouts  can  be  used  by  Penn  State.  I 
transfer  the  specimens  to  the  univer- 
sity so  they  will  not  go  to  waste.  Most 
of  the  items  are  hawks,  owls  and  other 
migratory  birds,  which  can  be  pos- 
sessed only  with  the  special 
permit. 

MARCH  27 — A local  farmer  contacts 
me  about  some  fresh  litter  along  one 
of  his  fields.  The  violator  had  foolishly 
discarded  some  items  from  his  car, 
including  a notice  of  violation  from  a 
local  police  department,  complete  with 
his  name  and  address.  He  soon 
receives  another  notice  of  violation, 
from  me,  and  agrees  to  settle  the 
littering  fine  by  field  receipt. 

In  the  afternoon,  I am  dispatched  to 
Treasure  Lake,  a residential  develop- 
ment in  Sandy  Township,  where  two 
youngsters  have  returned  home  from 
school  but  cannot  get  into  their  house 
because  a “sick”  skunk  is 
on  the  porch. 

I arrive  to  find  a skunk  camped  out 
right  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  I also 
discover  the  truth  of  the  matter.  It 
seems  the  skunk  had  been  raiding 
their  garbage  cans  the  night  before, 


and  the  man  of  the  house  threw  a 
piece  of  firewood  at  the  critter. 

That  surely  explained  the  strong 
odor  that  my  “trained”  nose  sniffed 
upon  exiting  my  vehicle.  (The  smell 
was  emanating  from  the  house  as 
well.)  It  also  explained  why  the  skunk 
was  still  hanging  around;  it  was 
bruised  but  not  seriously  hurt. 

I explained  to  the  kids  how  to  get 
into  the  house  and  told  them  that  the 
skunk  would  leave  when  it  was  ready. 
They  told  me  that  their  porch  was 
regularly  visited  by  raccoons  and 
skunks,  which  didn’t  surprise  me.  I 
suggested  they  tell  their  parents  to 
clean  the  garbage  from  the  porch 
rather  than  throw  firewood  at  animals 
that  were  only  doing  what  came 
naturally.  (I  did  check  back  the  next 
day  and  found  that  the  skunk  had  left 
the  porch  on  his  own  that  night.) 

Some  people  don’t  think  before  acting 
and  blame  all  their  problems  on  the 
animals. 

Yes,  spring  is  in  the  air  and  the 
wildlife  nuisance  complaints  are  on  the 
increase.  I can  hardly  contain  my  glee 
as  I anticipate  the  next  few  months' 
calls. 


]i  ^ Give  Us  This  Day 

An  account  of  the  first  white  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  which 
was  of  Swedish  descent  reads  as  follows: 

On  February  15,  1643,  the  Swedish  ships,  Svanen  (Swan)  and  Fama 
(Fame)  arrived  at  New  Sweden,  bringing  Governor  John  Printz  and  Rev.  John 
Campanius,  the  first  missionary  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  labor  among  the 
Indians  of  Pennsylvania.  Campanius  translated  Luther’s  smaller  catechism 
into  the  Delaware  language  in  the  first  book  to  be  translated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  North  American  Indians.  The  petition,  “Give  us  the  day  our 
daily  bread”  was  translated  by  Campanius  thus:  “Give  us  this  day  a plentiful 
supply  of  venison  and  corn.” 

— September  193  7 

- - - — 
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THE  FIRST  DAY  of  the  1991  deer 
season  found  me  on  a mountain  bench 
overgrown  with  laurel  some  15  miles  from 
home.  The  spot,  a good  two  miles  from  the 
road,  was  new  to  me.  I had  never  hunted 
there  before.  I had  no  idea  what  I would 
find. 

Day  came  on,  the  sky  brightening  to  a 
murky  gray  and  the  green  of  the  laurel 
starting  to  show.  Slowly  I moved  my  head 
to  check  my  surroundings  — and  spotted  a 
porcupine.  He  was  out  on  a tree  limb,  about 
30  yards  from  my  stand.  He  looked  like  a 
black  prickly  ball.  As  I watched,  he 
stretched  out  one  front  paw,  then  the  other, 
then  raised  his  snout.  Apparently  reconsid- 
ering such  rash  action  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  lowered  his  snout  and  became  a ball 
again. 

My  attention  was  claimed  by  a sound,  a 
high  vibrant  whinnying  coming  from  the 
hemlocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow:  a 
screech  owl.  The  sound  was  musical  and 
not  unpleasant.  I wondered  how  the  screech 
owl  had  gotten  its  name;  I had  heard  screech 
owls  whinnying  on  many  occasions,  but 
never  had  I heard  one  screech. 

Turkeys  yelped  from  the  hollow.  Com- 
ing in,  after  he  had  left  me  at  my  stand,  my 
partner  climbed  on  up  to  the  next  bench 
and  flushed  several  roosting  turkeys.  The 
birds  had  flown  on  whiffling  wings  across 
the  narrow  hollow.  Now  they  were  band- 
ing up  again  in  the  hemlocks  and  birches 
lining  the  little  run  that  mur- 
mured and  tinkled  in  its  bed. 

The  turkeys’  crisp  yelps  — one 
even  let  out  a raspy  gobble  — 
served  to  demonstrate  how 
truly  quiet  the  morning  was. 

Most  years  I simply  climb 
the  mountain  behind  my  house 
and  spend  the  first  day  sitting 
on  a drywall  bucket  next  to  a 
blown-over  oak.  But  not  this 
day.  I wanted  to  see  some  new 
country. 

I wanted  to  be  in  the  deep 
woods.  I did  not  want  to  hear 
traffic,  or  neighbors’  dogs 
barking,  or  chain  saws  whin- 
ing, or  bulldozers  growling  at 
yet  another  house  site  (al- 


though precious  few  dozer  operators,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me,  would  be  on  the 
job  on  the  first  day  of  buck  season);  I 
wanted  to  try  a new  place  and  see  what 
experiences  it  would  bring. 

Fresh  Sign 

We  had  located  the  spot  on  a topo- 
graphic map:  two  benches  shelving  down 
from  the  top  of  a roughly  circular  moun- 
tain. 

We  checked  on  them  during  the  small 
game  season  and  found  fresh  beds  and 
droppings.  We  found  places  where  bucks 
had  thrashed  saplings  with  their  antlers. 
The  day  before  buck  season,  we  lugged  in 
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our  portable  tree  stands  and  decided  on  our 
spots.  We  had  miscalculated  how  long  it 
would  take  us  to  hike  in  (in  the  dark,  down 
a hollow  complicated  with  blowdowns  and 
rocks),  but  we  had  made  it  by  first  light. 
Now  we  were  in  our  stands,  safety  straps 
attached  to  trees  — waiting. 

The  cloud  cover  looked  like  rumpled 
gray  blankets.  The  breeze  chilled  me.  It 
had  been  a real  march  to  get  here.  I had 
worked  up  a sweat,  and  now  I was  getting 
cold.  I buttoned  my  coat  and  turned  up  the 
collar. 

An  irregular  high-pitched  whistling 
came  with  the  wind  out  of  the  north.  Soon 
I could  make  out  a big  vee 
of  waterfowl  undulating 
across  the  sky.  I saw  long 
snaking  necks,  white  bod- 
ies and  white  wings  with 
black  tips.  The  swans 
banked  and  flew  right  over 
my  stand.  I listened  until 
their  calling  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  breeze. 

Another  big  vee  came 
over,  and  another,  and  I 
wondered  less  about 
where  the  swans  were  go- 
ing than  where  they  had 
come  from,  what  unpopulated  patch  of 
tundra  they  had  lately  left  behind. 

I lowered  my  face  and  waited.  After  a 
while,  I heard  a rustling.  The  deer  came 
slipping  through  the  laurel.  They  did  not  go 
across  the  bench,  but  kept  to  the  slope 
downhill  from  my  stand,  about  75  yards 
away.  First  a big  doe.  Then  a little  deer, 
probably  her  fawn  of  the  year.  Then  an- 
other big  doe,  and  another  smaller  animal, 
and  another  sizable  doe. 

My  heart  thumped  in  my  chest.  I smiled 
at  myself,  at  the  effect  these  five  antlerless 
deer  seemed  to  be  having  on  my  nervous 
system.  My  heart  kept  thumping.  My  shoul- 
ders trembled.  I lifted  one  boot  slightly: 
The  foot  twitched  like  it  had  a mind  of  its 
own. 

The  deer  were  moving  with  the  wind, 
and  they  were  spooky.  Their  ears  swiveled 
and  their  eyes  checked  in  all  directions. 
Cautiously  they  crossed  the  open  slope. 
Then  the  lead  doe  shied  at  something  (it 


couldn’t  have  been  my  scent,  and  I hadn’t 
made  any  noise),  and  the  bunch  of  them 
raced  snorting  into  the  bottom.  They  clat- 
tered across  the  stream  and  went  rustling 
up  the  far  hillside. 

All  was  still.  A turkey  keened  from 
farther  along  the  slope.  A raven  muttered. 
A woodpecker  drummed. 

It  was  half  past  1 1 when  I climbed  down 
from  my  stand.  I had  told  my  partner  I 
would  come  up  to  his  bench  and  join  him 
for  lunch.  Standing  on  terra  firma,  stretch- 
ing my  legs,  reloading  my  rifle,  I heard  a 
small  crunching  noise,  and  experienced  a 
sinking  feeling. 

I had  heard  a few  other 
small  crunching  noises, 
just  like  that  one,  about  10 
minutes  earlier.  I had  con- 
vinced myself  the  noises 
came  from  the  squirrel  that 
had  recently  hopped  past 
my  stand. 

But  this  was  no  squir- 
rel. I took  two  steps,  as 
quiet  as  I could  make  them, 
faced  toward  the  back  of 
the  bench,  and  raised  my 
rifle.  The  buck  had  a nice 
rack.  And  he  had  defi- 
nitely heard  me  — he  stepped  out  of  my 
scope’s  picture,  moving  quickly  with  his 
head  down,  and  I didn’t  even  have  time  to 
decide  if  he  was  big  enough  to  shoot,  let 
alone  get  the  safety  off. 

He  was  gone.  I knew,  though,  that  his 
course  would  take  him  past  my  friend.  I 
looked  up  at  the  porcupine,  who  had  shifted 
to  another  branch,  and  was  now  engaged  in 
gnawing  bark.  I waited.  In  about  three 
minutes  I heard  the  shot. 

“I  thought  it  was  you  coming  up  the 
trail,”  my  partner  told  me.  “I  didn’t  even 
raise  the  gun.  Then  I turned  my  head  and 
saw  the  antlers.” 

The  buck  had  a symmetrical  8-point 
rack  with  a spread  of  perhaps  14  inches.  A 
nice  deer,  rather  like  the  one  I had  bagged 
on  opening  day  the  year  before,  and  I found 
I was  glad  that  my  partner,  and  not  I,  had 
gotten  a good  buck.  Also,  that  I was  not 
now  facing  the  long  drag  back  to  the  truck. 

My  offer  to  help  was,  as  I had  expected. 


I took  two  steps , 
as  quiet  as  I could 
make  them , faced 
toward  the  hack  of 
the  bench , and 
raised  my  rifle.  The 
buck  had  a nice 
rack. 
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refused.  As  my  friend  finished  field-dress- 
ing the  buck,  I ate  a sandwich  and  went 
back  to  my  stand. 

I saw  two  more  deer,  both  small  and 
lacking  antlers.  I picked  one  up  when  my 
eye  caught  a laurel  branch  spring  back  into 
place.  The  other  deer  slowly  browsed  past 
my  stand.  Another  vee  of  swans  flew  over. 
A band  of  chickadees  swept  in  like  a gust 
of  wind,  chittered  and  bounced  and  fed  in 
my  tree  and  the  laurel  all  about,  shifted  on 
across  the  bench,  and  were  gone.  The 
porcupine  curled  up  in  a ball. 

I got  down,  disassembled  my  tree  stand, 
and  buried  it  in  the  leaves.  A light  rain  had 
been  falling  for  about  an  hour.  The  light 
had  dimmed  noticeably  even  though  it  was 
only  three  o’clock.  I decided  to  hunt  my 
way  back  along  the  bench. 

Dead  down  trees  kept  me  going  slowly. 
The  laurel  soon  had  my  wool  pants  wetly 
heavy.  I was  threading  my  way  through 
another  patch  when  my  eye  caught  move- 
ment. 

The  animal  was  big,  gray,  with  a bushy 
tail  that  hung  down  in  back.  It  came  up 
doglike  out  of  its  bed,  took  four  bounds, 
and  disappeared  into  the  laurel  across  the 
small  opening.  Just  like  that.  My  heart 
scarcely  sped  up,  so  soundlessly  and 
smoothly  had  the  coyote  gone.  It  had  not 
glanced  my  way  — although  surely  it  had 


The  Wingless  Crow  is  a collection  of 
33  “Thornapples"  columns  by  Chuck 
Fergus.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  enter- 
taining reading  will  appeal  to  all  those 
interested  in  our  natural  world.  Order 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Price  is  $10, 
delivered. 


watched,  as  well  as  listened  to,  my  ap- 
proach. I stood  in  the  wet  laurel,  tired,  leg- 
weary,  grinning  ear  to  ear,  having  just  seen 
my  first  Pennsylvania  coyote. 

Wolflike 

Scouting  out  the  area,  we  had  found 
scats,  big  droppings  loaded  with  deer  hair, 
but  I had  scarcely  let  myself  hope  I might 
actually  glimpse  one  of  these  secretive 
predators.  And  yet  there  it  was,  there  and 
gone,  more  wolflike  than  I’d  ever  imag- 
ined, reacting  to  me — indelibly  fixed  in  my 
mind,  a first-day  memory  I knew  I would 
come  back  to  for  a long  time. 

The  rain  stepped  up,  pattering  on  the 
laurel.  Not  yet  quitting  time,  it  was  now  too 
dark  and  gloomy  to  think  about  hunting.  I 
unloaded  my  rifle,  slung  it  over  my  shoul- 
der and,  fully  satisfied  with  this,  the  first 
day  of  deer  season,  headed  down  off  the 
mountain. 
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A PROLIFERATION  OF  GADGETS  has  cropped  up  to  catch  the  eye  of  archers.  Some  can 
benefit  the  bowhunter,  others  are  gimmicks  that  have  little  use.  Equipment  has  become 
somewhat  of  a divisive  issue  among  archery  hunters,  at  a time  when  solidarity  is  more 
important  than  ever  before. 


Crossroads 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


ECHNICAL  ADVANCEMENTS  in 
equipment  have  caused  a lot  of  soul 
searching  among  archers  for  the  past  few 
years.  Sentiment  concerning  the  choice  of 
equipment  has  tended  to  divide  archers  at 
a time  when  solidarity  is  so  vital  for  per- 
petuation of  all  phases  of  the  sport. 

Well-meaning  members  of  Pope  and 
Young  Club  and  Professional  Archers  As- 
sociation have  come  up  with  some  largely 
unenforceable  guidelines  for  members,  and 
some  states  have  regulations  that  chal- 
lenge enforcement  capabilities  of  their  law 
enforcement  officers.  The  purpose  of  the 
guidelines  and  regulations  is  to  place 
bowhunting  on  a high  plane  of  outdoor 
enjoyment  with  due  concern  for  the  game 


we  seek.  Yet  we  are  all  bound,  to  some 
degree,  by  our  physical  limitations,  under- 
standing of  archery  equipment  and  time 
constraints. 

When  Pennsylvania  first  established  a 
special  archery  season  in  1951,  the  Com- 
mission avoided  many  problems  by  simply 
adopting  bowhunting  regulations  that  con- 
form closely  to  those  for  gun  hunting.  Only 
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LAWS  IN  THIS  STATE  are  designed  to  keep 
bowhunting  a simple  sport,  while  at  the 
same  time  reflecting  technology  that  allows 
hunters  to  harvest  deer  more  efficiently.  For 
instance,  blinds  like  the  one  this  hunter 
carries  is  legal;  a crossbow  is  not. 

regulations  specifically  covering  the  ac- 
tual bow  and  arrow  themselves  were  nec- 
essary. 

Even  today,  with  more  than  40  archery 
deer  seasons  behind  us,  regulations  in  the 
current  Hunting-Trapping  Digest  are  sim- 
ply, “DEER-ARCHERY  SEASONS: 
Long,  recurve  and  compound  bows  and 
arrows  of  cutting-edge  design.” 

However,  because  the  regulations  are 
necessarily  condensed  in  the  “Digest”  given 
out  with  every  hunting  license,  there  is 
more  behind  that  brief  summary.  The  Game 
and  Wildlife  Code  elaborates  further: 
“Bow.  A weapon  which  propels  an  arrow, 
is  hand-held,  hand-drawn,  held  in  the  drawn 
position  by  hand  or  by  a hand-held  me- 
chanical device  and  released  by  hand.” 
This  definition  includes,  “The  term  shall 
not  be  construed  or  interpreted  to  mean  or 
include  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
crossbow.”  This  interpretation  has  re- 
mained in  force  with  just  one  exception;  in 
1 99 1 the  use  of  crossbows  by  certain  handi- 
capped persons  became  permissible. 

“Arrow,”  in  the  Code  is  defined  as,  “A 
missile  shot  from  a bow,  having  a slender 
shaft  with  fletching  or  vanes  at  the  butt  and 
a pointed  head  without  any  explosive, 
chemical  or  poison  in  the  head  or  shaft  and 
used  solely  with  a bow.” 

Another  provision  of  the  Game  Law 
that  covers  both  archers  and  gunners  has  to 
do  with  the  use  of  illumination  in  attempts 
to  take  game.  Quite  explicitly,  the  law 
reads:  “The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
[unlawful  acts]  shall  not  apply  to  any  ar- 
chery sight  or  firearm’s  scope  which  con- 
tains and  uses  any  mechanical,  photoelec- 
tric, ultraviolet  or  solar-powered  device  to 
solely  illuminate  the  sight  or  crosshairs 
within  the  scope.  No  archery  sight  or 
firearm’s  scope  shall  contain  or  use  any 
device,  no  matter  how  powered,  to  project 
or  transmit  any  light  beam,  infrared  beam, 
ultraviolet  light  beam,  radio  beam,  ther- 
mal beam,  ultrasonic  beam,  particle  beam 


or  other  beam  outside  the  sight  or  scope 
onto  the  target.” 

Boiled  down,  the  previous  provisions 
permit  any  means  of  illuminating  any  part 
of  the  sight  to  assist  the  shooter  when 
aiming.  But  no  light  or  other  electronic 
device  is  permitted  that  projects  as  a sight- 
ing assist  beyond  the  bow  (or  firearm)  to 
the  target. 

These  provisions  were  written  to  cover 
not  just  the  sport  as  we  know  it  today,  but 
also  to  anticipate  the  ingenious  inventors 
chasing  the  monetary  buck  without  any 
regard  to  how  it  might  diminish  the  sport- 
ing aspects  of  hunting.  Aside  from  whether 
an  electro-optical  sight  provides  an  unfair 
advantage  to  the  hunter,  such  devices  could 
be  an  open  invitation  to  shoot  outside  of 
legal  hunting  hours,  when  natural  light  is 
marginal. 

At  one  time  it  was  illegal  to  hunt  with  a 
compound  bow  in  Pennsylvania.  Origi- 
nally, the  law  had  been  written  to  cover 
hunting  with  long  and  recurve  bows.  Tech- 
nically, however,  it  excluded  the  com- 
pound when  it  first  came  on  the  scene.  The 
law  had  to  be  reworded  before  the  com- 
pound could  become  legal  in  this  and  many 
states.  Georgia  was  last  to  permit  com- 
pounds for  hunting. 

The  use  of  a mechanical  device  to  re- 
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lease  the  drawn  bowstring  is  another  ad- 
vancement prompted  by  the  popularity  of 
the  compound  bow  that  led  to  a change  in 
the  state’s  archery  hunting  regulations.  At 
first,  only  a rope-type  release,  wherein  a 
double  thickness  of  material  was  wrapped 
over  the  string  to  bring  the  loop  onto  an 
activated  pin,  met  the  requirements.  The 
regulation  was  amended  to  permit  use  of 
any  release  that  could  catch  and  hold  the 
string  in  a manner  that  duplicated  use  of  the 
fingers  and  which  could  be  released  by 
mechanical  means. 

Aside  from  these  changes  to  meet  tech- 
nical advances,  Pennsylvania’ s bowhunting 
regulations  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Many  years  ago,  a group  of  us  was  invited 
to  discuss  any  needed  changes  in  the  law 
for  the  burgeoning  bowhunting  sport  with 
then  Game  Commission  Executive  Direc- 
tor Glenn  Bowers.  Among  the  group  were 
then  secretary  of  Pennsylvania  State  Ar- 
chery Association,  Clayton  Shenk, 
Sherwood  Schoch  and  the  late  outdoor 
writer,  Homer  “Dutch”  Wambold.  We  had 


nothing  to  add  to  regulations  then  in  effect, 
but  did  urge  that  they  be  kept  simple.  They 
have  been. 

At  that  time  many  states  were  strug- 
gling to  regulate  the  “new”  sport  of 
bowhunting.  Some  set  minimum  draw 
weight  limits,  others  stipulated  that  a given 
bow  deliver  an  arrow  a specified  distance. 
Minimum  cutting  width  of  broadheads 
came  in  for  attention.  Some  states  required 
a minimum  weight  for  a broadhead- 
equipped  arrow. 

I hunted  in  Wisconsin  when  a bow  had 
to  be  cased  whenever  it  was  in  a vehicle, 
even  between  deer  drives  regardless  of 
distance  to  be  traveled.  One  of  the  latest 
restrictions  from  another  state  is  a mini- 
mum let  off  on  the  compound  bow. 

Although  these  rules  were  undoubtedly 
well  intentioned,  they’re  virtually  impos- 
sible to  enforce.  Conservation  officers  in 
some  states  needed  to  carry  a scale  that 
weighed  in  grains,  a long  measuring  tape 
and  a template  for  arrowheads  just  to  check 
a few  of  their  states’  requirements.  In 
addition,  determining  if  an  archer  was  at 
full  draw  — in  states  where  minimum  draw 
weights  were  required  — would  be  neces- 
sary. 

Bowhunters  in  Pennsylvania  are  fortu- 
nate to  be  unhampered  by  shallow  and 
unenforceable  regulations.  If  you  plan  on 
hunting  outside  Pennsylvania,  check  other 
states’  regulations  to  avoid  problems. 

The  National  Bowhunter  Education 
Program  (NBEP),  initiated  and  fostered  by 
the  late  William  Wadsworth,  promoted 
ethics  and  skills  in  bowhunting.  At  first, 
back  when  I passed  the  test  in  1975,  NBEP 
required  a person  to  pass  a shooting  profi- 
ciency exam  in  addition  to  written  and 
verbal  orientation. 

Unfortunately  — in  my  opinion  — 
pressure  by  commercial  archery  organi- 
zations led  the  NBEP  to  drop  the  shooting 
requirement.  Nevertheless,  NBEP  contin- 
ued nationwide  and  into  Canada.  Some 
states  and  provinces  require  certification 
in  this  or  a similar  program  to  purchase  an 
archery  license. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  made  a 
brave  attempt  after  NBEP  was  advanced  to 
get  an  archery  program  off  the  ground.  I 
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was  involved  as  a director  but  ran  into 
heavy  resistance  from  older  and  influential 
gunners  with  more  opposition  than  sympa- 
thy for  archery.  The  effort  failed  miser- 
ably. 

It’s  safe  to  say  that  most  archery  hunters 
began  hunting  by  using  rifles  and  shotguns 
to  take  game.  Firearms  are  certainly  more 
popular  and  considerably  easier  to  shoot 
than  bows.  The  majority  of  people  who 
opted  for  the  bow  and  arrow  did  so  out  of 
curiosity  and  for  the  challenge  of  the  an- 
cient arm.  Longer  hunting  seasons  and 
either-sex  deer  provisions  for  archers  en- 
couraged many  to  enter  the  sport.  (The 
Commission  is  considering  changes  to  the 
archery  season;  see  “Conservation  News” 
in  this  issue.) 

Except  for  changes  that  permitted  the 
compound  bow  and  its  related  accoutre- 
ments, bowhunting  regulations  have 
changed  little  since  archery  hunting  was 
first  legalized  back  in  1929. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  to  legalize 
bowhunting,  although  Wisconsin  intro- 
duced the  first  season  solely  for  archers  in 
1934.  In  1937,  Pennsylvania  wired  off  two 
areas  where  only  archers  were  allowed  to 
hunt  during  the  regular  antlered  deer  sea- 
son. Fewer  than  a dozen  deer  and  only  one 


bear  fell  to  bowhunters  in  those  areas 
during  their  existence  through  1950. 

Each  bowhunter  must  determine  for 
himself  what  he  wants  from  the  sport. 
Some  archery  accessories  have  gone  way 
beyond  necessity.  Frills  that  are  obviously 
junk  will  die  a natural  death,  but  other 
gadgets  will  continue  to  frustrate  their 
owners  and  over-complicate  the  basic  art 
of  getting  an  arrow  into  the  target. 

Clubs  and  organizations  can  establish 
minimum  equipment  regulations  for  their 
members,  but  in  so  doing  they  risk  alienat- 
ing those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  sport  in 
their  own  way.  Attempting  to  standardize 
sportsmen  accomplishes  little  of  value. 

Two  factors  tend  to  impact  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  dedicated  bowhunters  — laws 
and  personal  commitment. 

The  laws,  stated  here,  are  self-evident. 
Within  this  framework  is  a broad  spectrum 
of  archery  equipment  and  methods  of  put- 
ting it  to  proper  use.  Whether  you  go 
loaded  with  everything  modern  technol- 
ogy can  provide  or  fade  into  the  landscape 
with  the  bare  mininum  is  your  choice. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it’s  not  the  advan- 
tages modern  technology  has  to  offer  you 
that  is  so  important;  it’s  what  you  perceive 
the  sport  of  bowhunting  to  be. 


Books  in  Brief 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

Hunting  with  the  Bow  & Arrow,  ancj  The  Adventurous  Bowmen,  both  by  Saxton 
Pope,  Wolfe  Publishing  Company,  6471  Airpark  Drive,  Prescott,  AZ  86301, 257  pp.  and 
233  pp.,  respectivley,  $36  plus  $3  s&h,  each.  Originally  published  in  the  1920s,  these 
sparked  the  beginning  of  the  sport  of  big  game  bow  hunting  as  it’s  known  today.  Hunting 
with  the  Bow  & Arrow\s  based  on  the  author’s  association  with  Ishi,  the  last  primitive  Indian 
in  America.  From  him  the  author  recounts  Ishi’s  hunting  techniques,  his  methods  for 
building  bows  and  arrows,  shooting  styles,  principles  of  hunting,  and  even  stories  handed 
down  through  his  tribe.  The  Adventurous  Bowmen  documents  the  author’s  African  safari, 
in  1925,  in  which  he  goes  after  the  most  dangerous  game  with  a bow  and  arrow.  Over 
the  years  since  their  publication,  these  two  books  have  truly  become  classics  and  have 
been  refered  to  often  in  Schuyler’s  “Straight  From  the  Bowstring.”  They  will  certainly 
appeal  to  archers  today. 

Fundamentals  of  Bowhunting,  by  Dwight  Schuh,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & 
Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  192  pp.,  $14.95,  plus  $3  s&h.  Selecting  equipment, 
learning  to  shoot,  tuning  your  bow  and  taking  care  of  your  tackle,  and  basic  hunting 
techniques  will  get  the  novice  bowman  off  to  a sound  start.  Subsequent  chapters  cover 
specific  techniques  for  hunting  deer,  elk,  bear  and  antelope. 
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WHEN  MANUFACTURERS  trotted  out  their  lines  of  hyper-velocity  rimfirecartidges  more 
than  a decade  ago,  many  hunters  thought  that  meant  their  22s  had  become  long-range 
arms.  Not  so,  says  Lewis,  although  the  increased  velocity  does  bring  some  advantages. 


Hypei>  Velocity  22s 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


HERE'S  ONE,”  I whispered. 

1 “Next  to  the  stump.  Only  the  head 
is  visible,  though;  you'll  have  to  make  a 
steady  hold.” 

Helen  raised  her  6x  binoculars  and  stud- 
ied the  situation  for  several  seconds.  This 
was  our  first  hunt  in  this  field,  and  we 
weren't  familiar  with  the  locations  of  den 
holes. 

“That’s  not  an  easy  shot,  even  with  a 
scope.  How  far  do  you  think  it  is?” 

“About  45  yards,”  I answered. 

The  reference  to  the  scope  stemmed 
from  the  fact  a local  gunsmith  had  just 
installed  an  antiquated  Winchester  Model 
B5  scope  on  her  5 1 1 Remington  Score- 
master.  He  wasn’t  a proponent  of  scopes, 
and  kidded  her  that  only  poor  shots  used 


them.  He  claimed  it  was  impossible  to  miss 
when  a scope  made  a woodchuck  “look  10 
times  bigger.” 

Seconds  after  my  range  estimate,  the 
chuck  moved  out  a few  inches,  which  was 
all  Helen  needed.  The  chuck  disappeared 
when  the  rifle  cracked. 

“Did  I get  it?”  she  asked.  “I  had  the 
crosswire  right  on  its  neck.” 

“I  didn’t  hear  the  bullet  strike,  but  I 
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didn’t  see  any  dust  fly  either.  Let’s  wait  15 
minutes  before  checking.” 

Less  than  a minute  later  a chuck’s  head 
protruded  above  ground.  Before  Helen 
could  shoot,  the  chuck  emerged  and  stood 
up,  a fatal  mistake  if  there  ever  was  one. 

“I  know  I got  it  that  time,”  Helen  said. 
“But  that  looked  like  a different  chuck  and 
it  seemed  closer.” 

I figured  Helen’s  imagination  was  work- 
ing overtime,  but  while  I was  examining 
the  chuck,  Helen  extracted  another  one 
from  a hole  about  10  feet  farther  back.  She 
was  right  about  the  distance,  and  the  chucks 
were  different  in  color. 

“That  old  fellow  was  right  all  along 
when  he  said  it  was  impossible  to  miss  with 
a scope,”  she  said  in  a ribbing  tone.  “Maybe 
you  should  get  one.” 

Two  shots  at  45  or  so  yards  is  hardly 
impressive  by  today  ’ s standards,  especially 
with  high  velocity  varmint  ammo,  but  that 
hunt  occurred  in  1946,  and  Helen  was 
shooting  an  ordinary  22  rimfire  loaded 
with  Long  Rifle  hollow  point  shells.  Scopes 
were  still  largely  unheard  of  in  my  area,  but 
many  rimfire  hunters  were  warming  up  to 
them. 

I wasn’t  completely  sold  on  the  tele- 
scopic sight,  but  when  I had  an  opportunity 
to  trade  the  Lyman  58RS  receiver  sight  on 
the  Remington  511  for  an  old  Winchester 
B-5  scope  — which  carries  a patent  date  of 
1 909  — I joined  the  ranks  of  the  glass  sight 
fans.  Low  powered  as  it  was,  in  1946  the 
Remington  51 1 with  a scope  was  consid- 
ered a pretty  sophisticated  chuck  outfit. 

For  as  long  as  I can  remember.  Long 
Rifle  hollow  point  ammo  was  the  most 
popular  ammo  among  rimfire  chuck  hunt- 
ers. When  I was  a sophomore  in  high 
school,  I made  $6  a month  on  a govern- 
ment-sponsored school-work  program. 
Train  fare  and  clothes  ate  up  most  of  it  but, 
occasionally.  I’d  have  enough  left  to  plunk 
down  35  cents  for  a box  of  Western  Super 
X Long  Rifle  hollow  points,  which  I saved 
solely  for  chuck  hunting. 

Shorts  at  that  time  cost  around  20  cents 
a box,  and  they  were  used  on  the  trapline. 
The  “high  speed”  Long  Rifle  hollow  point 
cartridge  was  believed  to  be  much  more 
powerful. 


That  wasn't  true,  but  ballisticians  were 
few  and  far  between  back  in  the  Depres- 
sion era.  Actually,  the  Long  Rifle  is  sig- 
nificantly more  powerful  and  faster  than 
the  Short,  but  there  isn't  much  difference 
between  it  and  the  Long.  The  Long’s  ve- 
locity is  close  to  that  of  the  Long  Rifle. 

For  years  it’s  been  touted  that  the  Long 
is  simply  a Short  bullet  in  a Long  Rifle 
case.  That  isn’t  exactly  true,  and  there’s  a 
long-running  argument  over  which  came 
first.  Many  believe  the  Long  Rifle  was 
developed  first,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
Long  was  available  more  than  15  years 
before  the  advent  of  the  Long  Rifle  car- 
tridge. 

The  average  muzzle  velocity  of  a Short 
is  close  to  1 ,000  feet  per  second.  Longs  exit 
at  more  than  1,300  fps,  and  Long  Rifle 
fodder  equals  or  exceeds  the  Long’s  veloc- 
ity. 

The  real  difference  was  not  so  much  the 
velocity,  but  rather  the  bullet  weight.  At 
that  time  both  the  Short  and  Long  used  26- 
to  29-grain  bullets.  Long  Rifle  bullet 
weights  ranged  from  40  to  45  grains.  The 
1 944  Gun  Digest  lists  a Super  Speed  22  LR 
37-grain  Kopperklad  wax  coated  hollow 
point  with  a muzzle  velocity  of  1,400  fps. 

I won’t  get  into  the  complete  history  of 
the  22  rimfire  cartridge,  but  the  Short 
appeared  around  1857.  The  Long  came  on 
the  scene  around  1871.  Approximately  16 
years  later,  J.  Stevens  Arms  is  credited 
with  developing  the  Long  Rifle  cartridge. 
It  was  a 22  Long  case  carrying  five  grains 
of  black  powder  and  a 40-grain  bullet. 

The  22  Long  Rifle  cartridge  has  had 
many  improvements  in  its  100  plus  years 
of  use.  While  many  hunters  think  the  22 
rimfire  is  a mere  toy,  it’s  still  the  most 
widely  used  game  cartridge  — if  wood- 
chucks, prairie  dogs,  crows  and  other  small 
varmints  are  considered  game. 

Over  the  span  of  the  rimfire’ s life,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  obtain  higher 
velocities.  Around  1 880,  the  22  Extra  Long 
came  on  the  scene.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  Extra  Long  featured  a longer  case  than 
the  Long  Rifle,  but  it  offered  little  more. 
Many  shooters  claimed  it  wasn’t  as  accu- 
rate as  the  Long  Rifle,  and  because  of  its 
longer  case  it  wouldn’t  chamber  in  con- 
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HYPER-VELOCITY 
ammunition  sacrifices  some 
accuracy  for  its  gain  in  speed. 
The  50-yard  groups  from 
Remington’s  Viper,  left,  and 
CCI’s  Stinger,  for  instance, 
aren’t  exactly  one-holers. 

Still,  they’re  plenty  accurate 
for  most  hunting. 


ventional  rifles.  It  remained  on  the  scene 
until  the  mid- 1930s. 

About  1 0 years  after  the  Extra  Long  was 
introduced,  Winchester  brought  out  its 
Winchester  Rimfire  (WRF).  Remington, 
on  the  other  hand,  used  a different  bullet 
design  and  called  it  the  Remington  Spe- 
cial. The  two,  however,  are  identical  — 
and  interchangeable.  Both  cartridges  have 
more  power  than  the  Long  Rifle,  and  add 
another  25  yards  of  effective  range. 

The  case  diameter  of  the  WRF  is  too 
large  for  standard  22  chambers,  and  regu- 
lar 22  ammo  shouldn’t  be  fired  in  rifles 
chambered  for  the  WRF.  However,  the 
WRF  can  be  fired  in  rifles  chambered  for 
the  Winchester  Magnum  Rimfire  (WMR). 
Older  rifles  chambered  for  the  22  WRF 
shouldn’t  be  rechambered  for  the  more 
powerful  WMR. 

The  WMR  is  just  a longer  and  more 
powerful  version  of  the  WRF.  Winchester 
brought  out  the  WMR  in  1959,  and  al- 
though it  didn’t  take  the  shooting  clan  by 
storm,  there  are  several  good  rifles  and 
handguns  chambered  for  it.  My  range  tests 
with  several  WMR  rifles  didn’t  show  super 
accuracy,  and  after  a half  dozen  chuck 


hunts  I concluded  the  22  WMR’s  effective 
killing  range  is  no  more  than  125  yards.  It’s 
certainly  no  long-range  cartridge,  even 
with  a 40-grain  bullet  leaving  the  muzzle  at 
2,000  fps. 

In  more  recent  years,  instead  of  devel- 
oping a new  22  rimfire  cartridge,  manufac- 
turers have  introduced  a new  class  of  hyper- 
velocity 22  rimfire  cartridges.  In  1977, 
CCI  brought  out  its  Stinger.  The  Stinger’s 
case  is  slightly  longer  than  the  conven- 
tional 22  Long  Rifle  case.  Bullet  weight 
was  dropped  to  32  grains,  and  with  a full 
case  of  slow  burning  powder,  muzzle  ve- 
locity jumped  to  more  than  1,600  fps. 

Other  companies  soon  followed  with 
their  own  versions.  Remington  brought  out 
the  Yellowjacket;  Winchester  named  its 
version  the  Xpediter.  Other  brands  I can 
think  of  are  Super-Max,  Spitfire  and  Viper. 
There  may  be  more.  The  four  I tested  — 
Stinger,  Viper,  Spitfire  and  Yellow- 
jacket  — are  pretty  much  alike,  except  for 
the  Stinger’s  longer  case  length.  Overall 
cartridge  length  is  about  the  same  as  regu- 
lar 22  Long  Rifle  shells. 

With  higher  velocities  offered  by  the 
relatively  new  hyper-velocity  fodder,  it’s 
reasonable  to  assume  there  is  a significant 
increase  in  energy  and  a much  flatter  tra- 
jectory. 

Let’s  look  at  power  first.  Except  for  the 
Viper,  bullets  weights  in  these  hyper-ve- 
locity 22s  are  about  three  grains  less  than 
conventional  hollow  point  rimfire  ammo 
and  up  to  eight  grains  less  than  solid-nose 
bullets.  That’s  a reduction  of  about  8 per- 

HYPER-VELOCITY  22s  don’t  extend  the 
rimfire  rifle’s  effective  killing  range,  but 
they  do  pack  more  punch  at  normal  hunting 
ranges. 
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THE  LEFT  GROUP  was  fired 
with  RWS  R-50,  the  right  with 
Eley  Tenex  — two  of  the  most 
accurate  rimfire  rounds  in  the 
world.  But  their  low  velocities 
and  unjacketed  bullets  don’t 
make  either  a particularly 
good  choice  for  the  hunter. 


cent.  That  much  weight  loss  will  make  a 
rimfire  less  efficient  at  ranges  beyond  75 
yards. 

The  higher  velocity  generated  by  hyper- 
velocity 22  ammo  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
more  energy.  The  Oehler  35P  chronograph 
substantiated  the  hyper- velocity  ammo’s 
speed  claims,  but  it’s  a ballistic  fact  that 
lighter  bullets  slow  down  quicker.  I didn't 
conduct  any  100-yard  tests,  but  I suspect 
there  is  little  energy  difference  at  that 
range  between  hyper-velocity  and  conven- 
tional ammo. 

Ten-shot  test  readings  taken  six  feet 
from  the  muzzle  show  the  following  in- 
strumental velocities:  CCI’s  32-grain 
Stinger,  1,673  fps;  Remington  33-grain 
Yellowjackets,  1,396;  Federal’s  33-grain 
Spitfire,  1,539;  and  Remington’s  36-grain 
Viper  bullet  exited  at  1,412  fps.  All  veloc- 
ity tests  were  fired  in  a Remington  Model 
582  bolt  action  with  a 24-inch  barrel. 

What  do  the  higher  velocities  of  these 
hyper-velocity  rimfire  cartridges  mean  for 
the  hunter?  More  than  meets  the  eye.  I 
don’t  want  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
22  rimfire  is  now  a 100-yard  varmint  rifle. 
That’s  not  so.  But  I would  say  the  extra 
speed  offered  by  hyper-velocity  22  ammo 
makes  the  rimfire  adequate  for  65-yard 
shots  on  crows  and  woodchucks. 

The  faster  velocity  of  this  new  breed  of 
rimfire  ammunition  doesn’t  significantly 
extend  the  effective  killing  range  com- 
pared to  conventional  22  ammo,  but  it  does 
give  the  bullet  more  punch  at  normal  hunt- 
ing ranges.  This  shouldn’t  be  overlooked. 
Their  lighter  bullets  disintegrate  quickly, 
too  — a real  advantage  for  the  varmint 
hunter  — and  do  not  penetrate  like  solid 
nose  bullets.  I should  point  out  that 


Remington’s  Viper  has  a solid  nose,  and 
would  be  my  choice  for  shots  around  the 
75-yard  mark. 

How  accurate  is  hyper-velocity  ammu- 
nition compared  to  conventional  Long  Rifle 
fodder?  My  shooting,  which  was  some- 
what limited,  shows  the  hyper-velocity 
stuff  is  not  accurate  enough  for  competi- 
tive target  shooting,  say,  but  fine  for  varmint 
shooting.  Standard  deviation  (Sd)  of  ve- 
locities is  often  a good  measure  of  accu- 
racy potential.  The  lower  the  Sd,  the  more 
uniform  the  velocity.  Sd  figures  below  30 
fps  are  considered  good.  The  Stinger’s  Sd 
value  was  17  fps  (ranging  17  fps  above  or 
below  the  average);  Spitfire,  18;  Viper,  22 
fps;  and  Yellowjacket,  19  fps.  These  fig- 
ures show  the  feet  per  second  above  or 
below  the  average  velocity  for  each  brand. 

Shooting  a Model  64  Anschutz  at  50 
yards.  Long  Rifle  hollow  points  printed  5- 
shot  groups  around  one  inch.  Hyper-veloc- 
ity ammo  gave  similar  groups,  but  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  flyers.  Eley  Tenex 
target  ammo  stayed  under  5/8-inch.  I be- 
lieve that  the  hyper-velocity  fodder  may 
not  be  as  accurate  as  conventional  Long 
Rifle  ammo,  but  it’ s plenty  accurate  for  60- 
yard  shots  at  varmints.  It’s  no  match  in 
accuracy  with  target  ammunition,  but  Eley 
Tenex  and  other  high  quality  target  ammo 
have  muzzle  velocities  below  1,100  fps. 

I’ve  mentioned  in  previous  columns 
that  the  22  rimfire  is  eccentric,  and  that 
most  firearms  won’t  give  the  same  accu- 
racy with  different  types  of  ammunition. 
Likewise,  hyper-velocity  ammo  has  a real 
benefit  for  the  22  varmint  shooter,  but  all 
brands  should  be  tested  to  find  the  one  that 
prints  the  smallest  group.  That’s  the  one  to 
stick  with. 
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in  the  wind 


Arkansas  hunters  established  a record 
bear  kill  in  their  1991  seasons  by  taking 
102  bruins.  Bear  populations,  which  once 
numbered  50,000,  had  dwindled  to  about 
50  in  the  1940s  due  to  habitat  loss  and 
unregulated  hunting.  A re-introduction 
program  rescued  the  species;  the  first 
hunt  was  conducted  in  1980,  and 
sportsmen  harvested  five  animals. 

Firearms  accidents  accounted  for 
less  than  2 percent  of  all  U.S.  accidental 
deaths  in  1990,  reports  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation.  According 
to  National  Safety  Council  figures, 
firearms  were  involved  in  1,400  out  of 
93,500  fatal  accidents.  Further,  during 
the  period  1970-90  the  number  of 
accidental  firearms  deaths  fell  more 
than  41  percent. 

Wyoming  wildlife  officials  are 
warning  motorists  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  golden  eagles  on  the  road.  A winter 
with  heavier  than  normal  snowfall  has 
caused  the  eagles  to  get  much  of  their 
food  from  roadkilled  jackrabbits  and 
other  animals.  Because  the  goldens  are 
large,  they  often  have  difficulty  getting 
clear  of  oncoming  traffic. 

Michigan  is  losing  thousands  of 
acres  of  its  oak  trees  due  to  several 
years  of  drought  conditions.  The  state  is 
home  to  six  native  oak  species.  While 
the  lack  of  water  didn  ’ t directly  kill  the 
trees,  it  did  make  them  more  vulnerable 
to  insects. 


The  nation’s  farmers  enrolled  nearly 
half  a million  acres  in  the  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture’s  Conservation  Reserve 
Program  at  its  10th  sign-up  period  a year 
ago.  Total  CRP  acreage  now  stands  at 
34,397,740  nationwide.  CRP  is  a federal 
program  designed  to  remove  marginal 
agricultural  lands  from  crop  production 
and  replant  them  to  trees  and  other 
vegetative  cover.  The  program  enhances 
habitat  for  game  and  nongame  species. 
Farmers  who  sign  with  the  program  are 
eligible  to  receive  financial  aid. 

The  Dept,  of  the  Interior  reports  that 
in  1990  businesses,  individuals,  state 
and  federal  governments,  and  more 
than  200  conservation  groups  spent  a 
record  $118  million  to  conserve 
wetlands  under  the  North  American 
Waterfowl  Plan.  The  plan,  which  is  five 
years  old,  aims  to  conserve  more  than  6 
million  acres  of  wetlands  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  It's  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  conserving  this  vital  habitat  will 
reach  $1.5  billion. 

Last  January's  release  of  two 
California  condors  marked  the  first  time 
since  1987  that  the  species  has  been  in 
the  wild.  Ten  years  ago  scientists  began  a 
captive  breeding  program  to  save  the 
condor  from  extinction;  five  years  ago 
the  last  birds  known  to  exist  in  the  wild 
were  captured  and  placed  in  the  program 
at  Los  Angeles  and  SanDiego  zoos. 

The  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  reports 
that  anti-hunters  ’ attempts  to  stop  a 
controlled  deer  hunt  at  a northern  Ohio 
NASA  installation  backfired.  A local 
resident  claimed  to  have  found  a 
shotgun  slug  that  had  ricocheted  into 
his  yard  from  the  hunting  area.  Lab 
tests  conducted  by  Ohio  state  police 
indicated  the  slug  had  never  been  fired 
from  a gun. 


The  correct  order  is:  humming- 
bird, house  wren,  eastern  blue- 
bird, robin,  killdeer,  ruffed  grouse, 
ring-necked  pheasant,  wild  turkey 
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Big 

Game 
Scoring 
Program 


Many  successful  hunters  want  to  know 
where  their  deer  and  bear  trophies  stack 
up  against  others  taken  in  the  com- 
monwealth over  the  years.  Bring 
your  deer  antlers  or  clean 
bear  skull  to  any  of  the 
regional  offices  on  the 
listed  dates  to  get  your 
trophy  scored.  Maybe 
you,  too,  can  make  the 
Pennsylvania  Big 
Game  Records  Book. 
These  official  scoring 
sessions  are  offered 
only  every  three 
years,  so  don't  miss 
this  chance. 


FRANKLIN 

April  5 

★ 


DALLAS 

JERSEY  SHORE  APril  5 

April  5 

★ 


ALL  SESSIONS  RUN  FROM  10  A.M.  TO  4 P.M. 


★ 

LIGONIER 

April  4 


★ 

HUNTINGDON 

April  5 


★ 

READING 

March  28 


Copies  of  Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records , 1965-1980,  are 
available  from  the  Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Cost  is  $10  delivered. 


On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania  Black  Bears 

Two  years  in  the  making,  based  on  the  most 
exhaustive  and  comprehensive  black  bear  research 
conducted  in  North  America,,  On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears  is  a most  entertaining 
and  informative  video  production  on  Pennsyl- 
vania’s premier  big  game  animal.  Hosted  by  Gary 
Alt  and  photographed  by  Game  Commission 
videographer  Hal  Korber,  this  100-minute  video 
will  appeal  to  all  wildlife  enthusiasts.  It  costs 
$29.95,  delivered.  Order  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA’S  BLACK  BEARS 


uniiitK 


OX  THE  TRAIL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA'S  BLACK  BEARS 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife  patches  have  proven  to  be 
extremely  popular  over  the  years.  The  first  two  in  the  collect- 
ible series,  the  osprey  and  river  otter,  issued  in  1982  and  83, 
respectively,  sold  out  quickly,  and  supplies  are  limited  for  the 
remaining  patches.  Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  WTFW 
patches  — and  fine  art  prints  — are  used  to  support  nongame 
wildlife  research  and  management  programs.  Patches  cost 
$3  each,  delivered.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  FLarrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797. 
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Editorial . . . 


Safe  and  Sure  in  "92 

TO  SAY  THE  LEAST,  turkey  hunting  safety  has  been  a major  issue  for  more  than 
a year  now.  When  35  turkey  hunters  were  injured  and  three  were  killed  during  the 
1990  fall  season,  the  Game  Commission  and  allied  sportsmen's  groups  began  discussing 
ways  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  turkey  hunting  accidents.  Fluorescent  orange,  manda- 
tory hunter  education  courses,  a turkey  hunting  stamp,  banning  rifles,  and  many  other 
ideas  were  examined. 

While  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  various  strategies  were  being  considered,  it  also  was 
hoped  the  tremendous  publicity  being  generated  would,  in  itself,  result  in  a decrease  of 
accidents.  Such  hopes  were  shattered,  however,  when  16  hunters  were  shot  last  spring 
(so  much  for  banning  the  rifle)  and  another  37  — including  two  fatalities  — were  shot 
last  fall. 

With  the  problem  actually  getting  worse  instead  of  better,  the  Commissioners,  in  what 
should  have  come  as  no  surprise  to  anybody,  last  January  enacted  fluorescent  orange 
requirements  and  shot  size  restrictions  that  will  make  turkey  and  small  game  hunting 
more  safe. 

Although  the  new  regulations  don’t  apply  to  the  upcoming  spring  gobbler  season,  we 
encourage  all  spring  gobbler  hunters  to  use  fluorescent  orange  this  year.  Prudent  hunters 
will  not  waste  time  learning  what,  if  any,  changes  in  techniques  may  work  to  their 
advantage.  In  addition,  based  on  the  fact  that  most  turkey  hunting  accidents  are  a case 
of  one  hunter  shooting  another  in  mistake  for  game,  hunters  must  be  absolutely  sure  of 
their  targets. 

Just  as  hunters  need  to  keep  turkey  hunting  safety  foremost  in  their  minds,  so,  too,  is 
the  Game  Commission.  Agency  personnel  are  already  developing  a turkey  hunting  safety 
program  that  will  be  presented  to  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  other  groups  across  the  state. 
Scaled-down  versions  of  the  turkey  hunting  safety  exhibit  used  at  the  Harrisburg  Farm 
Show  and  the  Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoors  Show  will  be  supplied  to  each  region  for  use 
at  malls,  fairs  and  other  gatherings  this  summer  and  fall. 

Turkey  hunting  safety  will  receive  greater  attention  in  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
courses.  Posters  promoting  turkey  hunting  safety  tips  will  be  used  in  HTE  classes  and 
seminars,  and  more  questions  on  turkey  hunting  safety  may  be  added  to  the  examination. 
For  the  1 992-93  license  year,  a poster  will  be  printed  and  distributed  for  display  at  hunting 
license  issuing  agents.  Furthermore,  a turkey  hunting  safety  brochure  will  be  distributed 
to  every  hunting  license  buyer,  and  plans  are  underway  that  will  enable  us  to  send  more 
information  specifically  to  turkey  hunters. 

The  Game  Commission  is  working  as  hard  as  ever  to  make  turkey  hunting  as  safe  as 
it  possibly  can  be.  Every  reasonable  option  is  being  explored.  But  just  how  well  any 
regulations  and  other  initiatives  work,  just  how  safe  turkey  hunting  in  Pennsylvania 
becomes,  is  ultimately  up  to  each  and  every  turkey  hunter.  This  spring  season,  be  as  safe 
as  you  can  possibly  be.  Don’t  put  yourself  in  position  to  be  mistaken  for  a turkey,  and 
by  all  means,  be  sure  of  your  target.  — Bob  Mitchell 

CORRECTION:  Unknown  at  the  time  of  publication,  the  Senate  amendment  men- 
tioned in  last  month’s  editorial  regarding  the  release  of  the  GAME  NEWS  list  of 
subscribers  was  never  formally  proposed  or  added  to  Senate  Bill  1019.  We  apologize  for 
any  unnecessary  confusion  or  concern  this  may  have  caused. 


The  making  of  "On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania's 
Black  Bears"  .... 

Just  One  More  Time 

By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


CRAMMED  in  a narrow  rock  crevice,  back  in  the  corner  of  a dark,  cold  bear  den 
beneath  the  ground,  I hear  Hal’s  cue,  “Okay,  Gary,  I'm  ready.” 

Digging  the  toes  of  my  rubber  boots  against  the  abrasive  rock  walls,  I inch  forward, 
sliding  head  first  on  my  belly  across  a floor  of  dirt,  ice  and  snow,  down  a pitch  black  cavity 
so  tight  I couldn’t  begin  to  turn  around.  I squeeze  through  a rock  constriction  about  15 
inches  in  diameter,  make  a hairpin  turn  to  the  left,  and  slip  into  the  main  denning  chamber 
lit  with  bright  lights  and  Hal’s  rolling  camera  on  the  far  side. 

I curl  up  in  the  bear’s  deep,  dusty,  oak 
leaf  nest,  look  directly  at  the  camera,  try  to 
appear  comfortable  and  candid,  and,  for 
the  15th  time,  casually  say,  "This  den  was 
used  by  a female  and  five  yearlings 
The  lights  went  out,  the  camera  shut 
down,  and  silence  followed  as  I anxiously 
awaited  Hal’ s judgment  of  my  performance. 

“That’s  pretty  good,  Gary.  Pretty  good. 

But  let’s  do  it  just  one  more  time.  Try  to  be 
a little  more  natural.” 

“Natural!”  I snap.  “My  clothes  are 
soaked.  My  knees  and  elbows  are  bruised 
from  crawling  around  in  these  jagged  rocks 
for  the  past  two  hours,  and  I have  a splitting 
headache.  My  pupils  dilate  to  the  size  of 
dimes  when  I’m  back  in  that  dark  cavity, 
then  I crawl  in  here  and  get  blinded  by 
lights.  And  you  want  me  to  be  a little  more 
natural? 

“I  feel  natural  talking  to  people,  not 
objects.  Talking  to  your  camera  is  like 
talking  to  a giant,  glass-eyed  Cyclops.  It 
never  laughs,  it  never  smiles,  it  never 
frowns.  I don’t  have  a clue  to  how  things 
are  going  — and  if  you  react,  we  have  to 
shoot  it  over  again  anyway.” 


FILMING  THE  BEAR  VIDEO  took  video- 
grapher  Hal  Korber  and  biologist  Gary  Alt 
i more  than  two  years  to  complete.  The 
I finished  product  reflects  the  pair’s 
dedication  and  professionalism. 
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Hal  and  I then  both  burst  out  laughing. 
This  wasn’t  iny  first  tantrum.  I vented 
frustration  regularly,  and  we  always 
laughed  hysterically  after  each  episode. 
But  it  was  never  long  before  we  were 
filming  again.  We  shot  that  den  scene  over 
and  over,  for  another  hour,  until  we  finally 
got  it  right.  It  was  just  one  of  many  scenes 
filmed  in  the  production  of  “On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears.” 

This  100-minute  documentary  shares 
what  the  Game  Commission  has  learned 
about  black  bears  over  the  past  two  de- 
cades. I’m  credited  with  writing  the  script 
and  narrating  the  video.  Hal  is  credited 
with  videography  and  production.  But  in 
creating  this  product  our  roles  often  over- 
lapped. The  video  is  a pooling  of  our 
individual  dreams  and  talents,  which 
complemented  each  other  in  nearly  every 
respect. 

One  challenging  aspect  of  creating  this 
documentary  was  condensing  more  than 
20  years  of  bear  research  into  100  minutes 
of  video.  For  me,  it  was  painfully  con- 
densed. Few  people  will  ever  realize  how 
much  work  went  into  the  research.  For 
example,  we  walked  more  than  a thousand 
miles,  often  through  deep  snow  during  the 
harshest  days  of  winter,  to  answer  one 
simple  question,  “How  often  do  bears  re- 
use their  dens?”  Yet,  in  the  video,  the 
subject  is  covered  in  just  52  seconds. 

In  creating  a segment  on  food  habits, 
Hal  and  I listed  the  shots  necessary  to 
portray  the  bears’  omnivorous  diets.  Hal 
already  had  excellent  footage  of  blueber- 
ries, blackberries,  juneberries,  skunk  cab- 
bage, beechnuts,  acorns,  ants  and  other 


favored  foods.  He  had  also  filmed  bears 
feeding  on  blueberries  and  grasses,  and 
flipping  rocks  and  tearing  apart  rotten 
stumps  and  logs  in  search  of  insects. 

Conspicuously  missing,  however,  were 
scenes  of  bears  feeding  on  flesh.  Deer  that 
die  in  the  winter  are  important  food  for 
bears  in  the  spring,  and  we  felt  it  was 
crucial  to  illustrate  this  carnivorous  aspect. 

I vividly  remember  saying  to  Hal:  "This 
will  be  easy.  We'll  just  go  out  and  pick  up 
a roadkilled  deer,  and  I know  the  perfect 
bear  to  give  it  to  — a radio-collared  fe- 
male that  spends  so  much  time  in  a human 
development  she  practically  ignores 
people.  We  can  film  her  dragging  off  and 
eating  the  deer.  This  shouldn’t  take  more 
than  a few  hours.” 

For  nearly  a week,  like  vultures,  we 
combed  the  highways  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania in  search  of  a dead  deer.  But  no 
luck;  not  even  wildlife  conservation  offic- 
ers, who  are  usually  plagued  with  roadkills, 
could  help  us.  Collectively,  all  we  found 
were  the  remains  of  two  deer  along  Inter- 
state 84.  Knowing  nearly  40,000  roadkills 
are  reported  each  year,  it  was  hard  to 
believe  we  couldn’t  find  even  one  that  was 
suitable  for  filming. 

Finally,  we  got  a hot  tip;  two  roadkills 
had  been  disposed  of  in  a large  dumpster 
near  Lords  Valley.  By  the  time  we  got 
there,  they  were  buried  in  garbage.  I jumped 
into  the  dumpster  and  rummaged  around, 
eventually  uncovering  both  deer.  One  was 
mangled,  the  other  was  in  “mint”  condi- 
tion. Just  as  we  fished  the  deer  out  a 
Mercedes  pulled  up.  The  suited  driver 
stared  in  disbelief  as  we  joyously  carried 
our  prize  past  him  to  our  truck.  He 
must  have  thought  we  were  the  two 
most  desperate  souls  he’d  ever  seen. 

Within  two  hours  we  had  filmed 
our  bear  dragging  and  eating  the 
deer,  just  as  we  had  hoped,  and  an- 
other sequence  was  completed. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 
producing  this  documentary  was  not 
filming  bears,  but  rather  recording 

BEAR  CUB  footage  provided  an 
exclusive  look  at  a little-know  facet  of 
the  animal’s  life. 
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The  black  bear  is  one 
of  our  most  popular 
mammals.  The  new 
video  gives  audi- 
ences an  excellent 
view  of  this  majestic 
animal.  Many  people 
don't  realize  bears  will 
eat  dead  deer,  or  how 
small  and  cramped  their 
dens  can  be.  Only 
through  research  proce- 
dures such  as  radio 
tracking  can  we  begin  to 
understand  the  habits  of 
such  a secretive 
animal. 
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narration  — both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
studio.  It  was  unfathomable  how  many 
things  could,  and  did.  go  wrong. 

1 never  realized  our  environment  was  so 
saturated  with  sound  pollution.  Countless 
times  our  audio  was  ruined  by  roaring 
truck  tires  on  interstate  highways,  or  the 
droning  buzz  of  distant  chain  saws,  motor- 
cycles or  snowmobiles.  Other  times  it  was 
construction  workers  hammering  or  ste- 
reos blaring  from  over  a mile  away. 

Whenever  we  taped 
within  sight  of  a road, 
halfway  through  my 
lines  someone  invari- 
ably would  drift  along 
and  yell  something 
like,  “Hey,  you  guys 
need  help?” 

We  retreated  to 
some  of  the  most  re- 
mote locations  to 
record,  only  to  be 
drowned  out  by  low 
flying  aircraft.  It 
seemed  like  every  jet 
on  the  entire  East  Coast 
flew  over  the  Poconos. 

It  wasn’t  only  hu- 
man-related distur- 
bances that  cut  many 
of  our  sessions  short  — 
nature  worked  her 
share  of  wonders  as 
well . Often  it  was  wind, 
thunder  or  rain  drops. 

In  one  case,  I was  delivering  my  lines 
perfectly  when  a noisy  little  deer  mouse 
ruined  the  audio  by  rustling  the  crisp  leaves 
at  my  feet. 

The  most  common  causes  for  repeating 
narration,  however,  were  the  words  out  of 
my  mouth.  Time  and  time  again,  I either 
stuttered,  forgot  part  of  the  script,  or  went 
off  on  a tangent.  Hal,  in  his  relentless 
pursuit  of  perfection,  politely  requested, 
“Let’s  do  it  just  one  more  time.  Just  one 
more  time,  Gary.”  Often  we  repeated  the 
sequence  20  times  or  more,  until,  to  my 
great  relief,  Hal  ran  out  of  tape  or  his 
batteries  died. 

Nonetheless,  I felt  certain  working  in 
the  studio  would  be  a cinch.  I was  wrong. 


Scores  of  takes  were  ruined  by  people 
slamming  doors,  talking  too  loudly  in 
nearby  halls,  or  walking  too  heavily  on  the 
floor  above  the  studio. 

Sometimes  I would  start  to  read  and  Hal 
would  interrupt,  “You're  talking  too  close 
to  the  microphone,”  or  “You  better  get  a 
drink,  your  lips  are  making  smacking 
sounds.”  But  wherever  we  filmed,  in  the 
wild  or  in  the  studio,  Hal’s  trademark 
phrase  haunted  me  endlessly,  “Just  one 
more  time.” 

For  Hal  and  me,  this 
documentary  monopo- 
lized much  of  our  lives 
for  the  past  2 years, 
but  it  provided  more 
adventures  than  many 
people  encounter  in  a 
lifetime.  We  pursued 
bears  relentlessly,  film- 
ing them  in  dens,  in 
trees,  crossing  roads, 
and  bathing  in  wallows. 
We  filmed  rare  scenes 
of  cubs  on  their  first 
day  of  life,  of  foster 
mother  bears  adopting 
orphan  cubs,  and  of 
bears  breeding,  fight- 
ing and  playing. 

We  worked  long 
hours,  on  holidays  and 
weekends,  during  all 
kinds  of  weather,  and 
sometimes  among 
clouds  of  menacing  insects  to  put  this 
video  together.  But  it  was  well  worth  it. 
I'm  proud  of  the  informative  and  educa- 
tional style  of  the  documentary,  and  of 
Hal’s  artistic  videography  and  music  se- 
lections. I’m  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
have  played  a role  in  its  creation. 

I’ve  viewed  “On  the  Trail  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s Black  Bears,”  at  least  20  times, 
but  my  inner  voice,  which  sounds  a lot  like 
Hal,  says  “Let’s  watch  it  again,  just  one 
more  time.” 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black 
Bears”  may  be  ordered  from  the  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797.  Price  is 
$29.95  delivered. 


ONE  CHALLENGING  aspect  of  creat- 
ing the  documentary  was  condensing 
more  than  20  years  of  research  into 
1 00  minutes  of  video. 
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THE  BIG  GOBBLER  sprang  into  the  air  and  sailed  between  the  two  ridges.  For  me,  just 
seeing  the  turkey  made  the  hunt  a success. 


First  Turkey 

By  Dan  Martin 


MY  COUSIN  ED  was  in  front  as  we 
walked  down  the  dark  forest  path. 
He  hurried,  but  his  footsteps  were  very 
deliberate.  He  made  no  sound  and  paused 
each  time  the  turkey  gobbled.  I couldn’t 
understand  why  Ed  just  didn’t  set  up  and 
start  calling.  I was  a spring  turkey  hunting 
novice,  and  the  gobbling  was  driving  me 
crazy.  I was  impatient  to  try  my  calling 
skills  on  a real  bird. 

Ed  Jones  had  been  hunting  turkeys  for 
nearly  25  years,  mostly  around  his  home  in 
the  Centre  County  town  of  Philipsburg.  He 
often  told  me  stories  how  his  Uncle  Alf  and 
his  dad,  Ed  Jones,  Sr.,  hunted  the  big  birds 
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years  before  turkey  hunting  became  popu- 
lar. Jones  was  a patient  sportsman  who 
tagged  a lot  of  birds  over  the  years. 

For  me,  hunting  with  cousin  Ed,  Jr., 
meant  lots  of  walking  and  hunting  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  no  matter  how  bad.  Ed 
always  said,  “You  can’t  shoot  anything 
sitting  in  a pickup.” 

Finally,  we  stopped.  Ed  signaled  me  to 
move  to  the  right  and  set  up.  About  time,  I 
thought.  As  quietly  as  possible  I sat  down 
against  a large  rock  oak  and  slowly  scraped 
the  leaves  away  from  me  with  my  boots. 
Under  my  camo  mask,  sweat  soon  began 
dripping  off  the  end  of  my  nose.  Ed  disap- 
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peared  down  a low  rise  about  30  yards  to 
my  left.  I dug  into  my  pocket  and  put  my 
new,  but  worn  in,  diaphragm  call  between 
my  lips. 

The  gobbler  had  been  screaming  at  a 
barred  owl  since  we  entered  the  woods. 
The  “who  cooks  for  you,  who  cooks  for  you 
all”  calls  emanating  from  the  woods 
sounded  exactly  like  the  ones  on  a turkey 
calling  cassette  I recently  bought.  The  owl 
seemed  to  take  great  delight  in  rattling  the 
gobbler.  Just  before  daylight,  the  first  owl 
was  joined  by  another.  Their  calls  were 
coming  from  a nearby  tree  between  me  and 
the  turkey.  I could  just  imagine  the  gobbler 
pacing  back  and  forth  on  his  limb,  venting 
his  irritation  at  the  arrogance  of  the  owls 
for  daring  to  disturb  him. 

At  daylight  the  owls  shut  up  and  Ed 
made  the  first  sound  of  any  kind  since 
leaving  the  truck. 


“Cluck”  . . . pause  . . .“cluck,  cluck.” 
The  gobbler  answered  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic triple  gobble  I could  ever  imag- 
ine. Wanting  to  contribute,  I tried  a cackle 
with  my  mouth  call.  To  my  surprise,  the 
turkey  answered  immediately. 

This  is  going  to  be  easy,  I thought.  Ed 
clucked  with  his  box  call,  softly  at  first,  but 
then  he  gradually  increased  the  intensity 
and  volume.  Nothing  happened.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  old  bird  was  still  perched  on 
his  evening  roost,  perfectly  content  to  stay 
right  where  he  was. 

After  about  an  hour,  though,  the 
gobbler’s  call  seemed  more  muffled  and 
farther  away.  He  was  still  interested,  but  it 
appeared  he  wanted  us  to  come  to  him.  I 
stood  up  and  carefully  walked  over  to  Ed. 
He  stood  as  I approached,  raised  his  mask 
and  gave  me  a wide  grin.  His  brown  eyes 
turned  toward  the  gobbler  and  he  whis- 


Fun  Games 

Wild  flower  Give-Away 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Match  each  wildflower  with  the  correct  description.  The  underlined  word 
should  help  you. 


Skunk  Cabbaae 

A.  small  purplish  flower;  the  roots  pro- 
duce a spice 

Bloodroot 

B.  common  rosette  plant  whose  French 
name  is  “the  tooth  of  a lion” 

Bluets 

C.  its  distinct  animal  odor  gives  away  its 
presence 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

D.  white  flower  whose  stem  secretes  an 
orange  juice 

Painted  Trillium 

E.  early  plant  whose  yellow  flower  ap- 
pears before  its  horse-shaped  leaves  do 

Wild  Ginaer 

F.  found  in  clusters,  its  four  delicate  flow- 
ers are  pale  blue  to  white 

Coltsfoot 

G.  a red  tint  is  noticeable  in  the  center  of 
this  blue  flower 

Dandelion 

H.  peek  inside  the  spathe  to  find  the 
“preacher” 

answers  on  p.  64 
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pered,  “Stubborn  old  bird.  Thought  he’d 
never  come  off  his  roost.  He  sure  likes  to 
talk,  but  he’s  probably  with  hens.  Let’s 
move.” 

We  edged  off  to  the  right,  trying  to  flank 
the  gobbler  without  flushing  him.  A slight 
drizzle  began  to  fall  just  as  we  came  to  a 
deep  ravine.  Across  the  ravine,  the  gobbler 
continued  to  announce  his  dominance.  Ed 
motioned  for  me  to  set  up. 

The  bird  was  no  more  than  150  yards 
away  but  was  separated  from  us  by  thick 
cover.  Unable  to  get  any  closer,  we  just 
hoped  the  bird  would  tire  of  the  game  and 
launch  himself  across  the  ravine  toward  us. 
Around  eight  o’clock  the  gobbler  stopped 
gobbling. 

Ed  stood,  stretched  and  walked  toward 
me.  He  was  wearing  the  oldest  set  of 
camouflage  clothing  I had  ever  seen. 
Ragged  and  worn,  its  only  decoration  was 
a 20-year-old  Lynch  box  call  sticking  out 
of  the  jacket  pocket.  “Serviceable,”  was 
how  Ed  described  his  outfit. 

“Looks  like  there’s  a hill  next  to  where 
this  bird’s  been  taunting  us,”  Ed  said. 
“Maybe  if  we  move  over  there  he’ll  leave 
his  girlfriends  and  make  a mistake.” 

The  trip  to  the  new  location  was  tough. 
We  had  to  work  our  way  through  a thick 
draw  and  up  a steep  ridge.  We  set  up  in  a 
position  directly  in  line  from  where  the 
gobbler  had  been  all  morning. 

We  called  for  some  time  but  with  no 
response,  so  I decided  to  try  some  of  the 
other  calls  I had  with  me.  Along  with  the 
mouth  call,  I had  a box  call,  a slate  call  and 
a gobbler  rattle.  With  great  enthusiasm  I 
started  a turkey  concert  replete  with  clucks, 
purrs,  yelps,  cackles  and  gobbles. 

After  listening  to  my  efforts  for  as  long 
as  he  could,  Ed  pulled  up  his  mask  and  gave 
me  a look  of  dismay.  We  laid  down  our 
guns  and  opened  Ed’s  fanny  pack  to  get  a 
couple  of  sodas.  I kept  playing  with  the 
calls.  “This  gobble  call  sounds  almost  as 
good  as  the  real  thing,”  I said. 

Ed  started  to  reply,  but  then  began  to 

I STOOD  MY  GROUND  as  a red  and  white 
periscope  magically  materialized  over  a log. 
Ed  grabbed  for  his  gun,  but  it  was  too  late. 
After  the  bird  had  gone,  we  broke  up  with 
laughter. 


cough  as  if  some  of  his  drink  had  gone 
down  the  wrong  pipe.  I slapped  Ed  on  the 
back  and  shook  the  gobble  call  to  cover  the 
sound.  He  kept  coughing  and  I kept  slap- 
ping him  and  shaking  the  call. 

Then  a movement  slightly  down  the 
ridge  caught  my  eye.  Ed  saw  it  too  and 
grabbed  his  shotgun.  I stood  my  ground  as 
a red  and  white  “periscope”  materialized 
over  a log.  The  big  gobbler  sprang  into  the 
air  and  sailed  down  the  valley  between  the 
two  ridges.  The  scene  reminded  me  of 
“Hillside  Takeoff,”  the  Ned  Smith  print 
featuring  a gobbler  soaring  down  a moun- 
tain. His  long  beard  was  clearly  visible.  Ed 
never  got  a shot.  We  looked  at  each  other 
in  disbelief  then  broke  up  with  laughter. 

The  old  tom  had  made  fools  out  of  us, 
but  the  morning  was  one  we'll  never  for- 
get. Just  hearing  the  gobbler  made  the  hunt 
a success.  Actually  seeing  him  was  an 
added  bonus.  I was  now  addicted  to  spring 
gobbler  hunting.  This  turned  out  to  be  just 
the  first  of  many  turkey  hunts  in  Penn’s 
Woods  with  cousin  Ed.  On  this  day,  the 
Red  Gods  had  their  laugh,  but  we  didn’t 
mind  because  we’d  had  one  too.  There 
would  be  many,  many  other  days. 
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Rethinking  the  Elk  Sur*7^ 


—A  Different  Approach 

By  Rawley  Cogan 

PGC  Wildlife  Technician 


R 


ANGING  the  mountains 
of  Elk  and  Cameron  counties 
is  a small  herd  of  elk,  the  pro- 
geny of  animals  released  in  the  area  some 
70  years  ago.  These  token  symbols  of  a 
wilderness  long  gone  have  become  in- 
creasingly popular  over  the  years,  drawing 
wildlife  enthusiasts  from  untold  distances. 

To  ensure  the  future  of  these  animals, 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  with 
a great  deal  of  cooperation  from  DER’s 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  has  been  surveying  the 
herd  nearly  every  year  since  1971.  Know- 
ing the  size  of  the  population,  along  with  its 
sex  and  age  structure,  is  necessary  to  man- 
age and  protect  the  herd. 

Each  of  these  surveys,  however,  took 
several  weeks  to  complete  and  involved,  at 
times,  more  than  60  people.  Furthermore, 
because  complete  snow  cover  and  safe 


The  state's  elk  herd  holds  a fascina- 
tion for  many  wildlife  watchers , and 
new  survey  techniques  should  help 
researchers  get  a better 
handle  on  herd  size 


flying  conditions  are  required,  scheduling 
was  always  difficult  and,  in  some  years, 
impossible.  It  became  necessary  to  de- 
velop a better  and  more  flexible  technique, 
one  that  could  be  conducted  entirely  from 
the  air. 

Previously,  elk  population  figures  have 
been  conservative;  they  were  based  only 
on  confirmed  sightings.  Even  when  addi- 
tional elk  were  known  to  exist,  but  for 
whatever  reason  weren't  accounted  for 
during  the  actual  survey,  they  weren’t  in- 
cluded in  that  year’s  population  estimate. 

The  population  estimation  technique 
we  are  developing  is  based  on  what  we  call 
a “sightability  model.”  Sightability  is  sim- 
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ply  defined  as  the  probability  (or  chance) 
of  sighting  an  animal. 

In  practice,  quite  a few  factors  influ- 
ence the  likelihood  of  an  animal  being 
spotted.  The  reliability  of  the  sampling 
technique  depends  on  how  well  we  under- 
stand the  importance  of  each  of  these  fac- 
tors. 

Sighting  animals  depends  on  the  ob- 
servers, the  animals,  and  the  habitat  types 
in  which  the  targeted  species  are  found. 

More  specifically,  factors  that  influ- 
ence the  likelihood  of  observers  sighting 
elk  include  observer  experience,  variation 
among  individuals  (some  people  are  better 
at  seeing  elk  than  others),  the  pilot,  aircraft 
speed,  elevation  and  observer  fatigue. 

Animal  behavior  and  environmental  fac- 
tors that  influence  the  probability  of  seeing 
elk  include  group  size,  their  behavior  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  (are  they  bedding,  stand- 
ing or  moving),  and  in  what  habitat  they're 
found  when  the  survey  crew  flies  over. 

As  an  example,  a group  of  40  elk  stand- 
ing in  an  open  field  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  seen  than  a solitary  elk  bedded  in  dense 
conifer  cover. 

We  implemented  the  new  technique 


during  this  year’ s survey,  and  over  the  next 
few  years  we’ll  be  evaluating  these  obser- 
vation factors  to  see  how  they  bias  our 
aerial  survey  results.  By  determining  what 
factors  cause  elk  to  be  missed  we  can 
calculate  correction  factors  that  will  help 
give  a more  precise  elk  population  esti- 
mate. 

In  last  January’s  survey  we  first  flew  a 
fixed-wing  aircraft  equipped  with  radio 
telemetry  equipment  and  located  each  of 
our  33  radio-collared  elk  — 1 2 adult  bulls 
and  21  adult  cows.  Knowing  where  all  the 
marked  elk  were  (we  attempted  to  distrib- 
ute collars  throughout  the  entire  elk  range) 
allowed  us  check  to  the  accuracy  of  our 
survey  crews. 

No  more  than  an  hour  or  two  later,  the 
actual  aerial  survey  was  conducted  with 
the  use  of  a Bell  Jet  Ranger  206-B  helicop- 
ter. Helicopter  crews  followed  a predeter- 
mined flight  pattern.  They  went  in  blind, 
not  knowing  what  the  fixed-wing  crew  had 
found  on  its  fly-over. 

The  chopper  crew  counted  and  recorded 
the  number,  sex,  age  and  location  of  every 
elk  — radio-collared  and  not  radio  col- 
lared — sighted  in  each  group.  The  crews 


1992  Survey  Results 

As  a result  of  the  January  1992  survey,  biologists  estimate  that  Pennsylvania’s  elk 
population  is  1 83  animals.  During  1 99 1 , 1 9 elk  are  known  to  have  died:  nine  were  killed 
for  crop  damage,  five  died  due  to  brainworm,  three  from  vehicular  collisions,  one  from 
poaching  and  one  from  an  unknown  cause. 

The  survey  was  conducted  over  four  days  beginning  January  28  and  ending 
February  1 ; crews  were  unable  to  fly  January  3 1 because  of  freezing  rain.  The  following 
gives  herd  breakdown  by  age  and  sex.  The  number  actually  seen  during  the  survey  is 
given  in  parentheses,  followed  by  the  estimated  number  for  each  category:  branch 
bulls  — (25)  29;  spike  bulls  — (9)  11;  cows  — (91)  110;  calves  — (27)  33;  total  — 
(152)  183 

In  other  developments,  the  radio-collared  elk  are  also  being  used  to  monitor  calf 
production.  In  the  past,  elk  calf  production  was  based  upon  the  number  of  calves 
counted  during  the  January  surveys.  But  distinguishing  6-month-old  calves  from  cows 
isn’t  always  easy,  so  in  the  past  some  calves  were  probably  classified  as  cows. 

Annual  production,  it  seemed,  was  averaging  32  calves  per  100  cows,  which  is 
substantially  less  than  average  elk  production  in  western  states.  But  while  radio- 
collaring  elk  last  June,  just  after  the  cows  had  given  birth,  biologists  found  birth  rates 
approaching  62  calves  per  100  cows.  It’ll  be  a couple  years  before  it’s  known  how 
reliable  that  figure  is,  but  it  does  seem  to  indicate  elk  recruitment  is  better  than  originally 
thought.  — Joe  Kosack 
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also  recorded  elk  herd  size,  percent  vegeta- 
tive cover,  and  the  elks'  behavior  (stand- 
ing, moving  or  bedding). 

When  the  helicopter  personnel  finished 
a survey  unit,  they  relayed  their  findings  to 
the  fixed-wing  craft.  If  the  survey  crew 
missed  a radio-collared  elk,  the  air- 
plane then  furnished  telemetry  informa- 
tion allowing  the  chopper  to  fly  back  and 
find  the  animal. 

At  that  point,  the  helicopter  survey 
team  attempted  to  determine  why  the  elk 
hadn’t  been  located,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  the  three  observation  factors: 
group  size,  behavior  and  habitat. 

To  further  cross-check  the  observers’ 
accuracy  (and  to  actually  refine  this  year’s 
population  estimate,  too),  we  used  the 
Mark-Resighting  method  of  estimating 
populations.  This  method  is  based  on  the 
number  of  collared  (known)  animals  lo- 
cated in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
animals  seen. 

If,  for  example,  a total  of  50  elk  are 
sighted,  eight  of  which  have  collars,  we 
can  then  assume  that  because  we  located 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  collared 


elk  we  also  located  about  25  percent  of  all 
the  elk.  Therefore  the  total  estimated  popu- 
lation would  be  close  to  200  animals. 

Managing  elk  in  a relatively  small  area 
(227  square  miles)  in  close  proximity  to 
agricultural  areas  presents  conflicting  and 
complex  problems.  To  make  management 
decisions  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  agri- 
cultural community,  recreational  users, 
sportsmen  and  local  residents  of  Cameron 
and  Elk  counties,  knowledge  of  the  herd’s 
size  is  necessary. 

While  population  size  is  the  basic  infor- 
mation we  need  to  manage  the  herd,  it’s  not 
easy  to  obtain.  But  by  using  radio-collared 
elk  and  the  most  up-to-date  survey  tech- 
niques, we  will  be  providing  a much  more 
precise,  efficient  and  statistically  based 
estimate  of  the  Pennsylvania  elk  herd. 

If  all  goes  as  planned,  after  our  tech- 
nique is  refined,  we  expect  to  conduct  the 
elk  survey  in  only  two  or  three  days,  using 
just  six  to  eight  people.  Ultimately,  we 
hope  to  develop  a survey  technique  that 
will  be  more  information  and  provide  an 
estimate  of  the  actual  elk  population  rather 
than  just  a minimum  number. 


Year 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  elk  population  has  grown  since  1 971 , when  the  Game  Commission  and 
DER’s  Bureau  of  Forestry  began  to  regularly  survey  the  animals.  The  survey  techniques 
used  over  the  years,  however,  were  time-consuming,  costly  and  not  as  accurate  as 
possible.  By  developing  and  implementing  more  precise  and  efficient  survey  techniques, 
researchers  hope  to  get  a better  understanding  of  elk  population  trends  and,  ultimately,  the 
factors  influencing  the  animals. 
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A GOBBLE  SOUNDED  from  the  stand  of  hemlocks  and  I saw  a bird  fly  down.  I thought  it 
pretty  late,  almost  nine  o’clock,  for  the  bird  to  be  getting  off  the  roost.  For  the  next  three 
hours  we  dueled. 


A Most  Satisfying  Hunt 

By  Marion  Younkin 


BREAKING  DAWN  had  crept  over  the 
horizon  about  an  hour  earlier,  spread- 
ing salmon  pink  along  the  bellies  of  the 
scattered  clouds.  No  hint  of  a breeze  stirred, 
the  bare  branches  and  a sharp  frost  made 
the  forest  seem  as  fragile  as  blown  glass. 
Every  step  sounded  sharp  and  staccato  as 
the  leaves  seemed  to  shatter  underfoot. 
Any  roosting  turkey  would  surely  be  able 
to  hear  my  progress  up  the  long  sidehill  in 
front  of  me. 

The  brittle  morning  stillness  made  my 
gasps  for  air  echo  eerily  as  I tried  to  slip 


quietly  along  the  edge  of  the  slashing  on 
top  of  the  ridge. 

As  I neared  the  grapevine  tangle  where 
I wanted  to  set  up,  three  flickering  tails 
moved  out  the  far  side.  Deer,  I saw,  dis- 
turbed by  my  noisy  presence,  tip-toed  to- 
ward a small  stand  of  hemlock  while  steal- 
ing glances  in  my  direction. 

I hoped  the  small  flock  of  turkeys  I had 
spotted  in  this  hollow  the  night  before 
would  still  be  here,  perhaps  roosting  in 
those  same  hemlocks. 

Pulling  on  my  face  mask,  I settled  into 
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the  fork  of  a huge  blown  down  and  waited 
for  day. 

The  soft  morning  gained  momentum 
and  the  sun  rose  higher,  making  my  spirits 
rise  along  with  the  temperature.  When  the 
weak  shafts  of  sunlight  touched  the  tree- 
tops,  the  forest  slowly  came  to  life.  Jays 
and  chickadees  began  their  songs,  which 
picked  up  as  the  light  on  the  horizon  gath- 
ered strength. 

The  unmistakable  rat-a-tat  of  the  wood- 
peckers came  next  to  my  ear,  as  if  the  forest 
was  awakening  from  the  top  down.  Noisy 
and  raucous  as  they  pounded  out  a beat  in 
search  of  insects,  they  seemed  to  be  the 
perfect  alarm  clock  for  a sleepy  forest. 

A pair  of  red  squirrels  suddenly  came 
tearing  over  a grapevine  below  me,  scaring 
me  out  of  my  wits.  I smiled  to  myself  at 
their  antics  as  they  sped  this  way  and  that, 
thoroughly  engrossed  in  their  game  of  tag. 

As  if  it  was  my  signal  to  begin  hunting, 
a gobbler  opened  up  in  the  distance.  The 
sun  was  high  enough,  now,  to  touch  the 
tops  of  the  hemlocks  that  I hoped  held 
turkeys. 

Slipping  a mouth  call  into  my  cheek,  I 
took  my  slate  out  of  my  pocket  and  cau- 


tiously made  a few  yelps.  My  efforts  got  no 
response  from  the  hemlocks,  but  the  gob- 
bler in  the  distance  was  still  making  noise 
and  a grouse  began  drumming  much  nearer. 

The  red  squirrels  had  taken  their  horse- 
play to  a more  remote  location  and  silence 
descended  around  me.  Silence  in  the  new 
spring  forest  was  strange  to  me;  I had  a 
feeling  that  something  was  out  of  place. 

I first  thought  a fox  had  moved  into  the 
area  and  the  smaller  animals  were  waiting 
for  the  danger  to  pass.  Not  a fox  but  a 
weasel  came  poking  and  darting  along  my 
log.  The  elongated  body  flowed  freely 
over  the  branches  of  the  fallen  tree  and  I 
saw  its  head  disappear  into  small  openings 
in  the  bark.  Maybe  it  was  looking  for 
insects  or  chipmunks  in  and  around  my 
stand,  or  perhaps  I was  sitting  on  its  favor- 
ite runway.  I was  a little  uncomfortable 
sitting  in  its  path,  but  when  the  predator 
detected  me,  it  vanished  with  a blur  and  a 
whistle. 

The  gobbler  in  the  distance  had  grown 
quiet,  so  I scratched  out  a few  more  yelps 
to  try  to  bring  my  comer  of  the  forest  back 
to  life.  No  response  from  my  distant  part- 
ner, but  movement  in  the  hemlocks  got  my 
pulse  racing,  at  least  until  I made  out  the 
silhouette  of  a deer. 

Tentatively  poking  her  head  out  from 
the  shadows,  she  picked  her  way  delicately 
down  the  ridge.  She  was  cautious  but 
unhurried  and  stopped  to  browse  frequently 
on  her  way  to  her  daytime  bedding  area.  I 
was  expecting  her  to  scent  either  the  wea- 
sel or  me,  but  she  lifted  her  head  to  look  in 
my  direction  only  once  and  stalked  away. 

Another  series  of  yelps  brought  no  re- 
sponse, and  as  the  sun  climbed  toward  its 
zenith  I was  mentally  chalking  up  this  day 
as  good  for  everything  but  turkeys.  Then  a 
single  short  gobble  sounded  from  the  hem- 
locks. Astounded,  I watched  a mature  bird 
fly  down  into  the  grapevines  in  front  of  me. 
I stole  a glance  at  my  watch  and  saw  it  was 
quarter  to  nine. 

THE  WOODS  began  to  wake,  and  the  cries  of 
the  jays  and  chickadees  were  soon  joined 
by  the  tapping  sounds  of  a woodpecker. 
Together,  the  birds  struck  up  the  chorus  of 
a forest  coming  to  life.  They  seemed  to  be 
the  perfect  alarm  clock  for  a sleeping  forest. 
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At  least  three  hours  had  passed  since  I 
had  taken  up  my  vigil  and  this  bird  was  just 
coming  off  the  roost.  I couldn’t  see  the 
turkey  through  the  brush  and  was  reluctant 
to  move  until  I knew  that  I wouldn’t  be 
spotted.  After  what  seemed  to  be  a decade, 
the  turkey  walked  into  the  open  about  a 
hundred  yards  down  the  slope. 

In  slow  motion  I laid  aside  my  slate, 
hoping  he  would  walk  behind  some  cover 
so  I could  pick  up  my  shotgun  and  get  into 
shooting  position.  I could  clearly  see  his 
beard  as  he  walked  back  and  forth  in  the 
area  between  the  grape  tangles.  He  wasn’t 
a trophy,  but  definitely  legal  and  plenty 
good  enough  for  me. 

As  he  passed  behind  the  edge  of  a 
grapevine,  I moved  into  a locked  sitting 
position  and  got  ready  to  use  the  mouth  call 
that  I had  been  toying  with  all  morning.  A 
couple  of  cuts  brought  some  excited  move- 
ment and  a loud  gobble.  At  least  I had 
gotten  his  attention. 

A few  more  cuts  and  a booming  gobble 
later  the  bird  was  moving  again,  about  60 
yards  out  but  still  coming  in.  About  40 
yards  out  he  went  into  a short  strut.  I 
figured  one  more  series  of  cuts  would  have 
him  coming  in  at  full  speed.  Just  then  the 
gobbler  that  had  been  talking  in  the  dis- 
tance opened  up  again  and  my  bird  stopped 
to  listen.  He  was  too  far  away  and  behind 
a grape  tangle  for  a shot,  so  all  I could  do 
was  try  to  talk  him  out. 

As  softly  as  possible,  I cut  a few  calls, 
but  the  gobbler  was  still  hung  up.  Soft, 
plaintive  yelps  brought  responses  from 
both  birds,  but  my  tom  didn’t  budge.  I 
decided  to  shut  up.  I could  still  see  the 


TURKEY  HUNTERS:  Be  seen  and 
be  safe  this  spring  gobbler  season. 
The  Game  Commission  sells 
fluorescent  orange  alert  bands 
designed  for  turkey  hunters.  They 
can  be  wrapped  around  a tree  or 
stump  near  your  calling  position,  or 
they  can  be  worn  as  sashes.  And 
when  you’re  transporting  a trophy 
from  the  woods,  you  can  wrap  a 
band  around  the  turkey  for  an  added 
measure  of  safety.  The  bands  are  $3 
each;  order  from  the  Commission, 
Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


movements  of  the  gobbler  behind  the  grape- 
vine, but  no  clear  shot  was  presented  so  I 
just  played  the  waiting  game.  I was  starting 
to  get  a little  upset  with  the  distant  gobbler, 
which  was  by  now  mouthing  off  so  often  he 
seemed  to  be  laughing  at  me. 

I silently  cursed  and  prayed  but  was 
keenly  aware  of  what  makes  spring  gob- 
bler hunts  so  exciting.  Matching  wits  with 
the  monarch  of  Penn’s  Woods  can  be  both 
frustrating  and  exhilarating,  all  while  en- 
joying the  beauty  of  the  spring  forest. 

I was  probably  going  to  wind  up  empty- 
handed,  but  I was  loving  every  minute  of  it. 
I cut  a few  more  times  but  my  bird  had 
faded  into  the  forest  as  quietly  and  as 
quickly  as  he  had  come. 

The  loud  gobbler  in  the  distance  was 
quiet  now,  too,  but  I had  no  time  to  go  after 
him.  Letting  the  forest  slowly  return  to 
normal,  I contented  myself  with  simply 
bird  watching  until  it  was  time  to  go. 


Books  in  Brief 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

Beavers:  Water,  Wildlife  and  History,  by  Earl  L.  Hilfiker,  available  from  the  author  at  284 
Somershire  Drive,  Rochester,  NY  14617, 198  pp.,  $26.95  hardbound,  $16.95  paperback, 
delivered.  The  beaver  and  its  natural  world  are  presented  here  in  a complete  and 
entertaining  fashion.  Beginning  with  a thorough  natural  history  account  of  the  animal, 
followed  by  a chapter  on  the  animal’s  role  in  the  fur  trade  and  the  settlement  of  our  country, 
the  author  then  describes  the  restoration  of  beavers  in  North  America  and  the  web  of  life 
around  a beaver  pond.  An  enjoyable  account  of  a fascinating  animal. 
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The  Gypsy  Moth: 

Friend  or  Foe? 

By  Joe  Kosack 

PGC  Information  Specialist 


FEW  OUTDOORSMEN  have  not  yet 
met  — or  at  least  seen  the  damage 
caused  by  — gypsy  moths.  The  notorious 
pests  have  been  ravaging  Northeastern  for- 
ests for  decades,  leaving  defoliated  forests 
and  controversy  in  their  wake.  And  despite 
widespread  use  of  pesticides,  insect  preda- 
tors and  even  traps  baited  with  sex  attrac- 
tants,  the  insect  continues  to  spread  across 
North  America. 

Gypsy  moths  are  not  native  to  this  con- 
tinent. They  were  brought  here  from  Eu- 
rope by  Etienne  Leopold  Trouvelot,  an 
entomologist  from  Boston  who  was  trying 
to  produce  hybrid  silkworms.  Several  es- 
caped from  Etienne  in  1 869,  and  since  then 


the  moths  have  spread  from  the  Boston 
suburb  of  Medford  as  far  south  and  west  as 
Virginia,  Michigan,  Utah  and  California. 
They  continue  making  inroads  into  new 
territory. 

The  gypsy  moth  expands  its  range 
through  two  types  of  dispersal.  The  most 
common  is  by  riding  the  wind.  When  the 
caterpillars  hatch  from  their  egg  masses  in 
April  and  May  they  climb  to  the  crown  of 
their  host  tree  and  begin  feasting  on  its 
greenery.  While  in  these  upper  branches 
some  suspend  from  silken  threads  and  are 
whisked  away  by  the  wind,  sometimes 
earned  for  miles. 

The  insects  also  reach  new  territories 
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when  springtime  travelers  unknowingly 
carry  egg  masses  on  their  cars  or  recre- 
ational gear.  The  larvae  emerge  at  the 
driver’s  destination,  which  may  be  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  infested  area. 

Although  much  has  been  learned  about 
gypsy  moths  over  the  years,  the  insect  still 
represents  an  entomological  enigma.  It’s 
not  known  what  conditions  trigger  out- 
breaks, and  why  trees  in  some  counties 
such  as  Pike  sustain  more  defoliation  than 
others  but  have  lower  mortality  rates.  Sci- 
entists are  stumped  by  variations  in  cater- 
pillar behavior  at  different  locations.  These 
are  just  some  of  the  unanswered  questions. 

Since  their  arrival  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1932,  gypsy  moths  have  been  the  target  of 
many  government  and  private  eradication 
programs.  Pesticides  (including  even  DDT 
from  1943  to  1963)  have  been  regularly 
sprayed,  creosote  was  painted  around  tree 
trunks,  and  egg  masses  have  been  scraped 
from  trees  arid  burned. 

The  60-year  campaign  has  been  aggres- 
sive because  about  half  of  Pennsylvania’s 
16.8  million  acres  of  woodlands  are  pre- 
dominantly oak,  the  state’s  most  important 
lumber  tree  and  the  gypsy  moth’s  favorite 
food. 

To  reduce  caterpillar  destruction  in  in- 
fested areas,  which  have  been  found 
throughout  the  state  in  recent  years,  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources’ 
Bureau  of  Forestry  currently  sprays  insec- 
ticides; the  bureau  has  also  been  releasing 
parasitic  flies  and  wasps  that  attack  gypsy 
moths  and  their  eggs,  caterpillars  and  pu- 
pae. In  addition,  the  agency  is  experiment- 
ing with  a new  weapon,  a Japanese  fungus 
that  has  surfaced  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  several  other  northeastern  states  in 
recent  years. 

The  fungus  was  first  observed  in  June 
1989  on  dying  gypsy  moth  caterpillars  in 
western  Connecticut.  Later  that  year  it  was 
positively  identified  by  Dr.  Ann  Hajek  of 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute,  Ithaca,  NY,  as 
Entomophaga  maimaiga  — a Japanese 


fungus  that  has  caused  up  to  99  percent 
mortality  in  gypsy  moth  caterpillar  popu- 
lations. The  fungus,  according  to  some 
accounts,  is  believed  to  have  been  brought 
to  Massachusetts  from  Japan  in  1910  and 
released  in  the  Boston  area  to  combat 
gypsy  moths.  Since  that  time,  it’s  believed 
the  fungus  has  slowly  spread  to  many  other 
states.  Caterpillars  that  come  in  contact 
with  it  die  from  infection  in  a week  or  so. 

Wilt  Disease 

Up  until  the  Japanese  fungus  was  dis- 
covered, it  appeared  the  only  naturally 
occurring  disease  gypsy  moth  caterpillars 
were  susceptible  to  in  the  United  States 
was  wilt  disease,  or  nucleopolyhedrosis 
virus  (NPV). 

Wilt  disease  surfaces  in  dense  caterpil- 
lar populations  that  are  stressed  from  a lack 
of  preferred  foliage.  The  virus  can  deci- 
mate a population  in  a matter  of  days,  but 
it  occurs  only  when  caterpillars  have  de- 
voured their  favored  food  supply.  That 


At  its  height,  a gypsy  moth  infestation  (left)  is  an  impressive  sight. 
The  moths  lay  egg  masses  on  trees  favored  by  hatching  larvae  (above). 
Oaks  top  the  list  of  preferred  food  sources. 
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isn’t  likely  to  happen  until  they’ve  infested 
an  area  for  at  least  a couple  years. 

The  fungus,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
strike  before  defoliation  becomes  signifi- 
cant, or  caterpillar  numbers  soar.  Where 
it’s  established,  the  fungus  appears  to  be 
most  effective  on  caterpillars  when  there’s 
high  humidity  and  rainy  weather  in  May 
and  June. 

In  1990,  when  caterpillars  defoliated  a 
record  4.3  million  acres  of  Pennsylvania 
forests,  wet  weather  promoted  excellent 
fungus  growth  in  eastern  counties.  As  a 
result,  caterpillar  populations  in  many  sec- 
tions were  crushed  by  the  third  week  of 
June.  If  not  for  the  fungus,  defoliation  may 
have  been  much  more  severe. 

Good  Track  Record 

Last  year,  pleased  with  the  fungus’  track 
record,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  began  re- 
leasing it  in  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Bea- 
ver and  Butler  counties.  In  this  effort, 
caterpillar  cadavers  and  forest  floor  duff 
containing  fungus  were  taken  from  sites  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  including  Chester 
County’s  SGL  43,  and  placed  in  the  west- 
ern counties. 

Only  time  will  tell  how  effective  this 
new  weapon  will  be  on  gypsy  moths.  But 
at  the  very  least,  it  appears  to  be  an  impor- 
tant tool  in  the  bureau’s  integrated  forest 
pest  management  practices. 

Spraying  insecticides,  such  as  biologi- 
cal agent  Bacillus  thuringiensis  (Bt)  and 
chemical  agent  Dimilin,  to  thwart  gypsy 
moth  defoliation  is  a tactic  the  Bureau  of 


Forestry  uses  sparingly  today.  Spraying  is 
limited  to  tracts  having  high  commercial, 
natural  resource  or  recreational  value.  These 
include  areas  with  a high  percentage  of 
top-quality  oaks  nearing  harvest  size,  pic- 
nic areas,  campgrounds  or  historical  sites. 

In  addition,  the  agency  offers  an  annual 
cooperative  gypsy  moth  suppression  pro- 
gram, which  provides  cost-share  spraying 
to  private  residential  landowners  in  con- 
junction with  county  or  municipal  govern- 
ments. In  1990,  slightly  more  than  393,000 
acres  (2  percent  of  the  state’s  forest  land) 
were  sprayed  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  at 
a cost  of  $6.8  million. 

The  Game  Commission  does  not  spray 
insecticides  on  forested  game  lands  be- 
cause it’s  ineffective  and  prohibitively 
expensive.  Studies  have  shown  the  most 
successful  spraying  programs  kill  about  95 
percent  of  the  caterpillars  in  an  infested 
area.  In  most  instances,  though,  the  survi- 
vors multiply  to  destructive  numbers  within 
a few  years.  To  adequately  safeguard  the 
trees,  therefore,  spraying  must  be  carried 
out  every  year  or  two. 

Gypsy  moths  affect  wildlife  in  many 
ways.  In  many  cases,  tree  defoliation  or 
mortality  caused  by  the  moths  forces  squir- 
rels, chipmunks,  canopy-nesting  birds  and 
other  animals  to  move  elsewhere.  Many 
will  come  back  if  the  protective  foliage 
returns.  If  it  doesn’t,  the  rich  understory 
that  soon  develops  beneath  the  stripped  or 
dead  trees  will  soon  attract  deer,  bear, 
grouse  and  a variety  of  other  wildlife.  In 
addition,  the  dead  trees  will  attract  insects, 
which  will  be  followed  by  woodpeckers 
and,  in  turn,  other  cavity-nesting  birds. 

As  habitat  manipulators,  gypsy  moths 
create  problems  for  some  animals  and 
benefits  for  others.  It’s  important  to  re- 
member, though,  that  wild  animals  are 
highly  adaptable.  They’ve  endured  defo- 
liations and  tree  mortality,  yet  still  con- 
tinue to  thrive  in  Penn’s  Woods.  Change, 
whether  caused  by  gypsy  moths,  drought, 
blight  or  chain  saw,  is  inevitable  in  every 

PARASITIC  INSECTS  are  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  as  weapons  against  the  gypsy 
moths.  The  insects  attack  gypsy  moths, 
their  eggs,  caterpillars  and  pupae. 
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RESEARCHERS  years  ago  went  out  on  a 
limb  to  collect  data  on  gypsy  moths. 
Although  the  pest  has  been  around  since 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  scientists  still 
have  many  unanswered  questions  about 
the  gypsy  moth. 

forest.  And  wild  animals  have,  correspond- 
ingly, adjusted  to  those  changes. 

The  Game  Commission’s  "no  spray” 
policy  does  have  its  consequences.  Tree 
mortality  has  been  high  on  some  game 
lands.  For  example,  from  1987  through 
1990,  more  than  13,000  acres  in  south- 
central  Pennsylvania  were  salvage  cut  be- 
cause of  excessive  tree  mortality  caused  by 
gypsy  moth  defoliation.  Such  timbering 
isn’t  necessarily  accepted  by  all  those  who 
use  the  treated  game  lands,  because  it 
dramatically  changes  the  scenery.  Never- 
theless, users  must  learn  to  accept  the 
effects  of  gypsy  moth  destruction,  just  like 
foresters  must  take  them  into  account  when 
managing  forests. 

In  another  example,  a 75-acre  tract  on 
Fayette  County’s  SGL  51  is  scheduled  for 
a salvage  cut  because  about  70  percent  of 
the  trees  (96  percent  of  the  oaks)  have  been 
killed  from  consecutive  years  of  gypsy 
moth  defoliation. 

During  the  cut,  about  seven  trees  per 
acre  will  be  left  standing  to  provide  ben- 
efits for  wildlife.  These  will  include  healthy 
trees  — particularly  cherry,  hickory,  red 
maple  and  whatever  oak  may  remain  — 
and  cavity  and  snag  trees.  The  area  won’t 
have  the  same  species  of  wildlife  it  had 
before  the  caterpillars  struck  and  the  trees 
were  cut,  but  it  will  still  be  prime  wildlife 
habitat. 

To  reduce  gypsy  moth  damage,  Game 
Commission  foresters  have  begun  using 
selective  timbering  operations  — shelter- 
wood  and  seed  tree  cuts,  for  example  — to 
reduce  the  number  of  oaks  in  designated 
forests.  Through  this  silvicultural  proce- 
dure, cuts  are  spread  over  a 10-  to  40-year 
cycle,  until  much  of  the  susceptible  oak  has 
been  removed.  Once  cut,  sunlight  hits  the 
once-shaded  forest  floor  and  sparks  tree 
regeneration. 

Oaks  sprout  the  quickest  in  these  open 
areas,  but  faster-growing  species  such  as 
ash,  tulip  poplar  and  black  cherry  soon 


inch  above  them  in  the  race  to  claim  space. 
These  regeneration  cuts  establish  wood- 
lands containing  many  species,  rather  than 
mostly  oaks,  and  ultimately  decrease  their 
chances  of  hosting  gypsy  moth  outbreaks 
because  they  lack  the  insect’s  favorite 
food. 

If  the  state’s  forests  were  comprised  of 
25  percent  or  less  oaks,  gypsy  moth  defo- 
liation would  be  far  less  devastating,  but 
there  would  still  be  some.  Gypsy  moth 
caterpillars,  after  all,  do  eat  more  than  oak 
leaves.  Young  larvae  will  also  devour  the 
leaves  of  alder,  apple,  aspen,  basswood, 
blue  spruce  and  willow,  to  name  a few. 

Different  Menu 

Older  larvae  favor  beech,  American 
chestnut,  hemlock  and  all  species  of  pine 
and  spruce,  in  addition  to  oaks.  In  all,  there 
are  hundreds  of  trees  and  shrubs  the  cater- 
pillars will  eat.  They  do,  however,  stay 
away  from  some  species.  These  include 
ash,  dogwood,  horse  chestnut,  black  lo- 
cust, mountain  laurel,  sycamore  and  tulip 
poplar. 
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DER  maps  show  areas  of  30  to  100  percent  defoliation 
caused  by  gypsy  moth  caterpillars.  The  range  and  inten- 
sity of  infestations  move  and  change  from  year  to  year. 


1991 


1990 


1989 


1988 


Over  the  last  25  years,  DER  has  been 
raising  and  releasing  parasitic  insects  im- 
ported from  Europe  and  Asia  to  combat 
gypsy  moths  in  areas  where  the  department 
doesn’t  spray.  Other,  native  animals  also 
prey  upon  gypsy  moths,  and  where  cater- 
pillar populations  are  sparse,  these  preda- 
tors may  consume  enough  caterpillars  to 
postpone  outbreaks  for  a few  years.  Ants, 
ground  beetles,  stinkbugs,  toads,  shrews, 
white-footed  mice,  chipmunks,  snakes, 
robins,  skunks  and  turkeys  stalk  them  on 
the  forest  floor. 

On  the  branches  of  the  leafy  canopy 
above,  spiders,  squirrels,  opossums,  rac- 
coons, chickadees,  nuthatches,  woodpeck- 
ers, bluejays  and  vireos  feed  upon  them. 
These  animals,  collectively,  present  a very 
capable  first  line  of  defense  in  the  early 
Stages  of  infestation.  But  when  the  cater- 
pillar numbers  soar,  predation  by  these 
creatures  has  little  effect  on  the  insect’s 
overwhelming  population. 

In  areas  infested  by  caterpillars,  popu- 
lations of  the  introduced  parasitic  and  pre- 
daceous insects  swell.  The  caterpillars, 
which  may  number  several  million  per 
acre,  also  attract  European  starlings,  grack- 
les,  red-winged  blackbirds  and  yellow- 
and  black-billed  cuckoos.  In  some  cases 
these  birds  — with  the  exception  of  cuck- 
oos — may  come  in  by  the  thousands  to 
capitalize  on  the  easy  pickings.  Still,  their 
effect  on  the  overall  population  is  mini- 
mal. Only  the  Japanese  fungus,  wilt  dis- 
ease and  insecticides  substantially  reduce 
population  outbreaks. 

Oak  stands  sustaining  successive  defo- 
liations, or  defoliation  followed  by  drought, 
tend  to  experience  significant  tree  mortal- 
ity. If  more  than  60  percent  of  a tree’s 
crown  is  consumed  by  caterpillars,  it  will 
partially  refoliate  by  late  July  or  early 
August.  In  most  cases,  though,  trees  are 
weakened  by  refoliation  because  it  con- 
sumes energy  reserves  that  would  nor- 
mally sustain  the  tree  into  the  next  year’s 
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growing  season.  While  in  a weakened  state, 
twigs  and  branches  die  and  trunk  growth 
abates. 

The  tree  is  also  more  vulnerable  to 
secondary  insect  pests  and  diseases  such  as 
the  two-lined  chestnut  borer  and  shoe- 
string root  rot. 

These  subsequent  infestations  and  in- 
fections, especially  when  coupled  with 
drought,  are  often  more  than  the  trees  can 
withstand.  The  potential  for  tree  mortality 
in  heavily  defoliated  stands  generally  lin- 
gers for  about  three  years.  Studies  in  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  have 
shown  average  mortality 
in  outbreak  areas  to  be  be- 
tween 20  and  25  percent. 

Defoliation  also  inhib- 
its an  oak’s  ability  to  pro- 
duce acorns.  European 
studies  indicate  just  one 
significant  defoliation  can 
adversely  affect  an  oak’s 
vitality  for  up  to  10  years. 

An  ongoing  Game  Com- 
mission study  on  a 30-acre 
woodlot  in  Huntingdon 
County  also  indicates  there 
may  be  a significant  re- 
duction in  acorn  production  after  defolia- 
tion. 

From  1968  to  1980,  the  woodlot  pro- 
duced an  annual  average  of  172  pounds  of 
acorns.  From  1981  to  1984,  a period  of 
high  defoliation,  the  annual  average 
dropped  to  1 .5  pounds.  The  study  indicates 
gypsy  moth  defoliation  reduces  acorn  pro- 
duction. It’s  not  clear,  though,  to  what 
extent  production  is  affected  because  other 
factors  — drought  and  secondary  pests  that 
are  often  attracted  to  defoliated  areas  — 
can  also  influence  mast  yield. 

Stands  highly  susceptible  to  infesta- 
tions are  those  dominated  by  oaks  in  dry 
areas,  especially  on  ridgetops  and  pla- 
teaus. In  such  areas,  according  to  some 
researchers,  oaks  are  particularly  favored 
by  gypsy  moths  because  the  foliage  con- 
tains more  tannins  than  bottomland  oaks. 
Tests  have  shown  tannins,  a chemical 
manufactured  by  trees  to  aid  growth,  in- 
crease the  moth’s  resistance  to  virus  infec- 
tions. 


Still,  mountaintop  oaks  tend  to  be  less 
susceptible  to  defoliation-induced  mortal- 
ity than  oaks  at  lower  elevations  because 
they’re  hardier.  Growing  on  poor  soil, 
lacking  water  and  enduring  harsh  weather, 
mountaintop  oaks  are  evidently  more  able 
to  tolerate  stress  than  trees  at  lower,  more 
hospitable  terrains. 

Pennsylvania’s  predominantly  oak  for- 
ests are  prime  gypsy  moth  breeding  grounds, 
and  they  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  oaks 
remain  a large  component.  Forests  with 
oak  compositions  of  25  percent  or  less 
experience  less  destructive  gypsy  moth 
outbreaks  because  they 
lack  the  food  trees  needed 
by  recently  hatched  cat- 
erpillars. 

At  one  time,  our  for- 
ests weren’t  as  suscep- 
tible to  gypsy  moths  be- 
cause they  contained  a 
greater  diversity  of  tree 
species  such  as  white 
pine,  hemlock  and  Amer- 
ican chestnut.  Forest  fires 
and  massive  timbering 
operations  in  the  1800s 
and  early  1900s,  how- 
ever, leveled  many  portions  of  the  state’s 
original  forest. 

Oaks  and  American  chestnuts,  both  pro- 
lific sprouters,  quickly  gained  control  as 
dominant  species  in  the  stump-studded 
fields.  The  chestnut,  in  fact,  eventually 
comprised  40  percent  of  the  forest  found 
across  the  southern  half  of  the  state.  But 
when  the  chestnut  blight  struck  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1911  and  rapidly  spread  westward 
across  the  state,  chestnuts  died  by  the 
thousands.  Oaks  subsequently  claimed 
these  blight-devastated  areas  and  estab- 
lished the  oak-rich  forests  found  today 
throughout  the  state. 

For  now,  many  of  Pennsylvania’s  for- 
ests will  remain  vulnerable  to  this  caterpil- 
lar until  oak  composition  is  substantially 
reduced.  It’s  a situation  that  will  adversely 
affect  some  wildlife  species  but  benefit 
others.  It  will  frustrate  many  outdoorsmen 
and  even  some  foresters.  But  the  gypsy 
moth  problem,  like  other  natural  events, 
will  simply  have  to  run  its  course. 


The  gyp sy  moth 
problem  may  frus- 
trate sportsmen 
and  foresters , but 
like  other  natural 
events,  it  will 
have  to  run  its 
course. 
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Louisiana  Waterthrush 


The  singing  of  this  migrant  reaches  its 
peak  in  April , signaling  that  spring  has 
finally  arrived — By  Marcia  Bonta 


ON  A RADIANT 
April  morning, 
along  our  rushing  moun- 
tain stream,  winter’s  si- 
lence will  be  broken  by 
the  ringing  notes  of  Loui- 
siana waterthrushes.  Sit- 
ting on  horizontal  limbs  1 6 to  32  feet  above 
the  ground,  with  their  tails  depressed,  heads 
thrown  back  and  bills  pointing  skyward, 
males  stake  out  their  territories  by  singing 
all  day,  every  day,  five  times  a minute. 
They  keep  this  up  until  the  females  arrive 
and,  within  a week  or  two,  pair  bonds  are 
formed. 

The  males  then  quiet  down  almost  im- 
mediately, and  although  their  songs  will  be 
heard,  off  and  on,  for  the  next  two  months, 
while  the  birds  nest  and  raise  their  young, 
they  will  never  reach  the  brilliance  and 
intensity  of  those  female-less  days.  To 
hear  the  songs  of  male  Louisiana  water- 
thrushes  along  a Pennsylvania  mountain 
stream  is  a treat  reserved  for  only  a few 
weeks  in  the  year. 

Studies  show  that  the  typical  Louisiana 
waterthrush’ s territory  is  long  and  narrow, 
spaced  approximately  380  yards  from  the 
next  Louisiana  waterthrush’ s territory,  and 
following  the  course  of  a fast-flowing 
stream. 

Back  in  1879  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Meams  aptly 
described  their  habitat  in  New  York  as 
“clear  mountain  streams,  with  their  falls 
and  eddies,  their  dams  of  rocks  and  fallen 
tree-trunks,  their  level  stretches  flowing 
over  bright,  pebbly  bottoms,  with  mossy 
banks  and  rocky  ferneries 

The  only  problem  with  his  description 
is  that  the  Louisiana  waterthrush  has  a 
look-alike  relative  — the  northern  water- 
thrush — whose  territory  frequently  over- 
laps that  of  the  Louisiana’s,  and  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  can  be  quite  a 
challenge  for  a birder. 

In  the  Poconos,  however,  Richard  C. 
Harlow  discovered  definite  habitat  differ- 
ences between  the  two  species.  He  main- 


tains that  “the  normal  nesting  habitat  of  the 
northern  species  is  in  rhododendron  bogs 
and  damp  surroundings,  where  the  water  is 
slow-moving  or  stagnant,  and  where  up- 
turned roots  of  fallen,  moss-covered  trees 
abound.  The  Louisiana  is  here  normally  a 
bird  of  the  fast-flowing  trout  streams,  nest- 
ing in  the  banks  or  gullies  nearby.” 

Researcher  Robert  J.  Craig,  in  north- 
eastern Connecticut,  also  studied  the  habi- 
tat preferences  of  both  species.  His  study 
site  — Boston  Hollow  — is  a narrow  ra- 
vine containing  a mixed  hardwood  forest 
along  a fast  moving  stream  and  a predomi- 
nately hemlock  and  white  pine  forest  rim- 
ming a swampy  area. 

He,  too,  discovered  northern  water- 
thrushes  most  often  preferred  the  swamp 
environment  and  the  Louisiana  water- 
thrushes  the  stream.  But  there  are  always 
exceptions,  and  that’s  what  causes  even 
veteran  birdwatchers  to  wring  their  hands. 

Jack  Wennerstrom,  a nationally  known 
author  of  several  bird  books,  spent  most  of 
one  summer  taking  infrequent  trips  to  a 
hidden  valley  in  Virginia.  He  was  trying  to 
find  out  whether  the  bird  he  could  catch 
only  glimpses  of  was  a Louisiana  or  a 
northern  waterthrush. 

Although  the  environment,  that  of  a 
rushing  stream,  seemed  to  be  more  that  of 
a Louisiana’s  than  a northern’s,  he  main- 
tained that  in  Virginia  both  species  can  be 
found  in  similar  habitats.  Instead,  he  tried 
to  depend  on  visual  clues,  but  he  never  did 
establish  to  his  satisfaction  the  identifica- 
tion of  that  waterthrush. 

When  ornithologists  write  descriptions 
of  both  species  they  sound  easy  enough  to 
sort  out.  For  instance,  even  though  they 
both  walk  along  the  water’s  edge  on  long 
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pink  legs  and  pump  their  tails  up  and  down 
like  spotted  sandpipers,  the  legs  of  a Loui- 
siana waterthrush  are  described  as 
"bubblegum"  pink  and  those  of  a northern 
waterthrush  as  drab  pink. 

Both  species  also  have  brown  backs, 
heads  and  tails.  Both  also  have  eyebrow 
stripes,  but  those  of  the  northern  are  buff- 
white  while  the  Louisiana’s  are  bright 
white.  In  addition,  they  both  have  whitish 
breasts  streaked  with  brown,  but  the 
Louisiana’s  throat  is  usually  white  while 
the  northern’s  is  faintly  streaked. 

Finally,  the  Louisiana  has  a slightly 
longer  bill,  is  shorter-tailed  and  generally 
larger  than  the  northern  waterthrush.  But, 
and  that  is  a big  but,  such  minute  differ- 
ences can  be  mighty  difficult  to  sort  out  in 
the  field. 

Similar  Songs 

Even  their  songs  are  similar,  both  a 
series  of  notes  falling  in  pitch.  The 
northern's,  however,  is  slightly  more  dis- 
tinct than  the  jumbled  slurring  of  the 
Louisiana’s. 

A further  confusion  occurs  during  mi- 
gration when  both  species  are  liable  to  stop 
off  in  a mountain  stream  environment  for 
several  days  as  they  do  here  on  our  moun- 
tain. Yet  the  songs  I heard  were  always 
those  of  Louisiana  waterthrushes,  so  I as- 
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sumed  that  they,  and  not  the  northerns, 
bred  here.  But  I did  not  verify  that  until  the 
spring  of  1989. 

My  hopes  of  verification  began  on  a 
bright,  late  April  day  when  1 poked  quietly 
along  our  streambank,  picking  my  way 
over  fallen  logs,  and  sometimes  stone- 
stepping down  the  middle  of  the  narrow, 
shallow  stream  bed.  The  Louisiana  water- 
thrushes  had  sung  earlier  in  the  month,  but 
on  this  day  I heard  no  songs. 

In  the  deepest  part  of  the  ravine,  over- 
hung with  hemlock  and  beech,  I discov- 
ered a pair  of  Louisiana  waterthrushes 
walking  down  the  stream  bed  in  front  of 
me.  They  were  totally  oblivious  to  my 
silent  presence  as  they  turned  over  soggy 
leaves  in  the  stream  searching  for  food. 

The  same  indefatigable  researcher  from 
Connecticut,  Robert .).  Craig,  also  studied 
the  feeding  preferences  of  both  water- 
thrush species  in  the  same  Boston  Hollow 
from  mid-April  until  the  end  of  May.  He 
found  that  80  percent  of  their  foraging  time 
takes  place  in  water.  But  Louisiana  water- 
thrushes ate  caddisfly  larvae  40  percent  of 
the  time  and  flies  and  mosquitoes  20  per- 
cent. 

Northern  waterthrushes,  on  the  other 
hand,  preferred  a diet  of  1 1 percent  caddisfly 
larvae  and  55  percent  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Furthermore,  because  of  their  larger  bills, 
Louisianas  ate  relatively  larger  prey. 

The  Louisiana  waterthrushes  I was 
watching,  though,  were  not  merely 
eating,  they  were  courtship  feeding. 
I knew,  according  to  ornithologists, 
that  once  a pair  bond  forms  the  male 
follows  the  female  in  the  stream, 
walking  a couple  yards  behind  her, 
and  sometimes  makes  a “zizzing” 
sound.  I heard  not  only  the  sound 
from  the  bird  in  the  rear  but  watched 
as  it  fed  the  other  bird  a tidbit. 

Then  they  continued  alternately 
foraging  and  poking  at  the  bank  ex- 
perimentally— preparatory,  I 
hoped,  to  nesting  there.  Finally,  after 
15  minutes,  the  birds  saw  me  when  I 
shifted  position  and,  chirping  their 
warning  notes,  flew  up  and  out  of 
sight. 

Seventeen  days  passed  and  it  was 
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THE  LOUISIANA  waterthrush,  like  the 
northern,  feeds  on  mosquitoes,  flies  and 
aquatic  insects.  For  the  most  part, 
Louisianas  cotton  to  faster-flowing  streams 
while  the  northerns  like  slower  water.  The 
two  species  are  hard  to  tell  apart. 

the  14th  of  May.  I headed  along  our  private 
gravel  road  that  winds  down  the  mountain 
above  our  Plummer’ s Hollow  stream.  I met 
my  son  Steve  walking  up  the  road.  He 
described  in  detail  the  location  of  a Loui- 
siana waterthrush  nest  he  had  just  discov- 
ered in  the  muddy  bank  beside  the  road. 

The  female  had  flushed  in  front  of  him, 
landed  on  the  road  and  performed  her 
broken  wing  act,  alerting  him  to  the  nest 
within  arm’s  reach  of  where  he  stood. 
From  his  description  I easily  located  the 
nest,  although  the  female  merely  flipped 
away  without  repeating  her  broken  wing 
act. 

The  nest  was  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
tucked  in  over  a rock  well-padded  with 
dead  leaves.  An  overturned  sapling  pro- 
vided a roof.  Five  whitish  eggs  spotted 
with  irregular  brown  spots  lay  in  a nest  of 
dried  grasses. 

I was  surprised  to  find  the  nest  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a precarious  as  well  as  an 
unusual  location.  Of  14  Louisiana  water- 
thrush nests  found  in  Pennsylvania  by  T.E. 
McMullen  and  sent  to  Arthur  Cleveland 
Bent,  author  of  the  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Wood  Warblers , “all  but  one 
were  over  or  close  to  the  water  along  the 
banks  of  streams,  either  in  the  banks  or 
under  the  roots  of  trees;  the  other  was  in  the 
upturned  roots  of  a tree  in  a swamp.” 

Although  our  streambank  seemed  to  be 
ideally  situated  according  to  the  known 
nest  site  requirements  of  Louisiana  water- 
thrushes,  the  pair  that  had  built  in  our 
hollow  had  chosen  the  road  bank  rather 
than  the  streambank. 

Other  studies  of  Louisiana  waterthrush 
nestings  indicated  a high  level  of  cowbird 
predation. 

One  researcher  discovered  three  nests 
with  four  cowbird  eggs,  seven  with  three 
and  45  with  one  or  two.  Another  scientist 
found  that  nine  out  of  16  nests  were  para- 
sitized, and  Pennsylvania  author  Hal 
Harrison,  who  wrote  Wood  Warblers 


World , reported  three  of  eight  nests  con- 
tained cowbird  eggs.  All  the  studies  did 
show,  however,  that  the  more  heavily 
wooded  sites  were  less  susceptible  to  cow- 
bird predation,  and  so  it  seemed  to  be  with 
the  nest  along  our  road. 

This  nest  was  constructed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  ravine,  the  preferred  exposure 
for  Louisiana  waterthrush  nests.  As  Loui- 
siana waterthrushes  always  do,  both  par- 
ents had  worked  together  to  build  the  nest, 
digging  a shallow  cup  in  the  bank’s  dirt, 
hauling  in  fallen  leaves  from  the  nearby 
forest  floor  to  fill  the  cup  while  leaving  a 
few  in  front  to  form  a pathway  to  the  nest. 

Nest  Lining 

There  was  no  evidence  that  they  had 
added  plant  stems,  pine  needles  or  small 
hemlock  twigs  to  shape  the  outside  of  the 
nest  bowl  as  Louisiana  waterthrushes  usu- 
ally do.  But  the  nest  itself  was  lined  with 
grasses,  one  of  the  four  plant  materials  they 
favor  as  nest  lining;  the  other  three  are 
small  rootlets,  plant  stems  or  moss  sporo- 
phytes. 

Altogether  it  takes  most  Louisiana  wa- 
terthrush pairs  three  to  four  days  to  build 
their  nest.  The  female  then  lays  from  four 
to  six  eggs  and  settles  down  to  brood  them 
for  12  to  14  days. 

Our  Plummer’s  Hollow  waterthrushes 
hatched  on  May  20.  Two  days  later  they 
were  all  little  fuzzy  heads  and  wide  beaks. 
There  was  no  sign  of  either  parent,  prob- 
ably because  both  were  busy  hunting  food 
for  their  fast-growing  nestlings.  Nine  days 
later,  as  I neared  the  nest,  both  parents  were 
in  the  vicinity,  one  near  the  stream  and  the 
other  above  the  bank,  scolding  loudly. 
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Only  one  young  waterthrush  remained 
in  the  nest.  Since  Louisiana  waterthrushes 
fledge  at  nine  to  10  days  of  age,  I had 
apparently  interrupted  them  in  the  midst  of 
fledging. 

Louisiana  waterthrushes,  like  most  tropi- 
cal migrants,  are  single-brooded.  Once 
their  family  fledges,  both  parents  continue 
to  tend  to  them  for  another  month.  They 
also  stay  in  the  nesting  area  with  their 
brood  and  defend  them. 

Hidden  Young 

I learned  that  a week  later  when  one 
parent  flew  from  road  bank  to  stream  bed 
and  back,  scolding  angrily  when  I walked 
past  the  old  nest  site.  The  youngsters  were 
probably  hidden  somewhere  in  the  woods 
above,  but  I never  caught  even  a glimpse  of 
them  after  they  Hedged. 

From  late  August  until  mid-October, 
Louisiana  waterthrushes  migrate  south  to 
wintering  grounds  in  the  Caribbean,  Cen- 
tral America  and  northwestern  South 
America.  Two  reports  of  their  winter  hab- 


This year’s  embroidered  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  patch  features 
the  ruffed  grouse,  our  state  bird,  and 
costs  $3  delivered.  As  in  past  years, 
proceeds  from  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  are  used  to  support  nongame 
research  and  management  projects. 
Order  from  the  Game  Commission, 
Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave- 
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its  from  widely  separated  areas  — Cuba 
and  Costa  Rica  — agree  that  Louisiana 
waterthrushes  stay  along  wooded,  fresh- 
water streams. 

Unlike  most  tropical  migrants,  they  do 
not  join  mixed  species  flocks  to  forage  but, 
instead,  are  solitary.  Another  peculiarity  is 
that  they  actually  stake  out  territories  and 
actively  defend  them,  the  only  warbler 
species  known  to  do  that  on  its  wintering 
grounds. 

Louisiana  waterthrushes,  Seiurus 
motacilla,  have  been  aptly  named  since 
Seiurus  means  “to  shake  or  move  the  tail” 
and  motacilla  is  translated  as  “water  wag- 
tail.” “Louisiana”  recalls  the  old  Louisiana 
Purchase  territory  where  the  Frenchman 
Louis  Jean  Pierre  Vieillot  first  described 
the  species  in  1808  and  “waterthrush”  its 
affinity  for  water  and  its  resemblance  to 
the  wood  thrush  family. 

Most  people,  in  fact,  when  they  see 
either  of  the  waterthrushes  or  its  other  near 
relative,  the  ovenbird,  are  not  likely  to 
recognize  them  as  warblers.  They  look  like 
thrushes,  act  like  thrushes,  often  even  sing 
beautifully  like  thrushes. 

So,  if  you  see  a brown-spotted,  white- 
breasted bird  with  a brown  back  skulking 
in  the  underbrush,  don’t  automatically  think 
“thrush.” 

Even  if  it  has  long  pink  legs,  if  it  also  has 
an  orange  crown  and  a white  eye  ring,  it’s 
an  ovenbird.  If  it  has  long  pink  legs  and 
dips  its  tail  up  and  down,  it’s  a waterthrush. 
But,  after  that,  you’re  on  your  own. 

Louisiana  or  northern?  Depends  on 
where  you  live,  where  it  lives,  how  well 
you  can  tell  one  shade  of  pink  from  another 
and,  ultimately,  on  what  the  British  call  a 
bird’s  “jizz”  or  overall  appearance. 

Because  I have  lived  so  intimately  with 
Louisiana  waterthrushes  over  the  years  — 
listened  to  their  distinctive  songs,  watched 
them  closely  in  their  preferred  environ- 
ment — I know  deep  down  what  makes  up 
all  the  elements  of  a Louisiana  water- 
thrush. 

Now  that  I do,  I find  it  easy  to  agree  with 
naturalist  Frank  M.  Chapman  who  once 
described  them  as  “more  like  some 
untameable  spirit  of  the  woods  than  a 
bird.” 
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AS  A BOY,  Harold  King  was  injured  in  a rabbit  hunting  accident,  caught  in  the  line  of  fire 
of  a hunting  companion’s  shot.  Now  King  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  preaching  safety  to 
hunter  education  students. 


Harold  King: 

An  inspiration  to  hunter  safety 


By  Carl  W. 

THE  FOUR  HUNTERS  were  slowly 
crossing  a weedy  pasture  bordering  a 
large  woodlot.  The  coolness  of  the  autumn 
morning  felt  good  to  the  two  men  and  two 
boys. 

Mr.  King,  his  two  sons  and  a neighbor 
watched  their  dog  scour  for  rabbits.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  serenity  of  the  moment  was 
broken  with  the  unmistakeable  sound  of  a 
bawling  hound  in  hot  pursuit  of  a cotton- 
tail. 

As  the  dog  disappeared  into  the  woods, 
the  foursome  knew  a long  wait  might  be  in 
order. 


McCardell 


Unnoticed  by  the  King  family,  their 
neighbor  slowly  eased  his  way  toward  a 
small  rise.  As  he  often  did  without  concern 
for  his  hunting  partners,  the  man  was  posi- 
tioning himself  to  have  the  best  possible 
shot. 

Young  Harold  King  listened  intently  as 
the  family  dog  began  to  bring  the  rabbit 
back  to  where  the  action  had  begun.  Both 
rabbit  and  then  dog  popped  over  the  hill  in 
a race  that  the  frontrunner  was  winning 
handily. 

Harold  knew  if  the  brown  speedster 
kept  coming,  he’d  have  a good  chance  at 
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bagging  it.  However,  the  rabbit  changed 
course  and  passed  directly  between  Harold 
and  his  neighbor.  Before  the  teenager  could 
react  at  all,  his  over-anxious  neighbor  fired 
a charge  of  No.  6s  at  the  rabbit.  The  rabbit 
ran  on  unscathed,  but  169  pellets  knocked 
Harold  to  the  ground. 

During  a long  stay  in  the  hospital,  the 
youngster  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  about 
life  and  death.  Priorities  were  put  into 
place  that  have  stayed  with  him  to  this  day; 
one  of  these  priorities  has  been  to  instill  in 
others  the  need  for  hunting  safety. 

Nearly  15  years  ago  Harold  King  de- 
cided to  continue  “preaching”  his  mes- 
sage: He  became  a hunter-trapper  educa- 
tion instructor.  It’s  a role,  he  says,  that  has 
given  him  more  satisfaction  than  anything 
else  he’s  ever  done. 

Although  bom  with  paraplegia  of  the 
lower  limbs,  Harold  hunted  extensively 
through  the  years.  Sometimes  he  found 
having  to  crawl  through  the  woods  in  search 
of  game  was  actually  an  advantage.  Being 
nearer  to  ground  level  has  often  allowed 
him  to  see  deer  and  other  quarry  better  than 
if  he  was  able  to  stand  upright. 


A native  Pennsylvanian,  Harold  has 
slept  under  the  stars  while  hunting  elk  and 
mule  deer.  Once,  while  in  Colorado,  he 
even  had  to  camp  out  in  a blizzard. 

When  I asked  him  why  he  goes  through 
so  much  trouble  in  order  to  hunt,  he  said: 
“When  I teach  kids  about  hunting  and 
shooting,  I want  to  base  my  teachings  on 
my  experiences.  I can’t  teach  based  only 
on  what  I can  get  from  books.” 

Whenever  Harold  shares  his  personal 
experiences  with  others,  whether  in  a 
hunter-ed  class  or  face-to-face  with  some- 
one, he  captures  their  complete  attention. 
“I  remember  the  time  I was  half  asleep 
while  riding  back  to  camp  at  9:30  at  night 
when  the  horse  suddenly  threw  me  in  the 
river,”  he  said  with  a laugh.  Who  wouldn’t 
want  to  hear  how  he  got  out  of  that  situa- 
tion? 

Probably  his  most  impressionable  lis- 
teners are  the  would-be  first  time  hunters  in 
his  classes.  After  watching  Harold  use  his 
arms  to  propel  himself  across  the  floor  and 
then  hearing  some  of  his  stories,  they  are 
anxious  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Harold  also  instills  conservation.  “I’m 


KING  INITIATED  a hunter-ed  class  for  the  hearing  impaired.  Here,  Jim  Schneck,  left, 
“signs”  as  Phil  Hertzler  presents  a trapping  segment  at  a Hunter-Trapper  Education 
course.  Another  hearing-impaired  class  will  be  presented  at  the  Harrisburg  headquarters 
this  summer  (see  accompanying  sidebar). 
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upset  when  I see  people  take  out  fencerows 
and  brush,”  he  said.  “They’re  destroying 
the  places  where  wild  animals  thrive.  I 
wish  more  landowners  would  practice  bet- 
ter wildlife  management.” 

In  1989,  Harold  received  an  “Outstand- 
ing Hunter-Trapper  Education  Instructor 
of  the  Year”  award  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission. Given  that  there  are  more  than 
3,000  such  instructors,  he  rightfully  con- 
siders it  quite  an  honor. 

At  West  Cain  Sportmen’s  Club  near 
Coatesville  in  1991,  Harold  received  yet 
another  award.  Mike  Schmit  of  the 
Commission’ s Southeast  Region  presented 
him  with  a fine  art  print  of  Robert  Christie’ s 
“Continuing  the  Heritage,”  awarded  to 
outstanding  instructors  across  the  country. 
“This  was  a real  tribute  to  me,”  Harold 
said.  “Only  a few  instructors  have  received 
this  award  so  far.” 

Hardly  content  with  his  past  accom- 
plishments, Harold  is  always  looking  for 
new  ways  to  conduct  a class. 

Due  to  his  handicap,  Harold  has  always 
been  sensitive  to  others  with  conditions 
that  could  limit  their  enjoyment  of  the 
outdoors.  “I  knew  of  a young  man  who 
wanted  to  hunt  with  his  father,  but  because 
he  was  deaf  he  was  unable  to  pass  a Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  course,”  Harold  said. 
“That  got  me  working  on  having  a course 
just  for  students  with  hearing  difficulties.” 

Harold  called  his  instructors  together 
and  shared  the  idea  with  them.  Phil  Hertzler, 
who  handles  part  of  the  trapping  course 
offered  immediate  help.  “My  brother-in- 
law  does  signing  for  hearing  impaired  stu- 
dents,” Phil  offered.  “I’m  sure  he  will  be 
glad  to  help  out.” 

So,  on  August  24,  1991,  Pennsylvania 
had  its  first  hunter-ed  course  for  deaf  stu- 
dents. Jim  Schneck  of  Terre  Hill,  Phil’s 
brother-in-law,  put  on  an  excellent  presen- 
tation for  five  students  who  are  totally  deaf 
or  at  least  extremely  hard  of  hearing. 

“I  appreciated  Jim’s  work,”  Harold  said. 
“He  did  an  excellent  job,  particularly  be- 
cause he,  too,  had  some  learning  to  do.  Jim 
never  hunted  or  trapped,  so  he  had  to  learn 
many  of  the  terms  and  then  translate  them 
to  the  class.” 

It’s  hoped  the  success  of  this  course  will 


Hearing-impaired  class  offered 

Members  of  the  West  Cain  Sportsman  ’ s 
Club  are  sponsoring  a Hunter-Trapper 
Education  Class  designed  specifically 
for  hearing  impaired  students  August 
21-22. 

The  course  will  held  at  the  Game 
Commission  headquarters  at  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue  in  Harrisburg.  It  will 
run  from  6:30  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  on 
August  21  and  from  8:30  a.m.  until 
4:00  p.m.  on  August  22. 

Overnight  lodging,  along  with 
breakfast  and  lunch  on  the  22nd,  will 
be  provided  for  the  students.  Class  size 
is  limited  to  25  people;  interested  stu- 
dents must  register  by  August  8. 

For  registration  information,  write 
Michael  W.  Schmit,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  R.D.  2,  Box  2584, 
Reading,  PA  19605,  or  call  (800)228- 
0791. 


encourage  others  to  hold  similiar  classes 
for  handicapped  students. 

Retired  recently  from  his  work  as  a test 
coordinator  in  the  steel  industry,  Harold 
plans  to  spend  as  much  of  his  time  as 
possible  helping  others.  Of  course,  he  will 
be  hunting  as  often  as  he  can,  too. 

Harold  has  never  applied  for  a special 
permit  that  would  allow  him  to  hunt  from 
a vehicle,  even  though  he’s  entitled  to  one. 
When  asked  about  this,  Harold  replied:  “I 
could’ve  gotten  one  a long  time  ago,  but  I 
haven’t.  My  one  leg  has  been  particularly 
bothersome  lately,  but  I won’t  go  hunting 
that  way  if  I don’t  really  have  to.” 

When  Harold  King  concludes  a safety 
course,  he  always  says,  “Have  a successful 
season,  be  sure  of  your  shot  and  remember 
Harold  King.” 

“Mike  Schmit  called  me  last  year,  right 
after  his  son,  Steve,  shot  his  first  deer,” 
Harold  said.  “Mike  told  me  that  when  his 
son  saw  the  deer  approach  he  checked  to 
make  sure  it  was  a safe  shot  before  firing. 
After  the  deer  was  down  he  told  Mike  to  be 
sure  to  call  me  because  he  thought  I’d  want 
to  know.  That’s  better  than  any  award  I 
have  ever  received.” 
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Bumper  Crop 

Six  years  ago  my  wife.  Barb,  and  I 
planted  several  Game  Commission  seed- 
lings around  our  backyard.  Now  the  flow- 
ering crabapple  trees  are  more  than  15  feet 
high,  and  the  honeysuckle  is  nearly  as  tall. 
And  last  winter  the  evergreens  provided 
great  cover  for  songbirds.  We  watched 
them  fly  from  the  conifers  to  the  crabapples, 
which  provided  food  until  early  February. 
We’re  pleased  at  how  easy  it  was  to  plant 
these  inexpensive  seedlings,  and  at  how 
much  they’ve  grown  in  just  a few  years.  — 
Northwest  I&E  Supervisor  Bob 
MacWilliams,  Sandy  Lake. 


Comes  with  the  Job 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — Back  in  1978, 
when  WCO  Gary  Becker  was  showing  me 
my  new  district,  we  spotted  a mature  bald 
eagle  soaring  above  Judge  Spicer’s  home 
not  far  from  the  Gettysburg  battlefield. 
Last  deer  season,  hunters  showed  me  a 
mature  bald  sitting  in  a tree  close  to  Mag- 
istrate Zepp’s  office  near  Hampton.  We 
watched  it  for  about  half  an  hour.  One 
expects  to  see  our  nation's  symbol  at  gov- 
ernment offices,  but  I didn’t  realize  that 
judges  get  the  real  thing.  — WCO  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Incognito 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY—  Our  area 
has  only  one  bear  check  station,  located  at 
the  region  office  in  Reading.  Not  only  do 
hunters  bring  their  bears  in  during  hunting 
season,  as  required  by  law,  roadkilled  bears 
are  also  processed  there.  Normally,  field 
officers  radio  they’re  bringing  in  a bear  so 
the  office  staff  is  prepared  to  receive  it.  But 
that  wasn’t  the  case  when  two  men  rolled 
up  to  the  region  office  a month  after  bear 
season  had  closed  and  asked,  “Is  this  where 
we  get  our  bear  checked?”  The  office 
personnel  got  rather  worked  up.  But  the 
joke  was  on  them  when  it  turned  out  the 
bear  was  a roadkill  and  the  men  were 
Deputies  Wes  LeVan  and  Bill  Honicker, 
dressed  in  civilian  clothes  and  driving  an 
unmarked  truck.  — WCO  Stephen  S. 
Hower,  Tremont. 

Ben  Was  Right 

MERCER  COUNTY — Benjamin 
Franklin  wrote  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a pound  of  cure,”  and  I think  turkey 
hunters  should  heed  that  advice.  Wearing 
fluorescent  orange  requires  little  effort  and 
all  but  eliminates  the  chances  of  being  shot 
in  mistake  for  game.  And,  beginning  with 
the  1992-93  seasons,  using  the  safety  color 
will  be  required  by  law.  Turkey  hunters 
should  pay  more  attention  to  Ben  Franklin’ s 
advice  — WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin, 
Greenville. 

Sure,  It’s  Right  Here 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  — I was  given 
some  old  GAME  NEWS  magazines  and 
was  looking  through  a March  1938  issue 
when  Trainee  Shawn  Harshaw  asked,  “Do 
you  have  a Field  Note  in  that  issue?”  Wait 
until  Shawn  sees  his  rating  sheet  for  the 
month.  — WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 
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A Last  Climb 


Small  World 


MONROE  COUNTY—  In  doe  season  I 
got  a report  from  Stroud  Township  of  a 
dead  bear  in  a tree.  My  first  thought  was 
that  deer  hunters  had  treed  and  illegally 
killed  the  bear,  but  when  Deputy  Bob  Heil 
and  I arrived  we  found  blood  on  the  ground 
and  tree  trunk  — indicating  the  bear  had 
been  injured  before  climbing.  Normally, 
to  examine  the  animal,  we’d  have  cut  down 
the  tree,  but  it  was  on  the  edge  of  a 70-foot 
drop-off.  Jack  Lesoine  and  Marc  Hucome 
of  a local  tree  service  climbed  the  tree  and 
securely  roped  the  bear;  the  animal  was 
carefully  lowered  to  the  ground.  We  found 
the  bear  had  been  struck  by  a vehicle  and 
it  had  managed  to  climb  the  tree  before 
succumbing  to  its  injuries.  — WCO  David 
E.  Overcash,  East  Stroudsburg. 

Staying  On 

Lately  I’ve  been  seeing  a lot  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  Commission.  As  I read  the 
notices  for  WCOs,  LMOs,  regional  super- 
visors and  so  on,  I realize  many  of  the 
vacancies  represent  fellow  classmates  who 
took  advantage  of  the  Mellow  Bill  (retire- 
ment incentive  legislation).  It's  strange 
how  everyone  around  me  is  getting  older 
while  I’m  the  same  person  I was  31  years 
ago;  for  that  reason  I’m  going  to  stay  on  the 
job.  — LMO  R.H.  Muir,  Kittanning. 


Firearm  Maintenance 

CAMERON  COUNTY  — Wayne  Mack- 
ey, Lancaster,  was  hunting  here  the  first 
Wednesday  of  buck  season.  He  spotted  a 
bedded-down  buck,  but  when  he  tried  to 
fire  he  found  his  gun  had  frozen.  He  re- 
moved the  bolt  and  placed  it  inside  his  shirt 
to  warm.  A half-hour  later,  the  deer  still 
unaware  of  his  presence,  Mackey  replaced 
the  bolt  and  killed  the  buck,  a 5-point.  The 
bolt  refroze  almost  immediately.  Let  this 
be  a lesson:  buy  a good  grade  of  gun  oil  and 
use  it  sparingly;  excess  oil  that  gets  inside 
the  bolt  can  slow  the  firing  pin  and  cause 
misfires,  especially  in  cold  weather.  — 
WCO  Joe  Carlos,  Driftwood. 


BUTLER  COUNTY—  While  on  vaca- 
tion in  the  Alps,  our  guide  read  to  us  an 
article  on  the  damage  pollution  was  caus- 
ing there.  Accompanying  the  article  was  a 
picture  of  their  equivalent  of  a white-tailed 
deer,  and  I asked  the  guide  about  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  article,  the  lumber  industry 
was  complaining  there  were  so  many  deer 
they  couldn’t  get  new  trees  to  grow;  sports- 
men were  petitioning  their  elected  offi- 
cials to  increase  deer  populations.  — WCO 
Dale  E.  Hockenberry,  East  Butler. 

Swapping  Tales 

MERCER  COUNTY  — While  on  bear 
season  assignment  in  Forest  County, 
Trainee  Brad  Myers  and  I ran  into  retired 
WCO  George  Miller.  Over  lunch  George 
entertained  us  with  stories  of  his  recent 
horseback  hunt  for  elk  and  mule  deer.  Brad 
and  I hope  that  when  we’re  in  our  80s  we’ll 
be  telling  similar  stories  to  young  WCOs.  — 
WCO  Jim  Donatelli,  Mercer. 


No,  I Wrestled  It 

Among  other  questions  we  ask  hunters 
at  the  Trout  Run  bear  check  station  is 
whether  or  not  they  were  hunting  as  a 
group  or  out  of  a camp.  In  one  instance, 
Ken  Hess,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
ministration, was  overheard  asking,  “Did 
you  get  that  bear  with  a club?"  The  hunter, 
obviously  astonished,  replied,  “Why  no, 
sir,  I shot  it  with  my  rifle.”  — I&E  Direc- 
tor Lantz  Hoffman,  Harrisburg. 
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Becoming  A Hero 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  — One  unex- 
pected benefit  of  my  training  is  my 
newfound  ability  to  identify  birds.  Now, 
instead  of  saying,  “Hey,  isn't  that  a buz- 
zard,” I can  say  with  confidence,  “Wow, 
that’s  the  third  ruby-throated  humming- 
bird I’ve  seen.  The  recent  increase  in  baro- 
metric pressure  must  be  resulting  in  an 
early  migration  through  this  geographic 
region.”  This  knowledge  not  only  impresses 
friends  — I frequently  amaze  myself.  So  if 
you  wanted  to  get  invited  on  more  hunting 
and  fishing  trips,  learn  birds.  You'll  enjoy 
it,  and  you  may  even  become  a hero  to  your 
buddies.  — Trainee  Daniel  S.  Yahner. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY—  The  day  af- 
ter Thanksgiving  a hunter  reported  finding 
an  injured  bear.  He  and  his  party  were 
hunting  small  game  and  walked  up  on  the 
bear  in  a thick  blackberry  patch.  He  said 
they  were  extremely  close  to  the  animal 
but  it  just  sat  there.  After  some  searching  I 
found  the  bear,  and  because  I couldn’t  see 
the  cause  of  its  in  jury  I decided  to  tranquil- 
ize  it.  When  I jabbed  the  bear  with  a 
tranquilizing  rod,  it  jumped  and  ran  off, 
apparently  uninjured.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
female  that  had  selected  this  site  for  a nest. 
I tagged  the  animal  and  removed  a tooth  for 
aging  purposes.  This  bear  had  eluded  hunt- 
ers all  season,  only  to  be  bagged  by  the 
warden  as  it  prepared  for  a winter’ s nap.  — 
WCO  Daniel  Marks,  Montoursville. 


Landowner  Relations 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  — Throughout 
my  training  I’ve  seen  and  heard  all  too 
often  about  the  increasing  amount  of  posted 
property.  Only  about  10  percent  of  state 
residents  hunt,  and  the  remaining  90  per- 
cent are  the  ones  we  need  to  convince  of 
hunting’s  place  in  wildlife  management 
and  recreation.  Don't  take  hunting  privi- 
leges for  granted:  Now  is  an  excellent  time 
to  contact  landowners  in  areas  you  plant  to 
hunt  this  fall.  Show  you  care  for  and  re- 
spect the  property  on  which  you  hunt  and 
the  resources  that  the  land  holds.  When 
people  realize  sportsmen  are  concerned  for 
the  environment,  those  posted  signs  might 
just  come  down.  — Trainee  Terry  D.  Wills. 


Special  Relationship 

VENANGO  COUNTY  — During  a hunt- 
ing season,  WCOs  get  firsthand  looks  at 
game  law  violations  and  hunting  acci- 
dents. But  we  also  get  to  see  the  excitement 
of  a youngster’s  first  buck  and  the  enjoy- 
ment older  hunters  get  out  of  just  being 
afield.  What  strikes  me  most,  though,  is 
that  although  hunters  come  from  all  walks 
of  life,  the  sport  gives  them  a common, 
special  relationship  with  the  environment. 
When  they’re  hunting,  life  slows  and  an 
appreciation  for  nature  takes  over.  I hope 
this  never  changes.  — WCO  Leonard  C. 
Hribar,  Seneca. 


Wild  Blue  Yonder 

BERKS  COUNTY—  In  1968,  after  en- 
listing in  the  Air  Force,  I often  listened  to 
my  fellow  airmen  complain  about  their 
recruiters.  I didn’t  join  in,  though,  because 
I felt  mine  had  treated  me  fairly.  I got  a 
surprise,  23  years  later,  when  I checked  a 
duck  hunter  on  Lake  Ontelaunee;  it  was 
my  recruiter,  John  Drosdak.  We  had  a 
pleasant  chat  about  our  careers,  and  I told 
him  how  I appreciated  his  honesty  at  the 
time  I enlisted.  I’d  also  like  to  wish  him 
many  years  of  safe  and  enjoyable  hunt- 
ing. — WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  Cressona. 
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Unhappy  Hunters 

ELK  COUNTY—  While  patrolling  on 
the  opening  day  of  antlerless  season,  I met 
a truck  on  a slippery,  snow  covered  dirt 
road.  We  managed  to  avoid  a collision,  but 
while  stopped  I saw  that  three  of  the  four 
deer  in  the  back  of  the  pickup  were 
untagged.  After  paying  $300  in  fines,  those 
guys  were  glad  they  hadn’t  bumped  into 
me  but  were  wishing  they’d  never  met 
me.  — WCO  Richard  S.  Bodenhorn, 
Ridgway. 

Draining  Training 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  — After  nine 
months  of  intensive  training  in  law  en- 
forcement, self-defense,  dendrology,  bird 
and  mammal  identification,  public  rela- 
tions and  a host  of  other  subjects,  one  of  our 
instructors  said,  “You  are  now  well- 
trained.”  I agree,  but  I also  feel  like  I’m 
“well-drained.”  — Trainee  Michael 
Wojtecki. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  — It  seems 
hunting  pressure  is  affecting  deer  behav- 
ior. One  hunter  told  me  of  a spike  that  he 
missed  on  two  separate  occasions.  He  said 
when  the  deer  was  shot  at,  it  immediately 
dropped  to  its  belly  and  escaped  through 
tall  grass  and  weeds.  Another  hunter  said  a 
buck  sportsmen  were  shooting  at  made  its 
way  into  a herd  of  cows  and  used  them  as 
cover.  Is  this  a sign  of  the  whitetails’ 
adaptability,  or  is  there  a training  school 
for  deer  in  the  county.  — WCO  Charles  J. 
Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  — One  of  our 
tests  requires  us  to  identify  various  animal 
parts.  Trainee  Chris  Heil  scored  highest  on 
the  test,  by  one  question.  By  rubbing  some 
fur  on  his  eye,  he  determined  it  came  from 
a domestic  cat.  How  did  he  know  that? 
Chris  is  allergic  to  cats.  Is  that  an  unfair 
advantage?  — Trainee  Shawn  E.  Harshaw. 

Far-Reaching  Program 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  — The  SPORT 
program  has  had  far-reaching  effects,  and 
in  antlerless  season  I got  a radio  message 
that  showed  me  just  how  far  it  goes.  The 
message  said  I was  to  call  an  individual 
concerning  a poaching  violation,  and  I was 
surprised  to  find  it  was  an  Arizonan  who’d 
witnessed  a violation  while  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Thanks  to  this  person’s  concern  for  our 
game  laws  and  wildlife,  we  were  able  to 
prosecute  an  individual  for  poaching.  — 
Trainee  Frank  J.  Dooley. 

A People  Job 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  — As  I look  back 
on  38  weeks  of  intensive  training,  one 
thought  stands  out.  Whether  we’re  trap- 
ping bears,  surveying  turkeys,  presenting 
programs  or  checking  hunters,  this  job  is 
about  people.  Every  aspect  of  the  profes- 
sion is  geared  toward  the  public,  and  that 
aspect  has  been  instilled  in  us.  Public 
relations  always  has  and  always  will  be  a 
major  part  of  a WCO’s  job.  — Trainee 
Brad  Myers. 
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Let  Him  Have  It 

During  buck  season  I talked  to  a deer 
hunter  who  received  quite  a surprise  on 
opening  day.  While  climbing  to  his  tree 
stand  in  the  dark,  he  thought  he  saw  some- 
one already  perched  there.  He  turned  on  his 
flashlight  to  discover  a large  bear  staring 
down  at  him.  The  hunter  and  the  bruin 
quickly  moved  in  opposite  directions.  I’ve 
heard  competition  for  good  deer  stands  is 
intense,  but  this  is  something  else  again.  — 
LMO  Keith  P.  Sanford,  Bloomsburg. 

Early  Birds? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  — While  hunt- 
ing the  day  after  Christmas,  I saw  a flock  of 
about  30  robins.  There  were  two  inches  of 
snow  on  the  ground  and  the  temperature 
was  20  degrees.  It  didn’t  seem  to  bother 
them,  though.  They  were  busy  flitting 
around  the  multi-flora  rose  on  SGL  140.  — 
WCO  Richard  P.  Lamerd,  Warren  Center. 

Keeping  Tabs 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  — Trainee  Bruce 
Metz  worked  at  the  Eastern  Game  Farm  for 
10  years  before  his  selection  to  the  21st 
class.  One  morning,  while  assigned  to  WCO 
William  Wasserman  in  Wyoming  County, 
Bruce  caught  movement  at  a window  while 
eating  breakfast.  He  looked  up  and  was 
surprised  to  see  a cockbird  staring  at  him 
through  the  window.  I wonder  how  that 
pheasant  knew  Bruce  was  there  ? —Trainee 
Charles  Lincoln. 


Exactly 

WARREN  CO UNTY—  Deputy  Rod 
Bimber  got  a tip  from  a hunter  in  the  Jakes 
Rocks  area  about  a person  baiting  bears. 
When  Bimber  arrived  he  found  a man 
using  a mixture  of  honey  and  anise  in  a one 
gallon  can;  it  was  being  heated  by  propane 
flames  and  it  gave  off  quite  an  aroma.  The 
hunter  was  irate  at  being  cited  for  baiting. 
WCO  Trainee  Terry  Wills  asked  just  what 
he  thought  he  was  doing.  The  offender  said 
he  was  using  the  mixture  only  as  an  entice- 
ment. Funny,  that’s  exactly  the  word  in  the 
game  law:  “enticement.” — WCO  James 
W.  Egley,  Tidioute. 

Movin'  On 

CHESTER  COUNTY—  I’ve  accepted 
a transfer  to  “God’s  Country,”  Potter 
County,  and  before  I go  I'd  like  to  thank  the 
folks  of  this  region  for  all  their  help.  The 
deputies  in  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties 
were  invaluable,  as  were  police  officers, 
county  park  personnel,  and  the  staffs  at  our 
environmental  education  centers.  Most  of 
all.  I’d  like  to  thank  the  sportsmen  here  for 
being  friendly  and  supportive  of  the 
agency’s  goals.  — WCO  William  C. 
Ragosta,  Nottingham. 

Getting  Cold  Feet 

WYOMING  COUNTY  — Trainee 
Chuck  Lincoln  and  I were  checking  beaver 
trappers  in  a swampy  area  where  the  thick 
muck  sucked  at  our  hip  boots.  I managed  to 
get  through  okay,  but  Chuck  wasn’t  as 
lucky.  As  he  reached  the  bank,  he  stepped 
right  out  of  his  boot  and  stepped  onto  the 
snow.  We  laughed  as  I helped  him  get  his 
boot  back  on,  and  he  quipped  that  now  I 
had  a Field  Note  for  the  month.  He  was 
only  kidding,  but  I,  of  course,  thought  it 
was  a great  idea.  — WCO  William 
Wasserman,  Tunkhannock. 

Some  People 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  I had  heard  sto- 
ries of  people  screwing  antlers  on  a doe’s 
head  to  make  it  a “legal”  buck,  but  last 
season  I actually  encountered  such  a case. 
What  next?  — WCO  Steve  Spangler,  East 
Berlin. 
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MARK  ALLEGRO,  West  Pittsburg,  shakes  hands  with  Kathy  Wilson  as  he  graduates  as  part 
of  the  21  st  WCO  trainee  class.  Twenty-three  men  were  officially  commissioned  as  wildlife 
conservation  officers  — capping  38  weeks  of  intensive  training. 


21st  WCO  Class  Graduates 


T’WENTY-THREE  new  wildlife  con- 
servation officers  officially  joined  the 
Game  Commission  ranks  when  the  21st 
class  of  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conser- 
vation graduated  February  29.  Ceremonies 
were  held  at  a Harrisburg  high  school. 

District  Justice  C.  Roger  McRae  of 
Hughesville,  president  of  the  Special  Court 
Judges  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  ad- 
ministered oaths  of  office.  Robert  L.  Mar- 
tin of  Bellefonte,  an  attorney  and  conser- 
vationist, delivered  the  commencement 
address. 

Members  of  the  class  began  their  38 
weeks  of  instruction  last  June  at  the 
Commission’s  Harrisburg  headquarters. 
Training  included  wildlife  management, 
law  enforcement  principles  and  methods, 


wildlife  law  and  regulations,  land  manage- 
ment practices,  public  relations  and  con- 
servation education,  firearms,  and  unarmed 
self-defense. 

Now  that  they’ve  graduated,  members 
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of  the  class  will  be  assigned  to  vacant 
posts  across  the  commonwealth.  The 
following  lists  the  new  WCOs,  their 
hometowns,  and  their  assignments. 

Mark  A.  Allegro,  West  Pittsburg, 
Crawford;  Steven  D.  Bernardi,  Dau- 
phin, Chester;  Arthur  L.  Brunst,  Jr., 
Spartansburg,  Butler;  Richard  T. 
Cramer,  Lake  City,  Allegheny;  Francis 
J.  Dooley,  Moscow,  Wayne;  Thomas 
A.  Fazi,  Pittsburgh,  Southwest  Re- 
gion; Michael  A.  Girosky,  Wattsburg, 
Lancaster;  Leonard  A.  Groshek, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Bedford;  Shawn  E. 
Harshaw,  Altoona,  Cambria;  J.  Chris- 
topher Heil,  Edgemont,  Delaware; 


Robert  W.  Johnson,  Matamoras,  Mont- 
gomery; James  F.  Jolley,  Trucksville, 
Northampton;  Jeffery  T.  Kendall,  New 
Castle,  Montgomery;  Charles  J.  Lin- 
coln, Quarryville,  Berks;  Donald  S. 
Martin,  Indiana,  Lancaster;  Bruce  C. 
Metz,  Schwenksville,  Southeast  Re- 
gion Land  Manager;  David  E.  Mitchell, 
Ashland,  Lehigh;  Bradley  J.  Myers, 
DuBois,  Northwest  Region;  Richard 
R.  Palmer,  Tidioute,  Harrisburg;  Tho- 
mas M.  Smith,  Mill  Hall,  Northcentral 
Region;  Terry  D.  Wills,  State  College, 
Northcentral  Region;  Michael  D. 
Wojtecki,  Waterford,  Harrisburg;  and 
Daniel  S.  Yahner,  Patton,  Chester. 


Shooting  preserve  busted  for  illegal  activity 


The  owner/manager  of  a Lycoming 
County  commercial  shooting  preserve 
has  been  charged  with  29  counts  of 
violating  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code 
for  incidents  involving  black  bears 
and  turkeys. 

Three  other  individuals  have  been 
charged  in  connection  with  a continu- 
ing investigation  of  the  Shady  Hollow 
Shooting  Preserve  in  Jersey  Shore. 

Owner  Robert  B.  Sterner  faces  fines 
of  $5,900  if  found  guilty  of  the  charges, 
which  include;  alleged  unlawful  im- 
portation and  release  of  wildlife  (black 
bears);  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  un- 
lawful taking  of  bears;  possession  of 
exotic  wildlife  (bears)  without  a per- 
mit; failure  to  provide  true  and  correct 
bills  of  sale;  failure  to  label  or  mark 
wildlife  taken  from  a preserve;  and  the 
killing  of  turkeys  within  a propagation 
enclosure. 

The  citations  charged  that  patrons 
illegally  killed  imported  black  bears 
at  Shady  Hollow  Shooting  Preserve 
on  November  19,  1990;  October  23, 
1991;  and  November  26,  1991. 

Shady  Hollow  customers  killing 
bears  during  the  Pennsylvania  bear 
season  were  allegedly  advised  to  take 
the  carcasses  to  agency  bear  check 
stations  for  tagging  and  inspection. 

One  bear,  believed  killed  by  a cus- 


tomer at  Shady  Hollow  last  October, 
was  thought  to  have  been  checked  in 
New  York  when  that  state’s  bear  sea- 
son was  open. 

According  to  information  gathered 
in  the  investigation,  customers  paid 
from  $1,500  to  $2,000  for  a bear, 
depending  on  size  and  weight. 

When  WCOs  Ronald  L.  Stout  and 
Dennis  E.  Duza,  along  with  other 
Commission  personnel,  served  the 
search  warrant  on  November  26,  they 
also  found  evidence  documenting  the 
illegal  killing  of  turkeys  during  March 
and  May  of  last  year. 

A brochure  titled  “Hunt  Shady 
Hollow”  carried  prices  for  turkeys 
ranging  from  $150  for  a bird  with  a 
beard  under  five  inches,  to  $350  for 
trophy  gobblers  with  beards  longer 
than  7V2  inches. 

Ronald  Morrow  of  St.  Paris,  Ohio, 
pled  guilty  to  counts  of  illegal  impor- 
tation of  wildlife;  aiding  and  assisting 
in  the  unlawful  taking  of  and  posses- 
sion of  wildlife.  He  was  assessed  fines 
of  $3,600.  Wilma  Morrow,  also  of  St. 
Paris,  pled  guilty  to  counts  of  illegal 
importation  of  wildlife;  her  fine  was 
$300. 

John  J.  Pavlosky,  Frackville,  was 
fined  $800  for  one  count  of  the  illegal 
possession  of  exotic  wildlife. 
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Planting  for  Wildlife  sales  underway 

Sales  of  the  agency’s  seedling  and  seed  mix  kick  off  this  month.  The  seedling 
packet  (three  each  of  white  pine,  white  spruce,  Washington  hawthorn  and 
Japanese  flowering  crabapple)  and  seed  mix  packet  (a  10-pound  bag  of  dwarf 
grain  sorghum,  millet,  buckwheat  and  dwarf  hybrid  sunflower)  are  an  excellent 
way  for  landowners  to  provide  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  The  seedling  packet 
sells  for  $2,  the  seed  mix  for  $3.  The  following  listing  of  sale  locations,  dates 
and  times  was  available  at  press  time.  Watch  local  newspapers  for  possible 
additional  sale  sites  and  times. 

NORTHWEST 

Butler  — Clearview  Mall,  Butler,  April  10,  5 p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  1 1,  noon 
to  9 p.m.,  April  12,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  downtown  Saxonburg,  April  11,10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.;  Eau  Claire  Hardware  and  Thompson’s  Store,  Eau  Claire,  April  11,10 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Clarion  — Rimersburg  Firehall,  Rimersburg,  April  18,  10  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.;  Crawford  — Meadville  Mall,  Meadville,  April  18,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Diamond  United  Methodist  Church,  Diamond,  April  11,  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.; 
Saegertown  Plaza,  Saegertown,  April  11,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.  m.;  Pymatuning 
Museum,  Linesville,  April  11-19,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Erie  — Millcreek  Mall, 
Erie,  April  1 1-12,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Corry  Plaza,  Corry,  April  10,  4 p.m.  to  8 
p.m.,  April  11,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  April  12,  noon  to  4 p.m.;  Giant  Eagle  on 
Buffalo  Road,  Erie,  April  18,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Mercyhurst  College,  Erie,  April 
22,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Forest  — Super  Duper,  Tionesta,  April  17,  4 p.m.  to  8 
p.m.,  April  18,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Jefferson  — Brookville  Courthouse, 
Brookville,  April  24,  4 p.m.  to  8 p.m.;  Riverside  Market,  Reynoldsville,  April 
24,  4 p.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Bi-Lo  Market,  Punxsutawney,  April  25,  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Northfork  Conservancy,  Brookville,  April  17, 4 p.m.  to  8 p.m.,  April  18, 10  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.,  April  19,  noon  to  4 p.m.;  Venango  — Jim’s  Super  Market, 
Cooperstown,  April  11,10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Northwest  Region  Office,  Franklin, 
April  13-17,  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.;  Warren  — Shield’s  Shur  Save,  Tidioute,  April 
18,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

SOUTHWEST 

Allegheny  — North  Park  Boat  House,  North  Park,  April  11,10  a.m.  until 
sold  out;  Washington  — Washington  Mall,  Washington,  April  11,10  a.m.  to 
2 p.m.;  Westmoreland  — Southwest  Region  Office,  Ligonier,  April  11,  10 
a.m.  to  2 p.m. 

NORTHCENTRAL 

Lycoming  — Northcentral  Region  Office,  Jersey  Shore,  April  11,10  a.m. 
to  3 p.m.;  Lycoming  Mall,  Muncy,  April  25-26,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

SOUTHCENTRAL 

Adams  — Town  Square,  Gettysburg,  April  24,  noon  to  4 p.m.,  April  25,  9 
a.m.  to  noon;  Blair  — Logan  Valley  Mall,  Altoona,  April  1 1,  10  a.m.  until  sold 
out;  Cumberland  — Hampden  Twp.  Recreation  Municipal  Bldg., 
Mechanicsburg,  April  18,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.;  West  Shore  Recreation,  Camp  Hill. 
April  20,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Huntingdon  — Southcentral  Region  Office, 
Huntingdon,  April  10,  noon  to  4 p.m.,  April  11,8  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

NORTHEAST 

Bradford  — Troy  and  Canton,  May  8-9,  10  a.m.;  Luzerne  — Susquehanna 
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Riverlands,  Berwick,  May  10,  1 p.m.;  Northeast  Region  Office,  Dallas,  May  8, 
8 a.m.;  Montour  — Montour  Preserve,  May  9,  1 p.m.;  Monroe  — Stroud 
Mall,  May  8-9, 10  a.m.;  Sullivan  — Dushore,  May  9, 10  a.m.;  Susquehanna  — 
Montrose,  May  8-9,  10  a.m.;  Wyoming  — Gays,  Tunkhannock,  May  8-9,  10 
a.m.;  Rays  Market,  Factory ville.  May  8-9,  10  a.m. 

SOUTHEAST 

Berks  — Southeast  Region  Office,  April  6-17  (weekdays  only),  8 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.;  Dauphin  — Mummert’s  Texaco,  Harrisburg,  April  24,  1 1 a.m.  to  9 p.m., 
April  25,  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  26,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Boscov’s,  Harrisburg, 
April  24,  1 1 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  25, 9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  April  26,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Commission  headquarters,  Harrisburg,  April  13-17,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Lancaster  — Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area,  April  10-11,  8 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.,  April  12,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Musser’s,  Buck,  April  30-May  1,  5 p.m.  to 
10  p.m..  May  2,  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Montgomery  — St.  Lukes  Church,  Obelisk, 
April  4,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  Northampton  — Palmer  Park  Mall,  Easton,  April  15- 
18,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 


Greensburg  hosts  WTFW  anniversary  art  show 


To  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Commission’s  Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  fine  art  and  print  pro- 
gram, Sportsman  Specialties  Gallery 
in  Greensburg  will  exhibit  all  1 0 origi- 
nal paintings  May  2. 

The  event  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  and 
end  at  4 p.m.  Several  artists  are  sched- 
uled to  attend.  Admission  is  free,  and 
all  who  attend  will  receive  a compli- 
mentary 1992  WTFW  patch. 

It  is  the  first  time  all  the  originals 
have  been  on  public  display  together. 
Of  special  interest  are  the  first  three 
paintings,  which  were  rendered  by  the 


late  Ned  Smith:  “River  Otters,”  “Dutch 
Country  Bluebirds”  and  “Big  Woods 
Bobcat.” 

The  agency  uses  profits  from  the 
sale  of  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
items  to  fund  its  nongame  research 
and  management  programs.  In  that 
way,  the  non-hunting  public  can  also 
contribute  to  wildlife  management. 
WTFW  prints  are  much  sought  after 
by  collectors. 

Sportsman  Specialties  Gallery  is 
located  at  220  Willow  Crossing  in 
Greensburg.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  gallery  at  (800)  372-0500. 


Taxidermy  exam  slated  for  end  of  month 


The  Commission’s  examination  for 
taxidermy  permit  applicants  will  be 
held  April  21,  22  and  23  at  the 
Southcentral  Region  office  in  Hunt- 
ingdon. Persons  performing  taxidermy 
work  for  others  must  have  a Commis- 
sion permit. 

The  exam  consists  of  three  parts. 
Applicants  must  present  five  speci- 
mens they’ve  prepared  within  the  past 
three  years.  Required  specimens  in- 
clude an  antlered  white-tailed  deer 
head;  small  mammal;  adult  ring- 


necked pheasant,  ruffed  grouse,  bob- 
white  quail  or  wild  turkey;  duck  or 
other  waterfowl,  and  a fish.  Birds  must 
be  mounted  with  feet  and  legs  visible. 
All  specimens  must  be  representative 
of  wildlife  found  in  the  state. 

The  second  phase  of  the  examina- 
tion deals  with  taxidermy  procedures. 
The  third  portion  requires  applicants 
to  perform  some  part  of  the  taxidermy 
process  on  a selected  specimen.  Pass- 
ing scores  must  be  attained  on  all  three 
parts  of  the  exam. 
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It's  sign-up  time  . . . 

May  marks  statewide  hunter-ed  shoot 


The  annual  Youth  Hunter  Educa- 
tion Shooting  Program  at  the  Orange- 
ville Sportsman’s  Club  is  scheduled 
for  May  30.  Last  year  the  program, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Commis- 
sion, brought  more  than  100  youths  to 
the  Orangeville  club. 

Students  will  be  tested  in  riflery, 
archery,  shotgunning  and  wildlife 
identification.  Participants  must  have 
completed  a Hunter-Trapper  Educa- 
tion course. 

Individual  and  team  competition 
will  be  conducted  in  senior  and  junior 


categories:  ages  12-14  are  classified 
as  juniors;  15-  to  19-year-olds  com- 
pete as  seniors. 

The  winning  junior  and  senior 
teams,  and  the  top  five  junior  and 
senior  individuals  not  on  winning 
teams,  will  be  invited  to  represent  the 
state  at  the  NRA’s  Youth  Hunter  Edu- 
cation Challenge  in  New  Mexico  this 
summer. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Commission’s  Northeast  Region  Of- 
fice, P.O.  Box  220,  Dallas,  PA  18612- 
0220,  or  call  (717)  675-1143. 


Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  lecture  series 


The  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area’s  popular  wildlife  lectures 
begin  this  month. 

All  programs  start  at  7:30  p.m. 
unless  otherwise  noted. 

Coming  up  are:  “On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  by  PGC 
Biologist  Dr.  Gary  Alt,  April  1-2; 
“Safe  and  Successful  Turkey  Hunt- 
ing” by  PGC  Information  & Educa- 
tion Supervisor  Bob  MacWilliams  and 
Dan  Roessner  of  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation's  state  chapter. 


April  15-16;  and  “Eastern  Coyote”  by 
WCO  Rodney  Ansell,  May  6-7; 

At  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Area,  the  staff  is  conducting 
a bird  walk  for  those  interested  in 
taking  a look  at  the  area’s  avian  inhab- 
itants. It  starts  at  9 a.m.  on  April  1 1. 

Pymatuning’ s scheduled  lectures, 
which  begin  at  2 p.m.,  include:  “Tur- 
key” by  Dan  Roessner  of  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation’s  state  chap- 
ter, April  12;  and  “Gypsy  Moth”  by 
Lynn  Sandieson,  May  9. 


Penn  State  offers  conservation  school 


Reservations  are  now  being  accepted 
for  the  Penn  State  Conservation  Lead- 
ership School.  During  each  of  the  two- 
week,  hands-on  programs,  students 
will  learn  forest  management,  citizen 
action,  watershed  management  and 
other  environmental  topics. 

Dates  for  Session  I are  June  28- 
July  11;  Session  II,  July  12-25;  and 
the  Advanced  Session  runs  July  30- 
August  8. 

Living  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided. The  $265  tuition  covers  every- 


thing but  transportation  to  and  from 
the  school. 

Students  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  18  are  invited;  they  must  have 
completed  at  least  one  ninth  grade 
level  science  course.  The  Advanced 
Session  is  open  only  to  students  who 
previously  attended  a regular  session. 

For  application  brochure  or  for  more 
information,  contact  Tammy  Criss- 
man,  102  Wagner  Bldg.,  University 
Park,  PA  16802,  or  call  (814)  865- 
3443. 
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Richard  W.  Donahoe 

Land  Management  Supervisor 
Lewisburg 
1959-91 


Lillian  Willow 

Data  Recording  Operator 
Liverpool 
1971-77  &1981-91 


William  J.  Lockett 

Land  Management  Officer 
Perkasie 
1956-91 


1991 

P 

G 

C 

Retirees 


Wilmer  R.  Peoples 

Land  Management  Officer 
Hawley 
1959-91 


Charles  J.  Williams 

Southeast  Region  Director 
Bernville 
1962-91 


George  Evans 

Laborer 

Newmanstown 

1967-91 


Vern  VanOrder 

Forest  Mgmt.  Supervisor 
Jersey  Shore 
1952-91 


Lowell  E.  Bittner 

Law  Enforcement  Supervisor 
Mohrsville 
1959-91 


IN  ADDITION  to  those  pictured,  also  retiring  in  1991  were:  Shirl  Knaub,  Clerk  Typist, 
Marysville,  1968-91;  Patsy  Kremser,  Clerical  Supervisor,  Kutztown,  1965-91;  Samuel 
Lockerman,  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer,  Pittsburgh,  1 965-91 ; G.  John  Martin,  II,  Wildlife 
Conservation  Officer,  Spring  Grove,  1959-91 ; John  R.  Miller,  Land  Management  Officer, 
Meadville,  1 958-91 ; and  William  Weaver,  Laborer,  State  College,  1 979-91 . 
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A SUCCESSFUL  DEER  HUNT,  whether  it’s  a hunter’s  first  or  his  last,  holds  special 
memories.  Some  of  those  recollections  are  ours,  others  belong  to  the  people  with  whom 
we  go  afield. 


Gift  of  the  Deer 


THEY  ARE  PRECIOUS  gifts,  the  first 
and  last  successful  deer  hunts.  If, 
through  the  vagaries  of  time  and  circum- 
stance, the  roles  of  giver  and  receiver  can 
be  exchanged,  and  the  favor  returned,  the 
memory  will  be  so  much  dearer. 

Although  in  southern  Pennsylvania, 
Bedford  County  receives  snow  and  ice  like 
the  northern  tier.  Even  20  some  years  later, 
I remember  vividly  the  early  morning  drive 
to  the  mountains  there.  I was  sandwiched 
between  my  husband  and  father-in-law,  in 
the  front  seat  of  an  old  Ford  that  seemed 
every  moment  in  danger  of  sliding  and 
smashing  on  the  ice-coated  highway. 

Somehow,  through  the  snow  and  sleet, 
my  father-in-law  limped  the  car  down  to 
Hyndman  and  up  the  game  lands  road  to 
the  mountain  top.  At  that  elevation,  the 
storm  had  been  colder,  and  as  the  sky 


cleared  in  the  dawn,  the  landscape  was  a 
brilliant  new  layer  of  fluffy  white  stuff. 

I was  the  only  one  carrying  a rifle. 
Everyone  else  in  our  hunting  group  of 
friends  and  relatives  had  filled  their 
antlerless  tags  the  day  before.  That  in- 
cluded the  hubby  and  father-in-law  who 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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had  driven  me  back  to  Bedford  County 
from  suburban  Pittsburgh  for  one  more  try 
at  bagging  my  first  deer. 

They  both  knew  how  diligently  I’d 
hunted  the  previous  couple  of  years  since 
I’d  started  the  sport,  and  how  luck  or 
happenstance  had  always  been  against  me. 
Even  the  day  before,  posted  in  some  of  the 
best  looking  cover  on  the  mountain,  I saw 
only  one  tail  for  my  trouble. 

Because  I was  new  to  the  sport,  and  in 
strange  woods,  we  decided  that  my  hus- 
band would  stay  close  to  me  all  day,  and 
only  put  on  short  drives.  Father  knew  the 
game  lands  well  and  said  he'd  take  the 
longer  pushes,  on  the  order  of,  “You  two 
work  your  way  into  the  hollow,  and  I’ll  go 
out  around  the  point  and  push  the  hillside 
back  to  you.” 

It  was  just  that  sort  of  maneuver  which 
finally  worked  late  in  the  day.  I was  still- 
hunting quietly  along  a laurel-studded  creek 
bottom.  My  husband  was  behind,  staying 
close  enough  to  whisper  and  point  if  he  saw 
a deer  before  I did.  There  was  little  more 
than  an  hour  of  daylight  left,  and  I was 
already  justifying  the  season  in  my  mind. 
I’d  had  a good  time  at  the  sport,  I decided, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  winter  woods,  even  if 


this  would  be  my  third  deer  season  without 
using  my  tag. 

Suddenly,  a doe  bounded  over  the  edge 
and  into  the  hollow.  She  ran  right  in  front 
of  me,  taking  those  high,  hesitating  jumps 
in  and  out  of  the  snowy  bushes.  I raised  the 
rifle,  pulled  on  an  opening  ahead  of  her 
and,  when  she  started  into  the  crosshairs, 
fired. 

The  30-06  kicked,  and  I lost  sight  of  the 
deer.  Instead  I saw  my  husband  running 
like  a madman  through  the  laurel  and 
whooping.  The  doe  was  down,  my  shot  was 
good.  I realized  I’d  done  it,  finally  taken 
my  first  deer.  I had  reason  to  smile,  and  in 
sharing  my  happiness,  my  husband  had 
reason  to  “whoop.” 

We  were  still  congratulating  each  other, 
when  Father  arrived,  beaming.  “I  figured 
you  got  her,”  he  said.  “Hearing  only  one 
shot,  I knew  if  Finda  was  shooting,  the  deer 
would  be  down.”  I basked  in  the  compli- 
ment. 

“I  cut  this  deer’ s tracks  back  a ways,”  he 
continued.  “I  saw  she  was  just  keeping 
ahead  of  me,  so  I tried  to  steer  her  toward 
you  two.  Fooks  like  it  worked.  Wait  until 
I tell  my  buddies  at  work  that  my  daughter- 
in-law  got  her  first  deer.” 


; Special  Offer  from  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  | 


Subscribe  or  renew  at  a special  rate. 
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Get  13  issues  for  the  price  of  12  with  this  form  only. 


• Catch  more  fish 

• Discover  Pennsylvania's 
fishing  hotspots 

• Stay  fully  informed 
with  firsthand 
conservation  news 


To  start  a subscription  to  Pennsylvania 
Angler  or  to  renew  your  current  sub- 
scription with  this  special  offer,  enter 
your  name  and  address  and  check  the 
subscription  term  you  prefer.  Please 
print  dearly.  Payment  must  accompany 
orders.  Use  check  or  money  order  made 
payable  to  pa  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
Return  this  form  with  payment  to  PA 
Angler  Circulation,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission, P.0.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673.  Be  sure  your  name  and  ad- 
dress appear  both  on  this  form  and  on 
your  check.  Please  photocopy  this  form 
if  you  don't  want  to  cut  your  magazine. 


□ 1 year  I13  issues,  one  free  issue)  $9  □ New 

□ 3 years  (39  issues,  three  free  issues)  $25  □ Renewal 
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Account  number  if  renewing 

Offer  cannot  be  used  in  combination  with  other  offers. 
This  offer  expires  July  31, 1992. 
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I owed  my  first  deer  to  the  efforts  of  my 
father-in-law,  and  not  just  because  he  had 
jumped  the  animal  and  kept  it  moving 
toward  me.  He  had  taken  the  day  off  from 
work,  or  rather,  as  a union  carpenter,  he 
sacrificed  a day’s  pay  so  he  could  help  me 
get  a deer. 

At  that  time,  I was  in  my  early  20s,  and 
my  father-in-law  was  in  his  mid  40s.  Now 
I’m  the  age  he  was  then,  and  40  doesn’t 
look  so  old  from  the  inside.  Two  seasons 
ago,  1990,  my  husband  and  I convinced 
“the  old  man”  that  the  steep  hills  of  Bedford 
County  weren’t  the  place  for  him  to  be 
hunting  anymore.- 

The  years  had  taken  their  toll,  and  though 
a heart  attack  and  continued  ill  health 
hadn’t  gotten  him  down  completely,  they 
had  slowed  him. 

We  wanted  him  to  join  us  for  antlerless 
season  up  here  in  the  northwest,  where  the 
slopes  were  gentler.  We  could  hunt  close  to 
our  home,  and  he’d  have  his  son  to  drag  his 
deer  out  for  him.  My  father-in-law  finally 
conceded,  and  we  all  sent  for  Venango 
County  antlerless  licenses. 

The  second  day  of  “doe”  season  was 
snow-covered,  but  it  had  been  a week  since 
the  storm.  A maze  of  tracks  revealed  that  a 
group  of  does  had  been  frequenting  the 
grapevine  and  briar  thickets  along  the  creek 
near  my  house.  Because  it  was  a narrow 
piece  of  woods,  it  would  make  a good 
drive. 

My  husband  and  I had  filled  our  antlerless 
tags  the  day  before,  so  only  Father  carried 
a rifle.  We  decided  to  push  the  wood  patch 
from  both  ends  — my  husband  starting 
near  the  house  and  I at  the  far  side.  I 
dropped  off  my  father-in-law  halfway,  leav- 
ing instructions  to  go  down  the  hillside 
until  he  could  see  the  flat  at  the  bottom  and 
the  grapevine  thicket.  I cautioned  him  to 
take  his  time  because  the  slope  was  steep. 

I parked  at  the  next  ravine,  and  started 
kicking  through  the  brush.  It  was  thick  and 
thorny,  and  full  of  deer  tracks.  I had  just 
rounded  the  point  when  I heard  the  shot.  It 
sounded  like  my  father-in-law’s  280,  but 
there  could  have  been  someone  else  hunt- 
ing nearby.  I hurried  to  see. 

When  I broke  into  the  clear,  I saw  the 
deer.  A big  — very  big,  in  fact  — doe  was 


lying  on  the  flat.  She’d  fallen  to  a good 
heart  shot.  But  where  was  Father? 

I started  up  the  hillside  and  at  last 
spotted  his  orange  coveralls.  The  shot  must 
have  been  long,  but  then  he'd  always  been 
a marksman.  I climbed  up  to  him,  and 
called,  “Did  you  shoot?”  “Yes,”  he  an- 
swered, “But  I didn’t  go  down  yet  to  check 
my  shot.  I was  hoping  you  would  come 
around  first.” 

“Well,  your  shot  was  good,”  I said. 
“The  deer  is  down  here,  and  is  she  a 
monster.  Congratulations.” 

He  grinned  and  shouldered  the  gun,  and 
we  started  down  the  hill.  As  a comparative 
youngster,  I was  hurrying  with  excitement 
when  he  stopped  me.  “You  go  on  ahead,” 
he  wheezed.  “I’ve  got  to  rest  here  a minute.” 

He  eased  himself  down  onto  the  nearest 
log  and  reached  for  his  heart  pills.  They 
were  always  in  his  pocket  nowadays.  I 
realized  then  why  he  hadn't  followed  up 
his  shot  immediately,  as  he  would  have 
done  in  the  past.  Lately  any  stress  of  activ- 
ity and  emotion  affected  him  quickly. 

I was  glad  my  husband  and  I were  there 
to  haul  the  big  doe  up  the  hill  to  the  car.  By 
the  time  that  chore  was  done,  my  father-in- 
law  was  feeling  better  and  smiling  again. 
“Wait  until  I tell  the  guys  back  home  how 
my  daughter-in-law  pushed  me  my  deer 
this  year.  They’ll  get  a kick  out  of  that,”  he 
said.  So  the  hunt  ended  happily. 

We  didn’t  know  it  then,  but  that  was  my 
father-in-law’s  final  hunt.  A few  days  be- 
fore deer  season  last  year,  he  passed  away, 
victim  of  cancer  and  a sudden  second  heart 
attack. 

We  had  planned  to  “doe”  hunt  together, 
so  the  loss  made  the  season  especially 
empty.  Although  my  husband  and  I bagged 
our  deer,  we  missed  Father  being  there 
with  his  com  cob  pipe  and  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

In  the  aftermath  of  losing  someone  close 
to  you,  grief  gives  way  to  the  consolation 
of  memories,  good  times  you  have  shared. 
My  special  remembrance  of  my  father-in- 
law  is  how  he  gave  me  the  gift  of  my  first 
deer.  My  special  satisfaction,  now  that  he’s 
gone,  is  that  I helped  him  get  his  last.  As  a 
hunter,  and  a daughter-in-law,  that’s  a 
privilege  for  which  I’ll  always  be  grateful. 
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Quick  Outdoor  Activities 


Dear  Mr.  OWL, 

I know  of  many  activities  I can  do  with  my 
students  outside  on  the  school  grounds , 
but  most  take  a significant  amount  of  time. 
I need  ideas  for  brief  excursions  of  maybe 
only  a few  minutes.  Activities  that  could  fit 
into  a larger  unit  of  study  would  be  helpful, 
but  so  would  simple  observation  or  thinking 
skill  activities  that  I could  insert  whenever  I 
feel  the  students  need  a change  of  pace. 
Any  ideas?  C.R.,  York. 

Dear  C.R., 

There  certainly  are  times  when  kids  need  to 
burn  some  energy  or  do  something  active 
just  to  stay  awake.  Here’s  an  off-the-cuff  list 
of  quick  activities  that  should  fill  the  bill: 

Weather 

Measure  the  area  of  your  parking  lot.  If 
25  gallons  of  water  lands  on  each  square 
foot  in  one  year,  how  many  gallons  would 
fall  on  the  whole  lot? 

Wet  one  of  your  hands  and  extend  both 
arms  into  the  wind.  Does  one  feel  colder? 
Why? 

When  it’s  raining,  run  outside  with  a 
paper  cup  and  collect  rain  for  10  seconds. 
Back  inside,  measure  the  volume.  How 
much  would  you  have  collected  in  a whole 
minute?  In  an  hour?  What  is  its  pH? 


Look  for  unusual  cloud  shapes.  Back 
inside,  draw  a picture  of  the  clouds  you  saw 
and  write  a story  about  them. 

Lie  on  your  back  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion clouds  are  moving. 

Determine  the  wind  direction  by  its  feel 
on  your  face. 

Make  a hole  in  the  soil  with  a pencil  and 
insert  a thermometer  to  find  the  soil  tem- 
perature while  a partner  finds  air  tempera- 
ture. Back  inside,  graph  and  analyze  the 
temperatures  you  measured. 

Measure  soil  temperatures  in  equal  num- 
bers of  sunny  and  shady  spots. 

Hold  your  palm  on  lawn,  soil,  concrete 
and  asphalt.  Which  is  warmest? 

Find  the  longest  crack  in  a sidewalk. 
What  caused  it? 

Plants 

Each  student  collects  one  leaf  from  the 
plant  of  your  choice.  Back  in  the  classroom, 
compare  the  leaves’  similarities  and  differ- 
ences. 

Each  students  collects  one  leaf  from  the 
same  tree.  Back  inside,  arrange  them  by 
size. 

Keep  your  eyes  closed  while  a trusted 
partner  leads  you  to  feel  the  bark  of  two 
trees.  Open  your  eyes.  Which  did  you  feel 
first? 
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Make  a crayon  rubbing  of  the  bark  of  a 
nearby  tree. 

Take  10  steps  in  any  direction  in  your 
school  lawn.  Freeze.  How  many  different 
kinds  of  plants  are  under  your  left  foot? 
Repeat  three  times. 

Have  a friend  stand  in  front  of  a tree. 
Estimate  how  many  “friends,”  stacked  on 
each  others’  shoulders,  would  be  as  tall  as 
the  tree.  Multiply  this  estimate  by  your 
friend’s  height  to  find  the  height  of  the  tree. 

Look  for  buds  on  a tree.  Draw  them  and 
compare  yours  to  student  drawings  of  buds 
from  other  trees.  Mystery:  Can  you  find  the 
buds  on  a sycamore? 

Measure  the  circumference  of  a tree 
trunk.  Are  fat  trees  also  older  trees?  How 
can  you  estimate  their  age? 

Examine  the  whorls  of  branches  on  a 
pine  tree.  If  your  tree  grew  one  whorl  each 
year,  how  old  is  it  now? 

Measure  the  ends  of  pine  branches  from 
the  tip  to  the  last  side  branch.  How  much  did 
the  branch  grow  last  year? 

Look  for  wounds  on  a tree.  What  caused 
them?  Are  they  healing?  How  can  you  tell? 

Go  on  a moss  or  lichen  hunt  on  your 
school’s  bricks. 

Earth  Science 

Examine  erosion  on  your  school  prop- 
erty caused  by  running  water.  Where  did 
the  soil  go? 

Use  the  sun  at  noon  to  locate  north, 
south,  east  and  west. 

Measure  the  length  of  a meter  stick’s 
shadow.  Do  this  for  four  weeks  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  day  of  the  week. 

Each  student  collects  one  small  stone 
from  the  school  yard.  Back  inside,  compare 


their  color,  shape,  texture,  reaction  to  vin- 
egar. 

Scoop  a spoonful  of  soil  from  a place  of 
your  choice.  Back  inside,  examine  your 
sample  with  toothpicks  and  a hand  lens. 
Can  you  classify  the  particles? 

Pour  a cup  of  water  on  level  soil  or  lawn 
and  time  how  long  it  takes  to  soak  in. 
Compare  your  results  with  others.  Why  are 
there  differences? 

Find  a level  section  of  parking  lot.  Pour 
a cup  of  water  onto  it.  Which  way  did  the 
water  flow?  Is  the  spot  really  level? 

Find  a place  outside  where  the  sun 
never  shines,  even  though  it  isn’t  covered 
by  a roof. 

Measure  your  own  shadow.  Is  it  taller 
than  you?  How  does  the  length  of  your 
shadow  change  throughout  the  day? 

Draw  a sketch  of  the  moon  when  you 
find  it  during  the  morning.  Sketch  it  some 
day  when  it’s  out  in  the  afternoon. 

Where  does  water  enter  and  leave  your 
school?  Does  your  school  have  a well? 
Where  does  your  wastewater  go? 

What  happens  to  the  water  that  drains 


Pymatuning  hosts  Project  WILD  workshop 

The  staff  at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Management  Area  in  Linesville  is  holding 
a Project  WILD  Workshop  for  teachers  and  outdoor  activity  leaders.  It’s  scheduled 
for  April  25,  and  pre-registration  must  be  received  by  April  18;  the  class  is  limited 
to  30  people. 

All  material  will  be  supplied.  The  workshop  will  begin  at  9 a.m.  and  end  at  3 
p.m.  Participants  must  provide  their  own  lunches.  For  registration  information, 
call  (814)  683-5545. 
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from  your  school  roof?  Does  it  go  to  a storm 
drain  or  to  the  school  yard? 

Animals 

Crawl  through  your  lawn  and  find  an 
insect.  Leave  it  there  after  you  look  at  it. 
Back  inside,  write  a fiction  story  from  the 
insect’s  viewpoint  of  what  happened  when 
you  found  it. 

With  three  friends,  stand  or  sit  with  your 
backs  together  so  each  of  you  is  looking  in 
a different  direction.  Count  the  number  of 
birds  each  of  you  see  in  two  minutes.  Would 
this  number  vary  with  the  time  of  day? 

Look  for  insects,  cocoons  and  egg 
masses  on  a tree  trunk.  Watch  them  from 
time  to  time  to  see  if  they  change.  If  you  take 
them  indoors  to  hatch,  they’ll  hatch  too 
soon  and  die  before  they  have  a chance  to 
breed.  Just  leave  them  where  they  are  and 
keep  checking  on  them. 

Stare  in  one  direction  and  count  the 
number  of  birds  you  see  in  one  minute. 

Examine  a tree  of  your  choice  for  bird 
nests.  Draw  its  shape  if  you  find  one  and  try 
to  determine  the  materials  used  by  the  bird 
that  made  it. 


Have  a question  about  the  natural 
world  for  Mr.  OWL  to  answer? 
Send  it  to  Mr.  OWL,  GAME  NEWS, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797. 


Miscellaneous 

Close  your  eyes  and  have  a trusted 
friend  lead  you  on  a walk  though  the  school 
yard  so  you  pass  through  both  sunny  and 
shady  areas.  Can  you  sense  the  differ- 
ence? 

Close  your  eyes  and  be  still  and  quiet. 
Listen  to  the  sounds  around  you  for  one 
minute.  Compare  sounds.  Make  a class 
list.  Try  this  on  a snowy  day. 

Carefully  search  the  lawn  and  flower 
beds  of  your  school  for  small  pieces  of  litter. 
Weigh  each  type.  Which  is  heaviest,  paper, 
metal  or  plastic? 

Take  a smell  hunt.  Search  for  unusual 
smells  of  plants,  soils,  grass  and  whatever 
else  you  find.  Share  them  with  the  class. 


Pennsylvania  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  managed  game  states,  primarily  because  of  the  system 
developed  by  the  pioneer  founders,  men  like  John  M.  Phillips  and  his 
associates,  has  stood  the  test.  The  game  bagged  is  purely  secondary  to  the  thrill 
of  the  chase  and  the  companionships  afield,  but  146,000,000  pieces  of  lawfully 
killed  game  have  been  taken  during  the  33  years  Pennsylvania  has  maintained 
records,  weighing  almost  190,000  tons.  This  grand  total  includes  1 ,127,000  white- 
tailed deer,  an  average  of  more  than  34,000  a year,  half  of  them  without  antlers; 
14,450  black  bears,  126,000  wild  turkeys,  94,000,000  cottontails,  26,000,000 
squirrels,  7,000,000  ruffed  grouse,  7,146,000  ringneck  pheasants,  3,245,000  bob- 
white  quail,  1,500,000  raccoons,  and  1,300,000  waterfowl.  And  the  fur  harvest 
regularly  puts  a million  dollars  a year  into  the  pockets  of  the  country  boys. 

-January  1949 
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By  Colleen  M.  Shannon 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clearfield  County 


APRIL  BREATHES  FRESH  air  into 
* the  outdoor  world  all  around  us. 
Vegetation  is  turning  green,  breezes 
are  warmer,  deer  are  out  feeding  in 
fields,  and  many  songbirds  are  back, 
preparing  for  their  nesting  rituals. 

Food  supplies  are  still  scarce,  though, 
causing  many  wild  animals  to  come 
into  conflict  with  people  this  month. 

The  regional  dispatchers  handle 
many  nuisance  complaints  by  giving 
advice  or  referring  callers  to  licensed 
wildlife  pest  control  agents.  This 
lessens  the  number  of  complaints 
handled  by  local  officers,  but  the 
number  of  calls  still  increases  this 
month,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
bears. 

APRIL  1 — After  completing  monthly 
reports  and  catching  up  on  other 
paperwork,  I visit  the  den  with  the  sow 
bear  and  three  cubs  that  I described 
last  month.  A week  earlier  I noticed 
that  “mama”  bear  was  much  more 
alert  and  skittish.  Today  I find  the  den 
empty.  Although  I had  roped  off  the 


area  and  restricted  access,  I found 
evidence  of  people  walking  right  up  to 
the  den.  I can’t  help  but  wonder 
whether  this  disturbance  caused  the 
bears  to  leave  the  den  early. 

APRIL  2 — I spend  the  day  at 
Highland  St.  Elementary  School  in 
DuBois  where  I present  six  separate 
wildlife  education  programs  to  a total 
of  300  students.  Today’s  theme  is 
wildlife  in  the  wintertime.  Using  a 
variety  of  mounted  specimens  and 
tanned  furs,  I tell  the  children  about 
some  of  the  amazing  adaptations  wild 
animals  have  for  surviving  the  winter. 
Some,  I explain,  will  migrate  or 
hibernate,  others  have  special  fur  to 
endure  the  cold  and  blend  in  with  their 
surroundings. 

Many  teachers  will  complement  the 
day’s  lesson  by  having  their  students 
write  reports  and  draw  pictures.  Also, 
students  often  send  me  “thank  you” 
notes,  which  are  most  enjoyable.  One 
time  a student  wrote  to  thank  me  for 
coming  into  school  when  I “could  have 
been  working  instead,”  and  a young 
lady  once  wrote  that  she  liked  my 
outfit  (my  uniform)  but  was  upset  that 
I didn’t  call  on  her  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

APRIL  3 — The  sun  is  bright  and 
warm  as  I head  to  the  Cameron 
County  Health  Center  for  a rabies  titer 
test.  No,  I haven’t  been  bitten.  Back  in 
1985,  while  attending  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation,  my  class- 
mates and  I received  rabies  vaccina- 
tions— a series  of  three  shots. 
Today’s  test  is  to  see  if  a booster  shot 
is  necessary. 

With  several  cases  of  rabid  animals 
in  Clearfield  County  lately,  I want  to 
keep  my  vaccination  up-to-date.  The 
test  takes  only  a few  minutes.  I 
received  the  results  a few  weeks  later, 
and  I’m  glad  to  hear  that  a booster 
shot  is  not  necessary. 

Back  in  my  district,  I meet  with  a 
local  businessman  who  wants  to 
become  a hunting  license  issuing 
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agent.  During  the  meeting,  I review 
the  legal  and  financial  obligations  for 
becoming  one,  then  check  to  see  if  his 
facilities  conform  to  our  requirements. 
Finding  him  genuinely  interested  and 
his  facilities  acceptable,  I approve  his 
application  and  later  forward  the 
paperwork  to  the  regional  office. 

APRIL  4 — This  morning  I check  out  a 
beaver  complaint  at  Treasure  Lake.  It 
appears  a beaver  — either  smart  or 
lazy  — has  decided  to  build  his  home 
under  a boat  dock  on  this  man-made 
impoundment  surrounded  by  homes. 
He’s  begun  chewing  the  styrofoam 
underneath  the  dock  and  is  filling  the 
area  with  sticks.  After  a few  days  I 
capture  the  animal  and  then  release  it 
in  a remote  area. 

Later  in  the  day  I deliver  our  wildlife 
food  plot  seed  mix  to  Safety  Zone 
cooperators.  The  mixture  contains 
sorghum,  buckwheat,  sunflower  and 
millet  seeds,  and  is  given  free  to  the 
property  owners  who  are  enrolled  in 
any  of  our  public  access  programs. 

APRIL  5 — The  DuBois  campus  of 
Penn  State  has  a two-year  Wildlife 
Technology  program,  and  one  of  the 
courses  for  second-year  students 
includes  several  weeks  of  instruction 


Use  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the 
agency’s  toll  free  (800)  numbers  to 
contact  a wildlife  conservation 
officer.  In  the  Northwest  Re- 
gion call  1-800-533-6764;  South- 
west Region,  1-800-243-8519; 
Northcentral,  1-800-422-7551; 
Southcentral,  1-800-422-7554; 
Northeast,  1-800-228-0789;  and 
Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around  the 
clock  during  the  major  hunting 
seasons,  about  15  hours  a day  at 
other  times. 


on  wildlife  law  enforcement.  Today  I 
give  the  class  first-hand  information 
on  a WCO’s  duties  and  explain  the 
procedures  used  to  select  new 
officers. 

There  are  25  students  in  the  class 
and  I strongly  encourage  all  those 
interested  in  becoming  a WCO  to 
pursue  their  dream  with  vigor.  Several 
of  my  colleagues  are  graduates  of  the 
program  at  DuBois,  as  are  some  of 
our  biologists  and  wildlife  technicians. 

In  the  evening  I’m  present  at  a 
program  to  20  sportsmen  at  the 
Pulaski  club.  Tonight’s  topics  include  a 
videotape  on  turkey  hunting  safety 
and  a discussion  of  the  proposed 
changes  to  our  deer  management 
program.  After  the  formal  meeting,  I 
chat  with  the  guys  and  then  finish  the 
night  patrolling  SGLs  77  and  93. 

APRIL  7 — Today  is  a sunny  Sunday 
with  temperatures  climbing  to  87 
degrees.  I expect  spring  fever  to  bring 
ATV  riders  out  to  the  game  lands  and 
state  forest  roads  where  they  are 
prohibited,  so  I spend  a few  hours 
patrolling. 

Later,  I go  to  Parker  Dam  State 
Park  where  Park  Ranger  Chip 
Harrison  has  arranged  for  representa- 
tives from  the  Susquehanna  chapter 
of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
to  join  me  in  presenting  a “Turkey 
Hunting  and  Safety  Seminar.” 

With  spring  gobbler  season  just 
around  the  corner  and  the  increase  in 
turkey  hunting  accidents,  Chip’s 
program  is  an  excellent  idea  and  I am 
happy  to  cooperate  with  some  avid 
turkey  hunters  to  get  the  safety 
message  across.  Unfortunately, 
perhaps  indicative  of  the  “it  won’t 
happen  to  me”  attitude,  only  four 
people  show  up. 

After  the  program,  Chip  receives  a 
call  about  ATVs  on  state  forest  roads 
and  is  told  they’re  headed  our  way. 

We  both  take  off  in  our  vehicles  in 
hopes  of  stopping  these  violators.  We 
have  no  luck,  however.  They  could  be 
anywhere  on  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
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interconnecting  dirt  roads  in  the 
Moshannon  State  Forest. 

APRIL  8-10 — For  three  evenings  I 
help  a crew  of  eight  hunter  education 
instructors  conduct  a Hunter-Trapper 
Education  class  in  DuBois.  Being  in  a 
relatively  low  population  area,  I am 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  take  more  of  a 
hands-on  approach  to  HTE.  My 
instructor  corps  is  an  experienced, 
well-organized  group  led  by  Gerry 
Bortz,  and  they  can  do  just  fine 
without  me,  but  I still  try  to  be  present 
whenever  possible. 

I give  the  instruction  on  the  game 
laws,  but  the  rest  of  the  course  is 
handled  by  experts  in  firearms  safety, 
survival,  first  aid,  wildlife  conservation, 
trapping  and  many  other  topics.  All  but 
one  of  the  57  students  passes  the 
course,  signifying  another  job  well 
done  by  the  volunteer  instructors. 

APRIL  12 — Land  Manager  Jerry 
Becker  and  I travel  to  the  regional 
office  for  a meeting  with  the  rest  of 
our  fellow  officers.  Cal  DuBrock,  Bill 
Shope  and  Bill  Palmer  from  the 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management  give 
us  an  update  on  the  deer  manage- 
ment program  and  then  give  us  a 
chance  to  exchange  ideas  on  possible 
changes. 

They  will  conduct  this  same 
program  in  each  of  the  six  regions  and 
will  also  be  holding  public  meetings  in 
the  summer.  I enjoy  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  will  use  the  information  in 
my  district. 

APRIL  13 — It  was  bound  to  happen 
sooner  or  later.  I am  called  to  investi- 
gate bear  damage  to  beehives  in  the 
Grampian  area.  This  caller  has  had 
damage  before,  and  two  years  ago 
Deputy  Larry  Long  and  I trapped  a 
350-pound  bruin  there.  Fortunately, 
the  damage  is  light  this  time,  and  with 
Larry’s  help  I set  a culvert  trap  and 
bait  it  with  my  favorite  enticement  — 
molasses  and  doughnuts. 

Afterwards,  I patrol  until  midnight. 


Question 

May  I ride  my  ATV  on  state  game  lands 
if  I have  a Dept,  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources ATV  road  use  permit? 

Answer 

No.  Only  vehicles  licensed  for  highway 
use  may  be  driven,  and  only  on  game 
lands  roads  posted  open  to  vehicular 
traffic.  Snowmobiles  may  be  operated 
on  those  roads  posted  open  to  them 
from  January  15  to  April  1. 


I’ve  recently  been  seeing  evidence  of 
beer  parties  in  game  lands  parking 
lots,  but  I find  nobody  around  any  of 
the  areas  this  night. 

APRIL  15-16  — Once  again  Jerry 
Becker  and  I travel  to  a regional 
conference.  This  one  is  in  State 
College  and  the  theme  is  improving 
our  public  relations  programs. 
Information  & Education  Supervisor 
Jerry  Zeidler  has  invited  several 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Education  staff  to  give  us  updates 
on  new  activities  and  programs. 

One  of  the  highlights  was  a 
preview  of  the  new  black  bear  video 
being  produced  by  Hal  Korber  and 
Gary  Alt.  The  footage  is  spectacular, 
leaving  us  all  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  the  final  product. 

On  the  second  day  we  convene  at 
Scotia  Range  where  Northeast  Region 
IES  Ed  Sherlinski  and  several  officers 
from  his  region  treat  us  to  a sporting 
clays  demonstration.  I was  not  at  all 
familiar  with  sporting  clays,  so  I 
learned  quite  a bit  here.  For  most  of 
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us  it  was  a fun  but  humbling  experi- 
ence. 

APRIL  17 — Back  in  my  district,  I 
receive  another  bear  complaint.  This 
one’s  a little  different,  however, 
because  the  bear  is  raiding  a farmer’s 
corn  crib.  I can  clearly  see  the  claw 
marks  on  the  wooden  crib  and  can 
follow  his  footprints  to  a nearby  apple 
tree  where  he  climbs  up  and  sits  in 
the  branches  to  enjoy  his  meal.  This 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  and 
the  farmer  is  concerned  about  the 
damage  to  his  crib  and  the  possible 
loss  of  a pig  from  the  nearby  pens. 

This  farmer  also  has  a history  of 
bear  damage  to  his  cornfields  in  late 
summer,  so  I decide  to  relocate  this 
bear  now.  Due  to  the  limited  food 
supply  it  will  be  much  easier  to  catch 
the  bruin;  besides,  no  self-respecting 
bear  can  resist  the  dinner  table  I will 
set  for  him.  With  Larry’s  assistance, 
my  second  bear  trap  is  set. 

APRIL  18 — I have  been  anxiously 
awaiting  this  day  for  months.  Jerry 
Zeidler  accompanies  me  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Habitat  Unlim- 
ited meeting  where  we  present  the 
organization  with  the  prestigious 
“Working  Together  For  Wildlife” 
award.  I have  mentioned  this  group  in 
previous  months,  and  you’ll  be 
reading  about  them  again.  They 
deserve  this  award,  and  I’m  honored 
to  present  it. 

Jerry  also  delivers  hundreds  of 
seedling  packets  to  the  group  be- 
cause it  will  be  conducting  a “Planting 
For  Wildlife”  sale  at  the  DuBois  Mall. 
Packets  of  tree  and  shrub  seedlings 
are  sold  at  a nominal  fee  to  encour- 
age people  to  plant  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife  (you  can  read  more  about  the 
program  in  this  month’s  “Conservation 
News”). 

The  club  receives  a small  commis- 
sion on  each  packet  for  its  involve- 
ment, and  the  activity  helps  to 
increase  the  group’s  exposure  locally; 
everyone  benefits,  especially  wildlife. 


APRIL  19  — Today  I help  the  Food 
and  Cover  crew  workers  from  Clear- 
field and  Cameron  counties  sort  and 
package  the  thousands  of  tree  and 
shrub  seedlings  into  individual  orders 
for  our  public  access  cooperators  and 
other  conservation  agencies. 

The  Howard  Nursery  produces 
more  than  four  million  seedlings  for 
statewide  distribution,  and  it’s  our  job 
to  take  care  of  the  local  orders.  The 
men  have  a good  system  set  up,  and 
our  orders  are  ready  for  delivery  by 
mid-afternoon,  but  it  will  take  several 
more  days  for  us  to  complete  the 
deliveries. 

Afterwards,  I investigate  a bear 
complaint  in  Sandy  Township.  This 
one  also  involves  beehives.  Fortu- 
nately, WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn  lends 
me  a bear  trap.  After  returning  to  the 
site  and  setting  the  trap  I realize  that  I 
now  have  bear  traps  set  in  the 
northern,  central  and  southern 
sections  of  my  district. 

APRIL  20 — Several  other  region 
officers  and  I attend  a Police  Legal 
Seminar  in  State  College.  Professor 
Stanley  Cohen  from  the  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania  gives  us  an 
update  on  court  decisions  affecting 
police  procedures  in  stopping  ve- 
hicles, conducting  searches  and 
questioning  suspects. 

APRIL  22  — After  spending  the  day 
delivering  tree  seedlings  to  coopera- 
tors, schools  and  sportsmen’s  clubs,  I 
investigate  yet  another  bear  damage 
to  beehives  complaint.  Two  hives 
have  been  damaged,  one  was  totally 
destroyed.  The  owner  opts  to  file  a 
claim  for  monetary  reimbursement. 

We  will  reimburse  someone  for  bear 
damage  only  one  time,  unless  they 
construct  an  electric,  three-strand, 
barbed  wire  fence  around  the  apiary. 
The  fences  are  normally  very  effective 
in  deterring  bear  damage. 

APRIL  23  — Today  finds  me  at  a pre- 
school in  DuBois,  sitting  in  a circle  on 
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the  floor  with  the  three-  and  four-year- 
olds.  We  examine  and  talk  about  the 
mounted  specimens  and  furs  I 
brought  along. 

I deliberately  didn’t  wear  my 
sidearm  and  associated  gear,  but  one 
of  the  first  questions  asked  was, 
“Where  are  your  handcuffs?”  Maybe 
the  youngsters  were  planning  a coup. 

APRIL  25 — After  spending  the  day 
finishing  the  delivery  of  seedlings  and 
rebaiting  bear  traps  (no  luck  yet),  I 
proceed  to  the  Clearfield  Middle 
School.  Reed  Johnson  and  other 
members  of  the  Susquehanna  chapter 
of  NWTF  have  scheduled  another 
Turkey  Hunting  and  Safety  Seminar 
for  the  public. 

Several  gentleman  give  an  excel- 
lent one-hour  presentation  on  turkey 
hunting  tactics  and  I present  a half- 
hour  talk  on  safety.  Although  Reed 
has  widely  advertised  this  program 
through  the  local  media,  the  atten- 
dance was  a dismal  15  people. 

I’m  frustrated  by  the  poor  response 
and  have  no  idea  how  we  can  get  the 
safety  message  across.  I am  con- 
vinced that  requiring  the  use  fluores- 
cent orange  is  the  only  way  to  reduce 
accidents. 

APRIL  27 — The  first  day  of  spring 
gobbler  season,  I’m  up  early  for  a 
combination  of  vehicle  and  foot  patrol. 

I check  a few  hunters  but  find  no 
violations  — a pleasant  day  afield. 

In  the  afternoon,  I remove  the  bear 
trap  I had  set  on  the  13th.  Larry 
helped  the  beekeeper  erect  an  electric 
fence  and  there  has  been  no  sign  of 
the  bear.  I clean  up  the  trap  and 
prepare  it  for  another  complaint. 

APRIL  28  — Today  is  a Sunday  and  I 


have  a full  slate  scheduled.  First,  I 
conduct  a deputy  training  session 
where  we  discuss  deer  management, 
turkey  hunting  safety  and  vehicle 
searches. 

Afterwards,  with  my  bear  trap  in 
tow,  I get  Ken  Heffner,  who  will  soon 
be  a deputy,  and  we  proceed  to  the 
Wildwood  Inn  near  Grampian  where  a 
bear  has  been  regularly  raiding  a 
garbage  dumpster. 

Just  before  dark  we  travel  to 
Parker  Dam  State  Park  where  I 
conduct  a U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  woodcock  survey. 

The  census  consists  of  stopping  at 
points  along  a route  and  listening  for 
the  distinctive  sounds  of  the  woodcock 
courtship  ritual.  This  is  a yearly  survey 
designed  to  detect  changes  in  the 
timberdoodle  population. 

APRIL  30  — On  the  last  day  of  the 
month  I join  16  fellow  officers  from 
throughout  the  state  at  the  Scotia 
Range.  We  are  all  Certified  PR-24 
Police  Baton  Basic  Course  instructors, 
and  today  we  are  receiving  update 
training  and  re-certification,  which  is 
required  every  three  years.  After  eight 
hours  of  practicing  with  the  baton  and 
brushing  up  on  teaching  techniques, 
we  all  pass  the  course  and  head 
home. 

In  this  column  I hit  only  the  month’s 
typical  highlights.  I don’t  mention  the 
hours  of  office  work,  phone  calls,  and 
patrols.  I’ve  also  ignored  the  dozens 
of  roadkilled  deer  I handle  and 
numerous  other  mundane  tasks. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  month  is 
different  from  a month  in  the  fall,  but  it 
is  no  less  busy.  Join  me  in  a few 
weeks  to  see  what  May  brings  and  to 
find  out  if  I’m  ever  going  to  catch  a 
bear. 
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Following  is  cm  excerpt  from  an  upcom- 
ing book  on  hunting  dog  breeds  by  Chuck 
Fergus. 

AUTUMN,  1680.  With  a flick  of  his 
. hand,  a young  Englishman  sent  a 
brown-and-white  spaniel  charging  into  a 
thicket.  The  bitch  — lean,  muscular,  with 
a deep  chest  that  grazed  the  ground  as  she 
ran — pleased  the  man’s  eye,  as  her  manner 
warmed  his  spirit.  A good  one,  the  best 
from  his  father’s  kennel,  splendid  nose, 
avid  yet  tractable  — unlike  those  other 
half-wild  curs,  this  one  would  look  you  in 
the  eye  as  if  trying  to  divine  what  you 
wanted.  Just  the  type,  he  knew,  to  train  for 
this  new  way  of  hunting. 

He  hefted  the  flintlock.  He  had  bought 
the  shotgun  in  France  for  a pretty  penny. 
His  father  thought  the  whole  business  a 
farce.  Shoot  birds  flying?  ’Tis  why  we 
have  hawks,  son. 

The  young  man  slipped  into  the  thicket. 
The  spaniel  checked  back,  a quick  glance 
to  see  if  he  was  coming,  then  resumed  her 
quartering,  staying  nicely  within  range. 
She  sank  her  nose  into  some  bracken,  her 
tail  whipping.  She  sprang,  and  the  par- 
tridges came  up  in  covey,  a gray  flaring  of 
six.  The  young  man  shouldered  the  gun, 
thumbing  back  the  hammer.  When  he 
squeezed  the  trigger,  sparks  flashed  as  the 
flint  hit  home,  and,  remembering  what  his 
cousin  in  Normandy  had  told  him,  he  kept 
tracking  just  one  bird,  swinging  the  heavy 
barrel  along  with  the  fleeing  form  — 
whump,  the  powder  ignited  and  the  gun 
cuffed  his  shoulder.  Through  swirling 
smoke  he  saw  a partridge  fall  (not  the  one 
he’d  aimed  at,  but  no  need  to  tell  Father 
that).  The  spaniel  raced  for  the  downed 
bird.  She  took  it  up  in  her  mouth,  turned, 
and  — bless  her!  — fetched  it  back.  Tak- 
ing the  bird,  he  grinned  at  nobody  in  par- 
ticular — indeed,  no  one  was  along,  he 
hadn't  been  at  all  sure  how  this  experiment 
would  turn  out.  Shooting  flying,  he  thought. 
Even  Father  would  warm  to  it,  he  bet. 

The  flintlock  shotgun,  invented  in  the 
17th  century,  revolutionized  the  sport  of 
bird  hunting.  It  made  “flying  shooting” 
(now  called  wingshooting)  possible  and 


dog  training  necessary,  and  it  led  to  the 
springer  spaniel  as  we  now  know  it:  Hunt- 
ers had  to  rein  in  their  spaniels,  transform 
them  from  riotous  beaters  into  smooth, 
polished  helpers  that  would  hunt  within 
gun  range  and  retrieve  the  game  shot. 

The  English  springer  probably  devel- 
oped out  of  a host  of  British  land  spaniels 
used  originally  to  flush,  or  “spring,”  game 
for  hawks  and  hounds.  At  one  time  it  was 
not  unusual  to  have  two  sorts  of  spaniels 
produced  in  the  same  litter.  Small  ones 
(under  25  pounds)  were  “cocker”  spaniels, 
reserved  for  woodcock,  while  the  larger 
“springers”  flushed  game  such  as  par- 
tridges, pheasants,  and  hares. 

Springers  became  extremely  popular 
throughout  Britain.  Today  they  are  used 
widely  on  “rough  shoots,”  in  which  gun- 
ners take  an  assortment  of  game  — what- 
ever is  rousted  out  by  the  dog.  Essentially 
the  same  sort  of  hunting  is  enjoyed  in 
America,  and  the  English  springer  has 
caught  on  here,  too,  becoming  the  most 
popular  spaniel  breed.  Freeman  Lloyd, 
Kennel  Editor  for  Field  and  Stream  in  the 
1930s,  labeled  the  English  springer  “a  dog 
of  all  work;  the  hunter’s  friend;  and  the 
shooting  man’s  complete  aid.” 

The  modem  English  springer  stands  1 8 
to  20  inches  at  the  shoulder  and  weighs 
between  30  and  50  pounds,  with  females 
slightly  smaller  and  lighter  than  males. 
The  medium  length  coat  is  flat  and  wavy 
( not  curly).  Although  the  coat  attracts  some 
burs  and  sticktights,  these  are  generally 
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easily  removed.  Most  English  springers 
are  white  and  liver  (a  dark  shade  of  brown), 
a few  white  and  black.  The  tail  is  docked 
back  slightly  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  length,  usually  with  a white  flag  left 
at  the  tip. 

Springers  are  superb  pheasant  dogs, 
unceremoniously  hustling  ringnecks  into 
the  air.  They  do  excellent  work  on  ruffed 
grouse  and  woodcock  in  heavy  cover.  They 
sit  quietly  until  sent  to  fetch  doves  and 
ducks.  Strong  swimmers,  they  retrieve 
naturally  from  the  water.  They  probe  the 
marsh  in  front  of  hip-booted  hunters,  put- 
ting ducks  to  flight  and  then  fetching  them, 
and  tracking  down  cripples  over  long  dis- 
tances. In  the  west  they  are  used  on  spooky 
late-season  sharptailed  grouse.  In  the  South 
they  root  quail  out  of  thick  briars  in  winter. 
They  start  up  snipe  and  rail  from  the  wet 
bottoms  ....  In  short,  a good  springer  will 
hunt  almost  any  sort  of  fowl  in  any  type  of 
cover. 

Which  is  not  to  say  they  are  the  best 
breed  for  all  game  and  all  hunting  situa- 
tions. The  retrievers  outdo  them  at  fetching 
waterfowl,  especially  in  frigid  weather. 
The  pointing  dogs  cover  more  ground,  and 
do  a better  job  on  covey  birds  such  as  quail 


in  open  country  or  in  patches  of  cover 
separated  by  long  distances.  But  for  the 
hunter  who  pursues  a gamut  of  gamebirds, 
and  who  does  not  demand  that  the  birds  be 
pointed,  the  English  springer  will  do  a fine 
job.  And  it  will  retrieve  more  capably  than 
the  average  pointing  dog. 

The  English  springer  has  an  excellent 
nose  — better,  most  experts  agree,  than  its 
chief  multipurpose  competitor,  the  Labra- 
dor retriever.  The  springer  hunts  in  front  of 
the  gun,  questing  for  body  or  foot  scent. 
When  it  detects  foot  scent,  it  puts  its  nose 
down  and  puzzles  out  the  trail,  alerting  the 
hunter  with  its  thrashing  tail.  Zeroing  in  on 
the  quarry  and  picking  up  body  scent,  it 
lifts  its  head  for  the  final  lunge  — and  the 
harried  gamebird  takes  to  the  air  before  it 
is  caught. 

A well-trained  springer  covers  the 
ground  in  a looping  zigzag  pattern,  push- 
ing out  and  ahead  on  each  side  and  drifting 
back  in  toward  the  hunter  as  it  crosses  in 
front.  If  a running  bird  draws  the  spaniel 
ahead,  one  blast  on  the  whistle  “hups”  the 
dog  — makes  it  sit  — before  the  chase 
gets  beyond  gun  range.  The  hunter  moves 
into  position,  then  releases  the  spaniel. 
After  flushing  the  bird,  the  dog  again  hups: 


The  English  springer  spaniel  is  an  all-purpose  hunting  dog  widely  available  in  field 
bloodlines.  Its  ability  and  temperament  make  it  a favorite  of  many  upland  hunters. 
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This  lets  it  clearly  mark  the  bird  for  a 
retrieve,  keeps  it  out  of  the  shot  pattern, 
and  prevents  it  from  bumping  another  bird 
while  chasing  the  first.  After  the  shot,  the 
dog  is  sent  to  fetch  or,  if  the  bird  was 
missed,  released  to  hunt  onward. 

Steadying  an  English  springer  to  flush 
and  shot  takes  extensive  training.  Fortu- 
nately, one  can  fall  short  of  this  ideal  and 
still  have  an  excellent  hunting  companion. 
The  average  springer  will  quickly  learn  to 
quarter,  explore  the  cover,  and  work  the 
thick,  thorny  places  where  game  is  often 
found.  It  will  respond  to  whistle  and  hand 
signals,  checking  out  patches  of  cover  on 
command.  With  a not-unreasonable 
amount  of  effort,  it  can  be  trained  to  hup  on 
whistle,  to  prevent  it  from  flushing  birds 
out  of  range,  and  to  leave  off  chasing 
missed  birds. 

Springers  have  merry,  engaging  per- 
sonalities and  an  appealingly  eager  style 
afield.  Biddable  and  anxious  to  please, 
they  learn  quickly  and  retain  what  they're 
taught.  If  started  properly,  they  mature 
earlier  than  many  other  breeds  and  can  be 
hunting  proficiently  by  the  time  they’re  a 
year  old.  Some  individuals  are  soft,  requir- 
ing leniency  and  care  during  training,  but 
most  will  readily  accept  discipline  fairly 
meted  out.  Too,  springers  can  be  stubborn, 
ingratiatingly  working  to  get  their  own 
way;  as  with  all  breeds,  they  require  a 
consistent,  vigilant  trainer.  In  general,  it  is 
easier  to  bring  an  English  springer  up  to  a 
reasonable  level  of  effectiveness  than  it  is 
to  train  one  of  the  pointing  breeds  to  an 
equivalent  level. 

Although  rugged  enough  to  be  ken- 
neled outside,  springers  make  excellent 
house  pets.  Their  size  suits  them  to  apart- 
ments and  small  houses.  Good  watch  dogs, 
they  bark  at  strangers  or  suspicious  noises. 
Field-bred  springers  are  quite  subordinate 
to  humans,  even  young  children  who  pull 
their  ears  and  Hail  them  over  the  heads. 

The  difference  between  show  and  field 
springers  is  immense.  Show  springers  (or 
pets  out  of  show  lines)  are  larger  and 
heavier-boned  than  their  field-bred  coun- 
terparts. The  show  dogs  have  longer  fur, 
longer  and  more  pendant  ears,  dewlaps  and 
dangling  flews,  and  a docked  stub  tail  — 


the  springer  typically  shown  on  dogfood 
packages.  Field-bred  springers  are  lighter, 
wirier,  built  for  stamina  and  strength,  and 
have  sparer,  more  feral-looking  faces.  The 
hunter  in  search  of  a springer  must  be 
absolutely  certain  to  buy  a puppy  out  of 
field  stock:  Show  dogs  rarely  have  the 
instinct,  desire  or  ability  to  hunt.  Many 
more  show-type  dogs  are  bred  than  field 
springers,  and  unscrupulous  breeders  may 
infer  that  their  dogs  hunt  when  in  fact  they 
will  not. 

Avoid  accidentally  saddling  yourself 
with  a show  dog  by  buying  from  proven 
hunting  stock.  Shooting-preserve  opera- 
tors, professional  dog  trainers,  and  experi- 
enced hunters  should  know  of  breeders. 
Another  way  to  locate  a litter  is  to  attend  a 
spaniel  hunting  test,  where  dogs  compete 
against  a written  standard  rather  than  against 
each  other. 

An  excellent  route  to  finding  a hunting 
springer  is  through  an  English  springer 
spaniel  field  trial  club:  58  of  these  organi- 
zations are  scattered  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Check  out  a field  trial, 
of  all  bird  dog  contests  among  the  most 
realistic.  A springer  trial  mimics  actual 
field  conditions,  requiring  the  dogs  to  hunt, 
find,  flush  and  retrieve  real  birds.  Trial 
people,  usually  hunters  themselves,  wel- 
come inquiries  about  their  dogs  and  cus- 
tomarily sell  puppies  to  hunters.  Occasion- 
ally they  will  have  field  trial  rejects  for 
sale:  $750  to  $1,500  for  a well-trained 
adult  dog  that  is  too  slow  for  the  trials  and 
therefore  a delightful  hunter.  One  caveat: 
Some  dogs  of  field  trial  breeding  are  so 
“hot”  and  hard-running  that  they  tend  to 
drive  to  the  extreme  edges  of  gun  range  and 
would  not  be  comfortable  for  the  average 
hunter  to  handle. 

Summary:  small-  to  medium-size. 
Hushes  and  fetches  most  gamebirds;  espe- 
cially effective  on  pheasants,  grouse,  wood- 
cock, desert  quail,  and  prairie  grouse  spe- 
cies in  thick  cover.  Good  for  limited  use  on 
ducks;  not  suitable  under  harsh  conditions. 
Retrieves  doves.  Coat  requires  moderate 
maintenance.  Excellent  temperament,  bid- 
dable, easily  and  quickly  trained.  Widely 
available  in  good  hunting  lines.  — Copy- 
right 1992  by  Charles  Fergus 
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DRIVING  FOR  DEER  is  normally  considered  a rifle  hunter’s  domain,  but  Schuyler  says  a 
well-organized  drive  with  the  right  people  can  increase  the  chances  of  success.  Schuyler 
took  this  9-point  on  a drive  with  his  Strike  Eagle  compound. 


Upping  the  Average 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Although  as  i write  this  there  is 

. still  some  time  remaining  in  the  1991- 
92  deer  seasons,  my  experiences  in  Octo- 
ber confirmed  a long-standing  belief  in 
how  an  archer  can  improve  his  odds  for 
success.  Whether  the  technique  actually 
appeals  to  you  or  not,  evidence  suggests 
that  the  time-honored  practice  of  driving 
for  deer  lends  itself  well  to  bowhunters,  not 
just  to  those  carrying  rifles. 

Back  in  the  1930s,  deer  w'ere  so  plenti- 
ful that  most  hunters  simply  took  stands  — 
especially  on  opening  day  — because  their 
chances  of  dropping  a whitetail  were  fairly 
good.  It  wasn’t  until  the  second  week  of 


antlered  deer  or  during  the  special  anti  erless 
seasons  that,  by  and  large,  hunters  resorted 
to  gathering  into  groups  and  putting  on 
drives.  And  as  the  number  of  hunters  in- 
creased, driving  the  open  woods  of  De- 
cember was  as  likely  to  favor  other  hunters 
as  much  as  those  working  as  part  of  the 
group. 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING' 
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As  interest  in  archery  activity  grew 
following  the  first  regular  season  in  1951, 
bowhunters  began  to  increase  their  odds. 
Nevertheless,  the  reported  success  ratio  for 
archery  hunters  remained  around  3 to  4 
percent,  even  after  the  more  efficient  com- 
pound bow  came  on  the  scene. 

In  a given  year,  as  the  season  progressed 
and  the  deer  had  become  alerted  by  early 
hunting  activity,  some  of  us  switched  to 
driving  deer.  Our  scores  then  were  modest, 
but  our  success  ratio  was  considerably 
better  than  the  state  av- 
erage. 

Later,  for  various 
reasons,  chief  among 
them  being  the  posting 
of  our  best  hunting 
grounds,  it  became 
more  difficult  for  us  to 
get  a group  together. 

The  advent  of  portable 
tree  stands,  along  with 
scents,  deer  calls  and 
sundry  other  commer- 
cial challenges  to  the 
wariness  of  the  white- 
tailed deer,  has  given 
many  archers  the  idea 
that  they  could  do  it  all 
themselves. 

As  I mentioned  be- 
fore, though,  reported 
success  ratios  haven’t 
improved  much  at  all. 

The  season  of  1 990-9 1 is  the  first  for  which 
we  have  estimated  archery  harvest  figures. 
Not  all  hunters  report  their  deer  kills  as 
required  by  law,  and  archers  are  no  excep- 
tion. 

The  Game  Commission’s  recently  en- 
acted practice  of  publicizing  actual  or  cal- 
culated harvest  figures,  rather  than  simply 
the  number  of  report  cards  received,  will 
certainly  make  future  harvest  comparisons 
more  reliable.  Nevertheless,  at  this  point  in 
time,  we’ll  use  the  best  information  that 
exists. 

Based  on  known  shortages  in  reporting, 
the  actual  deer  kill  by  archers  in  1 990-9 1 is 
listed  at  19,032.  This  is  a success  ratio  of 
6.7  percent,  the  highest  ever  noted  for  the 
bow  in  this  state.  The  number  of  licensed 


archers  also  set  a new  record  of  284,500. 

But  if  the  roughly  50  percent  of  unre- 
ported kills  was  added  to  reported  figures 
for  previous  years,  it  would  appear,  in 
some  years  anyway,  fewer  archers  took 
more  deer.  That  results  in  higher  success 
ratios. 

For  example,  in  the  1989-90  seasons, 
archers  reported  taking  1 1 ,008  deer.  If  this 
score  was  doubled  to  reflect  unreported 
kills,  the  total  archery  harvest  would  have 
exceeded  22,000.  The  success  ratio  would 
have  been  8.1  percent 
for  271,000  bowhunt- 
ers. But,  based  on  ac- 
tual reports  mailed  to 
Harrisburg,  the  ratio 
was  just  over  4 per- 
cent. 

Aside  from  what- 
ever interest  such  fig- 
ures engender,  they  are 
important  when  com- 
paring group  hunting 
to  other  hunting  tech- 
niques. 

Last  October,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  ar- 
chery season,  my 
grandson  and  I took 
stands  we  knew  were 
very  productive.  We 
drew  a blank. 

My  next  hunt  was 
with  a group  of  nine, 
and  one  of  our  members,  Dennis  Koch, 
Berwick,  dropped  a nice  6-point.  Nine  of 
us  hunted  for  three  days  as  a group  in  the 
big  woods  of  Sullivan  County.  Rich  Shires, 
Newville,  took  a button  buck,  and  Dan 
Masteller,  Williamsport,  downed  a large 
doe  — his  fourth  kill  with  the  group  in  as 
many  years. 

When  down  to  seven  men  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  Tony  Pilla,  Pittsburgh,  filled 
his  tag  on  a 5-point  buck,  his  first  bow  kill 
in  19  years  of  trying. 

The  following  Saturday  I was  back  with 
the  original  group,  which  now  numbered 
10  hunters.  It  was  apparently  my  turn  as  I 
collected  a 9-point  trophy. 

Adding  the  number  of  participants  for 
all  hunts  produces  a total  of  28.  Counting 


A DRIVE  produced  this  buck  for 
Dennis  Koch,  Berwick.  The  deer  was 
taken  the  second  Saturday  of  the 
season. 
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only  individuals  who  were  on  all  hunts 
reduces  the  number  to  18.  Our  five  deer 
represented  a success  ratio  of  27.8  percent. 

One  animal  was  taken  on  property  nor- 
mally open  only  to  gun  hunters  in  season, 
and  that  tract  we  drove  three  times.  All  our 
other  deer  were  taken  on  land  open  to 
public  hunting.  In  total,  this  represents  55 
days  of  hunting.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  one  regular  driver  never  carried 
a bow.  Two  others  drove  constantly  and 
did  no  shooting. 

Even  so,  the  average  time  hunting  was 
just  over  three  days  per  man.  Importantly, 
every  deer  hit  was  recovered. 

There  is  no  way  of  comparing  time 
spent  by  the  19,032  archers  who  scored  in 
1990-91  (or,  for  that  matter,  how  many  got 
their  deer  by  driving).  But  even  if  they 
hunted  only  Saturdays  they  would  have 
expended  more  time,  on  average,  than 
members  of  our  groups  did. 

Some  who  are  familiar  with  group  hunt- 
ing with  the  bow  might  contribute  more 


information  than  will  be  found  in  the  bal- 
ance of  this  column.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  might  wish  to  compare  notes.  And  I 
must  admit  that  three  of  the  last  four  deer 
I have  taken  with  the  bow  were  shot  from 
solitary  ground  stands. 

One  of  the  attributes  to  group  hunting 
can  also  be  one  of  its  greatest  drawbacks  — 
sociability.  Most  hunters  enjoy  the  com- 
panionship of  their  peers.  However, 
friendly  chatter  or  loud  whoops  of  enthusi- 
asm are  best  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  day, 
not  while  afield.  Discussions  and  direc- 
tions should  be  exchanged  only  in  whis- 
pers. Idle  talk  going  to  stands  or  driving 
positions  will  quickly  alert  deer  to  the 
human  company  invading  their  domain. 

Even  slamming  a car  or  truck  door 
sends  an  alarming  signal  to  wary  animals. 
Initially,  such  noises  do  no  more  than  catch 
their  attention.  Followed  up  by  movement 
and  careless  conversation,  however,  that 
might  well  send  the  animals  out  of  the  area 
before  the  hunt  begins. 


DRIVING  HAS  ADVANTAGES  other  than  moving  deer  to  hunters.  For  one  thing,  there’s 
more  than  enough  help  to  drag  the  animals  to  vehicles  and  load  them.  Hunting  in  a group 
can  also  increase  the  chances  of  recovering  whitetails  that  don’t  drop  within  sight. 
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At  the  very  least,  such  disturbances  are 
likely  to  alert  any  deer  within  hearing 
distance.  The  movement  necessary  to  get 
into  position  may  then  pinpoint  the  loca- 
tion of  each  hunter  as  sounds  are  tied  to 
action  that  might  normally  be  ignored  by 
the  animals. 

One  advantage  of  group  hunting  is  that 
there  is  no  pressing  need  to  kick  off  a 
morning  drive  right  at  legal  starting  time. 
This  gives  participants  an  opportunity  to 
take  an  early  stand  if  it  is  not  too  far  from 
the  group’s  assembly  area.  Or,  if  they’re  so 
inclined,  they  can  grab  an  extra  hour  or  so 
of  sack  time. 

Naturally  on  the  Move 

Launching  a drive  too  early  can  be 
counterproductive.  Deer  are  naturally  on 
the  move  early  in  the  morning  and  can 
easily  be  persuaded  to  keep  moving  by  just 
the  slightest  human  activity.  Once  they 
have  bedded  for  the  day,  however,  they’re 
much  less  likely  to  respond  to  sounds  that 
are  not  immediately  threatening. 

In  more  heavily  populated  areas,  deer 
become  largely  nocturnal  once  hunting 


activity  begins.  Except  in  the  deep  woods, 
deer  don’t  move  much  during  daylight.  If 
you  see  them  before  season,  but  can' t catch 
them  on  the  move  early  and  late,  driving  is 
a way  to  roust  them  during  the  day. 

The  optimum  number  of  hunters  in  a 
drive  depends  primarily  on  the  territory. 
Generally,  eight  to  1 2 makes  for  a manage- 
able group,  but  there  are  certainly  situa- 
tions that  may  call  for  more  or  less. 

Hunters  should  be  familiar  with  the 
areas  to  help  keep  the  drive  running 
smoothly  and  effectively.  Someone  should 
be  in  charge  of  standers  and  another  in 
charge  of  drivers,  and  those  two  should 
definitely  coordinate  their  plans.  Many 
times  terrain  or  foliage  may  dictate  that 
fewer  drivers  will  be  needed  and  more  can 
be  used  on  stand. 

Younger  hunters  and  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  area  are  best  kept  in  the  center  of 
things  so  they  can’t  wander  or  get  lost. 

Whether  or  not  to  use  whistles,  shouts  or 
other  noises  to  keep  deer  moving  is  a 
matter  of  choice.  On  long  drives  in  big 
woods,  some  noise  may  be  advisable.  Driv- 
ers who  are  making  noise,  of  course,  have 
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STANDERS  must  be  aware  of  the  drivers’ 
plan  and  be  expecting  them  so  as  to  avoid 
accidents.  Angelo  Pilla,  Pittsburgh,  killed 
his  first  archery  buck  in  19  years  a short 
time  after  this  photo  was  taken. 

less  chance  of  scoring,  and  such  distur- 
bances may  move  animals  to  the  standers 
faster  than  desired.  But  there  are  times 
when  making  some  noise  is  preferable  to 
having  drivers  lose  their  bearings. 

Holding  down  the  speed  of  the  drive  is 
of  prime  importance.  Slow  movements  are 
more  apt  to  nudge  deer,  while  rapid  move- 
ments are  likely  to  send  the  deer  past  the 
standers  at  breakneck  speed.  Further,  driv- 
ers moving  slowly  are  more  likely  to  get 
shooting  at  animals  drifting  out  the  sides  of 
the  push. 

The  amount  of  territory  covered  may  be 
different  on  each  hunt.  I’ve  been  on  drives 
in  Colorado  that  were  more  than  a mile  in 
length,  and  I’ve  also  covered  small  Penn- 
sylvania woodlots  just  a few  acres  in  size. 
Both  moved  deer.  Regardless  of  your 
group’s  size,  don’t  try  to  cover  half  the 
county.  It’s  better  to  plan  well  and  utilize 
both  standers  and  drivers  to  best  advan- 
tage. 

Hunting  as  part  of  a group  has  many 
incidental  advantages.  There’s  help  for 
tracking,  if  necessary,  and  assistance  in 
getting  a trophy  to  the  road  and  loaded  in 
a vehicle. 

You  will  see  more  deer,  take  more  deer 
and  get  more  shooting  in  properly  man- 
aged drives  than  by  any  other  hunting 
method.  And  you  won’ t have  to  run  the  risk 
of  falling  out  of  a tree,  either. 

I’ll  be  the  first  to  admit,  though,  that 
hunting  with  a group  will  have  little  appeal 
for  some.  There  are  disadvantages.  Prob- 
ably the  greatest  drawback  is  the  partial 
forfeiture  of  solitude,  the  aspect  many 
archery  hunters  like  most  about  the  sport. 
While  hunting  with  a group  and  on  stand, 
you  do  have  a part  of  the  woods  to  yourself. 
But  knowing  another  archer  is  visible  or 
just  out  of  sight  is  a detraction.  And  it’s 
never  long  before  other  hunters  — your 
drivers  — invade  your  privacy. 

Some  of  the  best  hunting  spots  will  be 
overrun  by  the  group,  which  eliminates 
those  areas  for  afternoon  and  evening  hunts. 


Experience  has  shown  that  deer  rarely 
return  to  a driven  area  later  the  same  day. 

There  will  be  occasions  when  your  ac- 
tivities will  foul  up  hunting  for  someone 
who  may  have  been  on  stand  for  much  of 
the  day.  While  your  drive  may  send  a deer 
to  him,  or  her,  it  will  eliminate  prospects 
there  for  the  remaining  hours.  There  are 
some  who  may  try  to  benefit  from  your 
labors  by  hunting  the  fringes  of  your  drives. 

There  will  be  foul-ups.  Unless  all  mem- 
bers of  your  group  are  knowledgeable 
outdoorsmen,  some  may  get  disoriented 
and  wander  off.  The  worst  sin  is  for  some- 
one to  leave  the  group  without  informing 
anyone.  At  times  we’ve  spent  hours  look- 
ing for  a hunter  who  decided  to  head  home 
or  go  solo  without  telling  another  group 
member. 

There  will  be  those  who  attempt  to 
follow  deer  within  the  drive  for  their  own 
advantage.  That’s  unsafe,  unethical,  and  it 
will  ruin  careful  planning. 

Nonetheless,  if  you’re  willing  to  take 
the  bad  with  the  good,  well-coordinated 
deer  drives  can  increase  your  bowhunting 
success. 
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WATERFOWLERS  ARE  REQUIRED  to  shoot  steel  shot,  and  that  means  changing  to  a more 
open  choke  because  steel  patterns  much  tighter  than  lead.  Small  game  hunters  should  also 
consider  opening  up  their  chokes  in  order  to  score  better  in  close  shooting. 


Chokes  and  Shot  Sizes 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


46T7,°STER,  A 12-GAUGE  duck  gun 
M.  is  not  what  you  need  for  rabbit 
hunting,”  the  owner  of  a hardware  store 
said  heatedly.  “If  you  want  a Model  12 
Winchester,  get  it  in  a 16-gauge  with  a 26- 
inch  barrel  and  an  improved  cylinder  choke. 
For  the  heavy  brush  you  hunt  in,  you  don’t 
need  a 12-gauge  30-inch  full  choke  barrel 
chambered  for  3-inch  shells.  I’d  sure  hate 
to  see  you  waste  your  money.” 

“It’s  my  money,  Luther,  and  I know 
exactly  what  I want.  You  just  go  ahead  and 
order  me  a 12-gauge,  and  while  you’re  at 
it,  get  me  three  boxes  of  3-inch  shells  in 
No.  4 shot.  I hunt  a lot  on  the  Barkley  flat, 
where  I need  a long  range  outfit  with  plenty 
of  power.” 


“I  hunt  the  same  flat  every  season,  and 
my  20-gauge  Model  17  Remington  pump 
has  never  let  me  down.  It’s  a modified 
choke,  but  I often  wish  it  was  an  improved 
cylinder,  even  for  the  Barkley  flat.  Trouble 
with  you,  Foster,  is  that  you  spent  too  much 
time  in  the  artillery,  shooting  farther  than 
you  could  see,  and  you  think  rabbit  hunting 
is  done  the  same  way.” 
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“Just  order  me  that  12-gauge,”  his  sil- 
ver- haired  adversary  said  with  a smile  and 
a wink  as  he  closed  the  door. 

That  episode  took  place  in  the  late 
1950s,  and  it  sticks  in  my  mind  simply 
because  many  of  today’s  shotgunners  still 
think  in  terms  of  long  range  and  power. 

Even  today,  however,  many  miscon- 
ceptions about  shotguns  still  abound.  One 
relates  to  the  term  “scattergun.”  It’s  a 
misnomer.  I’m  often  guilty  of  using  it  in 
articles,  but,  technically,  a shotgun  doesn’t 
just  randomly  disperse  its  load  of  shot. 

A shot  charge  con- 
sists of  hundreds  of  pel- 
lets. This  mass  of  pel- 
lets exits  the  barrel  in 
an  elongated  cloud 
known  as  a shot  string. 

As  it  moves  forward,  it 
begins  to  expand  into 
what  is  called  a pat- 
tern. 

Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  the  pattern  is  not 
a “wall”  of  shot.  It  ap- 
pears that  way  when 
we  look  at  a pattern  on 
a paper  target,  but  the 
pattern  didn’t  form  in- 
stantly. Pellets  in  the 
front  of  the  shot  string 
struck  first;  the  remain- 
der arrived  millisec- 
onds later. 

How  much  the  shot 
charge  expands  is  largely  determined  by 
the  amount  of  choke  constriction  in  the 
barrel.  The  tighter  the  choke  constriction, 
the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  pattern  — 
up  to  a point.  The  term  “scattergun”  is  not 
quite  appropriate  because,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  choke  produces  similar 
size  patterns  shot  after  shot. 

Generally,  a modified  choke  can  be 
expected  to  produce  about  a 50-inch  pat- 
tern, every  time,  at  40  yards.  A full  choke 
would  cut  that  to  around  45  inches. 

The  choke  is  a constriction  installed 
near  the  muzzle.  There  are  various  meth- 
ods for  installing  a choke;  two  common 
ones  are  swaging  and  reaming.  Swaging  — 
squeezing  down  the  muzzle  — is  done  on 


inexpensive  barrels.  In  reaming,  a reamer 
is  run  into  the  muzzle,  which  forms  a cone- 
shaped  type  of  choke.  The  deeper  the 
reamer,  the  more  open  the  choke. 

Other  factors  are  involved  in  choke 
which  the  average  shotgunner  might  be 
interested  in.  For  instance,  a 1 2-gauge  bore 
is  supposed  to  be  .729  inch.  We  are  led  to 
believe  that  full  choke  constriction  runs 
from  .035  to  .040  (referred  to  as  points, 
such  as  35  to  40).  Subtracting  40  points 
from  .729  would  make  the  muzzle  mea- 
surement .689.  On  the  other  hand,  .035 
from  .729  leaves  .694. 
Here  we  have  a dispar- 
ity of  measurements, 
yet  both  are  classified 
as  full  choke. 

Shotgun  manufac- 
turers don’t  always  ad- 
here to  absolute  bore 
measurements,  either. 
The  true  measurement 
of  a 12-gauge  bore 
might  run  from  .727  to 
.732  or  more.  It’s  also 
true  that  choke  mea- 
surements (such  as  35 
to  40  points  for  full 
choke)  are  not  used  by 
every  shotgun  maker. 
These  variations  ac- 
count for  why  two  guns 
with  the  “same”  choke 
can  throw  different 
patterns. 

Choke  is  not  the  only  factor  that  deter- 
mines how  a shotgun  patterns.  Ammuni- 
tion also  has  a role.  The  advent  of  the 
plastic  shotcup  brought  tighter  patterns 
than  the  old  paper  or  felt  wads.  You  can 
almost  bet  that  a shotgun  will  give  tighter 
patterns  with  modern  ammo,  sometimes 
tighter  than  the  choke  size  stamped  on  the 
barrel. 

The  hardness  of  the  shot  also  plays  a 
role.  Pellets  made  of  soft  lead  deform 
easily  as  they  collide  with  one  another  in 
the  shot  string.  The  deformities  cause  er- 
ratic flight  and  tend  to  widen  the  pattern. 
Hard  or  “chilled”  shot,  copper  plated  lead 
and,  of  course,  steel  shot  better  maintain 
roundness  and  tend  to  give  tighter  patterns. 


CORRECTLY  SELECTING  chokes, 
loads  and  shot  sizes  — and  matching 
them  to  the  species  one  plans  to 
hunt  — will  bring  smiles  of  success. 
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Shotgun  manufacturers  don’t  always 
apply  the  same  standards  to  degrees  of 
choke.  A choke  that  puts  45  percent  of  the 
shot  charge  in  a 30-inch  circle  at  40  yards 
may  be  modified  for  one  builder  and  im- 
proved cylinder  for  another.  The  choke 
stamping  on  the  barrel  should  never  be 
considered  as  absolute;  at  best,  it’s  only  a 
indicator. 

Patterning 

To  get  a true  picture  requires  a good  bit 
of  shooting  with  different  brands  of  ammo 
and  both  large  and  small  shot.  Counting 
pellet  holes  could  be  compared  to  spit- 
shining  combat  boots;  it’s  a necessary  evil. 
Patterning  can  show  exactly  why  a hunter 
is  successful  or  why  so  many  pieces  of 
game  get  away  unscathed.  The  barrel 
stamping  may  say  modified,  but  the  pat- 
terning targets  may  indicate  the  barrel  is 
closer  to  full  choke.  You  may  also  find  that 
the  brands  of  ammo  and  sizes  of  shot 
you’ve  used  for  years  aren’t  really  the  ones 
best  suited  for  your  favorite  shotgun. 

I'm  convinced  that  using  the  percent- 
age of  shot  in  a 30-inch  circle  at  40  yards 
is  not  a good  measuring  stick.  This  method 
has  been  sanctioned  by  literally  every  shot- 
gun manufacturer  and  barrel  maker  for 


decades.  And  while  waterfowl  and  pheas- 
ant hunters  should  consider  such  criteria, 
because  they  often  face  long  range  shoot- 
ing, that  isn’t  so  with  other  small  game 
hunters  — especially  rabbit  and  grouse 
fans.  There  aren’t  any  concrete  statistics, 
but  few  shots  at  grouse  and  rabbit  reach  35 
yards.  In  fact,  few  reach  even  30  yards. 

Where  then,  you  might  ask,  is  the  need 
for  tight  chokings  such  as  full  and  im- 
proved modified?  Let’s  look  at  a few  fig- 
ures: At  20  yards,  improved  cylinder  bor- 
ing produces  a 26-inch  pattern;  a modified, 
around  20  inches;  and  a full,  down  to  1 8.  At 
25  yards,  improved  is  just  under  36  inches; 
modified,  just  over  24;  and  full,  20.  At  25 
yards,  therefore,  an  improved  cylinder 
pattern  is  about  one  foot  larger  in  diameter. 

These  measurements  aren’t  exact,  but 
they  do  represent  useful  averages.  To  me, 
a pattern  that  is  a foot  larger  in  diameter 
would  be  more  effective  at  normal  shoot- 
ing ranges. 

Pattern  density  also  hinges  a good  bit  on 
the  size  of  shot  used.  Comparing  1 -ounce 
loads  from  one  ammunition  manufacturer 
shows  the  following  pellet  counts;  No.  8, 
512;  7 , 437;  6,  281;  and  No.  5,  212.  Notice 
there  are  35  percent  more  pellets  in  a No. 
7 load  than  in  a No.  6,  but  only  15  percent 
more  pellets  in  the  No.  8 load  compared  to 
the  7 . 

There  really  are  no  set  rules  for  select- 
ing shot.  Because  90  percent  of  my  field 
shooting  is  under  35  yards,  I prefer  No.  8 
shot  in  the  improved  barrel,  coupled  with 
1 ounces  of  7 shot  in  the  modified  barrel. 
This  combination  has  worked  to  perfection 
for  me  on  grouse  and  rabbit. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  of  those  shot 
sizes  is  adequate  for  shots  beyond  35  yards. 
At  40  yards,  No.  8 shot  has  lost  a sizable 
amount  of  velocity  and  energy,  and  the 
same  goes  for  7 shot. 

Energy  figures  from  Lyman’s  shotshell 
reloading  book,  third  edition,  show  a load 
of  No.  8s,  leaving  the  muzzle  at  1,220  fps, 

DOUBLE-BARREL  shooters  have  a big 
advantage  over  those  who  use  pumps  or 
autoloaders.  With  the  double  the  hunter  has 
two  chokes  at  his  disposal,  and  he  can 
choose  the  loads  that  best  suit  conditions. 
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has  1 .76  foot-pounds  of  energy  at  20  yards; 
at  40  yards  it’s  down  to  1 .05.  For  7 s at  the 
same  muzzle  velocity  the  energy  figures 
are  2.13  at  20  yards  and  1.27  at  40. 

Now  compare  those  to  Nos.  5 and  6.  A 
load  of  No.  5 shot  leaving  the  barrel  at 
1 ,220  fps  has  4.94  foot-pounds  of  energy  at 
20  yards  and  retains  3.21  foot-pounds  at 
40;  No.  6s  have  3.57  foot-pounds  at  20 
yards  and  2.26  at  40. 

It’s  fair  to  say  that  pattern  density  is  still 
good  at  45  yards  with  small  shot,  but 
density  is  of  little  value  without  sufficient 
energy  to  guarantee  deep  penetration.  The 
pheasant  hunter  might  use  a heavy  load  of 
No.  7 shot  for  the  first  shot,  but  either  6s 
or  5s  should  be  used  for  subsequent  shots. 

When  in  doubt  about  two  shot  sizes, 
always  start  with  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
but,  in  the  end,  base  your  selections  on  how 
well  your  gun  patterns.  It’s  a ballistic  fact 
that  the  tighter  the  pattern,  the  larger  the 
shot  that  can  be  successfully  used.  The 
advantages  offered  by  larger  shot  are  extra 
yardage  and  greater  pellet  energy.  Pellet 
energy  equals  killing  power. 


It’s  also  wise  to  match  the  shot  size  with 
the  gauge.  I think  it’s  reasonable  to  say  that 
using  large  shot  such  as  No.  4s  in  a 20- 
gauge  defeats  the  purpose.  It’s  true,  pellet 
energy  would  be  high,  but  there  wouldn’t 
be  enough  pellets  for  a dense  pattern. 
Because  patterns  should  be  dense  enough 
to  put  four  to  six  pellets  in  the  target,  a 20- 
gauge  hunter  should  stick  with  shot  sizes 
running  from  6s  to  8s. 

The  12-gauge  case,  with  its  larger  shot 
capacity,  can  successfully  use  all  pellet 
sizes. 

Could  it  be  that  your  shotgun  is  not 
ready  to  be  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the 
unwanted?  Try  patterning  the  gun  at  30 
yards  using  different  loads  and  shot  sizes; 
you  may  find  loads  that  give  the  patterns 
and  performance  you  want. 

My  advice  is  to  reduce  choke  constric- 
tion. No  other  choking  beats  an  improved 
cylinder  for  all-around  small  game  shoot- 
ing. My  idea  of  a perfect  rabbit  and  grouse 
outfit,  however,  is  a two-barrel  shotgun 
bored  cylinder  and  full.  That  choking  setup 
would  give  me  the  best  of  both  worlds. 


SHOTS  ON  RABBITS  seldom  exceed  35  yards,  and  perhaps  the  majority  are  taken  between 
25  and  30  yards.  For  that  reason,  an  improved  cylinder  choke  is  one  of  the  best  choices 
because  it  throws  a good,  wide  pattern  at  closer  ranges. 
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In  the  wind 


The  earth’s  geothermal  heat  reserves 
may  hold  hope  for  a clean  and  renewable 
energy  source.  Scientists  are  beginning 
to  “mine”  these  reserves  at  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  by  pouring 
water  over  hot  dry  rocks  thousands  of 
feet  underground.  The  resulting  steam 
can  produce  almost  limitless  electricity, 
reports  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
without  polluting  the  environment  or 
facing  the  “intermittent”  problems 
inherent  with  solar  or  wind  power. 

A public  referendum  in  Arizona 
presents  the  possible  elimination  of 
hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  on  public 
lands  in  that  state.  Originally  begun  as 
a ballot  issue  to  outlaw  trapping,  the 
wording  of  the  initiative  could  also 
effectively  ban  other  sporting  activities. 
Arizona ’s  game  department  labeled  the 
effort  “ an  animal  rights  initiative,  thinly 
veiled  as  .. . anti-trapping,”  says  the 
Wildlife  Legislative  Fund.  The 
referendum  will  appear  on  November's 
ballot. 

The  North  American  Wildlife 
Foundation  reports  that  its  “Adopt  a 
Pothole”  program  has  been  largely 
successful  in  its  first  year.  The  program 
is  designed  to  protect  potholes  — vital  to 
nesting  waterfowl  — and  their  surround- 
ing upland  habitat  by  monetarily 
compensating  farmers.  To  date,  564 
pothole  acres  and  2,000  adjacent  upland 
acres  have  been  adopted  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota  and  Manitoba. 


As  scientific  debate  over  the  effects  of 
ozone  depletion  continues,  increased 
solar  radiation  piercing  the  atmosphere 
may  have  claimed  its  first  known 
casualty.  According  to  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer , high  levels  of  ultraviolet 
radiation  streaming  through  the  ozone 
hole  over  the  South  Pole  are  significantly 
reducing  the  production  of  phyto- 
plankton, a vital  link  in  the  Antarctic 
food  chain.  Man-made  gases,  particularly 
chlorofluorocarbons,  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  ozone  loss. 

An  Idaho  rancher  was  charged  with 
hunter  harassment  when  she  allegedly 
slashed  the  tires  of  two  hunters  who 
were  after  chukar  partridges  on  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  property, 
Outdoor  Life  reports.  Unfortunately  for 
her,  one  hunter  was  a game  warden  and 
the  other  was  a forest  ranger. 

Federal  wildlife  agents  recently 
arrested  29  people  in  Alaska  for  illegal 
wildlife  slaughter  — thought  to  be  the 
biggest  such  case  in  modern  Alaska 
history.  A Los  Angeles  Times  story 
describes  a “loose  ring”  of  Aleuts  and 
non-natives  allegedly  firing  into  herds  of 
protected  walruses,  killing  the  animals 
and  hacking  off  their  heads  for  the  ivory 
tusks.  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  officers  set 
up  a sting  operation  where  agents  bought 
693  pounds  of  raw  ivory  tusks,  32  walrus 
heads,  six  polar  bear  hides,  and  other 
illegal  hides.  Aleuts  and  other  indigenous 
Alaskans  may  kill  walrus  and  polar 
bears,  but  not  wantonly  or  wastefully  for 
their  tusks  or  pelts  alone. 

U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  agents  out  West 
have  found  hundreds  of  bald  and  golden 
eagles  that  have  been  either  shot  or 
poisoned  by  ranchers.  According  to 
Sports  Afield,  ranchers  killing  the 
eagles  are  claiming  that  dropping  sheep 
and  wool  prices  mean  they  can ’t  afford 
to  lose  a single  lamb. 


Answers:  C,  D,  F,  H,  G,  A,  E,  B 
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10th  Anniversary  Waterfowl  Stamp 

“Beaver  Pond  Canadas”  by  renowned  Pennsylvania  wildlife 
artist  Bob  Sopchiek  is  the  10th  “duck”  stamp  offered  by  the 
Game  Commission.  Funds  derived  from  stamp  and  print  sales 
are  used  for  wetland  acquisition,  habitat  development  and 
waterfowl-related  education  programs.  Stamps  cost  $5.50 
each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four,  and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of 
ten,  delivered.  For  a savings,  the  cost  of  five  or  more  10-stamp 
sheets,  in  any  combination  of  years,  is  $40  per  sheet.  The  1990 
stamps  will  be  available  through  December  1992,  at  which 
time  all  remaining  supplies  will  be  destroyed. 

Stamps  are  available  at  the  Game  Commission  Harrisburg 
headquarters,  region  offices,  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Areas,  and  at  participating  hunting 
license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  A limited  edition  of 
signed  and  numbered  prints  of  this  design  are  available 
from  art  dealers  and  galleries. 


Spring  Strut,  featuring  a ruffed  grouse  by  Bucks 
County  artist  Taylor  Oughton,  is  the  tenth  limited  edi- 
tion fine  art  print  available  through  the  Game  Com- 
mission's “Working  Together  for  Wildlife"  program.  As 
with  previous  editions,  Spring  Strut  is  limited  to  600 
signed  and  numbered  prints.  Image  size  is  approxi- 
mately 15  x 22x/2  inches,  printed  on  acid-free  100  percent 
rag  paper.  Price  is  $125,  delivered;  framed  prints  are 
an  additional  $97.50.  Limited  numbers  of  the  1986,  '87, 
'88,  '89,  '90  and  1991  prints,  featuring  the  kestrel,  elk, 
egret,  white-tailed  deer,  bald  eagle  and  red  foxes, 
respectively,  are  still  available.  Order  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  Department  MS, 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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On  Behalf  of  the  21st  Class 


IT'S  A BIG  DAY  for  us.  We’ve  come  a long  way.  I remember  months  back,  over  the 
summer,  how  several  of  us  joked  about  how  nice  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  blink  our 
eyes  so  that  when  they  opened,  graduation  would  be  here.  Today,  I’m  glad  we  waited. 
I can  honestly  say  that  all  the  work  and  sacrifices  were  worth  it,  that  we  are  now  ready 
for  the  challenges  awaiting  us.  The  past  nine  months  have  been  filled  by  extensive  classes 
and  training.  Our  minds  and  bodies  have  truly  been  exercised  to  their  maximum  extent 
to  ready  us  for  a career  that  is  ever  changing. 

The  job  of  today’s  wildlife  conservation  officer  has  been  shaped  by  our  state’s  history 
and  heritage.  Prior  to  1700,  Pennsylvania  teemed  with  what  was  thought  were  inexhaust- 
ible populations  of  wildlife.  Vast  forests  of  hemlock  and  white  pine  spread  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  Elk,  bison,  mountain  lions,  wolves  and  many  other  species  freely  roamed 
in  harmony  with  ecological  carrying  capacities  that  took  millions  of  years  to  evolve. 

The  18th  and  19th  centuries,  however,  brought  massive  waves  of  immigrants  who 
devoured  entire  forests  and  the  wildlife  within  them.  Unregulated  market  hunting 
decimated  entire  populations  of  many  species.  It’s  estimated  that  by  1910,  our  original 
big  game  supplies  had  declined  over  80  percent. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  20th  century , in  response  to  those  catastrophic  losses  and  abuse, 
people  began  to  recognize  the  need  to  protect  and  preserve  wildlife  and  other  natural 
resources.  States  enacted  game  laws  and  formed  agencies  to  curtail  population  losses  and 
restore  what  was  lost.  Seasons,  bag  limits  and  law  enforcement  were  the  main  tools  of 
early  wildlife  agencies,  and  conservation  was  defined  simply  as  protection,  rather  than 
wise  use. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  original  board  of  Game  Commissioners  — created  in  1895  — 
immediately  set  about  hiring  officers  to  protect  what  little  game  was  left.  When  selecting 
the  first  game  protectors,  the  commissioners  looked  for  men  willing  to  work  long  hours 
and  savvy  enough  to  catch  violators  in  their  home  territories.  Officers  also  had  to  be 
totally  impartial  yet  forceful  enough  to  stand  up  to  any  lawbreaker. 

Although,  in  time,  the  focus  of  wildlife  agencies,  including  the  PGC,  began  to  shift 
from  protectionism  to  scientific  management,  the  need  for  a strong  field  force  of  officers 
endured.  In  1936  the  PGC  established  the  world’s  first  training  school  for  wildlife 
conservation  officers.  The  21st  class  sitting  before  you  today,  56  years  later,  represents 
the  wisdom  of  that  foresight. 

Over  the  years  many  changes  have  been  made.  Slowly  but  surely,  we  have  made  great 
strides  towards  fostering  a greater  appreciation  and  awareness  of  natural  resources. 
Scientific  research  and  modem  management  techniques  have  brought  a better  under- 
standing of  what  those  generations  ago  could  never  have  imagined.  As  the  agencies  have 
changed,  so  have  the  occupations  and  ideas  within.  Wise  use  without  waste  now 
describes  the  conservation  ethic  in  place  today. 

Certainly  the  job  description  of  the  WCO  isn’t  like  it  used  to  be.  “The  names  have 
changed  but  the  job  remains  the  same,”  is  a cliche  that  doesn't  hold  true  when  describing 
today’s  WCO.  From  game  warden  to  game  protector  to  wildlife  conservation  officer,  the 
job  and  demands  on  a conservation  officer  have  changed.  Levon  Grinde,  a North  Dakota 
WCO,  wrote  that  today’s  WCO  delivers  summons,  warrants,  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. They  are  required  to  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  courage  of  a lion,  the 
disposition  of  a lamb,  the  patience  of  Job  and  muscles  of  steel  — and  they’re  often 
accused  of  having  a heart  to  match  their  muscles.  They  may  also  have  to  be  a magician 
to  live  on  what  they  are  being  paid.  If  they  write  a ticket,  they  are  a monster.  If  they  let 
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I STOOD  and  lifted  my  shotgun  up  and  down,  trying  to  get  Jim’s  attention.  As  unbelievable 
as  it  seemed,  Jim  responded  by  pointing  his  10-gauge  right  at  me.  My  mind  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  I was  about  to  be  shot. 


I’ve  Been  Shot! 

By  George  Ingram 


IF  YOU  HUNT  wild  turkey  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  spring,  you  may  see  me.  I 
may  very  well  be  the  guy  you  see  wearing 
fluorescent  orange.  Unlike  most  turkey 
hunters,  I became  a convert  to  orange  the 
hard  way  — by  getting  shot. 

It  happened  on  the  opening  day  of  last 
year’s  spring  gobbler  season.  With  the 
landowner’s  permission,  I was  hunting  a 
private  forest  in  northern  Pennsylvania 
with  a friend  I'll  just  call  Jim. 

Before  dawn,  Jim  and  I were  trudging 
down  a spongy,  rain-soaked  hill  on  our 
way  to  an  area  where  I’d  seen  signs  of 
turkeys  during  a pre-season  scouting  trip. 
With  our  boots  making  soft  squishes  in  the 
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mud,  we  were  about  a half-mile  from  my 
stand  when  we  first  heard  the  tom  gobble. 

Jim  and  I froze.  In  an  excited  whisper, 
I told  my  partner  to  take  a position  behind 
some  rocks  to  our  left.  I then  moved  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  right,  eased  into  a 
depression  in  the  ground,  and  began  coax- 
ing some  sweet  yelps  from  my  box  call. 

Immediate  Response 

The  tom  immediately  responded.  Know- 
ing the  potential  liability  of  over-calling,  I 
waited  a short  while  before  trying  another 
series  of  yelps.  Once  again,  the  amorous 
male  thrilled  us  with  his  throaty  gobbles. 

He  would  come  no  closer,  though.  For 
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half  an  hour,  we  toyed  with  each  other,  the 
gobbler  alternately  sounding  nearer,  then 
farther  away.  Then,  for  some  reason,  he 
shut  up. 

We  heard  songbirds  and  a flock  of 
Canada  geese  on  their  way  to  feed.  When 
a band  of  raucous,  cawing  crows  settled 
nervously  into  the  trees  in  front  of  us,  no 


indignant  gobbler  voiced  irritation  at  their 
arrival.  I assumed  the  tom  was  now  well  on 
his  way  to  a better  “date”  somewhere. 

That’s  when  I made  the  near-fatal  mis- 
take. 

Dawn  had  broken  about  30  minutes 
earlier  and  the  sun  was  now  a blood-red 
clot  in  the  trees.  I stood  up,  removed  my 


Cover  painting  by  Jerry  Connolly 

For  those  of  us  who’ ve  been  pacing  back  and  forth  in  our  living  rooms,  waiting  for 
this  cursed  winter  to  pass,  our  salvation  is  at  hand  — it's  spring  gobbler  season. 
To  many,  spring  gobbler  hunting  is  the  toughest  and  most  exciting  challenge  of  the 
year.  But  we  must  temper  our  excitement  with  the  awareness  that  spring  turkey 
hunting  also  brings  mistake-for-game  accidents,  which  are  perpetrated  by  both 
novice  and  experienced  sportsmen.  Take  a moment  to  read  these  turkey  hunting 
safety  tips,  and  remember  them  when  you're  afield. 

• Positively  identify  your  target.  Be  absolutely  certain  what  you’re  shooting  at  is 
a legal  turkey  — one  with  a visible  beard  — before  pulling  the  trigger.  Also, 
be  sure  your  line  of  fire  to  the  bird  and  beyond  is  safe  and  clear. 

• Make  your  position  known  to  other  hunters.  Wear  fluorescent  orange  when 
moving  through  the  woods,  particularly  when  carrying  a bird.  To  alert  other 
hunters  of  your  calling  location,  display  orange  at  the  site.  Safety  alert  bands 
are  available  from  the  Commission  for  $3  each.  Order  from  the  agency  at  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 

• Never  stalk  a turkey  (an  illegal  act)  or  turkey  sound.  Sounds  or  movements  you 
think  are  being  made  by  a turkey  may  actually  be  those  of  a person.  Be  patient, 
get  settled,  and  then  try  to  call  the  bird  to  you. 

• Assume  every  noise  and  movement  is  another  hunter.  If  you  have  any  doubt  that 
what  seems  to  be  a turkey  really  is  one,  don’t  shoot. 

• Protect  your  back.  Before  calling,  select  a stand  where  you  can  place  your  back 
against  a large  tree,  rock  or  other  substantial  natural  barrier.  It’s  also  a good  idea 
to  hunt  in  open  woods,  not  thick  brush. 

• Shout  “Stop!”  to  alert  approaching  hunters  of  your  presence.  “Stop,”  it  has  been 
learned,  is  the  most  effective  word  for  safely  attracting  another  hunter’s 
attention  in  a hunting  situation.  Never  move,  stand,  wave  or  make  turkey  calling 
sounds  to  alert  another  hunter. 

• Do  not  wear  any  clothing  with  even  the  slightest  amount  of  red,  white  or  blue. 
Those  are  the  colors  on  the  head  and  neck  of  mature  gobblers,  and  have  been 
known  to  attract  shots  from  careless  shooters. 

• Preselect  a zone  of  fire.  Select  an  area  where  you  will  limit  your  shooting  and 
then  shoot  at  a turkey  only  when  it’s  in  that  predetermined  zone  — and  only 
when  you’re  certain  it’s  safe  to  do  so. 

• Choose  safe  and  ethical  hunting  companions.  Refuse  to  hunt  with  anybody  who 
doesn’t  obey  game  laws  and  the  rules  of  safety.  Furthermore,  know  where  your 
partners  are  at  all  times.  Hunt  defensively  and  be  alert  for  those  who  don’t. 

• Practice  courtesy  and  self-control  at  all  times.  Observe  all  written  and  unwritten 
rules  of  safe  turkey  hunting.  Good  hunting  habits  prevent  accidents. 
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face  mask,  gathered  up  the  gear,  and  walked 
down  the  hill  until  1 could  look  back  and 
see  Jim,  standing  like  a sentry  at  the  top, 
about  75  yards  away.  Against  the  blue  sky 
he  was  just  a silhouette.  The  “silhouette” 
seemed  to  be  intently  studying  a section  of 
the  woods  to  its  left. 

As  quietly  as  possible,  I tried  to  get 
Jim’s  attention  so  we  could  resume  our  trek 
deeper  into  the  forest.  I made  a few  low 
whistles,  which  he  obviously  did  not  hear. 
I grasped  my  shotgun,  and  raised  it  up  and 
down  vertically  three  or  four  times,  hoping 
the  movement  would  catch  his  eye.  The 
silhouette  didn’t  budge. 

What  happened  next  reminds  me  now 
of  something  from  a horror  movie.  The 
silhouette,  its  head  topped  with  a camo 
cap,  turned  in  my  direction.  Instantly  it 
raised  a 10-gauge  shotgun  to  its  shoulder 
and  aimed  the  weapon  right  at  me. 

Recalling  the  incident  with  the  wisdom 
of  hindsight,  I now  know  that  in  that  split 
second  I should  have  flopped  to  the  ground 
and  yelled.  But  I’ve  never  been  in  a war; 
I’ve  never  been  a police  officer  threatened 
by  an  armed  and  dangerous  criminal;  I’d 
never  been  shot  at  before. 

I remember  making  a mental  note  to 
chew  Jim  out  later  for  doing  something 
I’ve  never  seen  him  do  before  — pointing 
a gun  at  someone.  My  brain  just  would  not 
process  the  information  that  I was  about  to 
get  shot. 

Almost  simultaneously,  I heard  the  blast 
from  the  10-gauge  and  felt  the  burning  hurt 
of  the  copper-plated  pellets  as  they  ripped 
my  skin. 

I ducked  behind  a bush,  my  right  wrist 
and  left  hand  bleeding,  a quarter-size  circle 
of  blood  forming  on  the  undershirt  beneath 
my  camo  jacket. 

The  pellet  that  struck  my  chest  stung  as 
if  someone  had  put  a drop  of  acid  on  me. 
Four  pellets  had  hit  the  stock  of  my  Win- 
chester semi-automatic,  a fifth  had  been 
crushed  under  the  tip  of  the  gun’s  venti- 
lated rib. 

I filled  the  air  with  angry  curses. 

Jim  came  running  down  the  hill,  scream- 
ing “Are  you  all  right?  Are  you  all  right?  I 
thought  you  were  a turkey.” 

Later,  he  said  that  as  he  looked  down  the 
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hill  he  could  see  only  half  of  me.  He  said 
the  whiteness  of  my  beard  added  to  the 
picture  of  a turkey  that  his  brain  created 
from  the  sensory  evidence  his  eyes  re- 
layed. He  said  ...  he  said. 

Then  he  embraced  me  and  sobbed. 
“Thank  God  you’re  all  right.” 

The  wounds  did  not  require  a trip  to  the 
local  hospital.  Luckily  for  me,  the  shot 
pattern  centered  on  my  chest,  arms  and 
waist  instead  of  my  face.  If  that  had  been 
the  case,  there  is  little  doubt  I would  have 
lost  one  or  both  eyes.  And  if  I’d  been  closer 
than  75  yards,  I might  have  lost  more  than 
my  eyesight. 

Experienced  Hunters 

Jim  and  I are  experienced  hunters.  I 
have  been  hunting  gobblers  for  15  years. 
Although  he  has  been  out  for  turkey  only 
several  times,  Jim  and  I have  nearly  50 
years  of  hunting  experience  between  us, 
covering  everything  from  deer  and  bear  to 
wood  ducks  and  woodcock. 

We  were  also  hunting  on  private  prop- 
erty. No  other  hunters  were  near  us  for  at 
least  a mile  or  more,  a situation  that  may 
have  paradoxically  contributed  to  our  lax- 
ity. 

There’s  a lesson  here  for  me,  for  Jim, 
and  for  every  turkey  hunter. 

If  we  can  make  this  kind  of  mistake, 
under  those  “safe”  circumstances,  the  pos- 
sibility of  similar  accidents  just  has  to  be 
greater  on  public  lands  and  other  areas 
where  hunters  are  much  more  concen- 
trated. 

Now  that  the  Commission  has  passed 
regulations  requiring  turkey  hunters  to  wear 
fluorescent  orange,  it’s  up  to  us  to  obey  the 
laws  and  make  turkey  hunting  a safer  sport. 
And  take  it  from  me.  I’ll  not  be  waiting 
until  the  regulations  take  effect  to  start 
wearing  fluorescent  orange.  I’ll  be  wear- 
ing it  this  spring;  I learned  the  hard  way. 
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Its  very  mention  strikes  fear  into  the  hearts  of 
otherwise  intrepid  outdoorsmen  and  women. 
Should  it? 

Lyme  Disease: 

What's  It  All  About? 


By  Curt  Garland 


Female  deer  tick 
enlarged  8x 


IN  RECENT  YEARS  the  incidence  of  Lyme  disease  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  grown,  as  has  the  areas  of  the  state  in  which  a person 
may  contract  the  disease.  While  the  disease  can  be  serious  if  left 
untreated,  it’s  nothing  to  be  overly  alarmed  about  — providing 
proper  precautions  and  common  sense  practices  are  followed. 

Lyme  disease  is  caused  by  a bacterium  normally  transmitted 
through  the  bite  of  a tick.  It  can  affect  humans  and  some  domestic 
animals.  General  symptoms  include  headache,  stiff  neck  and  a flu- 
like feeling  with  joint  aches. 

The  normal  treatment  for  Lyme  disease  is  antibiotics  prescribed 
by  a physician,  and  if  treated  early  on,  the  disease  is  often  cured 
with  minimal  discomfort.  A major  problem  physicians  have  with 
diagnosing  Lyme  disease  is  that  the  symptoms  are  vague. 

Unless  the  patient  remembers  being  bitten  by  a tick  or  has 
the  characteristic  rash,  called  Erythema  Migrans,  that  spreads 
in  a bullseye  fashion  around  the  bite  area,  the  physician  has 
little  to  rely  on  to  make  a conclusive  diagnosis. 

The  bacterium  itself  is  difficult  to  test  for  in  a patient.  The 
best  available  test  is  a blood  analysis  that  checks  for  antibodies 
the  patient’s  immune  system  has  made  to  fight  against  the 
bacterium,  but  this  test  has  not  been  perfected. 

The  tick,  Ixodes  dammini  or  deer  tick,  seems  to  be  the  most 
efficient  vector  in  the  transmission  of  this  disease.  The  deer  tick 
prefers  wooded  areas  and  does  not  thrive  in  open  pasture  or 
cultivated  fields.  Of  the  other  tick  species  found  in  Pennsylvania’s 
fields  and  woods,  research  shows  that,  for  whatever  reasons,  they  are 
not  efficient  at  spreading  the  bacterium  that  causes  Lyme  disease. 

Currently,  we  are  in  the  process  of  censusing  the  entire  state  to 
locate  the  areas  where  this  tick  is  now  found  and  to  determine  if  the 
tick  is  being  spread  into  new  counties.  This  is  not  easy  to  do  because 
much  of  the  state  is  wooded,  and  it  is  impossible  to  sample  each 
square  mile  to  determine  if  the  tick  is  present. 
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Areas  of  high  deer  tick  incidence 


The  deer  tick  is  firmly  established  in 
three  geographic  areas  in  Pennsylvania:  in 
the  northwest  at  Presque  Isle  in  Erie  County; 
in  the  northcentral  area  in  Elk  County, 
northern  Clearfield  County,  and  western 
edges  of  Cameron  County;  and  the  entire 
southeast  comer  of  the  state,  including 
Bucks,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Chester,  Delaware  and  some  parts  of  Berks 
counties.  Reports  of  this  particular  tick 
have  been  logged  in  several  other  counties, 
but  the  extent  of  infestation  has  not  been 
determined. 

The  tick  develops  in  three  stages:  larva, 
nymph  and  adult.  When  the  larvae  hatch  in 
late  summer,  they  are  about  the  size  of  the 
period  at  the  end  of  this  sentence.  Larval 
ticks  do  not  seem  to  be  associated  with 
transmitting  Lyme  disease  because  they 
are  probably  not  yet  infected  with  the 
bacterium. 


About  the  Author 

Curt  Garland  is  a research  technolo- 
gist with  Penn  State  University’s 
Entomology  Department.  He  has  also 
served  as  a deputy  wildlife  conserva- 
tion officer  since  1983. 


Attachment  to  humans  by  larval  ticks  is 
unlikely  because  ticks  lie  in  the  forest 
debris  and  usually  attach  to  small  crea- 
tures — mice,  chipmunks  and  birds  — that 
come  along  on  the  forest  floor. 

The  white-footed  mouse  is  a reservoir 
for  the  bacterium  and  is  where  the  tick 
acquires  the  infection.  The  tick  attaches 
and  feeds  on  the  blood  of  the  white-footed 
mouse  or  other  small  vertebrate  and  then 
drops  off  to  over-winter  in  the  leaf  litter. 
The  following  spring,  as  early  as  May,  it 
molts  to  a slightly  larger  size  and  seeks 
another  host  upon  which  to  feed. 

Three  Reasons 

It  seems,  for  three  reasons,  that  it’s  this 
nymphal  stage  which  is  responsible  for  the 
transmission  of  Lyme  disease. 

First,  as  a result  of  feeding  on  a small 
mammal  the  previous  year,  the  nymphal 
tick  may  now  be  infected  with  the  bacteria 
that  causes  Lyme  disease.  Second,  the 
nymphal  tick  is  still  quite  small,  not  having 
reached  adult  size,  and  can  easily  go  unno- 
ticed on  humans.  Finally,  the  nymph  is 
mobile  enough  to  crawl  up  vegetation  in 
order  to  better  grasp  the  leg  of  any  creature 
happening  by. 

This  positioning  of  the  tick  to  grasp 
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passing  animals  is  called  “questing.”  So  if 
a deer  tick  attaches  to  a human  and  is 
allowed  to  feed  long  enough  (research 
shows  more  than  24  hours)  it  may  give  you 
the  Lyme  disease  germ  and  make  you  ill. 

The  Ixodes  dammini  tick  is  often  called 
the  deer  tick  because  in  the  adult  stage  it  is 
frequently  found  feeding  on  white-tailed 
deer.  The  adult  tick  will,  however,  feed  on 
a variety  of  other  medium  to  large  animals 
such  as  bear,  fox,  dogs  and  humans. 

This  adult  stage  is  not  usually  as  much 
of  a problem  to  humans  as  the  nymphal 
stage  because  we  can  feel  and  see  the 
comparatively  large  adult  and  would  re- 


move it  from  our  clothes  or  bodies  as  an 
unwanted  annoyance. 

As  for  the  adult  deer  ticks,  the  male  is 
black  and  about  the  size  of  a sesame  seed; 
the  female  is  somewhat  larger  and  black 
with  a red  abdomen.  They  are  normally 
found  from  September  to  about  December, 
depending  on  the  weather. 

If  the  temperature  is  much  above  freez- 
ing, the  ticks  will  be  seeking  a host  by 
crawling  up  on  twigs  or  other  vegetation 
and  questing.  Some  adults  can  make  it 
through  the  winter  and  will  try  to  feed  the 
following  spring.  If  the  female  success- 
fully feeds  and  mates,  she  will  drop  off 


Fun  Games 

Helping  Bluebirds 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Read  the  statements  below.  Are  they  true  or  are  they  false? 

1. 

The  greatest  threat  to  bluebirds  is  the  loss  of  nesting  sites. 

2. 

A bluebird  house  should  never  have  a perch. 

3. 

Bluebird  boxes  should  be  placed  at  least  100  yards  apart. 

4. 

Bluebird  houses  need  to  be  placed  in  open  areas  with  only  a scattering 
of  trees. 

5. 

The  nesting  season  for  the  bluebird  begins  in  March  and  continues 
into  August. 

6. 

After  the  first  clutch  has  left  the  nest,  the  old  nesting  material  should 
be  removed  promptly. 

7. 

It  is  important  that  the  entrance  hole  be  exactly  1 1/2  inches  in 
diameter. 

8. 

Other  species  of  birds  such  as  the  tree  swallow  may  also  use  the 
nesting  box. 

9. 

It  isn’t  a good  idea  to  paint  the  box  a dark  color  because  this  may  cause 
the  temperature  in  the  box  to  rise  and  kill  the  young. 

10 

If  house  sparrows  are  unwelcomed  guests,  it  may  help  to  relocate  the 
box  farther  away  from  any  buildings. 

answers  on  p.  64 
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onto  the  forest  floor  to  lay  eggs  for  next 
year’s  generation. 

Research  on  Lyme  disease  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  just  begun.  While  at  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  I conducted  a 
census  of  deer  serum,  obtained  from 
throughout  the  state,  to  see  if  we  could 
determine  which  deer  had  been  bitten  by 
infected  ticks  and  had  formed  antibodies 
against  the  disease. 

During  the  1989  and  1990  hunting  sea- 
sons, nearly  3,000  vials  and  envelopes 
were  distributed  to  hunters,  who,  upon 
taking  a deer,  took  a sample  of  blood  and 
sent  it  to  the  IUP  biology  department  for 
preparation  and  analysis. We  hoped  to  use 
the  deer  serum  as  an  indicator  of  possible 
Lyme  disease  “hot  spots.”  We  collected 
more  than  650  samples  of  deer  serum  from 
38  counties.  I tested  the  deer  serum  in 
January  1991  at  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  labs  in  Fort  Collins,  CO,  and  found 
that  7 percent  of  the  deer  tested  positive. 

The  positive  deer  came  from  counties  in 
which  we  knew  or  suspected  the  deer  tick 
to  be  located.  At  IUP  we  are  also  collecting 
bear  serum  for  evidence  of  antibodies  to 
Lyme  disease.  Personnel  at  bear  check 
stations  examine  bears  for  ticks  and  take 
blood.  We  hope  to  complete  that  analysis 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Hunters  and  trappers  in  deer  tick  in- 
fested areas  have  a moderate  degree  of  risk 
of  exposure  to  Lyme  disease.  They  handle 
animals  that  may  have  ticks  on  them,  and 
they  also  may  encounter  the  ticks  while 
afield.  In  the  fall,  however,  deer  ticks  are 
primarily  adult  in  size  and  any  would 
normally  be  felt  and  removed  before  they 
even  began  to  attach  to  feed. 

Venison  is  not  affected  by  the  presence 
of  the  ticks  and  is  perfectly  edible  after 
proper  cooking  without  any  chances  of 
acquiring  Lyme  disease. 

Hikers  and  campers  who  are  in  the 
woods  during  the  early  summer  months  are 


actually  at  the  highest  risk  of  infection. 
The  nymphal  stage  of  the  tick  is  most 
active  then,  and  because  they  are  so  small 
and  the  “bite”  is  painless,  they  may  not  be 
detected.  If  allowed  to  remain  attached  for 
several  days  the  tick  will  engorge  in  size 
almost  as  large  as  this  letter  “o”  and  then 
drop  off.  It  may,  however,  during  this  time 
pass  the  infection  into  the  person. 

If  an  individual  thinks  he  has  the  symp- 
toms of  Lyme  disease  and  was  in  an  area 
known  to  have  deer  ticks,  and  especially  if 
the  person  has  the  Erythema  Migrans  rash 
or  was  bitten  by  a tick,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  seek  a physician’s  advice. 

The  first  means  of  preventing  Lyme 
disease  is  to  be  aware  if  you're  in  an 
endemic  area.  If  you  are,  check  yourself 
and  those  with  you  for  ticks  and  remove 
them  immediately.  Light  colored  clothing 
will  make  the  ticks  easier  to  see.  Small 
children  should  be  checked  by  their  par- 
ents. The  ticks  often  climb  to  the  groin  or 
neck  area  before  attaching. 

If  you  find  a tick  on  your  body,  remove 
it  immediately  with  tweezers  or  forceps  by 
grasping  the  tick  as  close  to  your  skin  as 
possible  and  gently  but  firmly  pulling  it 
off.  Treat  the  area  with  an  antiseptic.  Put 
the  tick  in  a sealable  plastic  bag  so  it  can  be 
examined,  and  then  see  a physician. 

There’s  a lot  we  don’t  know  about 
Lyme  disease.  We  must  continue  to  moni- 
tor the  spread  of  the  deer  tick  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  percentage  of  ticks  infected 
with  the  bacterium.  We  must  determine  to 
what  extent  the  small  vertebrates  that  seem 
to  reservoir  the  bacterium  are  infected. 
Some  research  indicates  that  other  ticks  or 
insects  may  carry  the  bacterium,  and  this 
must  also  be  investigated. 

We  should  be  aware  that  this  problem 
exists  and  take  care  based  on  our  current 
knowledge  of  Lyme  disease,  but  we  must 
not  become  afraid  to  enjoy  our  woods  and 
wildlife  by  overreacting  to  this  ailment. 


Writers  Group  Hosts  Book  Signing 

The  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association  has  scheduled  a book  signing  at  the  Arena 
Restaurant  in  Bedford  on  May  17  from  noon  to  2 p.m.  It’s  an  opportunity  for  the  public 
to  meet  outdoor  writers  and  get  books  autographed.  Participating  authors  include  Marcia 
Bonta,  Don  Lewis,  Scott  Shalaway,  Scott  Weidensaul,  Tom  Fegely  and  others. 
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Second  Coming 

By  Leland  R.  Moran 


HE  TEMPTED  ME  from  just  out  of 
range.  I trembled  with  excitement 
as  he  pirouetted  and  danced,  all  the  while 
in  full  strut.  At  60  yards,  as  he  moved,  the 
sunlight  glistened  dazzling  shades  of  cop- 
per, gold  and  green  off  his  feathers  — 
shades  that  cannot  be  found  anywhere  but 
on  a wild  turkey  gobbler. 

Every  30  seconds  he’d  stretch  out  his 
neck  and  gobble  fiercely,  inviting  the  “new 
hen"  to  join  his  harem.  To  me,  it  was  the 
most  thrilling  show  in  Penn’s  Woods  and 
possibly  in  all  of  nature. 

The  old  tom  continued  to  do  his  love 
dance  just  out  of  gun  range  and  wouldn't 
advance  any  closer.  Ordinarily,  I would 
have  been  frantic,  but  the  two  hens  in  his 
company  had  crossed  30  yards  to  my  left 
and  I knew  he  would  eventually  follow. 
I’m  getting  a little  ahead  of  myself,  though. 
Maybe  I should  back  up  a bit . . . 

I had  thoroughly  scouted  this  area  be- 
fore the  season.  It  was  an  area  I had  never 
hunted  before,  but  my  friend  Jack  had 
assured  me  that  this  was  the  place  to  go  if 
you  were  looking  for  turkeys.  So,  two 
weeks  before  spring  gobbler  season,  I was 
off  to  check  it  out.  A dusting  of  snow  gave 
me  hope  of  seeing  some  turkey  tracks. 
After  walking  in  a mile  or  so  on  an  old 
logging  road  and  seeing  nothing,  however, 
I was  beginning  to  have  my  doubts. 

But  then  I came  to  an  area  in  the  road 
that  looked  like  a turkey  barnyard.  A flock 
had  come  off  a small  feeder  road  to  the  left 
and  cut  out  ahead  in  the  direction  I was 
going.  The  tracks  were  fresh  and  I hoped  to 
catch  up  with  the  birds.  It  didn't  take  long. 

I started  up  a small  rise  when  a gobble 
rang  out  from  just  over  the  crest.  I crept 
carefully  to  the  top  and  saw  the  old  boy 
displaying  in  the  road  for  his  girlfriends  up 
ahead.  There  were  eight  turkeys  in  all  and 
I began  to  follow  them,  staying  a few 


hundred  yards  behind  to  avoid  detection. 
After  a half  mile  or  so,  the  birds  stopped  at 
the  bottom  of  a small  hollow  and  the  old 
tom  began  to  gobble  and  strut  some  more. 

Before  long  a small  plane  flew  over, 
flying  just  above  the  treetops.  The  turkeys 
panicked  and  began  running  back  up  the 
road  toward  me.  As  they  got  into  a small 
dip  in  the  road  temporarily  out  of  view,  I 
dove  for  cover  in  some  brush  just  inside  the 
woods.  Mr.  Longbeard  was  leading  the 
way  as  he  trotted  out  in  front  of  me  — 
putting  with  alarm,  his  hank  of  rope  swing- 
ing back  and  forth.  His  apprentice  — a 
young,  stubby  bearded  jake  — was  right 
behind  him.  The  six  hens  seemed  to  be 
calming  down  and  lingered  in  the  hollow. 
This,  1 decided,  was  where  I would  hunt. 

So  here  I was,  heading  down  the  logging 
road  under  brilliant  starlight,  right  where 
the  turkeys  had  spooked  two  weeks  earlier. 
My  game  plan  was  to  cut  up  into  the  woods 
along  the  gentle  ridge  that  loomed  ahead 
and  walk  along  the  top,  all  while  listening 
for  gobbles. 

A half-hour  later  I heard  the  sweet 
sound  off  in  the  distance  to  my  left.  I took 
off  like  a shot,  stopping  periodically  to  let 
the  old  boy  holler  again  and  give  me 
another  clue  to  his  whereabouts.  Soon  I 
was  150  yards  above  the  gobbles  that  were 
booming  regularly  from  the  gently  sloping 
hollow  below. 

With  the  big  hardwoods  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, I didn’t  dare  approach  any  closer.  I 
found  a good  set-up  tree  and  went  to  work. 
The  turkey  responded  immediately  to  my 
diaphragm  yelping.  He  seemed  red  hot. 
This  was  going  to  be  an  easy  hunt,  I 
thought.  The  bird  moved  a bit  closer  to  my 
position,  but  after  10  minutes  of  conversa- 
tion, I heard  something  that  put  dread  in  my 
heart. 

Yelping  came  from  the  ridge  on  the  far 
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side  of  the  hollow  and  soon  turned  into 
some  heavy  duty  cutting  and  high-pitched 
cackling.  The  gobbler  responded  enthusi- 
astically. Although  I knew  it  was  a fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Pennsylvania,  I won- 
dered how  another  hunter  could  be  so 
ignorant  to  cut  in  on  another's  gobbler. 

But  theft  a second  hen  joined  in  the 
chorus.  She  began  cutting  incessantly  and 
the  tom  gobbled  back  in  appreciation.  This 
was  either  a frantic  hunter  working  two 
different  calls  in  an  attempt  to  outdo  me,  or 
two  honest-to-gosh  turkey  hens.  Soon  the 
hen  calls  moved  right  into  the  gobbler’s 
hollow  and  he  continued  to  let  loose  with 
more  zest  than  before. 

Now  I had  a major  problem.  I was 
competing  with  the  real  McCoy.  The  two 
hens  and  I alternated  cutting  at  the  old  boy 
and  we  soon  had  him  worked  into  a frenzy. 
The  ruckus  became  so  loud  that  soon  an- 
other gobbler  on  the  next  ridge,  a half-mile 
away,  joined  in.  I ignored  him  for  the  time 
being.  With  three  birds  close  at  hand,  I 
figured,  another  far  off  in  the  distant  bush 
wouldn’t  matter.  Little  did  I know. 


It  became  evident  that  the  closer  gob- 
bler was  more  interested  in  the  two  hens 
than  in  me.  I could  tell  I wasn’t  going  to 
lure  him  away.  It  was  time  to  do  what  any 
knowledgeable,  self-respecting  turkey 
hunter  would  have  done  — call  the  hens. 

I began  to  ignore  the  gobbler’s  pleas  for 
affection.  Instead,  I chose  to  cut  back  at  the 
lead  hen  and  challenge  her.  Every  time  she 
began  to  call.  I’d  cut  back  at  her  before  she 
could  finish  her  sentence,  louder  and  with 
more  resolve.  After  a few  minutes,  I could 
sense  it  was  working.  I could  hear  the 
frustration  and  agitation  in  her  calls  and 
soon  she  was  heading  my  way. 

Shifting  position  and  aligning  my  shot- 
gun barrel  slightly,  I dug  in,  preparing  for 
the  spectacle  about  to  unfold.  Momen- 
tarily, a turkey  appeared  like  magic  over 
the  small  rise  60  yards  away.  The  old  hen’s 
beady  black  eyes  burned  holes  in  the  land- 
scape as  she  searched  for  the  would-be 
two-timer  who  was  out  to  steal  her  man.  I 
could  just  about  breathe. 

She  topped  the  gentle  rise  and  began 
passing  30  yards  to  my  left,  searching  for 


DURING  MY  SCOUTING  trip  I came  across  fresh  sign.  A flock  had  come  off  a small  feeder 
road  to  the  left  and  was  headed  in  the  direction  I was  going.  I hoped  to  catch  up  with  the 
birds;  it  didn’t  take  long. 
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her  competition.  The  other  hen  followed 
10  yards  behind.  The  two  hens  got  directly 
to  my  left  and  the  leader  began  cutting 
again  in  defiance.  This  brought  a raucous 
gobble  from  the  old  tom  who  was  now  just 
beyond  the  rise.  I'm  sure  he  was  most  eager 
to  add  a third  female  to  his  harem,  even 
though  she  was  causing  dissension  among 
the  ranks. 

Soon,  a gigantic  open-tail  fan  popped 
up  over  the  rise.  My  heart  almost  stopped. 
His  fan  taunted  me  for  almost  a minute 
before  he  decided  to  show  himself.  Finally, 
like  a patriotic  periscope,  his  red,  white 
and  blue  head  came  up,  followed  by  his 
copper  and  black  feathered  torso.  He  was 
puffed  up  like  an  adder  and  he  launched 
into  a 20-minute  stage  show  I’ll  never 
forget.  He  was  giving  his  all  to  impress 
me  — and  succeeding  brilliantly. 

He  pirouetted  and  dipped  and  walked  in 
small  figure-eights,  making  sure  I'd  see 
the  splendor  of  his  beauty  from  all  sides 
and  angles.  He  twisted  his  fan  and  shook 
his  breast  so  that  his  long  beard  would 
swing  to  and  fro.  I couldn't  miss  it.  Periodi- 
cally, he'd  throw  his  head  out  and  let  loose 
with  an  earth-shaking  gobble  to  proclaim 
his  magnificence.  All  the  while  he  never 
broke  full  strut. 

By  this  time  the  two  hens  had  walked 
back  behind  and  to  the  left  of  me  and 
seemed  to  be  lingering  there  until  their 
master  finished  his  new  courtship.  The  old 
gobbler  was  content  to  put  on  his  display  at 
the  crest  of  the  rise  about  60  yards  away.  I 
was  trying  my  damdest  to  remain  a part  of 
the  maple  trunk  I leaned  against  for  sup- 
port, waiting  patiently  for  him  to  finish  his 
show  and  go  join  the  others. 

Every  five  minutes  or  so,  the  gobbler  on 
the  far  ridge  would  let  out  a distant  muted 
gobble.  Finally,  the  patriarch  in  front  of  me 
began  to  make  his  move.  But  it  was  the 
wrong  one.  Instead  of  cutting  directly  ahead 
and  to  my  left  as  the  hens  had,  he  turned  to 
his  right. 

From  the  comer  of  my  eye  I could  see 
the  two  hens,  about  50  yards  away,  walk- 
ing directly  away  from  me  on  my  left. 
Apparently,  they  had  become  convinced 
that  the  third  intruding  hen  (me)  had  either 
been  frightened  off,  was  afraid  to  show 


herself,  or  was  no  longer  interested.  In  any 
event,  they  were  leaving.  In  his  haste  to 
rejoin  his  two  birds  in  the  bush,  the  shortest 
most  direct  route  was  a sharp  angle  to  his 
right. 

At  the  closest  point,  he  got  within  55 
yards.  I knew  my  1 2-gauge  could  reach  out 
and  touch  him,  but  I didn’t  feel  it  would  kill 
him.  I had  to  let  him  go. 

Shocked  and  heartbroken,  I again  be- 
gan cutting,  this  time  in  desperation  as  the 
three  turkeys  walked  away.  The  old  boy 
turned  his  head  back  and  gobbled  hard  as 
if  to  say:  “You  know  where  we  are.  Come 
and  join  us  if  you  like,  but  we’re  not 
waiting  any  longer.” 

Obviously,  I couldn’t  join  them.  Al- 
though I felt  like  a turkey  at  that  particular 
moment,  I didn’t  look  enough  like  one  to 
fool  the  wise  old  birds.  So,  what  to  do?  I 
had  recently  read  an  article  that  detailed  a 
strategy  for  just  this  situation. 

It  said  that  if  you  encountered  a gobbler 
with  hens  and  he  wouldn’t  leave  them, 
follow  them.  Eventually,  the  hens  would 
leave  him  to  go  to  nest,  and  if  you  could  be 
there  when  that  happened,  chances  are  that 
he'd  come  running. 

That,  or  go  after  the  gobbler  on  the  next 
ridge,  were  my  only  options.  He  had  been 
silent  over  the  last  15  minutes  or  so  and 
possibly  had  even  moved  farther  off.  Be- 
sides, maybe  he  was  a jake.  The  one  that 
had  just  broken  my  heart  was  definitely  a 
longbeard.  It  was  settled.  I would  follow 
those  three  birds. 

I gathered  my  wits  and  my  gear,  took  a 
compass  reading  and  prepared  to  move. 
This  was  going  to  be  a real  test  of  cunning 
and  patience.  The  big  woods  were  open 
and  I would  have  to  stay  far  behind  the 
birds,  well  out  of  sight,  so  I'd  avoid  detec- 
tion by  those  six  beady  sharp  eyes.  Also,  I 
had  to  hope  that  the  tom  was  vain  enough 
to  keep  sounding  off  to  proclaim  his  where- 
abouts. If  he  went  silent.  I'd  be  in  trouble. 

Off  I went.  I traveled  about  200  yards 
and  came  to  the  edge  of  a small  stream 
running  out  from  my  left.  1 let  out  a few  soft 
yelps  and  the  gobbler  hollered  right  back, 
cutting  me  off  before  I could  finish.  They 
sounded  scarcely  a hundred  yards  ahead, 
so  I couldn't  risk  advancing.  I might  as 
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well  set  up  and  do  a little  cutting.  1 didn’t 
believe  I could  turn  the  flock  around,  but 
my  intention  was  merely  to  keep  the  old 
boy  fired  up  and  vocal. 

That’s  when  things  got  strange.  The 
gobbler  from  the  next  ridge  gobbled  harshly 
from  about  a quarter-mile  away.  He  had 
cut  the  distance  between  us  in  half.  The 
closer  tom  answered  back,  albeit  with  a 
hint  of  reluctance  in  his  voice.  The  other 
bird  thundered  back  defiantly  from  200  to 
300  yards  out  to  my  right.  He  was  coming 
but  quick. 

The  closer  tom  never  made  another 
sound,  and  1 now  believe  he  probably 
turned  tail  and  ran.  I can’t  say  I blame  him. 
The  rapidly  approaching  earth-shaking 
gobbles  were  enough  to  strike  fear  in  any 
man  or  beast.  If  I wasn't  armed  with  a 12- 
gauge,  I may  have  run  too. 

It  was  obvious  I was  facing  the  wrong 
bird.  I scooted  around  the  tree  just  as 
another  earsplitting  gobble  rang  out  from 
over  a small  knoll  50  yards  ahead.  Seconds 
later,  a tremendous  tail  fan  eased  up  over 
the  knoll,  almost  an  instant  replay  of  what 
had  transpired  earlier. 

The  large  white  baseball-like  head  fol- 
lowed, and  a gigantic  gobbler  in  half-strut 
walked  over  the  crest.  He 
was  fanned  out  and  puffed 
up  in  full  glory,  but  his 
head  and  neck  were  fully 
erect,  looking  eagerly  for 
me.  When  he  passed  be- 
hind a wide  oak  45  yards 
away,  I figured  it  was  time 
to  make  my  move. 

When  he  emerged,  my 
Remington  was  at  full  at- 
tention. He  was  angling  to 
my  left,  the  way  the  other 
three  birds  had  exited.  I 
wasn’t  about  to  let  him 
break  my  heart  for  the  sec- 
ond time  today.  When  he 
paused  40  yards  away  I cen- 
tered and  squeezed.  Al- 

THE  GOBBLER  was  a mon- 
ster, weighing  close  to  21 
pounds.  The  boss  had  long 
spurs  and  a beard  of  almost 
10  inches. 


though  I wished  he  was  about  10  yards 
closer,  I felt  the  No.  2s  in  my  duplex  load 
would  do  the  job. 

The  bird  lurched  forward  and  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  get  airborne,  but  he  came 
crashing  down  before  reaching  the  tree- 
tops.  My  second  shot  finished  him  off.  He 
was  a monster,  weighing  in  at  close  to  21 
pounds,  1 'A-inch  spurs,  and  almost  1 0 inches 
of  whiskers.  I can’t  wait  to  get  my  full  strut 
mount  back  from  the  taxidermist. 

It  took  me  a few  days  of  reflection  to  put 
together  all  the  pieces  of  the  mystery.  The 
turkey  I tagged  was  the  boss  gobbler  of  the 
area.  I believe  I killed  him  right  at  the  outer 
fringe  of  his  territory.  He  was  willing  to  put 
up  with  the  other  tom’s  mating  activities 
with  his  two  hens  at  the  border  of  each 
tom's  respective  area. 

When  a strange  hen  (me)  entered  the 
equation,  it  complicated  things.  Both  birds 
wanted  to  claim  me.  The  boss,  being  a year 
or  two  older  and  wiser,  was  a bit  more 
cautious  and  call  shy.  As  soon  as  I moved 
(especially  since  it  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  other  three  departing  birds),  that  must 
have  convinced  him;  he  could  resist  no 
longer.  When  he  started  coming,  gobbling 
defiantly,  the  subordinate  tom  knew 
he  had  better  clam  up  and 
make  turkey  tracks. 

These  are  the  things  I 
love  about  turkey  hunt- 
ing. Scouting,  woodsman- 
ship,  preparation,  calling 
ability,  and  knowledge  of 
the  turkey’s  habits  and  be- 
haviors can  make  or  break  a 
hunt.  While  luck  is  the  main 
ingredient  in  most  other 
forms  of  hunting,  and  it 
always  plays  some  role 
in  any  hunt,  those  other 
elements  outweigh  it  in 
the  turkey  woods. 

I cursed  my  luck 
when  I was  forced  to 
watch  the  first  gobbler 
strut  away  safely  just  out 
of  range.  I praised  it  a 
short  while  later  when  I 
witnessed  the  second  com- 
ing. 
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A PROPER  INTRODUCTION  to  water  requires  a go  slowly  approach  — don’t  just  chuck  the 
puppy  into  water  and  expect  the  dog  to  handle  it. 


Training  Your  Pup  for 
Water  Success 


By  John  W.  McGonigle 


BAM!  BAM!  Two  quick  shots  and  a 
pair  of  dainty  buffleheads  bobbed 
easily  in  the  barely  rippled  water  of  the 
small  lake.  The  birds  were  hunkered  down 
near  the  edge  of  the  lake  when  they  were 
surprised  in  the  post-dawn  chill,  and  now 
they  rested  silently  25  yards  from  shore. 

What  happened  next  came  as  a com- 
plete surprise:  my  friend  grabbed  his  hunt- 
ing dog  and  threw  him  headlong  into  the 
lake.  Surprisingly,  the  dog  swam  directly 
to  the  first  bird,  grabbed  it  and  returned  to 
the  bank.  For  his  efforts,  he  was  thrown  in 


again,  and  urged  to  retrieve  the  second 
bird.  After  a little  coaxing,  he  delivered  the 
bird  to  hand,  looking  anxious  — lest  he  be 
tossed  in  again. 

The  above  incident,  while  hardly  a clas- 
sic water  retrieve,  actually  did  occur.  That 
the  dog  performed  the  retrieving  task  at  all 
was  — and  is  — a mystery. 

Although  the  dog  was  one  of  the  Conti- 
nental breeds  prized  for  their  versatility,  it 
had  no  real  water  training,  especially  in  the 
crucial  introductory  phase.  The  Continen- 
tal breeds,  commonly  called  versatile  hunt- 
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ing  breeds,  include  the  weimaraner,  visla, 
Brittany,  German  shorthair,  and  Drahthaar 
or  German  wirehaired  pointer,  as  well  as 
several  others. 

With  proper  introductions  to  water,  fol- 
lowed by  advanced  retriever  training,  these 
breeds  can  perform  tasks  quite  well,  al- 
though big  water  in  frigid  weather  is  best 
left  to  the  retriever  breeds. 

Experienced  trainers  believe  introduc- 
ing a dog  to  any  new  situation,  especially 
one  as  critical  as  retrieving  from  water, 
should  be  approached  with  care.  Even  the 
various  retrievers  and 
spaniels  — known  for 
their  expertise  and  love 
for  water  work  — re- 
quire a satisfactory  in- 
troduction to  ensure 
that  they  not  only  per- 
form their  task,  but  do 
so  with  gusto. 

Ed  Berger,  a dog 
trainer  friend  from 
Harleysville,  spent 
time  last  summer  get- 
ting yet  another  puppy 
ready  for  retrieving 
from  water.  Berger  has 
been  training  dogs,  pri- 
marily English  springer 
spaniels  and  Labradors, 
for  more  than  30  years. 

His  background  includes  many  suc- 
cessful years  on  the  field  trial  circuit,  along 
with  a great  deal  of  hunting  experience.  In 
addition,  he  spent  several  years  guiding  on 
shooting  preserves,  to  provide  dogs  with 
plenty  of  experience  handling  birds. 

After  a session  of  training  and  picture 
taking,  we  spent  time  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
a tree  and  discussing  some  of  the  key  points 
to  getting  a puppy  into  the  water  so  he'll 
en  joy  his  work  and  not  balk,  even  when  the 
going  gets  tough. 

“First,”  says  Berger,  “start  your  puppy 
as  early  as  possible,  within  the  confines 
dictated  by  the  weather.”  A pup  born  dur- 
ing the  winter  should  not  be  introduced  to 
water  until  the  weather  warms  it  enough  to 
make  it  comfortable  to  enter. 

Just  as  we  have  no  desire  to  go  swim- 
ming when  the  water  is  cold,  your  puppy 


probably  won't  either.  Later,  after  he  is 
older  and  has  developed  a love  for  both 
birds  and  the  water,  cold  water  will  not  be 
so  troublesome. 

One  way  Berger  gets  puppies  involved 
with  water  is  by  taking  them  for  walks 
along  small  streams.  For  years  he  walked 
puppies  along  the  historic  Brandywine 
Creek  during  the  hot  summer  months,  let- 
ting them  experiment  with  the  water  as 
they  saw  fit.  The  puppies  would  get  hot,  lap 
at  the  water,  frolic  along  the  shallow  edges, 
and  occasionally  step  into  a deeper  hole, 
usually  with  little  ill 
effect. 

A small  farm  pond 
is  an  excellent  training 
situation  for  puppies. 
Make  sure  you  start 
your  puppy  along  a side 
with  shallow  water 
because  a total  dunk- 
ing can  be  unsettling 
to  a young  dog. 

If  the  puppy  is  re- 
luctant to  go  very  far  in 
the  water,  even  in  hot 
weather,  an  easy  thing 
to  do  is  play  follow  the 
leader.  Pull  on  a pair  of 
hip  boots,  or  just  wear 
shorts  and  old  sneak- 
ers, and  enter  the  wa- 
ter, going  a short  distance  away. 

If  the  puppy  has  been  socialized  prop- 
erly, and,  like  most  puppies,  loves  to  be 
with  his  master  (the  one  who  feeds  him),  he 
will  likely  enter  the  water  eagerly  to  be  by 
your  side. 

Another  way  to  play  follow  the  leader 
and  stay  dry  is  to  enlist  the  aid  of  an  older, 
more  experienced  dog.  Several  years  ago, 
when  Berger  was  starting  another  puppy  in 
the  water,  he  brought  both  the  puppy  and 
the  puppy  ’ s mother  to  the  pond.  The  puppy 
was  still  young  and  had  strong  ties  to  his 
mother,  so  when  mom  went  in,  the  puppy 
followed.  It  was  just  that  simple. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  the  puppy’s  mother 
for  this  method  to  work,  Berger  says.  “Pup- 
pies like  to  do  what  the  big  dogs  do,  so  you 
might  as  well  make  use  of  it.” 

No  big  dogs  around  to  help?  Well,  if  you 


BRING  ALONG  an  older  dog  to  help 
with  the  training.  An  experienced 
retriever  can  sometimes  give  incentive 
to  the  pup. 
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have  the  puppy  retrieving  and  loving  it, 
you  may  have  the  battle  half  won.  Take  the 
puppy  to  the  water’s  edge  and  give  him  a 
few  short  retrieves  on  land. 

Next,  toss  the  training  dummy  a short 
distance  parallel  to  the  shore,  but  just  in  the 
water,  making  sure  the  dummy  is  in  shal- 
low water.  Quite  likely,  the  puppy  will  run 
out  and  snatch  up  the  dummy  without 
hardly  realizing  he  went  into  the  water. 

“At  first,  be  careful  not  to  make  the 
puppy  go  in  too  deep,”  Berger  says.  “It  can 
startle  him  and  not  only  make  him  avoid 
the  water,  but  also  fail  to  make  the  re- 
trieve.” Berger,  wise  to  the  ways  of  dog 
behavior,  believes  it  is  much  easier  to 
avoid  a problem  than  to  solve  one. 

After  getting  the  puppy  to  retrieve  in 
shallow  water,  gradually  toss  the  dummy 
into  deeper  water,  being  careful  not  to 
make  the  puppy  go  too  far  from  shore.  He 
may  realize  he  can  swim,  but  is  not  sure 
how  far.  Over  a period  of  time  he  will  gain 
confidence  and  go  farther  on  his  water 
retrieves. 

While  you  do  not  want  to  pressure  your 
puppy  to  swim  too  far  too  soon,  you  can 
encourage  him  to  lengthen  his  retrieves  by 
again  enlisting  the  aid  of  an  older  dog. 
When  the  puppy  is  eagerly  going  for  water 
retrieves  but  is  not  pushing  out  quite  as  far 
as  you  feel  he  should  (remember,  do  not 
push  him  too  fast),  sit  an  older  dog  at  the 
edge  of  the  pond  and  have  him  watch  while 
the  puppy  retrieves. 

Just  before  the  puppy 
reaches  the  distance  at  which 
he  normally  turns  back  from 
his  retrieve,  send  the  older  dog 
for  the  dummy.  Often  the  puppy 
will  double  his  efforts  to  get  to 
the  dummy  first,  swimming 
farther  than  he  had  intended. 

But,  Berger  warns,  “while 
jealousy  can  be  a good  motiva- 
tor, it  can  be  a double-edged 

AFTER  THE  PUP  has  acclimated 
to  the  water  retrieve,  it’s  ti  me  to 
teach  the  dog  some  manners. 

Make  it  wait  for  the  command 
before  making  the  retrieve.  This 
step,  like  the  others,  takes 
patience. 


sword.”  Sometimes  an  older  dog  will  take 
the  dummy  from  the  puppy,  which  might 
cause  problems  for  future  retrieving  ses- 
sions. Don’t  be  in  a hurry  to  use  this 
technique,  and  use  it  only  if  necessary. 

Some  people  have  had  success  intro- 
ducing dogs  to  water  by  throwing  them  in, 
but  the  numbers  are  small  and  the  success 
is  tainted.  Usually  a dog  introduced  in  such 
a way  will  hate  the  water,  and  although  he 
will  go  on  a water  retrieve,  it  is  only 
because  he  is  forced.  There  is  no  gallant 
charge  and  athletic  leap,  but  rather  a slink- 
ing water  entry  that  is  disheartening  to  see. 

Reading  Material 

Berger  recommends  several  books  for 
the  owner  interested  in  introducing  his  dog 
to  water  so  it  performs  in  a bold  and 
exciting  way.  Not  surprisingly,  they  are 
written  by  retriever  people  with  many  years 
of  water  dog  experience.  They  are:  Charles 
Morgan  on  Retrievers , edited  by  Ann 
Fowler  and  D.L.  Walters;  Retriever  Train- 
ing for  the  Duck  Hunter , by  Robert  Milner; 
and  the  classic  Training  Your  Retriever,  by 
James  Lamb  Free. 

A hard  charging  dog  that  hits  the  water 
in  a pile  of  spray  is  a joy  to  watch,  and  a 
bigger  joy  to  own.  Proper  introduction  to 
water  at  an  early  age  is  essential  to  having 
that  exciting  dog.  Make  your  water  train- 
ing fun,  and  your  dog  will  return  the  favor 
when  it’s  time  to  go  hunting. 
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A BOBCAT  injured  crossing  a highway  goes  under  the  knife  of  Tom  Knoebel  of  the 
Loyalsock  Animal  Hospital.  The  story  of  its  successful  rehabilitation  and  reintroduction 
into  the  wild  is  a tribute  to  a dedicated  team. 


Second  Chance  Bobcat 

By  Jack  M.  Giles 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


ON  SEPTEMBER  12,  1990,  a jogger 
about  4 miles  north  of  Williamsport 
found  a young,  badly  injured  bobcat  lying 
along  the  highway.  It  had  been  struck  by  an 
automobile.  The  jogger  immediately  con- 
tacted WCO  Daniel  E.  Marks. 

When  Dan  arrived  he  inspected  the  area 
and  concluded  that  the  bobcat  had  not  been 
traveling  alone. 

He  was  probably  right  because  the  bob- 
cat was  a young  male  that  weighed  only  7 
pounds.  It  was  almost  certainly  traveling 
with  its  mother.  (Young  bobcats  are  raised 
only  by  the  female  parent.) 

A month  later,  while  it  was  under  anes- 
thesia getting  checkup  X-rays,  I estimated 


the  cat  to  be  between  21  and  24  weeks  of 
age,  according  to  a teeth  replacement  se- 
quence. 

Dan  rushed  the  injured  bobcat  to  Ed  and 
Tink  Reish,  talented  wildlife  rehabilitators 
who  lived  nearby.  As  soon  as  Ed  received 
the  bobcat  he  immediately  transported  it  to 
the  Loyalsock  Animal  Hospital  in 
Williamsport,  where  Dr.  Lester  L.  Beck 
and  his  team  of  veterinarians,  Tom  Knoebel, 
Mary  Lou  Beers  and  Tom  Broshkevitch, 
swung  into  action. 

Because  Dan  had  already  given  the 
bobcat  an  immobilization  drug,  the  team 
of  doctors  was  able  to  examine  the  animal 
right  away. 
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DURING  ITS  CAPTIVITY  the  bobcat  dis- 
played behavior  of  much  interest  to  the 
rehabilitators.  For  one,  the  cat  at  first  would 
eat  only  live  food;  later  it  accepted  fresh 
roadkills. 

X-rays  showed  the  bobcat  had  a broken 
left  lower  hind  leg  and  a complicated  open 
fracture  of  the  upper  large  bone  of  the 
opposite  hind  leg.  The  team  cleaned  the 
open  wound,  rejoined  the  bone  separation 
and  temporarily  sutured  the  skin. 

Early  the  next  morning  (September  13), 
Ed  took  the  bobcat  to  the  University  of 
Philadelphia  Veterinary  Clinic  and  turned 
it  over  to  Dr.  Jon  Nannos. 

The  next  day.  Dr.  Nannos  repaired  the 
left  hind  limb  by  using  a bone  plate  held  by 
eight  screws.  The  right  hind  limb  was 
stabilized  with  two  screws  and  two  pins. 
The  bobcat  was  also  placed  on  antibiotics 
to  help  prevent  potentially  fatal  post-op- 
erative infection.  After  a night  in  the  hos- 
pital, the  cat  was  again  turned  over  to  Ed. 

Few  animals  are  more  independent, 
tough  and  defiant  than  bobcats.  Those 
behavioral  traits  — fortunately  — pre- 
clude bobcats  from  making  satisfactory 
pets,  no  matter  at  what  age  they  may  be 
captured.  (The  taking  of  bobcats  from  the 
wild  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  any 
reason,  is  illegal.) 

Based  on  Dr.  Nannos’ s suggestions,  Ed 
immediately  built  special  containments 
the  recuperating  bobcat  needed. 

The  first  containment  was  a double 
cage,  two  halves  separated  by  a partition 
which  could  be  slid  outward  from  the  front 
of  the  cage  between  the  double  doors.  This 
allowed  Ed  to  shift  the  cat  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  so  he  could  clean  the  cage  with 
minimum  effort. 

When  the  bobcat  had  healed  well  enough 
that  additional  exercise  would  be  benefi- 
cial, it  was  moved  to  a larger  cage.  This  one 
was  outdoors  and  had  two  sides  exposed  to 
open  air. 

We  felt  this  design  would  acclimate  the 
bobcat  to  the  natural  elements  — a very 
important  step  in  preparing  it  for  release  in 
the  wild.  While  the  larger  cage  was  being 
built,  we  learned  a great  deal  about  caring 
for  bobcats. 

During  its  first  three  days  in  captivity 


the  bobcat  refused  all  food  offerings  — 
raw  meat  and  commercial  cat  food.  On  the 
fourth  day,  a live  adult  pigeon  was  placed 
in  its  cage.  Almost  immediately,  the  bob- 
cat killed  the  bird  and  proceeded  to  devour 
everything  except  the  gizzard  and  a lot  of 
feathers. 

That  discovery  proved  to  be  a great  help 
in  the  bobcat’s  rehabilitation.  The  bobcat 
continued  to  kill  its  own  prey  whenever  it 
could  be  supplied  with  live  animals.  Fortu- 
nately, the  recovering  bobcat  also  eventu- 
ally learned  to  accept  fresh,  small, 
roadkilled  birds  and  mammals.  It  didn't 
seem  fond  of  carcasses  that  weren’t  fresh, 
though,  and  it  never  showed  any  interest  in 
roadkilled  deer  no  matter  how  fresh. 


Killing  Practice 

At  times  the  bobcat  would  only  cuff, 
punch,  slap  or  throw  the  live  mice,  squir- 
rels, pigeons  and  other  animals  it  was 
given.  This  behavior  probably  constituted 
killing  practice.  When  it  got  tired  or  bored 
at  this  play  it  would  climb  up  on  a perch  and 
relax.  Later,  sometimes  hours  later,  it  would 
devour  the  animals  it  had  been  previously 
toying  with. 

Only  two  weeks  after  receiving  its  ini- 
tial medical  care,  the  bobcat  escaped  from 
the  double  cage  and  ran  loose  in  the  Reish’s 
home  for  several  hours.  Fortunately,  it 
suffered  no  ill  effects  from  the  incident. 

The  first  checkup  was  done  at  the 
Loyalsock  Animal  Hospital  on  October  5, 
1990.  X-rays  showed  the  bobcat  was  heal- 
ing well,  but  it  had  not  gained  weight.  A 
second  set  of  X-rays,  taken  on  November 
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2,  showed  the  bones  were  almost  perfectly 
healed,  and  by  this  time  the  bobcat  weighed 
nine  pounds  — two  pounds  more  than  it 
weighed  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

The  bobcat  had  been  transferred  to  the 
larger  cage  just  after  the  first  set  of  X-rays, 
indicating  its  2-pound  weight  gain  oc- 
curred during  the  time  the  animal  had  the 
greatest  freedom  for  exercise. 

Back  to  Philly 

Two  weeks  after  the  second  X-rays,  the 
bobcat  was  taken  back  to  Philadelphia 
where  Dr.  Nannos  was  to  remove  the  femo- 
ral plate  and  its  eight  screws.  The  two 
screws  and  pins,  each  in  the  opposite  leg 
would  remain  there  for  life.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  November  26,  Ed,  Tink  and  I 
prepared  the  bobcat  for  the  transport.  I 
don't  have  space  for  details;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  bobcat  — we  were  soon  to 
learn  — had  now  doubled  its  weight  since 
the  accident,  and  that  it  was  a good  thing 
there  were  three  of  us  to  work  on  it. 

I imagine  we  were  a tired  and  haggard 


looking  threesome  as  we  stumbled  into  the 
clinic  early  that  morning.  Dr.  Nannos  soon 
appeared,  looked  us  over  sympathetically 
and  suggested  we  go  get  some  breakfast. 
He  assured  us  everything  would  be  okay. 

Ed,  ever  so  carefully,  as  if  he  were 
watching  a leveling  bubble,  slowly  handed 
the  carrier  to  Dr.  Nannos.  Still  concerned, 
Ed  asked  Dr.  Nannos  if  he’d  like  me  to 
accompany  him.  “Oh,  no  thanks,”  Dr. 
Nannos  answered,  “You  folks  just  go  down 
the  street  and  relax.  Plan  to  be  back  here 
around  1 1 .” 

It  wasn’t  until  after  lunch  that  we  again 
met  Dr.  Nannos.  He  was  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear  as  he  looked  and  nodded  toward  the 
carrier  where  the  bobcat  had  been  returned. 
“This  animal  is  really  something.  He 
growled,  hissed,  scratched,  clawed  and 
fought  me  all  the  way,”  he  said.  “I’ve  never 
seen  such  a powerful  animal  for  his  size. 
He  went  through  the  surgery  well  and  is 
just  fine.” 

Ed,  Tink  and  I just  looked  at  each  other 
and  grinned,  holding  our  laughter  at  bay. 


ED  REISH  built  two  special  cages  for  the  bobcat.  Thef  irst  was  used  inside  until  the  cat  had 
healed  to  the  point  it  could  get  around.  The  second  was  an  outdoor  cage  that  had  two  sides 
exposed  to  open  air  so  the  animal  could  acclimate  to  the  natural  elements. 
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Each  one  of  us  was  thinking,  “Yeah,  we 
tried  to  tell  you  this  wasn't  like  any  domes- 
tic cat  you've  ever  seen.” 

I had  a telemetry  collar  along,  and  I 
asked  Dr.  Nannos  if  he  thought  the  bobcat 
could  handle  it.  I explained  that  I had  used 
such  a collar  on  bobcats  that  weighed  as 
little  as  10  pounds  or  so,  and  that  the 
transmitter  was  necessary  to  follow  the  cat 
after  its  release. 

“This  animal  is  very  strong  and  appar- 
ently healthy,”  he  said.  "If  you’ve  placed 
these  on  other  animals  like  this  one,  I see 
no  reason  why  he’d  have  any  problems 
once  he’s  completely  healed.” 

Ed  and  Tink  also  asked  many  questions. 
They  wanted  to  get  as 
much  information  as  pos- 
sible from  this  talented 
young  veterinarian. 

It  was  well  after  dark 
when  we  arrived  back  at 
the  Reish  home.  We  were 
tired,  yet  elated.  It  had 
been  a most  satisfying  day. 

Ed  and  Tink  Reish 
grew  quite  attached  to  the 
bobcat  they  had  been  re- 
habilitating for  four  months,  but  we  were 
all  glad  the  time  had  arrived  for  us  to  let  this 
cat  test  its  survival  skills  back  in  the  wild. 

Over  coffee  at  Ed’s  kitchen  table,  we 
made  plans.  “Ed,  I think  we  should  turn  this 
bobcat  loose  fairly  late  at  night,  even  well 
after  midnight,”  I said.  “First,  highway 
traffic  will  be  light,  if  he  should  run  across 
a road  again.  Second,  there  shouldn’t  be 
any  curiosity  seekers  to  interfere.  Third, 
bobcats  are  most  active  late  at  night.  And 
the  late  hour  should  give  the  animal  time  to 
settle  back  into  a natural  environment  with 
minimal  disturbance.” 

“Yeah,”  Ed  replied,  “I  agree.  We’ve  got 
to  help  that  cat  every  way  we  can.” 

We  eventually  decided  to  release  the 
cat  on  January  8,  1991,  around  10  p.m.  I 
planned  to  follow  the  bobcat  immediately 
after  its  release  until  it  stopped  the  next 
day.  Bobcats  usually  become  less  active 
during  daylight  hours,  but  we  really  had  no 
idea  what  to  expect  in  this  situation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  release,  Dan 
Marks  and  I met  at  Ed’s  place  and  began  to 


prepare  the  bobcat  for  its  telemetry  collar. 
We  wanted  to  give  the  bobcat  some  recov- 
ery time  after  affixing  the  collar. 

Ed  strung  a large  net  around  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  cage,  just  in  case  he  got  past 
us  as  we  attempted  to  capture  him.  I read- 
ied my  immobilizing  equipment  and  then 
Ed  and  I stepped  inside  the  netting.  The 
bobcat,  sensing  something  ominous,  re- 
treated to  the  privacy  of  a small  box  in  the 
comer  of  the  main  cage.  We  took  a deep 
breath  as  Ed  unlocked  the  cage  door. 

I gave  my  loaded  syringe  to  Ed  and 
asked  him  to  hand  it  to  me  when  the  time 
came.  Meanwhile,  I held  a long-handled 
net.  I planned  to  net  the  bobcat  and  then 
stick  the  tranquilizing 
needle  through  the  net- 
ting and  into  the  young 
cat’s  muscles,  away  — I 
hoped  — from  any  bone 
or  nerve  tissue. 

The  procedure  worked 
out  about  that  way,  with 
just  a few  exceptions.  Af- 
ter I got  the  net  hoop  in- 
side the  den  and  over  the 
bobcat  — despite  all  its 
hissing  and  snarling  — things  were  pretty 
well  under  control.  Next  I wanted  to  place 
a burlap  bag  over  the  net  to  calm  the  cat 
because  in  such  tight  quarters  that  would 
be  necessary  before  using  the  syringe. 

I got  the  burlap  over  the  net  and  then, 
with  confidence,  asked  Ed  for  the  needle. 

I was  in  such  a tight  position  that  I could 
barely  maneuver.  Twice  I tried  to  reach 
over  the  squirming  mass  of  netting,  burlap 
and  bobcat,  and  both  times  it  lunged  at  me. 
Apparently,  even  through  all  the  material, 
the  animal  could  still  detect  movement. 
Clamping  the  net  handle  down  with  my 
body,  I reached  over  the  cat  a third  time  and 
he  got  me. 

He  bit  right  through  the  burlap  and 
netting  and  sank  his  canines  into  the  base 
of  my  left  thumb.  Then,  holding  on  tightly, 
he  growled  and  shook  my  hand  as  if  it  were 
a rat. 

Ed  and  Dan  hadn't  noticed  and  didn't 
hear  me,  either,  and  I could  feel  warm 
blood  on  my  hand  and  a dull  pain  soon  set 
in. 


The  bobcat  re- 
treated . . . .We 
took  a deep  breath 
as  Ed  unlocked  the 
cage  door. 
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Finally,  after  only  seconds  that  seemed 
like  hours,  the  bobcat  turned  me  loose. 

“Is  that  blood  on  your  hand?”  Dan 
asked.  Heck  yeah,  I thought.  I always 
hemorrhage  when  I work  with  animals. 
“No  problem,”  I said.  “He  must  not  have 
liked  the  taste  of  me,  but  I still  didn’t  get  the 
needle  into  him.”  On  my  fourth  attempt,  I 
made  the  injection. 

The  bobcat  was  under  in  a few  minutes, 
and  we  transported  him  into  the  kitchen.  At 
14  pounds,  he  hadn’t  gained  any  weight  in 
the  six  weeks  since  he’d  left  the  hospital, 
but  he  nonetheless  appeared  healthy. 

After  taking  a few  measurements,  I 
double-checked  the  transmitter,  fitted  it  to 
the  cat’s  neck  and  bolted  it  in  place.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  was  stirring,  so  we  placed 
him  in  the  pet  carrier. 

Several  hours  later,  a little  past  10 
o’clock,  Dan  Marks,  his  deputy  Rob 
Barbour  and  I met  back  at  Ed  and  Tink’s 
kitchen. 

Excitement  filled  the  air.  Too  nervous 
to  sit,  we  stood  or  paced  around  while 


This  year’s  embroidered  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  patch  features 
the  ruffed  grouse,  our  state  bird,  and 
costs  $3  delivered.  As  in  past  years, 
proceeds  from  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  are  used  to  support  nongame 
research  and  management  projects. 
Order  from  the  Game  Commission, 
Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave- 
nue, Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


discussing  the  impending  release.  Then,  as 
if  drawn  toward  the  door  by  some  invisible 
magnet,  I said,  “Let’s  do  it.” 

I could  detect  Ed’s  urgency  as  he  car- 
ried the  bobcat  to  my  truck.  He  had  been 
treating  that  bobcat  for  a long  time.  With 
the  crate  secure  in  the  back  of  my  pickup, 
we  were  off.  The  Reishes  were  with  me, 
Dan  and  Rob  followed  in  their  vehicle. 

It  was  5 degrees  that  night  and  snow  was 
falling  on  an  existing  3 inches  of  crusty 
snow.  We  had  only  a few  miles  to  travel.  I 
was  going  to  place  the  cat  about  a half-mile 
from  where  it  had  been  injured,  in  the  area 
that  1 suspected  was  occupied  by  the 
bobcat’s  mother. 

It  wasn’t  that  I wanted  him  back  with 
her;  he  would  have  dispersed  away  from 
her  by  now,  anyway.  This  was  simply  the 
best  place  to  release  the  animal.  Any  other 
location  could  have  easily  been  territory 
already  occupied  by  another  bobcat. 

At  the  chosen  spot  we  needed  to  walk 
only  a short  distance.  After  getting  the 
bobcat  down  a couple  of  banks,  across  a 
creek  and  into  dense,  winter-dried  vegeta- 
tion, the  big  moment  had  finally  arrived. 
“Ed,”  I said,  “the  honor  of  the  release  goes 
to  you.” 

“Oh,  yeah,”  replied  Ed,  obviously 
pleased.  And  in  the  dim  light  of  the  flash- 
light I could  see  a big  grin  on  Tink’s  face, 
too.  Ed  opened  the  carrier  door  and  waited. 
Nothing. 

The  bobcat  growled,  as  usual,  but  didn’t 
budge.  Ed  tipped  the  cage  forward,  but  still 
nothing.  Treating  the  bobcat  with  the  same 
gentle  respect  he  had  for  months,  Ed  gently 
shook  the  cage  to  get  a response. 

The  bobcat’ s head  emerged  and  it  sniffed 
the  ground.  The  animal  hadn't  been  on 
actual  ground  since  its  accident.  A few 
moments  later  his  front  feet  touched  earth. 
Ed  shook  the  cage  and  pulled  slightly 
backward  at  the  same  time.  The  bobcat  was 
gone  in  a Hash. 

We  all  just  stood  there,  babbling  as  the 
tension  released  its  hold  on  us.  After  all  the 
help,  most  of  it  donated,  from  many  caring 
and  talented  people,  all  we  could  do  now 
was  hope  the  young  cat  would  survive. 

With  everyone  else  safely  back  home,  I 
returned  that  night  to  begin  monitoring  the 
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cat.  It  remained  within  a hundred  yards  of 
the  release  point,  so  at  2 a.m.  I went  home. 

I returned  by  8:30  the  next  morning. 
The  bobcat  was  still  there,  and  he  had  some 
company.  The  signal  from  the  instrumented 
female  living  in  this  area  was  so  close  to 
our  young  bobcat  that  the  two  signals  could 
not  be  separated. 

The  two  bobcats  seemingly  remained 
together  all  day.  Then,  late  that  night,  the 
female  moved  about  a mile  away,  and  as 
far  as  I know,  they  never  came  close  to- 
gether again. 

Three  days  later  the 
young  bobcat  began  to 
move,  and  after  a few 
days  I completely  lost 
him.  I desperately 
needed  to  get  in  the  air, 
but  the  state  airplane 
and  my  usual  pilot, 

Bedford  County  WCO 
Dave  Koppenhaver, 
were  unavailable. 

That’s  when  my 
friend  Rich  Kissinger 
and  his  old  but  cer- 
tainly adequate  PA- 1 2, 

Supercruiser,  with  its 
150-horsepower  en- 
gine, entered  the  scene. 

After  explaining  my 
dilemma  to  him.  Rich  quickly  volunteered 
his  services. 

After  leaving  the  Williamsport  airport, 
I turned  on  the  receiver  and  directed  Rich 
to  fly  due  north,  a little  beyond  the  Allegh- 
eny Ridge.  No  luck.  Next,  we  banked  right, 
then  made  a 180-degree  turn  to  the  west, 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  cat’s  radio 
signal.  After  checking  the  release  site  and 
still  having  no  luck,  a lot  of  doubts  began 
surfacing  in  my  mind. 

I’ll  go  to  the  edge  of  the  Allegheny 
escarpment,  I thought,  and  if  there’s  no 
signal  by  then,  we’ll  go  home.  No  signal 
came.  Dejectedly,  I pointed  east  to  the 
airport.  Rich  nodded  and  banked  sharply. 

I left  the  receiver  on,  not  really  expect- 
ing any  action,  and  was  watching  Rich  get 
landing  instructions  from  the  tower.  Then 
it  came;  faintly,  but  unmistakably,  I got  a 
beep.  “Hey  Rich,”  I yelled,  “I  have  him.” 


Rich  literally  jumped  from  his  seat  and 
looked  back  in  disbelief. 

I motioned  for  a tight  circle  and,  peering 
downward,  tried  to  get  my  bearings  on  the 
ground  below.  One  complete  circle,  then 
two  and  finally,  after  a third  time,  I was 
satisfied.  "Got  him.  Rich,  let’s  go  home.” 

Five  minutes  later  we  were  on  final 
approach  at  Williamsport-Lycoming  air- 
port and  1 just  knew  the  bobcat  was  going 
to  be  fine.  He  was  just  covering  too  great  an 
area,  too  consistently,  to  be  in  any  danger. 

1 couldn’t  wait  to  tell 
the  Reishes  and  Dan 
Marks. 

Over  the  next  few 
days  the  bobcat  actu- 
ally crossed  metropoli- 
tan Williamsport,  ap- 
parently under  the 
cover  of  darkness,  and 
got  all  the  way  through 
to  the  Susquehanna 
River,  which  acted  as  a 
barrier  to  the  south. 

The  animal  re- 
mained in  the  area  for 
25  days,  and  then  went 
back  through  Wil- 
liamsport, to  an  area 
north  of  town.  Several 
days  went  by  in  which 
the  cat  wasn’t  monitored.  Then,  on  a rou- 
tine bobcat  study  flight,  Dave  Koppenhaver 
and  I found  the  bobcat  back  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 

Doing  Fine 

As  of  this  writing  the  rehabilitated  bob- 
cat is  still  hunting  over  substantial  dis- 
tances and  is,  I presume,  doing  fine.  We 
have  proven  that  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
young,  severely  injured  bobcat  is  possible 
if  it  receives  proper  medical  attention  and 
care.  1 now  consider  this  animal  as  another, 
bonafide  member  of  the  northcentral  Penn- 
sylvania bobcat  study  population. 

I wish  to  thank  all  those  who  so  gra- 
ciously gave  of  their  various  talents  in  this 
project  to  give  such  a beautiful  and  rela- 
tively rare  animal  a second  chance. 

To  the  bobcat,  we  extend  wishes  for 
long  life.  He  has  earned  the  chance. 


WHEN  THE  CAT  was  released  into 
the  wild,  it  kept  company  with  an  area 
female  for  a few  days.  But  soon  it 
began  to  range  into  new  territory. 
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There  was  no  answer  to  my  first  call  for  about  10  minutes , 
but  then  a gobble  boomed  from  a quarter-mile  away.  I dug 
in  and  prepared  to  play . . . 


The  Waiting  Game 

THE  GOBBLER  stood  and  searched  the  woods.  He  gobbled  six 
more  times  and  then  took  two  more  steps. 

I had  located  this  bird  about  two  weeks  prior  to  the  season  during 
one  of  many  preseason  scouting  trips.  I heard  him  high  on  a side  ridge 
about  a half-mile  from  a gravel  road.  He  typically  flew  down  from 
his  roost  and  worked  west  along  the  steep  terrain  below  the  ridgetop. 

At  least  one  other  hunter  knew  this  bird's  habits,  however.  On  two 
mornings  I bumped  into  Clyde,  a fellow  worker  from  Sunbury.  We 
agreed  that  coming  in  from  the  high  side  would  be  the  best  way  to 
approach  this  bird  if  permission  could  be  obtained  from  the  property 
owner. 

When  Clyde  asked  if  I was  going  to  hunt  this  spot  on  the  first  day 
I told  him  no.  I planned  on  spending  the  opening  day  about  100  miles 
from  home,  on  an  area  that  I had  permission  to  hunt  and  was  teaming 
with  birds.  As  it  turned  out,  though,  my  opening  day  yielded  no  bird. 

After  scouting  on  Sunday,  I got  three  more  hunts  in  on  Monday 
through  Wednesday.  I hunted  several  woodlots,  but  had  yet  to  call  my 
first  gobbler.  After  another 

unsuccessful  hunt  early  on  By  Lt.  Col.  (RET.)  JlM  RuDY 
Wednesday,  I stopped  along 

the  gravel  road  where  I had  bumped  into  Clyde  the  week  before. 

At  7:20,  while  changing  from  camouflage  into  my  business  suit, 
I heard  a gobbler  sound  off  along  the  steep  hillside.  It  was  too  late  to 
try  for  him,  so  I enjoyed  just  listening  to  his  gobbles. 

At  work  that  day  Clyde  told  me  that  on  the  first  day  the  bird 
responded  to  the  hen  yelps  and  clucks  he  made  on  his  slate  call.  The 
gobbler  circled  Clyde  and  crossed  a low  spot  on  a farm  trail  along  the 
ridge.  Clyde  couldn’t  see  the  turkey  in  the  low  dip  25  yards  away  and 
the  gobbler  walked  behind  him  and  went  on  its  way.  Clyde  was  there 
again  on  Monday  but  the  gobbler  was  quiet.  He  was  now  hunting 
another  area  farther  from  home. 

The  previous  week  I received  permission  to  come  above  the  bird. 
Now,  late  Wednesday  evening,  I was  high  on  the  ridge  listening  for 
the  bird  but  heard  nothing.  I even  tried  crow  calls  and  an  owl  hooter 
just  before  dark,  but  I got  no  response. 

Therefore,  Thursday  morning  I decided  to  try  other  spots.  The 
weather  was  supposed  to  be  sunny  and  warm,  so  I called  the  office 
and  said  I would  probably  be  hunting  longer  and  be  a little  late  coming 
in.  I tried  two  different  locations  within  the  first  half-hour  of  daybreak 
but  heard  nothing. 

Illustrations  by  Mark  Bray 
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I decided  to  go  back  to  the  ridge  where 
I’d  heard  the  gobbler  before.  At  6:20,  the 
gobbler  sounded  off  far  below.  A climb 
down  the  steep  slope  meant  I’d  have  to 
climb  back  up.  Although  I was  in  shape  to 
do  it,  I figured  it  would  take  too  long  to  get 
into  position.  I returned  to  my  car  and 
drove  five  miles  around  the  slope  to  get  to 
the  lower  gravel  road.  No  sooner  had  I 
eased  to  a stop  when  I heard  a gobble  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain’s  slope. 

Closing  the  Gap 

The  woods  were  wet  from  thunder- 
storms the  previous  evening,  and  condi- 
tions were  perfect  for  quietly  closing  the 
gap  between  me  and  the  bird.  I hoped  to  get 
on  the  same  level  as  the  gobbler,  or  a little 
above.  At  6:45  I eased  up  through  a stand 
of  large  pines  with  thick  deciduous  under- 
growth. I edged  out  into  the  open  hard- 
woods and  walked  about  75  yards  to  the 
steep  slope.  I could  see  about  100  yards  in 
every  direction. 

I hadn’t  heard  a peep  from  the  gobbler 
since  leaving  the  road.  After  finding  a large 


WHEN  THE  GOBBLER  finally  stepped 
behind  a small  tree  I eased  the  shotgun  to 
my  shoulder.  He  needed  only  to  take  one 
more  step  to  give  me  a clear  shot,  and  when 
he  did  I’d  be  ready. 

tree  to  sit  against.  I cleared  away  the  wet 
leaves,  removed  my  backpack  and  took  out 
two  box  calls,  a slate  call,  my  face  mask 
and  an  empty  plastic  sandbag  to  sit  on. 
Then  I put  on  my  face  mask  and  settled  in. 

I made  one  series  of  yelps,  followed  by 
some  clucks  on  a box  call.  I remembered 
that  Clyde  had  worked  the  bird  with  a slate 
call,  so  I chose  a box  call  to  sound  like  a 
different  hen. 

There  was  no  answer  to  my  first  call. 
But  1 0 minutes  later  I heard  a single  gobble, 
at  least  a quarter-mile  to  my  right  and 
below.  I considered  going  closer  because 
the  bird  wouldn't  answer  me,  but  I decided 
to  be  patient  and  stay  put.  I let  out  another 
series  of  clucks  and  yelps.  No  answer. 

After  1 0 minutes  I heard  another  gobble 
off  to  the  right  and  even  with  my  location; 
I estimated  the  bird  was  300  or  400  yards 
away.  Although  the  gobbler  wasn’t  an- 
swering my  calls,  it  seemed  he  was  headed 
my  way.  For  the  next  10  minutes  I re- 
mained patient  and  listened  to  the  bird 
sound  off.  Each  gobble  was  getting  closer. 

When  I thought  he  was  about  200  yards 
away,  I let  out  another  series  of  yelps  and 
clucks  and  threw  in  a few  whines.  The 
gobbler  still  wouldn’t  respond. 

Another  10  minutes  passed.  The  next 
gobble  was  over  my  right  shoulder  about 
125  yards  away.  This,  I thought,  had  to  be 
the  same  bird  Clyde  had  worked  the  previ- 
ous Saturday.  He  was  circling  me  from 
behind. 

Learning  from  Clyde’s  mistake,  I de- 
cided to  roll  to  the  right  onto  my  stomach 
and  face  uphill.  That  was  easy  to  do,  but  as 
I put  weight  on  my  left  arm  I broke  a dry 
limb,  sending  a large  snap  reverberating 
through  the  woods.  I cringed  at  the  noise, 
fearing  it  would  spook  the  cautious  bird. 

To  cover  my  mistake  I immediately 
began  scratching  the  leaves  with  my 
hand  — loud  enough  for  the  tom  to  hear.  I 
was  relieved  to  hear  another  gobble  soon 
after. 

A few  minutes  later  I saw  a dark  shape 
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appear  about  80  yards  above  me.  I saw  the 
white  head  and  long  beard  of  a mature 
gobbler.  My  heart  began  to  beat  rapidly  as 
he  slowly  and  cautiously  eased  my  way.  He 
walked  straight  at  me  and  soon  was  about 
35  yards  away.  At  that  range,  using  3-inch 
No.  6s,  my  Model  1 2 Winchester  1 2-gauge 
full-choke  shoots  a tight  pattern. 

A week  earlier  I had  patterned  my  gun 
on  a turkey  target  so  I knew  that  two  ounces 
of  copper-plated  shot  would  be  effective  at 
that  distance.  Unfortunately,  10  yards  in 
front  of  me  was  low  brush  that  could 
deflect  much  of  the  shot. 

The  gobbler  was  also  behind  some  brush 
and  I could  only  see  part  of  his  bronze 
outline  and  his  red  neck.  It  wasn’t  a good 
shot  so  the  waiting  game  continued.  For  15 
minutes  he  just  stood  behind  the  brush  and 
stared  at  me.  Because  I was  lying  flat  on  my 
stomach,  with  only  my  camouflage  face 
mask  and  floppy  hat  visible,  I blended  in 
perfectly  with  the  ground.  I remained  mo- 
tionless. The  gobbler  threw  his  head  for- 
ward and  gobbled  six  times  over  the  next 
15  minutes. 

Watching  the  majestic  bird  sound  off 


was  a beautiful  experience.  He  knew  ex- 
actly where  I (his  “hen”)  was,  and  he  was 
doing  his  best  to  bring  me  out.  I continued 
the  waiting  game  and  didn’t  dare  answer 
the  gobbler. 

When  he  finally  stepped  behind  a small 
tree  I eased  the  Model  12  up  to  my  shoul- 
der. One  more  step  and  the  mature  gobbler 
was  in  full  view,  offering  a clear  shot  at  his 
head  and  neck.  My  single  shot  shattered 
the  stillness  of  the  forest. 

The  shot  did  its  job;  the  saga  was  over. 
I quickly  recovered  the  flopping  trophy. 
The  gobbler  weighed  19  pounds,  had  a 9" 
beard  and  7/8"  spurs.  It  took  one  hour  and 
10  minutes  from  my  first  series  of  yelps  for 
the  bird  to  come  into  range. 

It  was  the  longest  successful  duel  out  of 
my  12  turkey  kills,  eight  of  which  were 
gobblers.  And  I hadn’t  called  for  the  last  40 
minutes.  I beat  the  gobbler  at  his  own 
game.  This  time  I used  patience  and  made 
the  gobbler  look  for  me.  I still  lose  most 
calling  duels  with  the  wild  turkey.  The 
turkey  is  a smart  and  unpredictable  animal. 
That’s  why  spring  gobbler  hunting  is  such 
a great  challenge. 


21st  Class 

continued  from  p.  2 

you  go,  they  are  a softy  or  not  doing  their  job.  They  must  be  impartial,  courteous,  and 
always  remember  the  slogan,  “At  your  service.” 

Today’s  officer  must  realize  that  law  enforcement  is  only  a small  part  of  the  job.  The 
uniform  represents  an  agency  charged  to  manage  not  just  wildlife,  but  also  people.  We 
serve  two  constituencies,  one  which  can  talk  and  fend  for  itself,  and  one  which  cannot. 
Wildlife  often  times  seems  much  easier  to  handle  than  people.  It’s  been  sad  to  look  back 
100  years  and  note  how  an  uninformed,  uneducated  society  treated  mother  nature  and 
the  wildlife  that  abounded  then.  Although  we  continue  to  see  development  and 
urbanization,  we  should  still  be  encouraged  when  looking  to  the  future  because  of  the 
new  awareness  we  are  creating  — awareness  created  through  new  environmental 
policies,  laws  and  educational  programs.  Today’s  officers  represent  the  front  lines  for 
implementing  this  awareness,  and  although  our  job  is  a demanding  one,  we  are  here 
because  there  is  no  other  job  in  the  world  we  would  rather  have. 

In  closing,  on  behalf  of  the  21st  class.  I’d  like  to  extend  my  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  all  those  responsible  for  the  success  we  have  achieved.  Our  wives,  family  and  friends 
who  have  sacrificed  greatly  these  last  38  weeks  may  never  know  how  much  they  are 
appreciated.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  the  school  staff  and  all  the  others  whose 
experience,  instruction  and  guidance  were  vital  to  us  becoming  wildlife  conservation 
officers.  None  of  you  will  be  forgotten.  I am  personally  honored  and  proud  to  have  been 
chosen  by  my  classmates  to  speak  to  you  today.  Thank  you. 

The  preceding  is  adapted  from  WCO  Terry  D.  Wills’  graduation  speech,  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  21st  Class  upon  its  graduation  on  February  29,  1992. 
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Oog  Days 

for  the  Dogwood 

A disease  is  fast  wiping  out  our  native  flowering  dog- 
woods, a species  prized  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  its  value  to 
wildlife  — By  Tom  Betts 


KENTUCKY’S  popular  post-Civil  War 
journalist  and  humorist  Irvin  Cobb 
must  have  thought  highly  of  the  flowering 
dogwood.  In  a letter  of  instructions  to  be 
opened  upon  his  death,  he  wrote:  “Lay  my 
ashes  at  the  roots  of  a dogwood  tree  in 
Paducah  at  the  proper  planting  season. 

Should  the  tree  live,  that  will  be  monument 
enough  for  me.” 

In  all  likelihood,  the  dogwood  selected 
by  Cobb’s  relatives  in  1944  was  a healthy, 
vigorous  specimen  that  prospered  many 
years  following  his  death. 

Cobb  was  hardly  alone.  The  dogwood 
has  long  been  a popular  tree.  Each  spring 
it  would  announce  the  season  with  showy 
white  flowers  (they’re  actually  called 
“bracts”)  long  before  most  other  trees  and 
shrubs  show  even  the  faintest  indication  of 
new  growth.  During  the  summer  months, 
the  dogwood’s  short  stature  and  lush  foli- 
age would  render  it  a most  attractive  plant. 

And  when  autumn  finally  arrived,  the 
tree’s  crimson  foliage  and  scarlet  fruit 
would  herald  it  as,  perhaps,  the  finest  tree 
in  Appalachia.  Even  during  winter,  with  its 
stout  trunk  and  three  or  four  wide-spread- 
ing branches  silhouetted,  the  dogwood  would  produce  a lasting  impression  against  a cold 
backdrop  of  ice  and  snow.  But  that  was  then. 

Today,  in  15  states  from  Massachusetts  to  Alabama,  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
dogwoods  are  dying  by  the  millions.  A deadly  disease  has  run  rampant  through  the 
regions,  causing  marked  declines  of  flowering  dogwoods  (Cornus  florida)  in  the  East, 
and  Pacific  dogwood  ( Cornus  nuttallii)  in  the  Northwest.  For  many  admirers  of  the 
dogwood,  this  represents  a shocking  environmental  misfortune. 

A medium  size  tree  (15  to  30  feet  at  maturity),  the  flowering  dogwood  may  be  the 
perfect  ornamental  as  well.  It  features  an  attractive  form,  colorful  autumn  foliage  and 
eye-catching  clusters  of  berry-like  fruit  (the  berries  are  actually  termed  “drupes”).  But 


THE  SPECTACULAR  sight  of  a dogwood  in 
full  bloom  may  become  a thing  of  the  past  if 
no  way  is  found  to  combat  the  spread  of 
anthracnose. 
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it  is  the  showy  white  (pink  in  some  culti- 
vated varieties)  bracts  that  have  given  the 
plant  the  most  attention,  and  its  name. 

Missouri  honors  the  dogwood  as  its 
state  tree,  and  North  Carolina  claims  it  the 
state  flower.  Virginia  has  gone  one  step 
further  and  recognizes  C.  florida  as  the 
state  tree  and  state  flower.  Pennsylvanians 
know  the  dogwood  simply  for  the  way  it 
brightens  every  county  of  the  common- 
weatlh. 

From  the  busy  interstates  around  Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia,  to  the 
gravelly  roads  of  Potter  and  McKean  coun- 
ties, travelers  regularly  enjoy  the  distinc- 
tive dogwood  white  in  the  spring  and  the 
striking  crimson  of  its  foliage  and  fruit  in 
the  fall. 

Lamentable  Loss 

It’s  no  surprise,  then,  that  the  decline  of 
the  dogwood  is  being  lamented.  Those 
who  relish  springtime  hillsides  in  white 
profusion  will  sorely  miss  the  spectacular 
displays.  Wildlife  enthusiasts  express  con- 
cern for  the  53  species  of  birds  and  12 
species  of  mammals  that  regularly  con- 
sume dogwood  drupes,  and  for  the  count- 
less other  species  that  value  the  dogwood 
as  an  understory  or  edge  species. 


A TREE  infected  with  the  Discula  fungus 
will  first  exhibit  small,  purple-rimmed  spots 
on  the  leaves  during  spring  and  early 
summer.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the 
spots  turn  to  larger  brown  blotches.  The 
fungus  then  moves  through  the  petiole  into 
the  twigs  and  eventually  kills  the  tree. 


Homeowners,  too,  many  of  whom  feel 
there  is  no  better  landscape  plant,  haven’t 
been  spared;  a great  number  of  prized 
ornamentals  have  died.  And  those  who  use 
its  dense,  hard  wood  (popular  for  weaving 
shuttles,  spools,  small  pulleys,  mallet  heads 
and  jewelers’  blocks)  have  also  suffered. 

Just  what  is  happening  to  this  beloved 
little  tree?  Is  the  flowering  dogwood  going 
the  way  of  the  American  chestnut  and 
American  elm? 

Formal  recognition  of  the  problem  came 
in  1978  when  plant  pathologist  P.P.  Pirone 
reported  that  native  dogwoods  in  New 
York  and  Connecticut  were  unhealthy  and 
dying.  About  the  same  time,  scientists  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  reported  similar  prob- 
lems with  the  Pacific  dogwood. 

The  following  year,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  also  noted  the  peculiar  dog- 
wood disease.  And  by  1991  most  of  Appa- 
lachia had  recognized  severe  losses  of 
native  and  ornamental  dogwoods  — up  to 
95  percent  mortality  in  some  areas. 

Originally  called  “lower  branch  die- 
back,”  dogwood  anthracnose,  as  the  dis- 
ease has  come  to  be  known,  has  now  been 
traced  to  a fungus  belonging  to  the  genus 
Discula.  It’s  a different  and  more  deadly 
disease  than  the  common  “spot  anthrac- 
nose” (caused  by  Elsinoe  corni)  that  for 
years  has  been  a cosmetic  ailment  in  dog- 
woods. 

Dogwood  anthracnose  shows  up  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  as  small  purple- 
rimmed  spots  on  the  leaves  that  develop 
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Robert  Anderson 


DOGWOOD  BERRIES  or  “drupes”  are  a 
valued  food  for  wildlife.  A dozen  species  of 
mammals  and  more  than  50  species  of  birds 
eat  the  drupes.  Other  animals  make  use  of 
the  tree  for  edge  cover. 

into  larger  brown  blotches  (spot  anthrac- 
nose  lesions  are  smaller  — usually  less 
than  one-eighth  inch). 

Eventually  the  fungus  moves  through 
the  petioles  (leaf  stalks)  into  the  twigs, 
killing  them  and  forming  cankers  at  the 
base  of  twigs  or  a main  stem.  Numerous 
adjoining  cankers  can  girdle  and  kill  a 
main  branch  or,  if  it  is  the  trunk,  the  entire 
tree.  Dogwoods  typically  perish  within 
two  to  five  years  after  the  initial  infection. 

Scientists  aren't  in  complete  agreement 
on  the  origin  of  the  disease.  Some  sug- 
gested the  pathogen  only  recently  entered 
the  United  States,  carried  in  from  some 
foreign  source.  Most,  however,  believe  the 
fungus  has  been  around  for  years,  only 
recently  becoming  severe. 

Margerie  Daughtry  from  the  Long  Is- 
land Horticultural  Research  Laboratory 
notes  that  “a  coincidence  of  environmental 
stresses  may  have  dramatically  intensified 
the  impact  of  this  disease  on  dogwood.” 


Tom  Betts 


The  disease  seems  strongest  and  most 
apparent  during  spring  seasons  that  are 
cool  and  damp.  Acid  rain,  the  incidence  of 
which  has  greatly  increased  in  the  North- 
east over  the  past  decade,  may  also  be  a 
factor.  According  to  U.S.  Lorest  Service 
plant  pathologist  Robert  Anderson,  his  con- 
trolled greenhous  studies  have  indicated  a 
strong  correlation  between  acid  mist  expo- 
sure and  a dogwood's  susceptibility  to  the 
disease. 
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“It  appears  that  the  disease  is  aggra- 
vated by  acid  deposition,  although  this  has 
not  been  field  tested,”  Anderson  says. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  and  whatever  the 
origin  of  the  disease,  dogwoods  in  the 
Northeast  are  in  serious  trouble.  Dogwood 
anthracnose  is  eliminating  countless  indi- 
vidual trees  — of  all  ages  and  sizes  — 
across  the  eastern  U.S. 

In  Biggest  Trouble 

The  forest  dogwoods  appear  to  be  in  the 
most  danger  because  they’re  frequently 
subjected  to  the  cool,  damp  conditions  that 
encourage  anthracnose.  And  because  the 
problem  is  so  extensive  there’s  little  hope 
in  dealing  with  it. 

Landscaping  specimens  are  also  af- 
fected, and  an  increasing  number  of 
homeowners  are  suffering  losses.  Unfortu- 
nately, none  of  the  many  varieties  of  flow- 
ering dogwood  available  to  the  landscaper 
and  home  gardener  has  shown  resistance  to 
the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  homeowners 
can  take  some  precautions  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  dogwoods  contracting  the  disease 
(see  accompanying  sidebar). “The  more 
vigorous  and  healthy  you  can  make  your 
plant,  the  better  its  chance  for  survival,” 
Anderson  says. 

Fungicides  applied  several  times  at  10- 
day  intervals  beginning  at  budbreak  have 
shown  some  promise  in  preventing  anthra- 
cnose, but  chemicals  should  be  used  only 
if  deemed  absolutely  necessary;  a program 
that  promotes  tree  vigor  through  care  and 
maintenance  is  preferable. 

Effective  chemical  applications  include 
chlorothalonil  (Daconil  2787),  mancozeb 
(Manzate,  Dithane,  Fore  and  Zyban)  and 
benomyl  (Benlate).  As  with  any  chemical, 
extreme  care  should  be  taken  by  anyone 
using  these  products.  Always  read  and 
follow  the  label  directions  completely,  and 
make  sure  the  product  is  labeled  for  use 
against  dogwood  anthracnose. 

It  is  everybody’s  hope  that  the  flower- 
ing dogwood  won’t  disappear  from  the 
fields,  forests  and  lawns  of  Pennsylvania. 


Dogwood  Health  Tips 

It  is  possible  to  promote  enough 
health  and  vigor  in  a tree  to  help  it 
withstand  attacks  from  Discula.  Sug- 
gestions for  keeping  dogwoods 
healthy  include  the  following: 

• Fertilize  with  a balanced,  slow  re- 

lease fertilizer  in  the  early  spring 
and  late  fall.  A soil  test  will 
reveal  what  nutrients  are  needed. 

• Water  the  roots  (don’t  wet  the  fo- 

liage) weekly  during  dry  peri- 
ods. Dogwoods  have  very  shal- 
low root  systems,  and  excessive 
drying  may  result  in  unneces- 
sary stress. 

• Apply  four  to  six  inches  of  mulch 

around  the  base  of  the  tree  to 
conserve  moisture  and  to  pre- 
vent careless  damage  during 
mowing. 

• Prune  and  destroy  all  dead  branches 

and  trunk  sprouts,  and  any  dead 
or  fallen  leaves.  Sterilize  prun- 
ing tools. 

• If  planting  new  dogwoods,  select 

only  those  that  are  healthy,  in- 
spected nursery  stock.  And  try 
to  select  a planting  site  that  will 
give  the  trees  at  least  six  hours 
of  sunlight  and  good  air  circula- 
tion. As  an  alternative,  the  Chi- 
nese dogwood,  Cornus  kousa, 
has  exhibited  excellent  resis- 
tance to  the  disease,  although  it 
performs  quite  differently  than 
C.  florida. 


But  as  the  threat  increases  so  does  the 
demand  for  our  help  — at  least  with  land- 
scape specimens  many  property  owners 
plant  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife.  Nonethe- 
less, one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  beloved 
trees  may  vanish  as  irrevocably  and  regret- 
tably as  the  grand  American  chestnut. 
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New  Hired  Hands 

I’d  like  to  welcome  two  men  to  my  Food 
& Cover  crews.  Robert  Truax,  Sr., 
Somerset,  has  joined  my  Somerset  County 
crew,  and  Walter  K.  Leapline,  Dunbar,  has 
joined  the  Fayette  County  outfit.  This  brings 
my  crews  up  to  six  full-time  employees. 
I'm  glad  to  get  more  help,  and  I look 
forward  to  working  with  these  new  em- 
ployees.— LMO  B.K.  Ray,  Sr.,  Rock- 
wood. 


Game  land  boundary  lines  must  be  re- 
marked every  five  years.  Terry  Sanders 
and  Eric  Alderman  were  busy  fording 
creeks  and  swamps  with  maps  and  paint 
buckets  as  they  marked  SGL  101,  which 
straddles  the  Crawford/Erie  County  line. 
SGL  101  is  mostly  wetland,  and  its  27 
miles  of  boundary  make  for  tough  going. 
Some  well-intentioned  people  called  to 
report  an  abandoned  state  truck  that  had 
been  sitting  at  the  same  spot  for  two  days. 
I can  assure  them  it  wasn’t  abandoned.  But 
when  I see  the  guys  come  in  at  the  end  of 
the  day  covered  with  paint  and  mud  after 
hiking  for  miles  in  their  hip  boots,  I sup- 
pose the  thought  might  have  crossed  their 
minds.  — LMO  Keith  E.  Harbaugh, 
Meadville. 


Kicked  Out? 

ERIE  COUNTY—  While  patrolling 
with  then  Trainee  Lenny  Groshek,  we 
crossed  over  a small,  ice-covered  creek.  I 
noticed  a break  in  the  ice  and  a slide  on  the 
bank,  obvious  beaver  signs.  This  particular 
spot  is  poor  beaver  habitat,  which  made  the 
sighting  remarkable.  Then  we  saw  the 
beaver,  walking  upright  to  a willow  tree  it 
then  struggled  to  feed  on.  Several  weeks 
earlier  I had  live-trapped  a beaver  and 
relocated  it  two  miles  from  here.  This 
animal  was  possibly  driven  out  of  that 
habitat  and  forced  to  make  do  as  it  tried  to 
establish  a new  home.  — WCO  Jack 
Farster,  Albion. 

Plenty  Around 

MERCER  COUNTY—  The  deer  sea- 
sons have  come  and  gone,  and  despite  what 
some  might  say,  my  district  experienced  a 
good  harvest  — especially  antlerless.  Quite 
a few  deer  were  also  taken  during  late 
archery  and  muzzleloader  seasons,  and  the 
deer  damage  hunts  yielded  a fair  number  of 
kills  on  some  properties.  The  number  of 
January  roadkills  is  typically  small,  but  the 
last  week  of  the  month  I handled  12.  One 
individual  who’d  hit  a deer  said  it  was  one 
of  a group  of  10  or  12  that  ran  in  front  of 
him.  — WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin, 
Greenville. 

On  the  Ball 

BEDEORD  COUNTY—  When  I walk- 
ed into  the  Breezewood  post  office  to  mail 
monthly  reports,  1 was  greeted  with  rau- 
cous laughter.  Just  prior  to  my  arrival, 
employee  Mike  Williams  blew  up  a paper 
bag  and  burst  it  with  his  hand.  “Now 
watch,”  he  said.  “Koppenhaver  will  think 
that  was  a gunshot  and  be  here  to  check  it 
out.”  Thanks,  Mike.  I can’t  think  of  a nicer 
compliment.  — WCO  Dave  Koppenhaver, 
Everett. 
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Habitat’s  the  Key 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY—  Birds  of 
prey  often  get  blamed  for  declines  in  game 
bird  populations,  when  the  real  culprit  is 
habitat  loss.  While  hunting  late  season 
grouse  on  game  lands,  my  dog  Tiki  flushed 
two  birds.  At  the  same  moment  I saw  a 
hawk  working  the  area.  Neither  of  us  got  a 
bird.  On  the  last  day  of  the  season,  Tiki 
flushed  four  grouse.  Although  I didn’t  see 
the  hawk  that  time,  I did  kick  out  a great 
homed  owl.  Again,  neither  the  owl  nor  I 
killed  a grouse.  I’m  sure  these  raptors  do 
kill  some  game,  and  that’s  the  way  it 
should  be.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  habitat  pro- 
vided by  game  lands,  there  wouldn’t  be 
many  hawks,  owls  or  grouse.  — WCOPhil 
Lukish,  Alexandria. 


Control  Those  Cats 

LUZERNE  COUNTY—  I read  a news- 
paper article  that  said  the  decline  of  song- 
birds at  backyard  feeders  can  be  attributed 
to  roaming  house  cats.  If  that’s  not  enough 
to  make  homeowners  keep  their  cats  in- 
side, consider  that  in  the  last  two  years  cats 
have  ranked  in  the  top  five  on  the  list  of 
rabies  cases  in  Pennsylvania.  Keeping  cats 
indoors  could  prevent  these  pets  or  their 
owners  from  contracting  rabies,  and  could 
possibly  increase  the  number  of  songbirds 
around  the  home.  — WCO  Edward 
Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 


Riding  Shotgun 

BUTLER  COUNTY—  While  enjoying 
a cold  winter  morning,  Luke  and  Nathan 
Blanchard,  Bruin,  found  what  appeared  to 
be  a sick  or  injured  raccoon  on  the  frozen 
stream  behind  their  home.  It  wasn’t  sick  or 
injured,  as  I found  out.  A large  ice  ball  had 
formed  on  its  tail  that  limited  its  ability  to 
move.  I caught  the  animal  with  a snare 
pole,  and  put  it  in  the  front  of  my  vehicle. 
I kept  it  there  as  I patrolled,  the  heater 
turned  up.  After  about  an  hour,  the  ice 
melted  and  I released  the  raccoon  — mi- 
nus its  extra  baggage.  — WCO  David  W. 
Donachy,  West  Sunbury. 


WYOMING  COUNTY—  Last  winter  I 
was  talking  with  some  hunters  when  I saw 
a pheasant  cross  into  a reverting  field  that 
two  sportsmen  were  coming  out  of.  The 
pair  had  a beagle  on  a leash  and  empty 
game  bags.  The  dog  attempted  to  work  the 
bird,  but  the  hunters  paid  no  attention.  If 
they  had  heeded  the  dog's  yelping  and 
straining,  they  could  have  ended  their  hunt 
on  a high  note.  Maybe  dogs  are  “dumb 
animals,”  but  that’s  probably  what  the 
beagle  was  thinking  of  his  masters.  — 
WCO  William  Wasserman,  Tunkhannock. 

How  ‘Bout  A Lift 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY—  After  deer / 
vehicle  collisions,  some  people  debate 
whether  or  not  they  should  retain  the  deer 
for  their  use.  Chris  Thompson,  Reynold- 
sville,  had  that  decision  made  for  him.  A 
big  buck  ran  into  the  side  of  his  truck  and 
flipped  itself  into  the  bed.  — WCO  Ken- 
neth Packard,  Reynoldsville. 

Hotfootin’  It 

BRADFORD  COUNTY — Barry 
Harshbarger,  Burlington,  shot  two  rabbits 
and  carried  them  around  for  most  of  the  day 
while  he  continued  his  hunt.  When  he  got 
home  he  took  the  rabbits  out  of  his  hunting 
coat.  One  rabbit  got  up  and  ran  off.  Barry 
reported  that  while  the  bunny  never  moved 
in  his  coat,  it  sure  did  take  off  when  it  hit 
the  ground.  — WCO  William  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 
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GREENE  COUNTY—  Last  hunting 
season  Trainee  Bradley  Myers  was  driving 
my  state  vehicle.  As  we  zipped  along  on 
narrow,  twisting  and  gravelly  county  roads, 
1 checked  my  seat  belt,  braced  my  feet 
firmly  against  the  firewall  and  gripped  the 
door  and  dash  so  tight  it’s  a wonder  they 
didn’t  break.  “Don’t  worry,”  Myers  said. 
"I  had  a defensive  precision  driving  class.” 
I just  wondered  if  the  plastic  cones  used  on 
the  course  were  anything  like  the  maple 
and  cherry  trees  flashing  by  my  window.  — 
WCO  R.S.  Ansell,  Rogersville. 

Helping  Out 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — Last  year  a new 
waterways  conservation  officer  was  as- 
signed here.  Jay  Waskin  spent  the  year 
learning  the  territory  and  introducing  him- 
self to  many  people.  During  the  hunting 
seasons,  he  assisted  our  officers  on  many 
occasions.  We  certainly  appreciate  Jay’s 
help  and  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  officially  welcome  him  to  Apple  Coun- 
try. — WCO  Steve  Spangler,  East  Berlin. 

Unlikely  Roost 

MONROE  COUNTY—  Deputy  Bob 
Heil  saw  two  large  gobblers  in  his  yard  in 
January,  the  first  he's  seen  at  his  home  in 
Saylorsburg.  The  birds  eventually  flew  to 
the  roof  and  perched  there  for  several 
hours.  Then  they  flew  off,  apparently  de- 
ciding it  wasn’t  a great  roosting  spot. — 
WCO  David  E.  Overcash,  East  Stroudsburg. 


Rare  Sighting 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY—  On  a day 
off  during  buck  season,  I was  slowly  hunt- 
ing along  a road  on  SGL  229  when  I heard 
a rustle  at  my  feet.  I looked  down  and  saw 
a red-backed  vole.  Remaining  motionless, 
I watched  this  little-known  woodsman 
search  the  leaf  litter  for  food.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, this  species  is  known  to  exist  only  in 
the  Schuylkill/Berks  County  area,  so  I was 
very  fortunate  to  see  one.  — WCO  Stephen 
S.  Hower,  Tremont. 

Feeding  Backfires 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY—  I know 
of  a camp  where  the  sportsmen  help  deer 
get  through  the  winter  by  feeding  them 
when  the  hunting  seasons  are  over.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  deer  coming  into  the  feeder 
also  ate  all  the  available  natural  foods,  and 
as  a result  the  property  was  stripped  of 
vegetation.  During  hunting  season,  the  land 
was  devoid  of  deer.  — WCO  Chester  P. 
Cinamella,  Moscow. 


Heavily  Sedated,  Too 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY  — 1 heard  a report 
about  a Louisiana  bear  rescue.  As  many  as 
50  people  — including  wildlife  officials, 
sheriff’s  deputies  and  a veterinarian  — 
spent  nearly  eight  hours  trying  to  rescue  a 
bear  from  a large  pine  tree.  After  firing 
several  tranquilizer  darts  to  no  avail,  they 
finally  cut  down  the  tree.  What  they  “res- 
cued,” however,  turned  out  to  be  a black 
garbage  bag.  — WCO  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 
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Rave  Reviews  for  Otters 

FOREST  COUNTY—  The  otter  stock- 
ing program  here  has  provided  much  en- 
joyment for  county  residents  and  visitors. 
I ’ ve  heard  of  sightings  pretty  much  through- 
out my  district.  Many  photographers  have 
sought  this  creature  on  Tionesta  Creek  in 
order  to  capture  its  antics  on  film.  I’ve  also 
received  otter  reports  from  campers  at  the 
Beaver  Meadows  area.  Area  furtakers  have 
moved  their  sets  where  they've  found  ot- 
ters to  be  frequenting.  The  otter  reintro- 
duction program  really  appears  to  be  a 
success,  and  so  far  I’ve  heard  no  com- 
plaints. — WCO  Alfred  N.  Pedder, 
Marienville. 


Cooperators  Help  Hunters 

The  Commission  has  three  cooperator 
programs  that  open  land  to  hunters:  the 
Farm-Game,  Safety  Zone  and  Forest  Game 
programs.  In  Mercer  and  Venango  coun- 
ties we  have  more  than  2,000  landowners 
and  businessmen  signed  up  in  these  pro- 
grams. That  amounts  to  a quarter-million 
acres  open  to  hunting.  I’d  like  to  thank 
them  for  their  support,  especially  those 
who’ve  stayed  with  us  through  the  years. 
I’m  sure,  at  times,  many  of  them  thought  of 
posting  their  properties.  — LMO  James 
Deniker,  Sandy  Lake. 

What  It’s  All  About 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— It  seems  to 
me  that  many  hunters  have  forgotten  why 
they  go  afield.  Last  year  brought  com- 
plaints about  a lack  of  game.  I disagree 
with  that  opinion,  but  the  purpose  here  is  to 
remind  hunters  that  enjoying  time  afield 
during  autumn  days  and  spending  time 
with  family  and  friends  are  what  hunting  is 
all  about.  Bagging  some  game  adds  to  the 
experience,  but  I don’t  believe  that  if  you 
can’t  find  your  quarry,  then  you  can’t 
enjoy  hunting.  Take  another  look  at  the 
sport.  Some  of  your  best  hunts  are  yet  to 
come. — WCO  Michael  G.  Ondik,  Saeger- 
town. 


Hawk  - 1,  WCO-O 

CHESTER  COUNTY—  A WCO’s  job 
includes  many  perils:  assaults,  contracting 
rabies  or  Lyme  disease,  and  injuring  our- 
selves picking  up  roadkills  are  only  a few 
of  the  worries.  I was  transporting  an  in- 
jured redtail  to  a rehabilitator,  and  because 
I didn't  have  a cage  I put  the  bird  in  a 
cardboard  box  and  taped  the  lid.  During  the 
drive  I heard  the  bird  bouncing  around  in 
the  box,  and  I prepared  to  pull  off  the  road 
so  I could  check  it.  Just  then  I felt  the 
hawk’s  talons  bounce  off  my  head,  and  as 
I spun  around  to  fend  him  off  I pinched  a 
nerve  in  my  neck.  The  bird  came  through 
fine,  but  my  neck  is  still  stiff.  — WCO 
William  C.  Ragosta,  Nottingham. 


How  It’s  Done 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY  — WCOs 
are  responsible  for  teaching  deputies  how 
to  handle  small-animal  complaints.  Deputy 
David  Chaybin  had  picked  up  an  injured 
sharp-shinned  hawk  and  delivered  it  to  me 
in  a plastic  bucket.  I began  to  show  him 
how  to  handle  birds  of  prey,  telling  him  to 
be  especially  careful  of  their  talons  and 
beaks.  The  sharpy  looked  pretty  docile, 
though,  so  I reached  in  to  get  it  without  my 
protective  leather  gloves.  As  I picked  it  up, 
the  hawk  drove  its  talons  into  my  index 
finger;  I screamed  — tears  filled  my  eyes 
and  blood  dropped  from  my  finger.  Deputy 
Chaybin  got  a firsthand  look  at  the  tremen- 
dous power  these  birds  have.  — WCO  J.  V. 
Stefko,  Greensburg. 
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Close  Encounters 

BLAIR  COUNTY  — During  a Novem- 
ber 9 patrol.  Deputy  Sam  Dunkle  reported 
three  separate  coyote  sightings  by  turkey 
hunters.  Two  were  spotted  on  Blue  Knob, 
three  on  Steel  Mountain,  and  one  was 
killed  by  hunter  Jeffrey  Allen  in  the  Sugar 
Run  area.  Allen  was  shaken  by  his  encoun- 
ter; he  saw  six  large  coyotes  approaching 
him  on  a trail.  He  fired  his  shotgun  to  scare 
them,  but  the  lead  coyote  kept  coming.  He 
then  shot  and  killed  the  animal;  the  others 
fled.  — WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona. 

Dangerous  and  Illegal 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  —I  re- 
cently had  to  prosecute  a father  for  buying 
a hunting  license  for  his  son.  The  14-year- 
old  hadn't  taken  the  required  hunter-ed 
course.  Shirking  responsibilities  like  this 
is  dangerous.  — WCO  Charles  Arcovitch, 
Kingsley. 


Sales  Enhance  Habitat 

While  working  a timber  sale  on  SGL  70 
last  winter,  my  partner  Gary  Glick  found 
five  flying  squirrels  living  in  a hollow 
beech  tree.  Occasionally  we’d  see  one 
glide  to  a nearby  tree  while  the  others 
watched  us  closely.  All  game  lands  timber 
sales  are  designed  to  ensure  that  mast  trees, 
den  trees,  snags  and  other  timber  important 
to  wildlife  are  left  standing.  Our  sales  not 
only  stimulate  new  forest  growth,  they  also 
create  cover  that  wildlife  needs  to  sur- 
vive. — Forest  Technician  James  Reap, 
Taylor. 


The  Signs  Are  There 

Those  who  claim  there’s  no  wildlife  in 
the  areas  they  hunt  should  spend  some  time 
afield  after  a snowfall.  While  hiking  around 
Tuscarora  Park  and  SGL  227  I saw  tracks 
of  deer,  pheasant,  turkey,  grouse,  red  and 
gray  fox,  cottontail  and  snowshoe  rabbits, 
red  and  gray  squirrels,  weasels,  mink,  and 
mice.  These  animals  represent  the  seed 
that  replenishes  their  respective  popula- 
tions this  spring  and  summer.  — LMO 
Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 

And  the  Next 

SNYDER  COUNTY—  Cloney  Longer, 
Middleburg,  was  pretty  proud  of  the  four 
nice  beaver  I tagged  for  him  this  past 
season.  He  had  no  trouble  remembering 
the  date  on  which  he’d  caught  two  of  them; 
it  was  his  83rd  birthday.  Cloney  doesn't  let 
his  age  interfere  with  his  love  of  trapping, 
nor  does  the  fact  that  he  has  only  one  hand 
slow  him  down.  I look  forward  to  seeing 
him  again  next  season.  — WCO  John 
Roller,  Beavertown. 

Ask  Your  Family 

PERRY  COUNTY  — Beginning  with 
the  1 992-93  seasons,  turkey  hunters  will  be 
required  to  wear  fluorescent  orange:  fall 
hunters  will  have  to  wear  250  square  inches 
on  head,  chest  and  back;  spring  hunters 
will  have  to  wear  100  square  inches  only 
while  moving.  Get  a head  start  on  the 
regulations  by  wearing  and  displaying  the 
safety  color  this  spring.  If  you’re  reluctant 
to  try  it,  ask  your  family  what  they’d  like 
you  to  do.  — WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville. 

Search  Team 

WAYNE  COUNTY — I'd  like  to  thank 
Belmont  Fire  & Rescue  Squad,  Belmont 
Ambulance  Corps,  Northeast  Search  and 
Rescue  K-9  Unit  from  Stroudsburg,  Rock 
Lake  Hunting  Club  and  other  concerned 
citizens  and  hunters  who  gave  their  time 
and  effort  to  search  for  a lost  hunter  last 
deer  season.  In  spite  of  inclement  weather, 
these  people  put  aside  their  own  interests  to 
help  someone  in  trouble.  Thanks.  — WCO 
John  C.  Shutkufski,  Damascus. 
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1991-92  Whitetail  Harvest 

Data  indicates  deer  management  program  is  moving 

toward  its  goal  of  a healthy  herd. 


THE  COMMISSION'S  deer  manage- 
ment program  is  proving  its  effective- 
ness in  bringing  the  state’s  whitetail  popu- 
lation in  line  with  goals  in  many  areas  of 
the  commonwealth.  During  the  1991-92 
seasons,  hunters  took  388,015  deer. 

Based  on  big  game  report  cards,  report- 
ing rates  and  other  data,  sportsmen  har- 
vested 149,598  bucks  and  238,417 
antlerless  deer. 

Prior  to  the  1991-92  seasons.  Commis- 
sion biologists  had  projected  harvests  of 
1 45 ,000  to  1 7 5 ,000  bucks  and  from  230,000 
to  280,000  antlerless  deer. 

Preseason  estimates  of  the  state  deer 
herd  first  soared  over  the  million  mark  in 
the  mid  1980s,  mandating  a critical  need 
for  continued  emphasis  on  sound,  scien- 
tific management  practices. 

“The  system  is  working,”  said  Calvin 
DuBrock,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Wild- 
life Management.  “We’re  bringing  the  deer 
population  in  line  with  habitat-based  goals.” 
During  the  1990-91  seasons,  the  state’s 
hunters  harvested  170,101  bucks.  It  marked 
the  fifth  straight  season  sportsmen  had 
broken  Pennsylvania’s  buck  kill  record. 

The  harvest  for  1991-92  marks  about  a 
13  percent  decline  over  the  previous  year. 

“The  reduced  buck  harvest  reflects  the 
lower  overall  deer  population,”  Commis- 
sion biologist  Bill  Palmer  said.  “We're 
moving  closer  to  our  management  goals. 

“Just  two  years  ago  there  were  1 4 coun- 
ties in  the  state  that  were  at  or  near  manage- 
ment goals.  Right  now  we  have  21  counties 
at  or  very  near  goals,”  Palmer  said. 

The  management  program’s  ultimate 
goal  is  a statewide  over-wintering  average 
of  21  deer  per  forested  square  mile.  “We 
expect  to  have  all  counties  at  goal  within 
five  years,”  Palmer  said. 

Palmer  pointed  out  that  inclement 
weather  on  opening  day  last  year  was  a 


harvest  factor.  “Normally  the  first  day  of 
the  buck  season  will  produce  about  65 
percent  of  the  total  kill  for  the  season,”  he 
said.  “This  past  season  the  opening  day 
buck  kill  accounted  for  less  than  60  percent 
of  the  total  harvest. 

“The  first  Saturday  of  the  buck  season 
normally  accounts  for  6 percent  of  the 
overall  harvest.  This  past  season  that  fig- 
ure increased  to  9 percent.  That’s  verifica- 
tion that  weather  was  a factor  on  opening 
day,”  Palmer  said. 

Palmer  pointed  to  this  past  season’s 
record  allocation  of  antlerless  deer  licenses 
(847,200)  and  the  success  of  the  bonus 
license  system  as  key  factors  in  the  contin- 
ued progress  of  the  agency’s  deer  manage- 
ment program. 

As  in  1990-91 , Clearfield  and  Bradford 
counties  again  ranked  No.  1 and  2,  respec- 
tively, in  buck  harvests.  Clearfield  pro- 
duced 5,543  bucks,  while  Bradford  ac- 
counted for  4,877.  Potter,  4,315;  Tioga, 
4,257;  and  Centre,  4,089,  rounded  out  the 
top  five. 

Bradford  County  moved  to  the  lead  in 
the  antlerless  count  with  10,669  whitetails 
harvested.  Clearfield,  9,668;  Tioga,  7,398; 
Venango,  6,425;  and  Washington.  6,252, 
completed  the  top  five. 

Leading  counties  in  combined  antlered 
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and  antlerless  harvests  were  Bradford, 
15,546;  Clearfield,  15,211;  Tioga, 
1 1,655;  Centre,  10,285;  and  Crawford, 
9,928. 

“Ranking  counties  by  deer  harvest 
counts  can  be  a misleading  statistic,” 
Palmer  said.  “Large,  heavily  forested 
counties  produce  big  harvest  numbers. 
The  figure  you  want  to  take  a hard  look 
at  is  the  number  of  deer  harvested  per 
forested  square  mile.” 


The  1990-91  statewide  harvest  of 
bucks  per  forested  square  mile  aver- 
age was  6.5.  During  the  1 99 1 -92  hunt, 
that  figure  dropped  some  to  six  bucks 
PFSM,  another  indication  that  the 
management  program  is  producing 
the  desired  reduction  of  Pennsylvania’ s 
deer  herd. 

About  80  percent  of  the  most  recent 
buck  harvest  was  made  up  of  18- 
month-old  whitetails. 


Commission  sets  "doe"  allocations 


At  its  April  meeting  in  Harrisburg  the 
Commission  approved  an  antlerless 
deer  license  allocation  that  for  the  first 
time  in  eight  years  does  not  reflect  an 
increase. 

Commissioners  adopted  a statewide 
allocation  of  716,650  antlerless  li- 
censes for  1992-93,  a decrease  from 
the  record  847,200  allocated  a year 
ago. 

Beginning  in  1 985,  annual  antlerless 
license  allocations  were  increased  each 
year  as  the  agency  strived  to  bring  the 
state’s  white-tailed  deer  population 
under  control  and  within  management 
goals. 

“Our  deer  management  program  is 
starting  to  move  county  deer  popula- 
tions toward  goals,”  Commission  bi- 
ologist Bill  Palmer  said.  “This  lower 
antlerless  deer  license  allocation  is  a 
reflection  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

“As  the  herd  continues  to  decline, 
fewer  antlerless  permits  will  be  needed 
to  move  toward  management  goals,” 
Palmer  said.  “The  important  thing  to 
look  at  in  this  allocation  is  not  just  the 
number  of  licenses  in  a particular 
county,  but  the  purpose  of  the  alloca- 
tion in  that  county.” 

The  current  allocation  is  designed 
to  reduce  deer  populations  in  49  coun- 
ties; increase  numbers  in  seven  coun- 
ties; and  maintain  populations  in  10 
counties. 

“We’ve  gone  from  29  deer  per 


forested  square  mile,  or  30  percent 
above  goal  in  1989-90,  to  the  current 
statewide  estimate  of  25  deer  PFSM,” 
Palmer  said.  “While  we’re  still  about 
19  percent  above  goal,  in  the  past  two 
years  we’ve  attained  a 14  percent  re- 
duction in  the  statewide  population.” 

The  antlerless  license  allocation  is 
tailored  to  reduce  the  state’s  deer  herd 
about  7 percent.  “The  antlerless  deer 
harvest  should  be  in  the  range  of 
185,000  to  230,000,”  Palmer  said. 

Biologists  project  that  the  state’s 
deer  population  will  be  about  975,000 
when  archers  head  afield  in  October 
for  the  first  of  the  big  game  hunting 
seasons.  Since  1985,  pre-hunting  sea- 
son whitetail  populations  had  been 
estimated  at  slightly  more  than  a mil- 
lion animals. 

With  a few  exceptions,  hunting  and 
trapping  seasons  and  bag  limits  ap- 
proved for  1992-93  are  similar  to  past 
years.  Archers  were  given  the  green 
light  to  hunt  during  the  whitetail  rut 
period  in  the  form  of  a November  2 to 
November  7,  bucks-only  season.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  regular,  either-sex 
archery  season  opening  October  3 and 
running  through  October  30. 

The  Commission  approved  a pro- 
posed regulation  that  requires  archers 
to  wear  250  square  inches  of  daylight 
fluorescent  orange  material  (on  the 
head,  chest  and  back)  during  the  No- 
vember portion  of  the  season,  when 
they  will  be  sharing  the  state’s  wood- 
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lands  with  turkey  and  small  game 
hunters. 

The  late  pheasant  season  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state  was  length- 
ened, opening  December  26  and  con- 
tinuing through  January  23. 

Fall  turkey  seasons  in  Management 
Areas  3,4, 5,6,7  and  8 were  reduced  in 
length  with  the  Commission  reserving 
the  option  to  extend.  Those  seasons 
will  open  Saturday,  October  31  and 
run  through  Saturday,  November  14. 
Fall  turkey  seasons  in  Management 


Areas  2A  and  2B  and  a limited  portion 
of  Area  1 (all  of  Crawford  and  part  of 
Erie  counties)  were  set  at  October  31 
to  November  7. 

Area  9 in  the  southeastern  comer  of 
the  state  remains  closed  to  fall  turkey 
hunting. 

The  table  below  lists  counties  with 
their  antlerless  allocations  and  ex- 
pected harvests  for  this  year.  The  “per- 
cent change”  column  indicates  the 
allocation’s  desired  effect  on  each 
county’s  deer  herd. 


1992  Antlerless  Allocations 


County 

Licenses 

Expected 

Harvest 

% 

Change 

County  Licenses 

Expected 

Harvest 

% 

Change 

Adams 

7,200 

1,899 

-17 

Lackawanna 

3,850 

1,313 

0 

Allegheny 

18,650 

3,187 

-11 

Lancaster 

7,100 

1,506 

-6 

Armstrong 

12,550 

3,783 

-8 

Lawrence 

2,900 

568 

12 

Beaver 

8,650 

2,088 

0 

Lebanon 

7,300 

1,396 

-17 

Bedford 

8,250 

2,738 

0 

Lehigh 

6,600 

1,387 

-11 

Berks 

22,800 

5,602 

-16 

Luzerne 

16,500 

4,154 

-7 

Blair 

13,600 

3,725 

-13 

Lycoming 

15,700 

4,316 

-6 

Bradford 

16,350 

6,373 

-13 

McKean 

16,350 

6,727 

-9 

Bucks 

15,800 

2,496 

-18 

Mercer 

2,900 

1,109 

0 

Butler 

15,250 

4,184 

-7 

Mifflin 

9,000 

2,016 

-9 

Cambria 

13,750 

4,092 

-13 

Monroe 

3,950 

941 

5 

Cameron 

2,850 

830 

0 

Montgomery 

3,400 

653 

-5 

Carbon 

3,000 

654 

6 

Montour 

2,750 

683 

-17 

Centre 

15,350 

4,732 

-6 

Northampton 

8,700 

1,521 

-14 

Chester 

6,850 

1,578 

-37 

Northumberland 

7,150 

1,609 

-6 

Clarion 

7,300 

2,481 

0 

Perry 

17,450 

3,927 

-12 

Clearfield 

18,500 

7,491 

-9 

Philadelphia 

500 

— 

— 

Clinton 

2,500 

782 

4 

Pike 

3,100 

790 

5 

Columbia 

14,350 

4,058 

-13 

Potter 

16,650 

6,152 

-5 

Crawford 

17,300 

5,649 

-10 

Schuylkill 

15,250 

4,250 

-10 

Cumberland 

7,700 

1,573 

-7 

Snyder 

4,350 

1,165 

-3 

Dauphin 

10,200 

2,292 

-6 

Somerset 

12,000 

4,302 

-4 

Delaware 

1,750 

315 

-36 

Sullivan 

8,950 

2,447 

-11 

Elk 

9,450 

3,139 

-4 

Susquehanna 

10,900 

4,358 

-9 

Erie 

10,150 

2,692 

0 

Tioga 

18,300 

6,243 

-7 

Fayette 

4,750 

1,596 

0 

Union 

3,500 

1,019 

6 

Forest 

10,000 

3,427 

-7 

Venango 

9,300 

3,424 

0 

Franklin 

6,650 

1,658 

0 

Warren 

25,000 

7,617 

-4 

Fulton 

3,900 

1,037 

8 

Washington 

19,650 

5,740 

-17 

Greene 

14,100 

5,437 

-10 

Wayne 

12,750 

4,854 

-16 

Huntingdon 

20,900 

5,954 

-11 

Westmoreland 

19,900 

5,621 

-13 

Indiana 

15,050 

4,985 

-8 

Wyoming 

5,750 

1,929 

-11 

Jefferson 

16,500 

5,943 

-11 

York 

20,000 

4,049 

-14 

Juniata 

7,250 

1,948 

-13 

TOTAL 

716,650 

208,204 

-7 
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Madl,  Williams  named  deputy  executive  directors 


Donald  C.  Madl,  a ca- 
reer employee  with  30 
years  of  agency  ser- 
vice and  Dr.  Steven 
A.  Williams  have  been 
named  the  Commis- 
sion’s deputy  execu- 
tive directors. 

Madl,  deputy  direc- 
tor for  field  operations, 
most  recently  served 
as  Southwest  Region 
director.  Williams,  a 
Pennsylvania  native, 
returns  to  the  state  fol- 
lowing a stint  as  assis- 
tant director  with  the 
Massachusetts  Divi- 
sion of  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife. 

Madl,  54,  gradu- 
ated from  Mars  High 
School  and  attended 
the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  became  a 
deputy  WCO  in  1959 
and  worked  as  a draftsman  prior  to 
entering  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation  in  1962. 

Madl  graduated  with  the  1 1 th  WCO 
class  in  ’63  and  was  assigned  to  Wash- 
ington County;  he  transferred  to 
Armstrong  County  in  1968  and  later 
was  promoted  to  conservation  infor- 
mation assistant  for  the  Southwest 
Region.  Madl  became  that  region’s 
director  in  1973. 

An  avid  pilot,  Madl  is  certified  as  a 


Donald  C.  Madl 


Steven  A.  Williams 


single-  and  multi-engine  Right  instruc- 
tor. He  is  a member  of  Natural  Re- 
source Pilots  and  holds  life  member- 
ship in  the  NRA  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs. 

Dr.  Williams,  34,  graduated  from 
Biglerville  High  School.  He  earned  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  environmental 
resource  management  at  Penn  State  in 
1979  and  then  moved  on  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  where  he  got 
a master’s  degree  in  biology.  Wil- 
liams completed  his  doctorate  in  for- 
est resources  at  Penn  State  in  1986. 

Dr.  Williams  joined  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life in  1 985,  beginning  as  a deer  project 
leader.  In  '89  he  was  promoted  to  the 
agency’s  assistant  director  position 
and  was  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  planning  of  wildlife  re- 
search, management  and  propagation 
programs. 

While  a graduate  teaching  assis- 
tant in  North  Dakota,  Williams  devel- 
oped and  conducted  a research  project 
to  study  the  implications  of  elk  behav- 
ior on  the  efficiency  of  winter  supple- 
mental feeding. 

Dr.  Williams  is  a member  of  The 
Wildlife  Society,  becoming  its  presi- 
dent in  1990;  the  Northeast  Wildlife 
Administrators  Association;  and  the 
Northeast  Deer  Technical  Commit- 
tee. 

In  his  new  position  with  the  Com- 
mission, Williams  will  serve  as  deputy 
executive  director  for  administration. 


State  waterfowl  inventory  completed 


The  yearly  mid-winter  waterfowl  in- 
ventory indicated  a rise  in  some  duck 
species  and  a slight  decline  in  Canada 
goose  numbers. 

Pennsylvania’ s survey  is  conducted 
in  selected  zones  in  the  northwest,  on 
the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers, 
and  on  some  large  impoundments. 

John  Dunn,  Commission  biologist 
and  waterfowl  section  leader  for  the 


Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management,  said 
sightings  of  mallards,  black  ducks  and 
certain  diving  ducks  were  up. 

“Following  the  trend  of  the  past 
few  years,  numbers  of  Canada  geese 
were  down,”  he  said.  “At  the  time  of 
the  survey,  we  had  mild  weather  and  a 
lot  of  open  water.  This  could  account 
for  the  number  of  ducks  sighted  and 
the  wide  dispersal  of  Canadas.” 
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PGC  honors  Vo-Ag  contest  winners 


Two  Indiana  County  teens  and  an- 
other from  Berks  County  took  the  top 
three  spots  in  the  Commission’s  Wild- 
life Conservation  Project  Program. 

Jeff  E.  Richards  of  New  Florence, 
a senior  at  United  High  School  in 
Armagh,  won  the  statewide  contest 
and  earned  the  $125  cash  prize. 

Gregory  J.  Forsythe  of  Armagh,  a 
junior  at  United  High,  came  in  second 
and  received  $100.  Jesse  Rabert  of 
Kempton,  a sophomore  at  Kutztown 
High  School,  took  third  place  and  won 
$75  for  his  efforts. 

The  annual  contest  recognizes  vo- 
cational agriculture  students  who've 
performed  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment activities  in  the  past  year.  Each 
student  tracks  his  or  her  activities  by 
keeping  a daily  log,  which  details  the 
work  done  and  wildlife  observed  at 
the  site. 

Richards’  winning  project  included 
planting  tree  seedlings,  starting  wild- 


life food  plots,  and  erecting  bluebird 
and  squirrel  boxes.  He  also  improved 
habitat  by  creating  brushpiles. 
Richards,  president  of  his  FFA  chap- 
ter. helped  teach  hunter  safety  classes 
to  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  graders. 

“Jeff  is  a very  motivated  student,” 
said  United  High  School  agriculture 
teacher  Richard  Stumpf.  “He  works 
hard  and  is  very  active  in  outdoor 
pursuits.  He  plans  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation by  taking  a course  in  wildlife 
management  at  Penn  State’s  DuBois 
campus. 

Any  student  enrolled  in  a voca- 
tional agriculture  curriculum  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Project  Program. 

Students  interested  in  participating 
in  this  year's  contest  should  talk  to 
their  vocational  agriculture  instruc- 
tors. After  touching  base  with  their 
teachers,  students  contact  the  appro- 
priate Commission  regional  office. 


Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  lecture  series 


Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area’s  wildlife  lectures  begin  at  7:30 
p.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Coming  up  are:  “Eastern  Coyotes” 
by  WCO  Rodney  Ansell,  May  6-7; 
"Support  Something  Wild”  by  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund  Execu- 
tive Director  Frank  Felbaum,  May  20- 
2 1 ; “Birds  of  Summer”  by  WCO  Scott 
Bills,  June  3-4;  and  “The  Good,  the 
Bad  and  the  Ugly”  (a  look  at  underval- 


ued wildlife  such  as  snakes,  bats  and 
spiders)  by  PGC  Biologist  Jerry 
Hassinger,  June  17-18. 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management 
Area’s  programs  begin  at  2 p.m. 

The  following  are  scheduled  for 
the  next  few  weeks:“Gypsy  Moth”  by 
Lynn  Sandieson,  May  9;  “Birds  of 
Prey”  by  master  falconer  Earl 
Schreiver;  and  “Eastern  Coyotes”  by 
WCO  Rodney  Ansell,  June  6. 


"Outdoor  Pennsylvania"  show 

WCO  George  Mock,  Centre  County, 
his  son  Jeff  and  friend  Mike  Splease 
are  part  of  an  “Outdoor  Pennsylvania” 
show  that  will  air  April  26  at  7 p.m.  on 
WPSX  — public  television  out  of 
State  College. 

The  three  dress  in  the  traditional 
garb  of  Pennsylvania  mountain  men 
of  the  1700s. 


features  WCO 

They  relive  history,  trekking 
through  the  woods,  carrying  period 
firearms  and  minimal  provisions,  set- 
ting up  camp  and  becoming  part  of  the 
landscape  that  existed  around  the  time 
our  country  was  born. 

The  program  features  two  other 
nature  segments.  Check  your  local 
listing  to  see  if  it  airs  in  your  area. 
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1991  sees  slight  rise  in  accidents 


Hunters  in  Pennsylvania  were  involved 
in  136  firearms  related  accidents  in 
1991.  Nine  of  those  were  fatal. 

Turkey  hunting  accidents  contin- 
ued to  climb,  increasing  in  ’91  to 
53  — far  surpassing  the  number  of 
accidents  in  other  types  of  hunting. 

The  1991  spring  gobbler  season 
ended  with  16  nonfatal  accidents;  in 
the  fall  there  were  37,  two  of  which 
were  fatal. 

In  47  of  the  53  cases  victims  were 
shot  in  mistake  for  game,  and  the 
majority  of  those  victims  wore  cam- 
ouflage clothing. 

"The  total  of  136  accidents  is  up 
somewhat  from  the  past  two  years,” 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  chief  Jim 
Filkosky  said.  “In  1990  we  had  121 
accidents.  There  were  1 14  in  1989. 
However,  the  average  for  the  10-year 
period  1982-91  is  136.5.  Nine  fatali- 
ties is  one  above  1990,  but  very  close 
to  the  10-year  average  of  9.7.” 

Filkosky  pointed  out  that  shotguns 
were  involved  in  the  vast  majority  of 
hunting  mishaps  — 96  of  136.  That’s 
more  than  double  the  rate  for  incidents 
involving  rifles,  but  rifle  accidents 
resulted  in  seven  fatalities,  compared 
to  just  two  with  shotguns. 


In  the  deer  seasons,  there  were  five 
fatal  and  33  nonfatal  accidents.  Of  the 
one  million  deer  hunters  afield  during 
the  various  white-tailed  deer  seasons, 
only  two  were  shot  in  mistake  for 
game. 

Both  of  those  were  nonfatal.  Nei- 
ther victim  was  wearing  the  required 
fluorescent  orange. 

One  hunter  was  fatally  injured  dur- 
ing the  state’s  three-day  bear  season 
when  another  hunter  mistook  the 
victim's  canto  pants  and  black  boots 
for  part  of  a bear.  It  was  the  state’s  first 
bear  season  fatality  since  1986  and 
only  the  fourth  accident  during  the 
past  decade. 

One  fatal  accident  was  recorded 
during  the  combined  small  game  sea- 
sons. A squirrel  hunter  was  killed  in  a 
line-of-fire  incident. 

In  preparing  the  accompanying 
accident  survey  (please  see  next  page), 
Filkosky  found  that  neither  inclement 
weather  nor  poor  light  conditions  had 
any  great  bearing  on  accident  causes. 

Most  1991  accident  offenders  were 
experienced,  adult  hunters.  Their  av- 
erage age  was  36  and  average  hunting 
experience  21  years.  The  accident  rate 
per  100,000  hunters  was  1 1.51. 


Migratory  bird  program  put  on  hold  here 


President  Bush  in  his  January  State  of 
the  Union  address  placed  a three- 
month  moratorium  on  all  federal  regu- 
latory actions  — which  in  effect 
quashed  Pennsylvania’s  ability  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  migratory  bird  harvest 
program  this  year. 

The  Commission  was  prepared  to 
join  three  other  states  in  implement- 
ing the  program,  which  was  designed 
to  develop  critical  data  on  the  annual 
harvest  of  migratory  birds,  including 
ducks,  geese,  doves,  woodcock  and 
other  birds. 

“Without  the  federal  regulations  in 
place,  we  can’t  implement  this  pro- 


gram on  a state  level,”  said  Kenneth  L. 
Hess,  director  of  the  Commission’s 
Bureau  of  Administrative  Services. 
“Due  to  the  delay  brought  on  by  the 
moratorium,  we  can’t  receive  the  nec- 
essary forms  and  printed  materials  in 
time  for  distribution.” 

The  Commission  will  support  the 
program  once  the  federal  framework 
is  in  place. 

Migratory  bird  hunters  would  have 
to  possess  a valid  Migratory  Bird  Har- 
vest Information  card  available  from 
hunting  license  issuing  agents  for  $2  — 
a fee  split  between  the  agents  and  the 
Commission  to  cover  costs. 
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1991  Hunting  Accident  Report 


Summary  of  Casualties 

Fatal 

• Self-inflicted 

1 

• Inflicted  by  others 

8 

Nonfatal 

• Self-inflicted 

21 

• Inflicted  by  others 

106 

Total 

136 

Light  Conditions 


Sporting  Arm  Used 

F 

NF 

T 

F 

NF 

T 

Dawn 

0 

6 

6 

Shotgun 

Rifle 

2 

7 

94 

31 

96 

38 

- Daylight 
Dusk 

9 

0 

116 

5 

125 

5 

Revolver 

0 

2 

2 

Muzzleloader 

0 

0 

0 

Mistaken  for  Game  (species  hunted) 

Bow 

0 

0 

0 

F 

NF 

T 

Deer 

0 

2 

2 

Species  Hunted 

Bear 

1 

0 

1 

F 

NF 

I 

Turkey 

2 

45 

47 

Deer 

Squirrel 

0 

3 

3 

• Reqular  Season 

5 

28 

33 

• Muzzleloader 

0 

0 

0 

Mistaken  for  Game  Distances  (feet) 

• Archery 

0 

0 

0 

F 

NF 

T 

Bear 

1 

0 

1 

Oto  25 

2 

1 

3 

Turkey 

26  to  75 

0 

6 

6 

• Spring 

0 

16 

16 

76  to  150 

1 

30 

31 

• Fall 

2 

35 

37 

151  to  300 

0 

13 

13 

Pheasant 

0 

11 

11 

Squirrel 

1 

12 

13 

Cause  of  Accident 

Rabbit 

0 

17 

17 

F 

NE 

I 

Grouse 

0 

4 

4 

Dangerous  position  of 

Woodchuck 

0 

3 

3 

sporting  arm 

0 

9 

9 

Dove 

0 

1 

1 

Accidental  discharge 

0 

6 

6 

Ricochet 

0 

11 

11 

Age  of  Persons  Inflicting  Injury 

Stray  shot 

1 

5 

6 

F 

NF 

T 

Line  of  fire 

4 

35 

39 

12  to  15 

0 

17 

17 

Slipped  and/or  fell 

0 

2 

2 

16  to  20 

1 

9 

10 

Dropped  sporting  arm 

1 

4 

5 

21  to  50 

5 

65 

70 

Mistaken  for  game 

3 

50 

53 

Over  50 

1 

24 

25 

Defective  sporting  arm 

0 

4 

4 

Not  reported 

2 

12 

14 

Used  firearm  as  club 

0 

1 

1 

Weather  Conditions 

Place  of  Accident 

F 

NF 

T 

F 

NF 

T 

Clear 

5 

81 

86 

Field 

1 

28 

29 

Overcast 

3 

36 

39 

Woodland 

8 

95 

103 

Rain 

0 

6 

6 

Road  or  highway 

0 

3 

3 

Snow 

1 

4 

5 

Open  Water 

0 

1 

1 
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PGC-L-522  REV  1/91  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

(Certified  Check  or  Money  Order  in  US  Currency  Required  for  Mail  Orders  from  Nonresidents) 

LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE  Agent  Write  In  Agent  Write  In 

Check  Type(s)  Desired  In  Block  Stamp  Number  Stamp  Number 

Res.  Ad.  (17-64  yrs.)  □ $12.75  Res.  Ad.  Furtakers  P$12.75 


Res.  Jr.  (12-16  yrs.) 

□ $ 5.75 

Res.  Jr.  Furtakers 

□ $ 5.75 

Res.  Sr.  (65  yrs.  & older) 

□ $10.75 

Res.  Sr.  Furtakers 

□ $10.75 

Nonres.  (Hunt) 

□ $80.75 

Nonres.  Ad.  Furtakers 

□ $80.75 

Nonres.  Jr.  (Hunt) 

□ $40.75 

Nonres.  Jr.  Furtakers 

□ $40.75 

* *Muzzleloader 

□ $ 5.75 

* ’(Cannot  be  purchased  after  September  30th) 

Archery 

□ $ 5.75 

7-day  Nonresident  Small  Game  (Includes  Waterfowl)  Valid  From 

To 

$15.75 

’Resident  Disabled  War  Veterans  Claim  No. 

Free  □ Claim  No. 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  — Add  $.80  POSTAGE  Furtakers  Backtag  No. 

■Available  only  from  County  Treasurers  TOTAL  Hunting  Backtag  No._ 

PRINT  PLAINLY 


Name 

(First) 

Legal  Residence 

City 

(County  of  Residence) 


(Middle  Initial)  (Last) 

(Street  or  R.F.D.) 

State 

Phone  No.(  )_ 

(Area  Code) 


(Occupation) 


(Zip  Code) 


(Official  Use,  PGC  Only) 


Color  Color 

Age Hair Eyes Weight Height 

Date  of  Birth Sex:  CD  Male  CD  Female 

Place  of  Birth 

(Post  Office)  (State)  (Nation)  Resident  of  Pennsylvania  since 

I present  the  following  as  evidence  that  I have  completed  the  required  education  course  or  have  held  a prior 
hunting  or  furtaker  license:  or  I am  currently  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  Coast  Guard  or  have  been 
discharged  under  honorable  conditions  within  6 mo.  of  application. 

Education  Training  Certificate  or  Military  Papers 

Date 


A prior  hunting  or  furtaker  license  from 

(State  or  Nation)  Year  License# 

I am  unable  to  produce  a prior  hunting  or  furtaker  license,  but  certify  below  that  I did  hold  a hunting  or  furtaker 

license  issued  by 

(State  or  Nation) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing. 

Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $.80  postage)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  DIVISION,  2001  ELMERTON  AVENUE,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17110-9797.  (DO 
NOT  SEND  STAMPS).  All  applicants  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Education  Training  or  prior  hunting  license. 
(Preferably  a photostatic  copy).  7-day  Nonresident  Small  Game  License  not  valid  for  turkey  or  big  game.  Mail 
orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include  positive  proof  of  residency  in  this  Commonwealth. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  CORRECTNESS 

I certify  that  all  of  the  above  information  and  documents  presented  are  true  and  correct  and  that  my  hunting  or 
trapping  privileges  are  not  revoked  for  this  license  year. 

(X) 

(Signature  of  Applicant  plus  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  1 7)  (Date) 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to  license(s) 
listed. 


Signature  of  Issuing  Agent 


J. 


(FORM  OF  ID  USED) 


PHOTOGRAPHING  from  your  car  is  an  easy  and  effective  way  to  get  good  wildlife  shots. 
Animals  seldom  pay  much  attention  to  people  in  cars.  And  the  photographer  operating 
from  a vehicle  can  cover  a lot  of  ground. 


Hit  the  Road 


SO  YOU  FINALLY  did  it.  You  bought 
the  camera  and  the  lens  you  need 
for  wildlife  photography.  Now  what?  Do 
you  want  pictures  to  publish  or  just  to 
enjoy?  Do  you  want  wildlife  photography 
to  be  a sport,  or  is  your  aim  to  take  many 
well-composed  pictures?  These  objectives 
are  not  necessarily  the  same  and  may  even 
be  at  cross  purposes. 

As  a photographer  who  needs  wildlife 
photos  primarily  for  publication,  I discov- 
ered long  ago  that  camera  hunting  from  a 
car  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  what  I 
need.  But  was  it  cheating?  I think  not, 
because  1 decided  the  result  was  what  I was 
after  — a publishable  photograph,  rather 
than  the  hunting  experience.  I have  put  in 
my  time  on  stand  with  a camera,  and  have 
sat  in  blinds  and  stalked,  but  for  all-around 
photo-getting  effectiveness,  I find  I can’t 
beat  the  car. 


There’s  a very  good  reason  why  excel- 
lent wildlife  photos  can  be  taken  from  a 
vehicle.  Wild  animals  that  live  near  the 
many  paved  and  dirt  byways  of  the  state 
become  accustomed  to  cars  passing  by. 
The  vehicles  stick  to  their  paths,  the  ani- 
mals, in  the  main,  stay  on  theirs.  Unlike  the 
human  form,  which  triggers  panic  in  the 


Another 
View . . . 

► - 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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woods,  the  shape  and  sound  of  a vehicle  is 
nothing  for  wildlife  to  be  immediately 
concerned  about. 

When  you  ease  your  vehicle  to  a stop, 
roll  down  the  window  and  place  your  cam- 
era in  position,  most  wildlife  just  turns  and 
stares  in  mild  curiosity,  if  it  pauses  at  all. 
With  the  vehicle  motionless,  you  often  can 
wait  for  that  perfectly  composed  shot  or  for 
the  subject  to  move  into  the  clear.  For  the 
animal,  it  seems,  the  interruption  is  nor- 
mally ignored  or  forgotten. 

I’ve  found  that  even  if  the  animal  does 
notice  me  at  the  car  window,  I usually  rate 
only  a momentary  look,  a sniff,  or  flick  of 
an  ear,  then  it’s  back  to  business.  So  little 
of  the  photographer  is  exposed  to  view,  and 
what  is  visible  isn’t  readily  identifiable  as 
a person.  Wildlife  may  get  extremely  close 
to  the  car,  even  within  minimum  focus 
distance,  resulting  in  too  much  of  a good 
thing. 

As  a photography  tool,  a car  is  truly  a 
moving  blind.  You  needn’t  count  on  hap- 
penstance or  habit  to  bring  an  animal  to 
you,  nor  need  you  rely  on  bait.  You  can 
travel  from  place  to  place,  checking  likely 
looking  spots  where  wildlife  emerges,  driv- 
ing on  if  nothing’s  around  at  the  time.  Or 
you  can  drive  along  slowly  and  watch,  with 
the  help  of  your  passengers,  for  whatever 
wildlife  happens  to  be  near  the  road. 

Cut  and  planted  road  edges  attract  wild- 
life, as  do  power  lines  and  gas  lines.  Crop- 
land and  thick-growing  timbered  acreage 
are  often  along  byways  and  draw  photo 
subjects  of  all  types. 

In  my  years  of  wildlife  photography. 
I’ve  made  plenty  of  mistakes  while  shoot- 
ing from  a vehicle.  Here  are  some  sugges- 
tions to  help  you  avoid  my  pitfalls  and  get 
good  pictures  from  the  start. 

First,  turn  off  the  engine.  Even  when 
idling,  the  car’s  shaking  enough  to  blur 
photos.  Wildlife  is  active  mainly  under 
low  light  conditions  — dusk,  dawn  and  in 
forest  shadows.  This  means  slow  shutter 
speeds,  and  the  necessity  for  a rock-solid 
camera.  In  addition  to  stopping  the  engine, 
place  the  camera  on  a rolled  up  jacket  or 
blanket  on  a window  sill.  Better  yet,  prop 
the  camera  on  a sandbag. 

Don’t  trust  your  own  steadiness  when 


using  a telephoto  lens.  You  wouldn’t  shoot 
a scoped  rifle  offhand  if  you  could  find  a 
rest.  Treat  your  camera  setup  like  that  rifle. 

I prefer  using  a window  mount.  Mine 
clamps  to  the  glass  and  has  a platform  with 
a screw  attachment  that  fits  the  camera 
body.  The  mount  can  also  be  used  for 
spotting  scopes,  if  you’re  just  looking  and 
not  shooting.  With  the  mount,  I can  adjust 
the  camera  angle  and  1 can  use  the  window 
crank  to  move  the  camera  up  and  down  to 
a comfortable  viewing  height. 

However  you  steady  your  camera,  don’t 
forget  to  place  the  strap  around  your  neck 
before  you  hang  that  expensive  equipment 
out  the  window. 

Stay  Quiet 

My  second  admonition  is  to  keep  every- 
one in  the  car  still  and  quiet  during  the 
photo  session.  I often  combine  my  wildlife 
photography  with  a drive  through  the  coun- 
tryside with  visiting  friends.  These  passen- 
gers from  the  city,  to  whom  seeing  wild 
animals  is  a rare  treat,  are  apt  to  point  and 
holler,  “Look,  look,  a deer.  See,  there  it  is, 
right  there.”  When  the  white-tailed  appari- 
tion disappears,  they  wonder  why  it  left  so 
quickly. 

If  your  aim  is  to  get  photographs,  not 
drive  around  spooking  game,  caution  your 
passengers  ahead  of  time  to  be  quiet.  Whis- 
per, if  they  must  speak,  and  move  slowly. 
Although  you’re  in  a car,  continue  to  think 
like  a hunter  and  hold  down  your  sound  and 
motion. 

I also  suggest  that  you  try  calling.  Preda- 
tors, especially,  that  have  moved  off  when 
the  vehicle  approached,  can  be  called  back 
into  camera  range.  Take  along  a commer- 
cial game  call,  or  kiss  the  back  of  your  hand 
to  produce  a high-pitched  squeal.  Turkey 
calls  can  sometimes  bring  birds  back  in. 
Deer  are  curious  enough  to  return  to  inves- 
tigate almost  any  call,  but  carry  a doe  bleat 
or  grunt  on  your  fall  car  camera  hunts. 

If  the  problem  is  that  the  animal  won’t 
slow  or  stop  for  the  shot,  whistle,  clap  or 
even  shout  to  make  it  halt.  This  can  be  very 
effective  at  times.  On  some  occasions  it 
speeds  the  subject’s  exit,  but  the  animal 
was  leaving  anyway. 

Another  tip  is  to  pull  your  vehicle  safely 
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off  the  road  before  you  begin  taking  pho- 
tographs. This  a necessity  on  well-traveled 
roads  and  is  helpful  on  the  little-used  back 
roads.  If  another  vehicle  passes  by,  it  will 
have  plenty  of  room  and  will  not  disturb 
your  session.  In  fact,  the  animal  alerted  by 
the  other  car,  pricking  up  its  ears  and 
watching  intently,  makes  a wonderful  sub- 
ject. 

Deer  are  especially  good  subjects  for 
photography  by  vehicle.  They  often  trust 
their  own  motionlessness  to  keep  them 
hidden,  giving  a photographer  better  qual- 
ity results  when  shutter  speeds  are  slow. 

Tough  Subjects 

Turkeys,  I’ve  found,  are  the  toughest  to 
capture.  Never  still  for  long,  they’re  usu- 
ally in  flocks  with  enough  nervous  indi- 
viduals to  make  the  photo  session  short.  I 
have  occasionally  managed  to  drive  my 
vehicle  around  a bend  and  wait  for  the 
flock  to  pass  by  again,  with  happy  results 
on  film. 


You  can  increase  your  chances  of  see- 
ing wildlife  to  photograph  if  you  plan  your 
driving  route.  Pick  roads  that  bisect  wet- 
lands, or  go  through  woods  with  abundant 
wildlife  food.  Don’t  forget  the  advantage 
that  parks  and  refuges,  with  their  abun- 
dance of  less-than-wary  wildlife,  give  the 
photographer.  If  you  do  want  to  try  some 
foot-hunting  with  the  camera,  those  pro- 
tected areas  are  good  places  to  try  your 
sport. 

Wildlife  photography  from  the  com- 
forts of  a car  may  seem  like  the  lazy  way  to 
do  it,  and  perhaps  that’s  true.  But  in  a world 
where  time  is  at  a premium,  and  results 
count.  I’ve  found  it  indispensable  for  get- 
ting the  photo  illustrations  I need.  I’ve  also 
discovered  having  my  camera  and  lens  in 
the  car  on  a Sunday,  or  any  day,  drive  has 
brought  me  unexpected  dividends. 

Wildlife  isn't  always  available  to  pose 
for  photos,  but  by  using  my  car  in  conjunc- 
tion with  my  camera,  I’ve  caught  them 
more  often  than  I would  have  imagined. 


Age-old  Problem  . . . And  Solution 

How  much  better  hunting  would  be  for  all  concerned  if  every 
hunter  treated  the  landowner  with  the  courtesy  he  deserves.  Literally 
speaking,  the  farmer  feeds  the  hunter.  He  not  only  permits  him  to  hunt  on  his 
property  but  he  takes  care  of  the  game.  However,  when  unscrupulous  hunters  try  to 
bite  his  hand  by  insisting  on  trespassing  without  asking  for  permission,  by  allowing 
cattle  to  escape  through  breaking  fences  or  leaving  bars  down,  by  killing  livestock 
and  poultry  or  by  piling  up  a lot  of  other  grievances  the  farmer  has  but  one  alterna- 
tive. He  posts  his  property  to  all  hunters.  Thus  a few  unscrupulous  individuals,  self- 
ish and  lawless  in  their  practices,  rob  the  courteous  law-abiding  sportsmen  of  more 
than  5,000,000  open  shooting  grounds  annually. 

It  is  only  by  the  most  intensive  good-will  campaigns,  sponsored  by  the  Game 
Commission  and  many  local  sportsmen’s  associations,  that  some  landowners  are 
made  to  realize  that  land  posting  does  nothing  more  than  keep  the  good  sportsmen 
off  their  property.  It  does  nothing  to  keep  the  hoodlums  off! 

- October  1938 
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MAY  IN  THIS  DISTRICT  can 
usually  be  summed  up  in  one 
word:  bears.  I ended  last  month  with 
three  bear  traps  set  but  no  bears  to 
show  for  it.  Let’s  see  if  this  month 
brings  better  luck. 

MAY  1 — After  patrolling  for  spring 
gobbler  hunters  until  9:30  I head  to 
Luthersburg  Elementary  School  to 
present  my  “Wildlife  in  Wintertime” 
programs.  In  the  afternoon,  I collect 
embryo  data  from  four  roadkills  before 
disposing  of  them. 

MAY  2 — I receive  a call  from  some 
homeowners  in  DuBois.  They’ve 
inadvertently  mowed  over  a rabbit’s 
nest,  and  they’re  worried  about  the 
young  and  their  mother. 

The  young  bunnies  have  full  bellies 
and  are  covered  with  grass  to  stay 
warm.  The  mother  had  been  visiting 
the  nest  at  night,  so  the  people  never 
saw  her.  I assure  them  that  their  yard 
will  be  full  of  rabbits  when  the  little 
ones  leave  the  nest  — if  the  neighbor- 
hood cats  don’t  find  them  first. 

MAY  4 — The  second  Saturday  of 
spring  gobbler  season,  I’m  again  up 
early  and  patrolling  SGLs  77  and  87, 
and  surrounding  areas.  Turkey 
hunters  are  often  difficult  to  find,  and 
the  ones  I do  locate  are  obeying  the 
laws.  During  the  patrol  I also  pick  up 
and  dispose  of  three  roadkilled  deer, 
the  incidence  of  which  has  sharply 
increased. 

In  the  late  afternoon  I freshen  the 
bait  at  two  bear  traps.  The  bear  that 
had  been  bothering  the  farmer’s  corn 
crib  seems  to  have  disappeared  since 
the  trap  was  set. 

MAY  8 — Last  buck  season  Deputies 
Jeff  Colbey  and  Larry  Long  discov- 
ered an  abandoned  ATV  on  SGL  93. 
We  seized  the  vehicle  and  stored  it 
while  I searched  for  its  owner. 
Unsuccessful,  I now  take  the  machine 
to  the  regional  office  for  final  disposi- 
tion. Apparently,  the  owners  would 


By  Colleen  M.  Shannon 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 
Clearfield  County 


rather  forfeit  the  vehicle  than  pay  a 
$100  fine  for  riding  on  game  lands. 

While  in  Jersey  Shore,  I pick  up 
materials  for  future  programs  and 
then  head  home  to  respond  to  a 
complaint  about  a bear  damaging 
beehives  in  Brady  Township.  Because 
beehive  damage  has  top  priority,  I 
retrieve  one  of  the  traps  I’ve  already 
set. 

On  my  way  to  get  the  trap,  I notice 
a groundhog  hunter  who  is  not 
wearing  a fluorescent  orange  hat.  He 
agrees  to  settle  the  fine  by  field 
receipt,  and  I give  him  a brief  explana- 
tion of  the  importance  of  wearing  an 
orange  hat  while  woodchuck  hunting. 

It’s  dark  by  the  time  I set  the  trap 
near  the  beehives,  and  after  giving 
instructions  to  the  landowner,  I head 
home. 

MAY  9 — At  last,  this  morning  I 
receive  word  that  there’s  a bear  in  the 
trap  I set  last  night.  I was  beginning  to 
think  I’d  lost  my  touch  — last  year  I 
trapped  20  bears. 

The  smiling  homeowner  greets  me 
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when  I arrive.  (It’s  nice  to  be  appreci- 
ated once  in  a while.)  After  hooking  up 
the  trap,  I take  the  bear  to  the 
Luthersburg  Elementary  School.  I 
show  the  students  the  process  of 
tranquilizing  and  ear-tagging  the  bear, 
and  while  removing  a tooth  I explain 
how  and  why  we  age  bears. 

The  bruin  is  a 250-pound  male  with 
a unique  cinnamon-color  blaze  on  his 
chest.  A small  percentage  of  bears 
have  chest  marks,  but  they’re  usually 
white. 

The  students  and  teachers  enjoy 
the  demonstration.  From  there  I 
release  the  bear  in  the  Quehanna  wild 
area,  and  on  the  way  home  I stop  to 
clean  the  trap.  I have  a feeling  I’ll  be 
needing  it  again. 

MAY  10  — Today  is  the  Clearfield 
County  Envirothon  at  Curwensville 
Dam.  Area  high  schools  sent  eight 
teams  of  five  students  each  to 
compete  at  environmental  learning 
stations  set  up  by  numerous  profes- 
sionals. IES  Jerry  Zeidler  and  Deputy 
Larry  Long  join  me  for  the  wildlife 
identification  station. 

I have  prepared  a tough  test 
including  bird  songs,  feathers  and 
furs,  and  frozen  and  mounted  speci- 
mens that  the  students  try  to  identify. 
We  award  free  one-year  GAME 


Use  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the 
agency’s  toll  free  (800)  numbers  to 
contact  a wildlife  conservation 
officer.  In  the  Northwest  Re- 
gion call  1-800-533-6764;  South- 
west Region,  1-800-243-8519; 
Northcentral,  1-800-422-7551; 
Southcentral,  1-800-422-7554; 
Northeast,  1-800-228-0789;  and 
Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around  the 
clock  during  the  major  hunting 
seasons,  about  15  hours  a day  at 
other  times. 


NEWS  subscriptions  to  the  winners: 
Clearfield  High  School  FFA. 

MAY  11  — While  checking  turkey 
hunters  I receive  word  that  I caught  a 
bear  at  Wildwood  Inn  in  a trap  I’d  set 
two  weeks  ago.  I contact  Larry  for 
assistance.  We  discover  the  bear  has 
two  ear  tags,  and  a check  of  the 
records  reveals  that  I had  captured 
this  bear  a year  ago  — about  a mile 
away. 

The  male  weighed  about  245 
pounds  then,  but  now  he’s  up  to  315 
pounds  and  appears  to  be  in  excellent 
shape. 

Last  year  I took  the  bear  to 
northern  Elk  County,  but  today  I take 
him  to  SGL  34  in  my  county  for  a 
change  of  scenery.  He  will  most  likely 
return  to  his  home  area  no  matter 
where  I take  him. 

MAY  12 — Today  is  Mother’s  Day  and 
it  is  a beautiful,  warm  spring  day.  I am 
patrolling  game  lands  for  ATV  riders 
but  discover  a different  problem 
instead.  It  is  unlawful  to  pick  plants  on 
game  lands,  but  I’ve  frequently  found 
people  picking  bracken  ferns  in  the 
fiddlehead  stage.  Normally  I issue 
warnings,  but  in  this  instance  I decide 
to  make  an  arrest.  I charge  three 
individuals  and  confiscate  their  bag  of 
ferns,  and  then  found  many  more 
bags  in  their  vehicle  — 80  pounds  all 
together. 

Because  they’re  nonresidents,  I 
have  the  dispatcher  contact  District 
Justice  Wes  Read  in  DuBois  to  see  if 
he  is  available  to  handle  the  case. 

All  nonresidents  must  immediately 
go  to  a magistrate  and  post  bond  in 
the  full  amount  of  the  fine  and  costs. 
Otherwise,  we  would  be  unable  to 
pursue  them  or  recover  the  fine 
money  once  they  crossed  the  state 
line.  Wes  is  available  and  I take  the 
violators  to  his  office.  They  post  bond 
and  are  set  free. 

I don’t  know  why  they  had  taken  so 
many  ferns,  but  the  plants  must  be 
worth  money  because  the  violators 
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traveled  more  than  three  hours  to  get 
here. 

MAY  15  — Today  I join  my  fellow 
officers  from  the  Northcentral  and 
Southcentral  regions  at  Scotia  Range 
near  State  College.  Biologist  Gary  Alt 
gives  us  refresher  training  in  bear 
processing  and  trapping,  and  updates 
us  on  the  bear  management  program. 
One  of  the  demonstrations  showed  us 
how  to  climb  large  trees  to  retrieve 
bears.  It  was  interesting,  but  I 
commented  to  the  officer  standing 
next  to  me  that  I would  never  do  that. 

No  sooner  had  I left  Scotia  Range 
than  I received  word  about  a bear  up 
a tree  in  Hyde.  It  was  in  WCO  Don 
Zimmerman’s  district,  but  he  was 
unable  to  take  the  call.  Deputies 
George  Tkacik  and  John  McBride 
were  on  the  scene  when  I arrived  at  5 
p.m.  A small  bear  had  climbed  a black 
cherry  tree  in  a residential  area.  It  had 
been  there  all  day.  Before  I knew  it,  I 
was  climbing  the  tree  to  get  to  the 
bear.  Wait  a minute,  didn’t  I say  . . .? 

During  my  training,  I’d  been  told 
never  to  say  never,  so  it  should  have 
been  no  surprise  that  there  I was,  in 
the  tree,  close  enough  to  use  a jab 
stick  to  tranquilize  the  bear.  The 
drugs  worked  quickly,  but  I ended  up 
with  an  unpleasant  shower  when  they 
caused  the  bear’s  bladder  to  relax.  I 
climbed  to  the  bear  and  held  it  so  it 
wouldn’t  fall. 

The  Hyde  Fire  Company  came  to 
the  rescue  with  a large  ladder.  George 
climbed  the  ladder,  then  we  roped  the 
bear  and  lowered  it  to  the  ground. 

I had  stopped  enroute  to  pick  up 
Don’s  bear  equipment.  After  tagging 
the  bear  and  giving  an  impromptu 
program  to  the  crowd,  we  loaded  the 
bear  into  the  trap  and  I took  off  for 
SGL  90,  which  is  north  of  1-80  in 
Lawrence  Township.  The  effects  of 
the  drugs  were  slow  to  wear  off,  so  I 
waited  several  hours  for  the  bear  to 
amble  off  into  his  new  surroundings. 

MAY  16  — After  spending  some  of  the 


Question 

Is  it  lawful  to  shoot  from  the  edge  of  a 
road? 

Answer 

Yes,  as  long  as  you  do  not  immediately 
alight  from  a vehicle  to  do  so,  and  as  long 
as  you  don’t  shoot  across  the  traveled 
portion  of  the  highway.  If  you  alight  from 
a motor  vehicle,  you  must  move  at  least 
25  yards  from  the  traveled  portion  of  the 
roadway. 


morning  handling  the  clutter  on  my 
desk,  I load  60  bird  box  kits  prepared 
by  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Habitat 
Unlimited  into  my  utility  trailer. 

The  Boy  Scouts’  Conservation 
Camporee  described  in  my  earlier 
columns  is  scheduled  for  the  upcom- 
ing weekend.  I can’t  attend,  so  WCOs 
Dick  Bodenhorn  and  Harold  Harsh- 
barger  are  in  charge  of  teaching  more 
than  150  scouts  how  to  construct  and 
erect  bird  nesting  boxes.  Today  I 
deliver  the  necessary  materials  to 
Dick. 

Afterwards,  I investigate  a bear 
damage  complaint  in  Sandy  Town- 
ship. The  bear  had  broken  into  a pen 
and  eaten  two  hen  turkeys  and  25 
poults.  The  owner  files  for  damages 
and  I set  the  trap. 

MAY  20 — After  several  days  off  I 
have  to  play  catch-up  today.  I spend 
some  time  in  the  office,  take  care  of 
three  roadkills,  investigate  a bear 
complaint  in  Brady  Township  and 
patrol  SGL  93.  In  one  parking  lot  I pick 
up  about  two  cases  of  empty  beer 
bottles. 

This  is  the  second  time  this  spring 
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I’ve  picked  up  bottles  here.  It  seems 
there  are  quite  a few  parties  going  on. 
For  two  years  I’ve  been  trying  to  stop 
the  littering  and  vandalism,  but  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  nab  the  violators 
yet. 

MAY  22 — I catch  a third  bear,  this 
one  at  the  turkey  damage  site.  I have 
a feeling  this  bear  was  also  respon- 
sible for  some  beehive  damage  in  the 
area,  so  I’m  glad  to  move  him  away 
for  a while.  It's  a young  male  weighing 
about  140  pounds.  After  processing,  I 
release  the  bear  in  the  Quehanna 
area  of  Cameron  County. 

Next  I respond  to  two  more  bear 
complaints,  one  in  the  Luthersburg 
area  and  one  in  Penfield.  The  latter 
situation  involves  beehive  damage, 
and  because  the  hives  are  located  on 
a steep  hillside  I’m  unable  to  use  a 
culvert  trap.  Instead,  I’ll  have  to  set  a 
snare  trap,  but  I don’t  have  the  right 
equipment  with  me. 

MAY  24 — In  the  morning  I meet  with 
Wildlife  Technician  Rawley  Cogan  to 
borrow  some  of  his  snares.  At 
Penfield  I set  the  snare  trap  along  the 
bear’s  route  to  the  beehives. 

In  the  afternoon,  I again  set  a bear 
culvert  trap  at  the  Ski  Lodge  in 
Treasure  Lake.  Several  bears 
regularly  raid  the  garbage  dumpsters 
here.  The  ski  lodge  is  in  the  middle  of 
a residential  area,  so  I think  it  best  to 
relocate  the  animals. 

MAY  25 — Today,  the  last  day  of 
spring  gobbler  season,  I spend  the 
morning  on  patrol.  Hunting  pressure  is 
light  and  as  the  season  draws  to  a 
close  I breathe  a sigh  of  relief  — 
another  turkey  season  with  no  hunting 
accidents  in  my  district.  Some  of  my 
neighboring  officers  weren’t  so  lucky. 

While  patrolling  SGL  93,  I again 
pick  up  more  empty  beer  bottles  in  the 
same  parking  area;  most  of  the  bottles 
are  the  same  brand  I’ve  found  before. 

I finish  the  day  by  resetting  the 
snare  trap  (it  had  been  set  off  the 


night  before)  and  rebaiting  my  culvert 
traps. 

MAY  26  — The  Treasure  Lake  trap 
contains  a bear  this  morning.  It’s  a 
young  female,  probably  a yearling, 
and  it  weighs  100  pounds.  She  finds  a 
new  home  in  SGL  34.  Since  I know 
there  is  more  than  one  bear  at  the  ski 
lodge,  I immediately  return  and  reset 
the  trap.  Deputy  Ken  Heffner  provides 
much  appreciated  assistance  today. 

MAY  29 — Bear  No.  5 for  the  year, 
the  second  at  Treasure  Lake,  keeps 
me  busy  today.  This  bruin  is  also  a 
yearling  female  and  weighs  only  about 
60  pounds.  After  she  is  fitted  with  ear 
tags,  I take  her  to  a neighboring 
county  for  release.  I again  reset  the 
trap  at  the  lodge. 

MAY  30  — Another  bear  awaits  me  at 
Treasure  Lake.  It’s  a yearling  male 
weighing  approximately  85  pounds. 
Deputy  Tom  Newell  assists  me  in  the 
processing.  We  load  the  bear  into  one 
of  Dick  Bodenhorn’s  traps  and  we 
later  make  a swap  — my  utility  trailer 
for  his  trap,  complete  with  bear. 

Tom  and  I reset  the  trap  at 
Treasure  Lake.  I thought  there  were 
only  three  bears  here,  but  another 
was  seen  outside  the  trap  this 
morning. 

MA  Y 31  — The  fourth  and  final 
Treasure  Lake  bear  is  in  the  trap 
today,  and  this  is  the  one  responsible 
for  the  whole  mess.  She  is  the  adult 
female  who  brought  her  yearlings  here 
to  teach  them  the  easy  way  to  get 
food. 

This  bear  already  has  one  ear  tag 
and  I immediately  recognize  the  tag 
number.  According  to  the  regional 
office’s  computer,  I had  captured  her 
four  years  ago  not  far  from  here. 

She  weighs  about  150  pounds  and 
is  obviously  doing  well.  After  replacing 
her  one  lost  ear  tag  with  a new  one,  I 
take  her  to  the  Quehanna  area  in  Elk 
County.  She  will  undoubtedly  return  to 
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her  home  area,  but  I hope  she  stays 
away  from  people  and  dumpsters. 

Relocating  all  four  bears  from  the 
same  family  to  different  areas  is  not  a 
problem.  The  yearlings  would  have 
soon  separated  from  the  sow,  and 
they  were  capable  of  surviving  on  their 
own. 

I decide  to  go  out  after  dark  and 
patrol  the  game  lands.  At  1 1 p.m.  I 
quietly  pass  through  SGL  93,  and  as  I 
approach  the  gate  leading  to  the 
parking  area  I stop  and  shut  off  the 
engine.  I can  hear  loud  music  playing. 
It  looks  like  I’ll  finally  meet  the 
inconsiderate  slobs  who  trash  the 
game  lands. 

I approach  on  foot  and  begin  to 
count  vehicles  and  people.  They’ve 
built  a fire  in  the  parking  lot,  and  I can 
hear  empty  bottles  smashing  against 
trees  as  the  partiers  toss  them  aside. 
Feeling  my  anger  rise,  I return  to  my 
vehicle. 

I radio  the  dispatcher  and  ask  him 
to  call  Deputy  Jeff  Colbey  to  assist. 

He  can  be  here  in  10  minutes.  I also 
request  help  from  the  DuBois  State 
Police  because  I’m  certain  there  is 
underage  drinking  occurring.  I then 
pull  my  vehicle  closer  to  the  party. 
Because  of  the  fire  and  the  noise, 
they  can  neither  see  nor  hear  me 
approach.  I hear  several  vehicles  start 
up,  and  I fear  they’re  leaving.  I decide 
to  act. 

I turn  on  my  headlights,  activate 
my  red  light  and  roar  into  the  center  of 
the  parking  lot.  As  I do,  people 
scatter.  Through  my  public  address 
system  I announce  my  presence  and 
order  the  people  to  present  them- 
selves immediately.  After  a few 
minutes,  several  emerge  from  the 
bushes  and  I begin  collecting  informa- 
tion. Jeff  arrives  and  begins  searching 
for  escapees  and  helping  me  sort 
things  out. 

A while  later,  Troopers  Skip  Lux 
and  Homer  Hawley  arrive.  There  are 
numerous  unclaimed  vehicles  in  the 
lot  and  we  begin  to  run  the  licenses. 

After  an  hour  or  so  the  situation  is 


TURKEY  HUNTERS:  Don’t  forget 
to  report  your  birds.  Harvest  report 
cards  are  due  within  10  days  of 
killing  a gobbler.  If  you’ve  already 
used  your  report  cards,  mail  to  the 
Commission’s  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters a post  card  with  your  name 
and  address,  license  back  tag  num- 
ber (including  letter)  and  the  date, 
county  and  zone  of  kill. 


well  in  hand  except  for  the  people  still 
hiding  in  the  bushes.  One  young  man 
who  emerged  from  the  bushes  was  of 
legal  drinking  age  and  he  had  a cooler 
with  beer  bottles  in  it.  I asked  him 
about  the  bottles  I was  collecting  from 
among  the  trees.  He  had  just  finished 
telling  the  troopers  that  he  didn’t  give 
any  beer  to  the  minors.  Now  he  was 
stuck  for  an  answer  to  who  threw  the 
15  bottles  in  the  brush. 

The  troopers  and  I take  several 
underage  drinkers  to  the  station,  while 
Jeff  stays  behind  to  wait  for  more 
partiers  to  step  out  of  the  forest.  The 
State  Police  called  the  owners  of  the 
abandoned  cars,  telling  them  to  report 
to  the  area  and  claim  their  property. 
The  parents  were  not  pleased  to  be 
called  out  this  late  at  night  and  were 
concerned  about  their  children. 

I returned  to  the  scene,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  some  parents,  we 
were  able  to  locate  a few  more  of  the 
missing  people.  In  all,  we  charged 
eight  people  with  violating  game  lands 
regulations  ($100  fine)  and  the  man 
with  the  cooler  paid  an  additional  $200 
for  littering. 

The  State  Police  also  made  about 
a half-dozen  arrests  for  underage 
drinking.  After  this  incident,  I didn’t 
see  many  empty  bottles  at  this 
parking  area  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer. 

I’m  relieved  to  make  it  to  the  end  of 
May;  I could  “bearly”  believe  what  a 
busy  month  it  was.  Join  me  next 
month  as  we  travel  to  the  halfway 
point  of  the  year. 
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Following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  upcom- 
ing book  on  hunting  dog  breeds  by  Chuck 
Fergus. 

THE  MARKET  HUNTER  picked  his 
way  through  the  straggling,  chest-high 
birch  and  willow.  He  was  a tall,  lean 
Icelander  with  cleated  boots,  snow  gaiters, 
a leather  strap  for  his  birds,  and  a scarred 
Browning  over-under.  His  gangly  yellow 
Labrador,  all  of  five  months  old,  heeled 
beside  her  master  across  the  snow-covered 
slope. 

I stopped  my  own  hunting  to  watch 
them.  He  moved  steadily  through  the 
thicket,  and  she  with  him,  falling  back 
where  the  shintangle  pinched  in,  resuming 
at  his  side  where  the  growth  allowed  it. 
Two  birds  went  out.  White  as  the  snow,  the 
ptarmigan  flashed  away  above  the  reddish- 
brown  scrub;  one  had  already  fallen  and 
the  second  was  collapsing  in  a puff  of 
feathers  when  the  Browning’s  first  report 
reached  my  ears. 

He  sent  her  for  the  first  bird  and  ac- 
cepted the  retrieve;  with  a quick  hand 
signal  he  released  her  for  the  second.  She 
extracted  it  from  the  depths  of  a patch  of 
creeping  willow,  and  brought  it  back,  her 
tail  wagging  proudly.  The  young  Lab  still 
had  her  milk  teeth.  Already  she  had  fetched 
200  ptarmigan  since  the  season  opened 
two  weeks  earlier,  and,  over  the  next  two 
months,  no  doubt  she  would  retrieve  hun- 
dreds more. 


That  kind  of  performance  at  such  a 
young  age  would  be  too  much  to  ask  of 
many  breeds,  but  not  of  a Labrador  re- 
triever. The  Labrador  is  probably  the  most 
popular  gundog  in  the  world  today,  and  for 
good  reason.  It  learns  quickly.  It  can  fetch 
from  land  or  water.  It  can  be  taught  to  work 
before  the  gun,  flushing  and  then  retriev- 
ing game.  The  Labrador’s  calm,  coopera- 
tive nature  makes  it  a fine  companion;  it  is 
sociable  with  other  dogs  and  hunters. 

The  Labrador  is  strong  and  solidly  built, 
has  short  ears  and  a thick  otterlike  tail,  and, 
overall,  projects  a no-frills,  utilitarian  as- 
pect. Males  weigh  60  to  75  pounds  and 
stand  22  to  24  inches  at  the  shoulder; 
bitches  weigh  55  to  70  and  are  an  inch  or 
two  shorter. 

One  of  the  Labrador’s  excellent  charac- 
teristics is  a short,  dense,  watertight  coat 
that  cleans  easily  and  does  not  pick  up  burs 
and  sticktights.  The  dog  is  not  hampered 
by  a buildup  of  water,  ice  or  mud;  it  does 
not  leave  a mess  on  the  inside  of  a blind  or 
a vehicle ; nor  does  the  hunter  have  to  spend 
an  hour  grooming  the  dog  after  a long  day 
in  the  field.  This  low-maintenance  wrap- 
per comes  in  three  colors:  black  (the  ma- 
jority of  Labs  are  black),  chocolate  (a  rich, 
dark  brown),  and  yellow  (ranging  from  a 
pale  creamy  color  to  a reddish  foxlike  hue). 

Black  is  the  genetically  dominant  color; 
chocolate  and  yellow  are  recessive.  Selec- 
tive breeding  for  a yellow  or  a chocolate 
litter  requires  breeding  yellow  and  choco- 
late dogs,  and  may  produce  pups  with  less 
potential  hunting  ability:  After  all,  nose, 
biddability,  intelligence,  and  hunting  de- 
sire were  not  the  primary  traits  for  which 
the  match  was  made. 

It  is  the  black  Labrador  that  dominates 
the  field  trial  scene  and,  on  average,  makes 
the  more  trainable  companion  and  better 
hunter.  However,  mating  two  excellent 
Labs  (even  two  black  dogs)  may  still  yield 
yellow  or  chocolate  puppies. 

Hunting  dog  authority  Dave  Duffey 
writes:  “I  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  buy,  or  take 
in  for  training,  a yellow  or  chocolate  [La- 
brador] that  had  black  littermates.  But  I'd 
be  pretty  skeptical  about  a pup  from  an  all 
yellow,  all  chocolate,  or  mixed  yellow  and 
chocolate  litter.” 
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The  Labrador  retriever  does  not  come 
from  Labrador;  at  least  not  precisely.  It  is 
an  English  breed.  The  most  recent  scholar- 
ship, by  the  writer  and  dog  fancier  Richard 
Wolters,  suggests  that  it  derives  from  St. 
Hubert's  hound,  a French  dog  brought  to 
England  in  the  1500s.  Fishermen  from 
Devon,  in  western  England,  took  their  St. 
Hubert’s  hounds  with  them  to  Newfound- 
land, an  island  off  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
There  they  were  used  both  for  hunting  and 
to  retrieve  fish  that  would  thrash  off  the 
hook  when  a long  line  was  brought  up  from 
the  ocean. 

Three  centuries  later,  sea  captains  re- 
turned the  breed  to  England;  by  then  it  was 
called  the  St.  John's  dog,  after  the  settle- 
ment in  Newfoundland. 

The  Labrador  retriever  as  we  know  it 
was  developed  in  the  1800s  by  the  aristoc- 
racy in  England  and  Scotland.  The  dogs 
were  used  mainly  on  shoots  sponsored  by 
the  owners  of  large  private  estates.  They 
would  sit  with  their  handlers  while  invited 
guests  shot  pheasants  or  grouse  driven  past 
by  beaters;  when  the  smoke  cleared,  the 
dogs  would  fetch. 

In  the  1920s,  America's  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy got  a taste  of  this  “driven  bird 
shooting,”  and  liked  it.  In  true  Yankee 
fashion,  they  imported  the  British  tradi- 
tion — gamekeepers,  trainers,  dogs  and 
all. 

At  that  time,  two  homegrown  breeds 
dominated  the  retrieving  scene:  the  Ameri- 
can water  spaniel  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
retriever.  Before  long.  Labs  owned  by 
people  with  names  like  Remick  and 
Harriman  and  Carlisle  and  Guggenheim 
were  sweeping  the  retriever  field  trials. 

It  took  a while  for  the  Lab  to  trickle 
down  to  less  well-heeled  hunters,  but  as  the 
breed's  strong  points  and  versatility  be- 
came known,  it  supplanted  the  Chesa- 
peake and  American  water  spaniel  as 
America’s  premier  retriever.  Wolters  esti- 
mates there  are  1 .8  million  hunting  Labs  in 
the  United  States  today. 

The  Labrador  bridges  the  gap  between 

AN  EXCELLENT  ail-purpose  breed,  both  for 
waterfowiers  and  upland  gunners,  the 
Labrador  retriever  is  the  most  popular 
hunting  dog  today. 


today’s  two  other  popular  retrievers,  the 
Chesapeake  and  golden.  The  Chesapeake 
is  bigger,  tougher,  more  rugged:  If  the 
game  is  geese  and  the  weather  brutal,  the 
Chesapeake  will  excel.  The  average  Chesa- 
peake is  more  independent  than  the  Lab, 
less  lovable  (sometimes  to  the  point  of 
irascibility),  and  often  aggressive  toward 
other  dogs  and  humans. 

The  handsome,  affable  golden  stands  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum:  A “soft" 
dog,  it  responds  best  to  praise,  coaxing  and 
repetition  in  training.  When  the  going  gets 
tough,  the  golden  will  Hag  before  the  Chesa- 
peake or  Lab  will.  The  Labrador  is  a more 
versatile  dog  than  either  of  these  other 
breeds.  It  is  generally  more  available,  and 
an  excellent  bet  for  the  home  trainer. 
Overzealous  training  and  beginners'  mis- 
takes rarely  ruin  a Lab. 

The  prospective  Labrador  owner  should 
buy  from  proven  field  trial  or  hunting 
stock,  rather  than  from  show  stock  or  from 
someone  who  simply  “has  Labs”  and  breeds 
them  for  fun  or  to  sell  puppies.  In  the 
retrievers,  field  trial  lines  have  been  devel- 
oped to  produce  trainable,  avid  bird  find- 
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ers:  precisely  the  qualities  that  make  for 
good  hunters.  (Complaints  are  beginning 
to  be  heard,  though,  about  Labs  being  too 
intense  or  high-strung,  keyed  up  for  trial 
work  and  “more  dog”  than  the  average 
hunter  wants  to  train  or  handle.) 

Two  possible  strategies  are  to  buy  from 
another  hunter  whose  dogs  you  have  seen 
in  action,  or  to  find  a litter  produced  by 
dogs  that  have  excelled  in  hunting  re- 
triever tests. These  tests,  conducted  under 
actual  field  conditions,  evaluate  marking, 
retrieving,  tracking  and  quartering  skills. 
Dogs  are  judged  against  a written  standard 
and  win  points  toward  various  rankings. 

At  one  time  Labradors  were  used  al- 
most exclusively  to  fetch  ducks  and  geese. 
When  duck  populations  and  duck  hunting 
opportunities  plummeted  in  the  1960s  and 
’70s,  Labradors  stayed  popular  thanks  to 
their  prowess  at  hunting  upland  birds.  With 
a modest  amount  of  training,  the  fieldbred 
Labrador  will  do  a creditable  job  on  any 
game  the  hunter  wants  to  pursue:  doves, 
pheasants,  woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  Hun- 
garian partridge,  sharptailed  grouse,  prai- 
rie chickens,  sage  grouse,  bobwhite  quail, 
jacksnipe  and  rails. 

Duffey,  who  has  owned  and  trained 
many  Labs,  writes:  “Probably  75  to  80 
percent  of  the  Labs  out  of  hunting  and  field 
trial  stock  will  become  adept  [at]  produc- 


ing upland  birds  for  the  gun,  particularly 
pheasants.  Most  will  learn  to  hunt  in  the 
manner  of  a spaniel,  quartering  after  a 
fashion  and  probing  cover  clumps  within 
gun  range  to  flush  birds  that  would  other- 
wise have  sat  tight  or  sneaked  off.  Even  the 
small  percentage  who  don't  display  much 
natural  ‘hunt,’  if  trained  as  non-slip  re- 
trievers and  kept  under  strict  control,  may 
be  walked  at  heel,  from  whence  they  can  be 
sent  to  pick  up  shot  birds  or  cast  into  a 
likely  clump  to  roust  out  a skulker  on 
pheasant  drives.” 

The  Labrador  makes  a good  house  pet 
and  watchdog.  It  is  sometimes  a bit  robust 
and  rough  for  small  children,  and  its  thick 
tail,  wagged  in  the  wrong  place,  can  clean 
off  a coffee  table.  Not  only  a hunter,  the 
Lab  works  at  herding  stock,  detecting  drugs 
and  guiding  the  blind.  If  any  breed  comes 
close  to  being  an  all-around  dog,  it  is  the 
Labrador  retriever. 

Summary:  Medium  to  large,  exception- 
ally popular  hunting  breed  used  to  retrieve 
ducks  and  geese  and  Hush  a wide  range  of 
upland  birds.  Good  dove  dog.  Mild,  bid- 
dable; can  often  be  hunted  when  less  than 
a year  old.  Coat  requires  almost  no  care. 
Widely  available  in  hunting  and  field  trial 
bloodlines:  Be  careful  to  avoid  pet  and 
show  stock. — Copyright  1992  by  Charles 
Fergus 


Books  in  Brief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Gun  cranks  and  fanciers  of  sporting  classics  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  three  books 
published  years  ago  have  just  been  republished.  Boys  Single  Shot  Rifles,  by  James  J. 
Grant,  597  pp.,  hardcover,  $36;  Twenty-Two  Caliber  Varmint  Rifles,  by  Charles  S. 
Landis,  531  pp.,  hardcover,  $32;  and  The  Muzzle-Loading  Cap  Lock  Rifle,  by  Ned 
Roberts,  432  pp.,  $30,  have  been  recently  published  by  Wolfe  Publishing  Co.,  6471 
Airpark  Dr.,  Prescott,  AZ  86301 . A reprint  of  a 1 967  work  — the  third  in  the  author’s  trilogy 
of  books  on  single-shot  rifles  — Boys’  Single  Shot  Rifles  details  most  makes  of  single- 
shots, from  early  Stevens  models  to  the  popular  Remingtons.  The  author’s  experience 
and  research  made  this  book  a thorough  and  authoritative  reference,  complete  with 
detailed  diagrams.  Twenty-Two  Caliber  Varmint  Rifles  certainly  fits  the  definition  of  a 
classic.  Hunters  and  target  shooters  alike  have  been  referring  to  Landis’s  book  since  it 
was  first  published  almost  50  years  ago.  The  book  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  22 
cartridges,  bullets  and  loads,  often  based  on  the  firsthand  accounts  of  the  riflemen  who 
developed  them.  The  Muzzle-Loading  Cap  Lock  Rifle  covers  everything  from  the  basics 
of  muzzleloading  to  the  mountain  riflesmiths  who  handcrafted  their  own  guns.  Including 
hundreds  of  illustrations  and  photos,  this  is  one  of  the  most  complete  works  available. 
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HUNTING  TURKEYS  is  one  of  the  greatest  bowhunting  challenges,  and  more  archers  are 
taking  up  the  sport.  Here,  a strutting  gobbler  offers  an  ideal  shot  — right  at  the  base  of  the 
wing. 


Turkeys  with  the  Bow 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


BOWHUNTERS  have  almost  the  en- 
tire month  of  May  to  kill  a spring 
gobbler,  and  this  spring  we  won’t  be  re- 
quired to  wear  fluorescent  orange.  The 
safety  regulations  to  take  effect  July  1, 
1992,  will  next  year  require  spring  gobbler 
hunters  to  wear  100  square  inches  of  the 
safety  color  (a  hat  will  suffice)  while  mov- 
ing. 

Regardless,  this  new  regulation  will  be 
no  problem  for  Jack  Brobst,  possibly  the 
world’s  most  successful  turkey  bowhunter 
of  modem  times  in  the  world  (and  subject 
of  my  October  1984  column  here,  “Triple 
Turkey  Trophies”).  For  years  Jack  has 
worn  a fluorescent  orange  hat  when  mov- 
ing through  the  woods  — and  with  good 


reason.  In  1975  he  was  shot  by  another 
hunter  only  30  yards  away.  Fortunately, 
heavy  brush  separated  Jack  and  the  load  of 
No.  6s.  The  shot  penetrated  only  his  left 
pant  leg,  leaving  him  with  nothing  more 
serious  than  stinging  marks.  More  on  Jack 
later. 

This  fall,  turkey  hunters  will  be  re- 
quired to  wear  250  square  inches  of  blaze 
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orange  — visible  from  360  degrees  — at 
all  times.  A hat  and  vest  will  satisfy  this 
requirement.  Incidentally,  the  regulation 
will  also  apply  to  whitetail  archers  during 
the  new,  bucks-only  extension  of  the  ar- 
chery deer  season,  November  2-7. 

What  does  it  this  mean  to  the  increasing 
number  of  hunters  who  attempt  to  fill  their 
turkey  tags  with  the  bow?  Traditionally, 
bowhunters  are  totally  camouflaged.  I don’t 
know  of  any  archers  being  involved  in  any 
turkey  hunting  accidents,  but  that  could  be 
because  few  archers  pursue  that  angle  of 
the  sport.  Nevertheless,  camouflaged 
bowhunters  can  be  un- 
witting and  unw'illing 
targets  of  careless 
sportsmen. 

Studies  in  Missouri, 

Virginia  and  New  Jer- 
sey indicate  that  tur- 
key hunting  success 
rates  are  diminished 
when  fluorescent  or- 
ange clothing  or  hunter 
alert  bands  are  em- 
ployed at  the  calling 
site.  From  that  perspec- 
tive it  appears  the  chal- 
lenge will  be  greater 
during  the  fall.  In  the 
spring,  though,  wear- 
ing fluorescent  orange 
only  while  moving 
should  make  little  dif- 
ference. 

In  all  the  surveys 
I’ve  seen,  though,  none 
dealt  with  fall  turkey  hunting.  In  autumn, 
a good  percentage  of  the  turkeys  are  young 
of  the  year,  which  are  somewhat  less  wary 
than  adult  birds. 

In  the  early  years  of  spring  hunting, 
which  began  May  6,  1968,  we  gave  little 
thought  to  accidental  shootings.  We  kicked 
off  that  first  opener  from  the  late  Lou 
Stevenson’s  home  in  Wellsboro.  Lou  did 
the  calling.  Den  Austin,  then  president  of 
the  Quebec  Outdoor  Writers  Association, 
and  the  late  Harry  Allaman  stood  guard 
with  shotguns.  Earl  Wise,  Jr.,  and  I also 
took  stands.  He  carried  a camera  and  I had 
a bow. 


PATIENCE,  careful  planning  and  good 
shooting  are  the  keys  to  successful 
turkey  hunting  with  the  bow,  and  few 
do  it  better  than  Jack  Brobst. 


He  and  I watched  a big  gobbler  strut  by, 
but  I held  back  to  avoid  fouling  up  the  shot 
that  came  from  Harry’s  gun  moments  later. 
The  turkey  weighed  a fraction  over  20 
pounds  and  was  one  of  the  first  spring 
gobblers  taken  legally  in  modern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Harry  had  the  bird;  I had  the  fever. 

What  I lacked  was  learning.  The  next 
gobbler  I heard,  a week  later,  responded  to 
my  mouth  call.  He  immediately  answered 
a call  I had  made  just  to  check  an  area  I 
wanted  to  hunt.  He  came  hunting  me.  At  20 
yards,  despite  good  "deer”  camouflage 
and  the  dense  foliage 
of  the  hedgerow  where 
I ’ d taken  cover,  the  bird 
spotted  me. 

After  disappearing, 
the  tom  again  re- 
sponded and  eventually 
flew  into  a solitary  tree 
where  his  gobbles 
should  have  brought 
hunters  in  from  half  a 
mile  from  all  around.  I 
finally  called  him  down 
from  the  tree  and  he 
offered  a 50-yard  run- 
ning shot  — my  first 
try  ever  for  a turkey. 

I’m  not  a good 
caller,  but  the  turkeys 
don’t  know  it.  I brought 
in  a gobbler  for  a friend 
who  admitted  (two 
years  later)  that  he 
thought  the  bird  was 
another  hunter  and  stepped  out  on  a log- 
ging road  for  a look. 

Harry  Allaman  wanted  video  of  me 
shooting  at  a turkey  with  a bow  for  his 
television  show.  I called  in  two  turkeys,  but 
they  came  right  at  Harry.  He  had  to  shoot 
in  self  defense  at  14  yards,  but  his  gun 
barrel  got  caught  in  the  twigs  of  a fallen 
branch.  Harry  missed  that  chance,  as  he  did 
with  a wingshot  he  took  as  an  afterthought. 

In  another  instance,  Fred  Paden,  a some- 
times hunting  and  fishing  associate  who 
had  already  taken  his  spring  gobbler,  of- 
fered to  back  me  up  with  a mouth  call.  With 
me  still  waiting  for  my  first  spring  gobbler. 
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and  because  Fred  can  make  a mouth  call 
sound  better  than  most  turkey  hens,  I 
jumped  at  the  chance.  We  were  setting  up 
at  a remote  mountain  spot  when  I moved  in 
front  of  him  and  faced  the  direction  from 
which  a turkey  was  most  likely  to  come. 
Suddenly,  Fred  gave  me  a “Psssst,”  and 
motioned  downward. 

Figuring  he  had  a gobbler  in  view,  I 
flattened  myself  against  a slanting  rock 
outcrop.  Moments  later  two  gobblers 
sounded  off;  they  were  coming  right  to- 
ward me,  too  close  for  me  to  move.  I was 
fully  exposed.  The  first  walked  by  within 
30  feet.  Fred  purred  with  his  call  just  as  the 
second  bird  appeared  — right  behind  the 
first. 

With  two  toms  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, I dared  not  move.  About  that  time 
the  first  turkey  flew;  the  second  ran  down 
the  mountain  as  my  arrow,  at  about  30 
yards,  bit  the  dirt.  I found  out  later  that  Fred 
had  initially  signalled  me  only  to  take 
cover,  that  he  had  no  idea  any  bird  was 
around  at  that  point. 

As  far  as  turkeys  and  color  go,  1 had  an 
experience  deer  hunting  in  Michigan  where 
I wore  a red  (not  fluorescent)  camouflage 
suit.  While  on  stand  at  a bait  site  (legal  in 
Michigan),  a flock  of  more  than  25  turkeys 
came  within  30  feet.  I was  only  partly 
hidden  behind  a smallish  tree.  They  came 
and  went,  however,  without  paying  me  any 
attention.  They  weren't  in  season,  by  the 
way. 

In  1984,  when  I covered  Jack  Brobst’s 
exploits  on  bowhunting  for  turkeys,  he  was 
engaged  in  a life-threatening  surgical  battle 
that  had  him  paralyzed  on  his  left  side.  He 
recovered  about  50  percent  of  the  use  of 
muscles,  but  not  the  vision  in  his  left  eye. 
Because  his  dominant  eye  had  been  the  left 
and  that  he  had  always  been  an  instinctive 
left-handed  shooter,  getting  back  into  ar- 
chery was  a big  obstacle  for  him. 

He  was  unable  to  hunt  that  fall.  But  by 
the  next  spring  he  was  able  to  get  around  by 
using  a cane.  He  continued  to  shoot  left- 

DECOYScan  be  a big  help  to  the  bowhunter. 
Jack  Brobst  uses  two  to  better  catch  the 
attention  of  incoming  gobblers.  Proper 
decoy  positioning  can  be  important  in  setting 
up  a good  shot. 


handed,  sticking  to  recurves  and  longbows, 
but  using  his  right  eye. 

Since  then  Jack  has  upped  his  score  on 
turkeys  to  27,  all  gobblers.  All  have  been 
Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestris , or  eastern 
subspecies,  the  largest  of  North  America’s 
turkeys.  And  compared  to  the  turkeys  I’ve 
seen  out  West,  it  seems  the  most  wary. 
Perhaps  the  intense  hunting  pressure  in  the 
East  has  sharpened  the  inherent  instincts  of 
silvestris  to  the  point  that  gobblers  seldom 
make  mistakes  — except  during  the  spring 
mating  season. 

A Minority 

While  bowmen  who  hunt  turkeys 
have  — in  modern  times  — been  in  the 
minority  compared  to  those  using  fire- 
arms, some  notable  archers  have,  nonethe- 
less, attained  success  in  the  turkey  woods. 
Around  1870,  J.  Maurice  Thompson,  of 
Witchery  of  Archery  fame,  shot  a wild 
turkey  in  Florida  at  an  estimated  distance 
of  150  yards.  He  admitted  to  shooting  at  a 
flock;  the  kill  was  more  accident  than  skill. 
He  didn’t  even  report  whether  it  was  a hen 
or  a tom. 

Hiram  J.  Grogan  reported  in  his  book 
Modern  Bow  Hunting  that  his  brother  shot 
a gobbler  with  his  bow  sometime  before 
1958.  Many  years  ago.  Outdoor  Life  re- 
ported an  incident  in  which  an  archer  shot 
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a turkey  on  the  wing;  the  story  was  backed 
up  with  photos. 

A school  teacher  I know,  Joseph  H. 
McMullen,  took  three  turkeys  with  the 
bow  before  1970.  Up  to  that  time,  those 
were  the  only  archery  kills  I knew  of. 
Wayne  Cotner,  Danville,  shot  a hen  that 
wandered  in  to  his  deer  tree  stand  some 
years  ago  when  the  deer  and  turkey  seasons 
overlapped  a few  days. 

Certainly  there  have  been  others,  but 
shooting  a turkey  with  an  arrow  was  so  rare 
that  each  incident  was  a special  event 
wherever  and  whenever  it  occurred. 

That  was  before  I met  Jack  Brobst.  The 
natural  question  was,  “How  do  you  do  it?” 
Obviously  there  are  cer- 
tain basics  to  which  all  of 
us  are  tied  — bow,  ar- 
rows, camouflage  and 
call. 

Despite  his  successes. 

Jack  claims  that  he  is  not 
a good  instinctive  shooter. 

Consequently,  he  does  at- 
tach a one-pin  sight  on  his 
recurve,  set  at  20  yards. 

He  advises  no  more  than 
one  pin.  He  won’t  shoot 
beyond  20  yards. 

He  does  shoot  his  longbows  instinc- 
tively. In  deference  to  the  finish  on  his 
custom-made  bows,  he  uses  sleeves  or 
socks,  or  if  it’s  raining  he  attaches  camou- 
flage tape  because  wet  sleeves  will  slow 
the  bow.  His  bows  are  in  the  60-  to  65- 
pound  range  because  it  takes  power  to 
penetrate  a gobbler's  feathers  and  heavy 
body. 

Jack  recommends  no  particular  arrow, 
other  than  those  that  lly  straight,  a choice 
each  archer  must  make  by  testing  various 
types.  He  does  say  they  should  be  camou- 
flaged, including  the  fletching.  Jack  also 
adds  an  Adder  or  similar  arrow  retarder. 
These  asterisk-shape  attachments  go  be- 
hind the  broadhead  and  prevent  pass- 
throughs; they  also  provide  some  shock 
value.  He  attaches  them  backward  to  get 
maximum  results.  The  Scorpio  is  recom- 
mended for  wooden  arrows.  Any  good 
broadhead,  providing  it’s  razor  sharp,  will 
suffice.  Jack  prefers  three  blades. 


When  it  comes  to  camouflage,  Jack 
goes  all  out,  including  a head  net.  If  he 
doesn’t  wear  gloves,  he  applies  caino 
makeup  to  his  hands.  And  he  uses  different 
shades  of  camouflage  in  spring  and  fall  to 
match  the  foliage  as  closely  as  possible. 

Of  course,  his  strategy  is  also  geared  to 
the  season.  In  the  fall.  Jack  usually  tries  to 
break  up  a flock  of  gobblers  before  he 
begins  calling.  Or,  if  he  can  find  a roosting 
bird,  he  knows  he’s  in  business.  Otherwise 
he  seeks  out  male  birds  he’s  discovered  in 
pre-season  scouting. 

Two  additions  to  the  normal  flashlight 
and  compass  that  all  hunters  should  carry 
are  a crow  call  and/or  an  owl  hooter  to 
locate  birds  in  the  spring. 
Jack  also  takes  a camou- 
flaged stool  and  two  de- 
coys, which  he  carries  in  a 
camouflaged  bag.  He  sets 
up  the  decoys  15  to  20 
yards  from  his  calling  lo- 
cation. 

Jack  uses  diaphragm 
calls  and  a slate  call.  His 
use  of  these  calls  is  a story 
in  itself,  and  I won’t  bor- 
row from  his  book  with 
Dr.  David  Samuel,  Bowhunting  for  Tur- 
keys, which  tells  all.  Copies  are  available 
from  Jack  at  R.R.  2,  Box  2 1 72,  Bangor,  PA 
18013  ($10  plus  $1  postage). 

Possibly  the  largest  turkey  ever  taken 
with  the  bow  is  the  24-pound,  10-ounce 
bird  Deano  Farkas,  Allentown,  shot  in  Pike 
County  in  1980.  It  was  so  registered  by  the 
American  Bowhunters’  Council.  Uncon- 
firmed rumors  tell  of  a 28-pounder  taken  in 
New  Jersey. 

One  of  archery’s  best  known,  award- 
winning turkey  callers  and  all-around 
bowhunter,  Ben  Rogers  Lee,  was  killed 
last  October  in  an  auto  accident  near  his 
home  in  Jackson,  Alabama.  He  was  46 
years  old.  We  had  a floating  date  to  bowhunt 
turkeys  together.  In  an  autographed  copy 
of  Ben  Lee ’s  Formula  for  Deer  Hunting,  he 
added  the  note,  “Look  forward  to  hunting 
with  you  soon.”  The  book  was  dedicated  to 
his  turkey  hunter  daughter,  Gail,  who  was 
killed  in  an  auto  accident  on  October  28, 
1985. 


There  are  certain 
basics  that  apply  to 
bowhunting  tur- 
keys — they  include 
bow , arrows , camou- 
flage and  calls. 
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JIM  PEIGHTAL  fired  a three-shot  group  measuring  less  than  three  inches  at  100  yards.  He 
used  a Remington  pump  with  screw-in  chokes  to  shoot  Federal’s  12-gauge  sabot  slug 
ammo.  A low-powered  scope  can  be  a great  slug-shooting  aid. 


A Look  at  Shotgun  Slugs 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


GRIPPING  HIS  25-20,  the  teenager 
watched  a distant  buck  loping  to- 
ward him.  The  deer  was  following  a creek 
that  flowed  into  the  woods  where  the  young 
man  waited.  If  the  buck  didn't  spook,  it 
would  pass  well  within  shooting  distance. 

But  then  a shot  rang  out,  followed  quickly 
by  another.  The  buck  whirled  and  raced  for 
a crabapple  thicket  a few  yards  from  the 
creek.  Just  as  it  reached  the  thicket,  a third 
shot  cut  through  the  chill  morning  air  and 
the  buck  went  down. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wide  flat,  a 
hunter  came  out  of  a pine  stand  and  ran 
across  the  field.  The  dejected  teenager 
ambled  over  to  see  the  buck  that  was 
almost  his.  He  recognized  the  successful 
hunter  and  for  several  minutes  listened  to 
the  man’s  claim  of  having  the  best  punkin 


ball  shotgun  in  the  county.  The  young 
nimrod  had  little  ballistics  knowledge,  but 
he  knew  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  make 
an  accurate  shot  with  a punkin  ball  much 
beyond  50  yards,  let  alone  a couple  hun- 
dred. 

Many  rifle  hunters  have  little  respect 
for  the  shotgun  rifled  slug;  some  feel  it  has 
no  place  in  the  woods.  But  the  picture  is 
changing,  and  rightfully  so. 
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Urbanization  and  industrial  develop- 
ment have  created  large  areas  where  deer 
are  plentiful,  but  where  rifles  cannot  be 
used  safely.  Among  the  most  reasonable 
alternatives  is  the  shotgun  slug.  The  slug 
doesn’t  carry  as  far  as  a big  game  rifle 
bullet,  and  it’s  less  prone  to  ricochet. 

The  round  ball  dates  back  to  the  first 
shoulder-fired  guns.  The  ball  was  simply 
blown  out  of  the  muzzle  by  expanding  gas. 
There  were  no  grooved  barrels  in  those 
days,  to  spin  the  ball  and  stabilize  its  flight. 
From  the  instant  it  exited  the  muzzle,  the 
round  ball  was  on  its  own.  Not  surprising 
by  today’s  standards,  beyond  40  yards 
there  was  little  accuracy  to  it. 

Eventually,  instead  of  using  a round 
ball,  an  elongated  lead  cone  was  used. 
Then  Massachusetts  deer  hunter  Karl  Fos- 
ter cut  grooves  in  his  shotgun  slugs  so 
they’d  spin  in  flight  much  like  a rifle  bullet. 
The  idea  caught  on. 

Befoie  long  factories  were  turning  out 
slugs  with  angled  vanes.  Whether  the  vanes 
cause  the  slug  to  rotate  fast  enough  for 
stability  is  debatable.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
me  that  because  vane  cuts  can  sometimes 
be  seen  in  paper  targets,  the  slugs  aren’t 
spinning.  I more  or  less  buy  that  theory, 
and  I believe  it’s  the  slug's  heavy  front  end 
that  keeps  it  flying  true. 

Many  shotgunners  believe  firing  slugs 
in  a full-choke  barrel  will  shoot  out  the 
choke.  In  actuality,  though,  the  soft  lead 
compresses  as  the  slug  passes  through  the 
choke  area;  so  that  old  myth  is  incorrect. 

The  rifled  shotgun  barrel  also  offers  a 
significant  improvement  in  accuracy.  To 
add  icing  to  the  cake,  sabot  (pronounced 
“say-bo”)  slugs  are  accurate  far  beyond  the 
50-  or  60-yard  effective  range  of  conven- 
tional, Foster  type  rifled  slugs. 


Slug-shooting  shotguns,  however,  can 
be  temperamental  when  it  comes  to  differ- 
ent brands  of  ammunition.  Much  like  22 
rimfires,  I’ve  found  some  shotguns  that 
shoot  some  types  of  slugs  very  well,  but 
other  types  not  so  well.  I’m  convinced  a 
person  should  try  several  brands  by  shoot- 
ing three-shot  groups  to  see  which  works 
best. 

Should  the  shotgun  slug  be  used  for 
shots  much  beyond  60  yards?  The  main 
drawback  of  firing  the  Foster-type  slug 
from  a smoothbore  is  its  lack  of  accuracy 
beyond  50  yards,  even  though  there’s 
enough  remaining  energy  to  make  kills  out 
to  100  yards  or  more.  With  that  limitation 
in  mind,  hunters  should  simply  refrain 
from  taking  shots  beyond  75  yards. 

The  rifled  shotgun  barrel  significantly 
improves  the  accuracy  potential  of  a rifled 
slug,  but  the  nearly  1 -ounce  slug  does  not 
possess  the  ballistics  necessary  for  long 
range  shooting.  A 405-gfain  Foster  type 
slug  has  a sectional  density  of  .121  and  a 
ballistic  coefficient  of  only  .064,  hardly 
figures  that  qualify  it  for  long  ranges. 

Before  veteran  slug  users  come  down 
on  me  for  making  that  statement,  I’ve  seen 
printed  results  from  handloaders  using  the 
Brenneke  and  Vitt/Boos  rifled  slugs  show- 
ing five-shot  groups  under  1 0 inches  at  200 
yards.  That’s  certainly  sufficient  accuracy 
for  the  deer  woods. 

But  what  about  energy?  Remington  fac- 
tory figures  show  its  3-inch  1 2-gauge  Slug- 
ger shell  fired  in  a 30-inch  test  barrel  has  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  1,760  fps  and  a muzzle 
energy  of  3,009  foot-pounds.  The  23/4-inch 
version  produces  1,680  fps  and  2,741  foot- 
pounds at  the  muzzle.  No  downrange  fig- 
ures are  given. 

I have  figures  for  the  Brenneke  12- 
gauge  slug  that  show  a muzzle  velocity  of 
1,565  fps  with  2,545  foot-pounds  of  en- 
ergy. At  100  yards,  velocity  is  just  under 
1,100,  but  energy  is  still  strong,  at  slightly 
more  than  1,300  foot-pounds. 

At  200  yards,  both  velocity  and  energy 

SABOT  AMMO  tends  to  be  more  accurate  at 
longer  ranges,  and  because  the  sabot 
protects  the  slug  during  firing,  it  retains  its 
shape  to  the  target.  The  slug  at  right  was 
recovered  from  a 100-yard  backstop. 
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SHOTGUN  SLUGS  come  in  different 
styles.  Show  left  to  right  are  the  old 
punkin  ball,  a Foster  type  slug,  Brenneke 
slug  and  Federal’s  sabot  slug  (without 
sabot).  The  slug’s  evolution  has  made  it 
a more  efficient  hunting  tool. 

figures  fall  below  900.  It  seems  to  me 
that  neither  Foster  nor  Brenneke  slugs 
could  be  effective  beyond  175  yards.  In 
practice.  I’d  settle  for  125  yards,  but  that’s 
still  a long  shot  as  far  as  accuracy  is 
concerned. 

Winchester  recently  announced  the 
purchase  of  Ballistic  Research  Industries, 
maker  of  the  BRI  shotgun  slug.  Federal 
also  makes  a version  of  the  BRI  slug. 
Therefore,  it’s  reasonable  to  assume  that 
both  companies  will  go  all  out  to  improve 
the  sabot  shotgun  slug. 

According  to  ballistic  reports,  the  sabot 
slug  is  a vast  improvement  over  the  Foster 
type.  Further  improvement  by  Federal  and 
Winchester  would  certainly  give  the  big 
game  hunter  a more  accurate  shotgun  round, 
but,  almost  as  importantly,  it  will  remove 
the  stigma  that  hangs  over  the  hunters 
forced  to  use  slugs. 

Sabot  bullets  aren’t  new.  The  BRI  round 
came  on  the  scene  around  1969  or  '70.  In 
the  late  ’70s,  Remington  came  out  with  a 
sabot  bullet  for  its  Accelerator  centerfire 
rifle  cartridge.  In  case  you're  wondering 
about  the  French  word  “sabot,”  it  means 
shoe.  As  a shoe  more  or  less  wraps  around 
the  foot,  the  sabot  encloses  a bullet.  The 
plastic  holder  or  carrier  serves  several 
purposes. 

A punkin  ball  or  Foster  type  slug  doesn’  t 
fit  the  inside  of  the  bore  snugly.  As  a result, 
it  wobbles  slightly  as  it  travels  down  the 
barrel  upon  firing.  Other  slugs,  such  as 
Brenneke  and  Fiocchi,  have  wads  attached 
to  the  rear  of  a vaned  slug,  and  the  wads  act 
as  gas  seals  and  steering  devices.  They 
probably  keep  the  slug  from  bouncing 
from  one  side  of  the  bore  to  the  other. 

A sabot  such  as  the  one  used  on  a BRI 
round  supports  the  slug  as  it  travels  down 
the  bore.  As  the  unit  exits  the  muzzle,  air 
resistance  separates  the  sabot  halves  and 
they  fall  to  the  ground  20  to  40  yards 
downrange.  I found  several  sabot  halves  a 
short  distance  beyond  a 50-yard  target. 


The  plastic  sabot  stabilizes  a slug  for  its 
trip  down  the  barrel,  and  to  some  extent  it 
also  protects  the  lead  from  being  deformed, 
especially  out  at  the  choke.  We  know  that 
most  rifled  slugs  are  somewhat  shortened 
and  deformed  in  the  bore.  The  BRI  bullet 
leaves  the  bore  unscathed  and  unharmed. 
This  certainly  contributes  to  accuracy. 

To  shift  the  sabot  slug's  center  of  grav- 
ity forward,  the  rear  is  bored  out  and 
plugged.  The  slugs  I fired  on  the  50-yard 
range  were  445-grain  BRIs.  They  were 
plugged  with  wood.  Federal  uses  plastic 
plugs. 

The  sabot  slug  can  be  successfully  used 
in  smoothbores,  rifled  barrels  and  those 
with  screw-in  choke  tubes. 

Jim  Peightal  and  I fired  three-shot  groups 
at  50  and  100  yards  with  Federal's  12- 
gauge  23A-inch  Premium  Sabot  slugs.  They 
are  450-grain  hollow-points.  At  50  yards, 
groups  were  less  than  two  inches,  and 
several  were  jagged  one-holers.  At  100,  all 
groups  stayed  under  five  inches.  We  used 
a Remington  870  Magnum  with  screw-in 
chokes. 

Jim’s  best  effort  was  a 23/4-inch  group  at 
100  yards;  many  fell  in  the  37:-  to  47:-inch 
class.  I’m  convinced  this  Federal  ammo 
fired  in  a rifled  shotgun  barrel  will  meet  the 
accuracy  demands  of  deer  hunting. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  the  shot- 
gun slug  hunter?  Taking  into  account  the 
recent  emphasis  in  shotgun  slug  develop- 
ment, it  seems  likely  that  a new  era  is  on  the 
horizon.  The  hunting  scene  is  changing  as 
human  development  encroaches  on  once- 
wild  habitat.  Deer  are  increasingly  found 
close  to  man  and  his  dwellings,  too  close 
for  rifles. 

The  spotlight  is  now  on  the  shotgun,  and 
it’s  hoped  research  and  development  can 
make  the  rifled  shotgun  as  effective  at  150 
yards  as  the  centerfire  rifle  is  at  300. 1 think 
that  day  is  just  around  the  comer. 
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The  Nature  Conservancy  and 
Missouri’s  Department  of  Conservation 
have  completed  a land  acquisition  that 
will  protect  126  square  miles  in  the  heart 
of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  According  to 
the  Journal  of  Forestry,  the  region  has 
the  highest  concentration  of  rare  plant 
and  animal  species  in  the  state,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ecosystems  in 
the  Midwest. 

Gun  Week  reports  that  Rep.  Major 
Owens  (NY)  has  filed  a resolution  in 
Congress  proposing  to  repeal  the 
Second  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  newspaper  quotes 
Owens  as  saying  “ only  a barbaric 
society”  would  continue  to  permit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  firearms 
because  of  a constitutional  provision. 

While  the  U.S.  government,  loggers 
and  environmentalists  continue  to  battle 
over  Pacific  Northwest  forests  and  the 
fate  of  the  endangered  spotted  owl, 
Australians  have  made  a decision 
concerning  their  wildlife.  A recent  court 
ruling  stopped  logging  on  Australia’s 
public  forests  in  order  to  protect  the 
sooty  owl  and  22  other  species. 

New  York’s  1991  bear  season 
brought  one  of  the  largest  bruins  ever 
taken  in  the  state  — 688  pounds  — and 
the  biggest  ever  to  come  from  the 
Catskill  region.  Daniel  O’Keefe,  18, 
killed  the  bear  with  two  shots  from  his 
30-30,  Outdoor  Life  reports. 


The  U.S.  Park  Service  is  weakened  by 
internal  problems  and  plagued  by  outside 
pressures  to  the  point  that  it  may  no 
longer  be  able  to  do  its  job,  according  to 
a story  in  the  Washington  Post.  A panel 
commissioned  to  examine  the  service 
found  a lack  of  leadership  was  hurting 
the  agency’s  ability  to  fend  for  itself  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  that  the  organization 
needs  to  be  more  aggressive  in  battling 
threats  from  outside  — commercial  and 
recreational  projects,  and  resource 
extraction  activities  taking  place  just 
outside  park  boundaries.  The  U.S.  Park 
Service  is  responsible  for  359  national 
parks,  historic  sites,  monuments, 
battlefields  and  other  properties. 

Namibian  officials  have  decided  to 
begin  killing  wildlife  to  provide  food  for 
their  hungry  citizens,  who  are  suffering 
from  southern  Africa’s  worst- ever 
drought.  The  animals  most  likely  to  be 
taken  for  food  include  gemsbok  and 
springbok,  members  of  the  antelope 
family. 

A distemper  virus  responsible  for 
killing  thousands  of  seals  in  Europe  has 
been  found  in  the  bodies  of  eight  seals 
that  died  off  the  northeastern  U.S.  The 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Admininstration  has  begun  to  survey  the 
seal  population  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  outbreak.  The  virus  killed  17,000 
seals  in  Europe  during  a three-month 
period  in  1988. 

The  Missouri  Trappers  Association 
recently  donated  trapping  handbooks  to 
each  of  the  state’s  544  public  school 
districts.  The  handbooks,  written  for 
grades  six  through  12,  are  designed  to 
help  young  trappers  learn  proper  ethics 
and  modern  and  humane  methods  of 
harvesting  furbearers. 


Answers:  All  statements  are  true. 
For  more  information  on  building 
and  maintaining  bluebird  nesting 
boxes,  contact  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. 
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Shown  here  are  seven  publications  avail- 
able from  the  Game  Commission.  All  prices 
include  tax,  handling  and  postage.  When 
ordering  ask  for  a complete  list  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  free  and  paid  publica- 
tions. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


The  Shooter’s  Corner,  by  Don  Lewis  $15 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  . . $10 
Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  James  and 

Lillian  Wakeley $10 

The  Wingless  Crow,  by  Charles  Fergus $10 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth 

Doutt  et  al $ 4 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Ned  Smith $ 4 

Pennsylvania  Wild  Game  Cookbook $ 4 
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10th  Anniversary  Waterfowl  Stamp 

“Beaver  Pond  Canadas”  by  renowned  Pennsylvania  wildlife 
artist  Bob  Sopchick  is  the  10th  “duck”  stamp  offered  by  the 
Game  Commission.  Funds  derived  from  stamp  and  print  sales 
are  used  for  wetland  acquisition,  habitat  development  and 
waterfowl-related  education  programs.  Stamps  cost  $5.50 
each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four,  and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of 
ten,  delivered.  For  a savings,  the  cost  of  five  or  more  10-stamp 
sheets,  in  any  combination  of  years,  is  $40  per  sheet.  The  1990 
stamps  will  be  available  through  December  1992,  at  which 
time  all  remaining  supplies  will  be  destroyed. 

Stamps  are  available  at  the  Game  Commission  Harrisburg 
headquarters,  region  offices,  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Areas,  and  at  participating  hunting 
license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  A limited  edition  of 
signed  and  numbered  prints  of  this  design  are  available 
from  art  dealers  and  galleries. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  CHARTS 

'JfatiaKaltff  'KJclcUi^c  NED  SMITH 

SET  NO.  1 (20"  x 30")-  $6  delivered 

Winter  Birds,  Marsh  and  Water  Birds,  Waterfowl,  Birds  of  Prey 

SET  NO.  2 (20"  x 30")-$6  delivered 

Mammals  of  Farm  and  Woodlot,  Mammals  of  the  Mountains,  Birds  of  the  Forest, 

Birds  of  Field  and  Garden 

SET  NO.  3 (11"  x 14")  — $5  delivered 

All  eight  charts  listed  in  Set  No.  1 and  Set  No.  2 

(Individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size) 
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Evolution 

MANY  THANKS  for  the  comments  regarding  recent  changes  to  the  maga- 
zine. We  heard  a good  bit  about  the  glossy  paper  that  made  its  debut  with 
the  January  issue  — most  folks  liked  it,  some  didn't.  The  coated,  recycled  stock 
has  enhanced  the  reproduction  of  our  illustrations,  particularly  the  black-and- 
white  photos.  We’re  pleased  with  the  improved,  consistent  sharpness  the  new 
paper  brought. 

The  second,  broader  change  to  the  magazine  involves  a move  to  desktop 
publishing.  The  equipment  and  attendant  software  now  perched  on  staffers’  desks 
might  interest  some  of  you:  Swan  486  processing  units  (fast  machines  by  current 
standards);  WordPerfect  5.1  for  word  processing;  PageMaker  4.0  for  graphic 
design;  a Hewlett-Packard  scanner  and  OmniPage  software  for  inputting  manu- 
scripts; and  Hewlett-Packard  laser  printers  to  output  our  page  proofs. 

Not  to  bore  anyone  with  too  much  detail,  suffice  to  say  the  advent  of  the 
computer  age  here  has  streamlined  our  production  schedule.  The  turnaround  time 
on  handling  copy  through  a typesetter  was  two  to  three  weeks.  Add  to  that  the 
laborious  and  time-consuming  task  of  cutting  and  pasting  type  galleys  by  hand 
to  produce  layouts.  All  that  work  is  now  done  electronically,  in-house,  which 
allows  us  to  work  more  quickly  and  more  accurately,  and  with  greater  control  over 
the  final  product.  A major  benefit  is  that  we  have  more  time  to  plan  and  develop 
what  you  see  in  the  magazine. 

Because  the  publication  process  is  so  much  swifter,  we  can  provide  readers 
with  more  timely  material;  it  no  longer  takes  three  months  between,  say,  a 
Commission  meeting  and  when  we  can  cover  it  in  GAME  NEWS. 

The  other  big  advantage  to  the  desktop  system  is  the  flexibility  it  affords  in 
terms  of  graphic  design.  No  longer  are  we  restricted  in  the  way  we  handle  the 
magazine’s  visual  elements  — page  format,  type  styles  and  graphic  illustrations. 
The  new  system  has  resulted  in  a publication  we  believe  is  much  more  attractive, 
readable  and  efficient. 

The  magazine  has  changed  editorially,  too.  Because  we're  now  able  to  tailor 
a given  story  to  a certain  number  of  pages,  news  items  have  moved  out  of  the 
feature  pages  (where  they  might  be  missed)  and  presented  in  a comprehensive 
“Conservation  News”  section.  We’re  also  expanding  our  coverage  of  Commis- 
sion activities.  The  research  and  accomplishments  of  wildlife  management  and 
land  management  personnel,  together  with  the  vigilance  of  our  law  enforcement 
officers,  are  vital  to  protect  the  natural  resources  we  all  enjoy,  and  we  hope  to 
provide  better  coverage  of  these  aspects  in  the  future. 

GAME  NEWS  has  always  been  evolving  in  order  to  better  serve  its  large  and 
diverse  readership,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  If  you  have  comments  concerning 
the  magazine,  please  drop  us  a line.  — J.  Scott  Rupp 


Chucks,  Another  Way 

Hunters  are  not  permitted  to  use  rifles  in  the  Southeast  Spe- 
cial Regulations  Area , but  hunters  armed  with  shotguns  and 
a little  know-how  can  still  enjoy  great  varmint  shooting. 

By  Steve  Springer 


HIS  RUSSET  coat  caught 
the  sun’s  rays  on  this 
aging  summer  day,  and  he  ap- 
peared almost  as  red  as  the 
deer  with  which  he  shared  this 
meadow.  Always  alert,  even 
while  busily  feeding  on  the 
succulent  alfalfa,  this  particu- 
lar chuck  was,  for  the  moment, 
quite  safe. 

Had  this  been  the  previous 
season  the  80-yard  shot  would 
have  been  extremely  easy  be- 
cause my  ordnance  would  have 
been  spitting  a single  projec- 
tile at  high  velocity,  guided  by  the  crosshairs  of  a variable-power 
scope.  But  things  change,  and  this  season  the  game  laws  prudently 
pronounced  different  armament  for  those  who  hunt  in  specific 
areas.  Being  adaptable  and,  heeding  the  pleas  from  my  farmer 
hosts,  new  methods  were  necessary  — shotguns  seemed  the  most 
efficient  means  to  control  the  chuck  population. 

My  sons,  Joseph  and  Stephen,  and  I are  fortunate  to  have  good 
hunting  opportunities  here  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. One  of  the  keys  to  this  happy  situation  is  knowing  our  hosts 
on  a year-round  basis,  not  just  during  the  '‘regular”  seasons.  A 
farmer’s  money  is  invested  in  the  earth.  And  when  old  Marmota 
monax  establishes  residence  near  a cash  crop  such  as  soy  beans  or 
alfalfa  the  farmer  becomes  understandably  irate. 

Some  of  our  rural  friends  expressed  concern  when  the  Game 
Commission  expanded  the  Special  Firearms  Regulation  areas  to 
include  their  farms.  One  dairy  farmer,  who  happened  to  have  a 
particularly  high  groundhog  population,  asked  if  we  were  going 
to  desert  him  now  that  rifles  were  forbidden.  I assured  him  a 
solution  was  in  the  works. 

This  was  a new  game,  having  never  hunted  woodchucks  with 
anything  but  a rifle.  Certain  priorities  had  to  be  established. 
Human  safety  (the  primary  reason  for  the  change  in  the  Game 
Laws),  a humane  kill,  and  a fairly  efficient  success  rate  to  alleviate 
farmers’  problems  seemed  to  complete  the  list  of  goals. 

Consequently,  a check  of  the  Springer  family  arsenal  was  the 
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first  step.  After  carefully  considering  the 
various  gauges,  which  included  12,  16  and 
20.  Stephen  said,  “Chucks  can  be  tough  old 
customers  with  a thick  hide  and  coat,  so  the 
12-gauge  would  probably  be  the  best 
choice.” 

We  agreed  and  chose  an  Ithaca  Model 
37  pump  shotgun  bored  full  choke  and  an 
old  Winchester  Model  50  semi-automatic 
equipped  with  a Poly-Choke.  Both  of  these 
shotguns  have  23A-inch  chambers,  which 
would  affect  our  choice  of  ammunition. 
Shot  size  for  small  game,  which  ground- 
hogs are  by  legal  definition,  can  be  no 
larger  than  No.  4 lead  or  No.  2 steel. 

Shot  size  did.  however,  become  a major 
topic  at  the  round  table.  I argued  that 
chucks  are,  indeed,  tough  critters  and  de- 
cided that  a magnum  load  usually  intended 
for  foxes  would  be  ideal:  a 1 'A-ounce  load  of 
No.  4 shot  ahead  of  a 33A  dram  equivalent 
of  powder. 

Stephen  agreed  with  the  maximum  load 
theory  but  thought  shot  size  should  be 
smaller.  No.  5 or  No.  6,  in  order  to  increase 


the  actual  number  of  hits  per  round.  Recog- 
nizing  that  the  primary  challenge  was  stalk- 
ing very  close  to  the  quarry,  the  question  of 
appropriate  shot  size  became  a gray  area. 
What  we  did  agree  on  at  the  kitchen  table 
was  a 12-gauge  repeating  shotgun  pushing 
a maximum  load  of  shot  ranging  in  size 
from  No.  4 to  No.  6 lead.  We  also  agreed 
on  more  apple  pie. 

When  the  dairy  farmer  watched  us 
uncase  our  shotguns  he  declared,  "Ain't 
you  boys  rushing  things  a bit?  Rabbit  sea- 
son is  still  months  away."  We  assured  him 
the  bunnies  were  quite  safe  but  that  the 
groundhogs  were  in  for  a bad  day.  He 
wished  us  good  luck  but  was  visibly  skep- 
tical. 

We  had  established  a self-imposed 
shooting  range  of  30  yards.  This  was  based 
on  results  from  the  pattern  board.  Even 
with  the  larger  shot  size  the  pattern  was 
dense  enough  to  ensure  multiple  hits  in  the 
head/neck  area  of  a woodchuck.  We  would 
take  only  head  shots. 

Because  of  the  range  limitation,  there 


THE  AUTHOR’S  SON  Stephen  killed  a couple  chucks  on  the  first  shotgun  outing  — both 
one-shot  kills  from  his  12-gauge.  While  varmint  hunting  has  long  been  considered  the 
centerfire  rifle’s  domain,  the  shotgun  is  just  as  useful  a tool  to  harvest  groundhogs,  thereby 
helping  farmers  and  others  who  make  their  living  from  the  land. 
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appeared  to  be  only  two  practical  hunting 
methods:  spotting  and  stalking,  or  waiting 
at  a den.  Active  dens  are  easy  to  identify, 
especially  if  there  is  freshly  dug  dirt  at  the 
mouth  of  the  den.  Stephen  and  1 like  to 
move  around,  though,  so  we  adopted  the 
spot  and  stalk  method. 

Although  our  firearms  were  different, 
other  accoutrements  on  this  hunt  were 
similar  to  our  long  range  outings.  Binocu- 
lars are  necessary  to  positively  identify  the 
target  and  select  the  best  approach  for  a 
stalk.  And.  of  course,  a fluorescent  orange 
hat  must  be  worn.  A good  quality  insect 
repellent  to  safeguard  against  ticks  is  also 
recommended. 

Stephen  wore  a camouflage  shirt.  This 
may  seem  contradictor}',  worn  with  the 
orange  hat.  but  from  past  experience  he 
knew  it  was  possible  to  blend  with  the  flora 
and  still  conform  to  safety  regulations. 

We  always  wait  until  the  middle  of  June 
before  hunting  chucks.  By  then  the  kits  can 
fend  for  themselves,  and  the  farmers  usu- 
ally have  their  first  mowing  completed. 
This  excursion  was  in  early  July,  thus 
complicating  our  spotting  procedures.  We 
like  evening  hunts  best  because  chucks 
seem  most  active  then,  and  air  tempera- 
tures are  dropping.  Stephen,  as  usual,  spot- 
ted the  first  customer.  "There’s  a big  hog 
down  by  that  old  hay  rake."  he  said. 

"He  probably  lives  in  the  den  under  the 
rake,”  I replied.  “If  you  circle  around  the 
field  and  come  in  from  the  woods  behind 
the  rake  you  might  get  a shot.” 

"Sounds  good,”  Stephen  said.  "I'll  be 
out  of  sight  until  my  final  approach,  so 
please  keep  an  eye  on  the  chuck  and  signal 
me  when  I get  down  there.”  With  that, 
Stephen  was  on  his  way  to  our  first  shotgun 
woodchuck. 

After  about  15  minutes  I noticed 
Stephen’s  orange  hat  just  inside  the  woods 
directly  behind  the  hay  rake.  He  was  look- 
ing through  his  binoculars  for  a signal  from 
me.  The  hog  had  grazed  farther  out  into  the 
field,  and,  via  hand  motions,  I communi- 
cated this  to  Stephen. 

After  a bit,  the  groundhog  pulled  up  half 
erect,  alert  for  some  reason,  and  then  turned 
and  lined  out  for  his  den,  directly  toward 
Stephen.  As  I watched  through  the  binocu- 


Woodchuck in  Tomato  Sauce 

Cut  a young  woodchuck  into  serving- 
size  pieces  and  place  in  bowl  or  other 
container.  Add  1/2  cup  vinegar  and 
enough  water  to  cover  pieces.  Soak 
overnight. 

Ingredients: 

1/4  cup  cooking  oil 

1 chopped  garlic  clove 
salt  and  pepper 

2 cups  tomato  sauce 
1/4  teaspoon  basil 

After  soaking,  remove  meat  from 
water/vinegar  solution,  dry,  and  brown 
with  garlic  in  oil.  Salt  and  pepper,  add 
tomato  sauce  and  basil.  Cover  and 
simmer  for  two  hours  or  until  meat  is 
tender. 

— Excerpted  from  Pennsylvania 
Game  Cookbook,  available  from  the 
Commission  for  $4  delivered.  Order 
from  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


lars,  Stephen  made  ready.  He  allowed  the 
chuck  to  approach  to  about  20  yards  and 
then  he  stood  up.  This  brought  the  whistler 
to  a halt  and  Stephen  hit  him  with  a load  of 
No.  6 shot,  which  resulted  in  an  instant  kill 
and  one  less  competitor  for  the  farmer. 
Stephen  retrieved  the  hog  and  returned  to 
our  position,  all  smiles. 

"Radical.  Dad.”  Stephen  said.  "This  old 
chuck  never  knew  I was  around,  and  he 
went  down  just  as  quickly  as  if  hit  by  a 
centerfire  varmint  cartridge." 

Instant  Kill 

We  examined  the  groundhog  carefully. 
The  heavy  load  of  sixes  from  the  full  choke 
Ithaca  had  certainly  done  the  job.  The 
pellets  that  connected  hit  in  the  head/neck 
area  resulting  in  an  instant  kill  and  meat 
damage  was  minimal.  Appropriately  reas- 
sured, we  continued  the  hunt. 

The  high  alfalfa  complicated  the  task  of 
locating  grazing  chucks.  Consequently.  I 
suggested  that  we  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  different  areas  of  the  farm.  There  is  a 
large  section  of  hardwoods  that  provides 
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ideal  soil,  water  and  food  resources  for  the 
resident  groundhogs. 

Dens  are  numerous  and  are  scattered 
throughout  the  woodlot.  I told  Stephen  that 
still-hunting  through  the  timber  may  be 
productive  and,  at  the  same  time,  would 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  hone  my  favorite 
deer  hunting  technique.  He  agreed  and  said 
he  would  still-hunt  the  hedgerows  between 
the  fields. 

Still-hunting,  to  me,  is  a most  satisfying 
way  to  hunt.  Only  after  the  primal  rhythms 
of  the  natural  world  are  embraced,  forcing 
out  the  unnatural  vibrations  of  civilization, 
can  we  become  what  evolution  meant  us  to 
be:  hunters. 

Always  Alert 

Anyway,  I soon  learned  that  ground- 
hogs are  ever  alert,  even  in  the  woods.  I was 
hunting  parallel  to  the  field  and  about  40 
yards  inside  the  woods.  Wind  direction 
was  duly  noted  and  the  direction  of  the 
pursuit  adjusted  accordingly.  Ferns,  hon- 
eysuckle and  other  assorted  undergrowth 
hampered  my  visibility,  but  because  my 
form  towered  over  this  natural  camouflage 
I was  visible  to  the  chucks. 

I slipped  as  quietly  as  possible  through 
the  woods,  but  despite  my  best  efforts  two 
chucks  spooked  and  bolted  down  into  the 
protective  earth. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the 
chuck’s  progress  could  be  followed  by  the 
moving  ground  foliage,  it  was  impossible 
to  positively  identify  the  target,  so  I never 
got  a shot. 

A change  of  strategy  was  necessary. 
After  realizing  that  stalking  close  to  a 
woodland  groundhog  was  difficult,  I de- 
cided to  visually  locate  den  openings  as  far 
ahead  as  possible.  If  a flushed  chuck  could 
not  be  taken  because  of  intervening  brush, 
perhaps  it  could  coincide  with  a shot  string 
at  the  den  entrance. 

Occasionally,  groundhogs  stop  for  a 
last  look  before  entering  the  den.  The 
theory  was  put  to  the  test  in  short  order.  The 
next  chuck  encountered  made  a run  for  a 
previously  located  den  — later  determined 
to  be  32  yards  away  from  the  Winchester's 
muzzle  — and  halted,  as  hoped  for,  at  the 
entrance. 


The  Winchester  was  already  to  my  shoul- 
der, and  the  load  of  No.  4s  killed  the  chuck 
instantly.  This  particular  beast  was  large, 
as  groundhogs  go.  A boar,  long  of  tooth  and 
obviously  wise.  No  doubt,  he  had  heard  the 
impact  of  a miss  or  two  from  my  gun  when 
this  area  was  open  to  rifles. 

While  I was  recording  shot  distance  and 
pellet  impact  I heard  another  single  report 
from  the  section  Stephen  was  hunting.  I 
hoisted  my  prize  and  headed  for  that  part  of 
the  farm.  Stephen  had  intercepted  a young 
of  the  year  that  was  returning  from  the 
much  abused  alfalfa  field. 

The  shot  string  caught  the  chuck  broad- 
side in  the  shoulder.  This  time  a l'A-ounce 
load  of  No.  5 shot  did  the  job  at  a measured 
28  yards.  Again,  a one-shot  kill.  Even  I 
could  see  the  developing  pattern.  Here  was 
tangible  evidence  that  shotguns  were  ef- 
fective tools  for  culling  groundhogs,  under 
the  right  circumstances. 

This  was  only  the  first  of  many  enjoy- 
able days  in  summer  meadows  for  the 
Springer  clan.  Happily,  we  never  had  a 
wounded  animal  get  away,  and  all  but  one 
groundhog  required  only  a single  shot.  The 
priorities  were  achieved  as  long  as  we 
stayed  within  our  limits. 

Full  choke  repeating  shotguns  are  ideal, 
but  if  a shotgun  with  an  open  choke  must  be 
used,  check  it  on  the  pattern  board  at 
various  distances  and  then  adjust  your 
shooting  range  to  that  particular  gun  and 
load. 

Maximum  loads  of  No.  4,  5 or  6 shot 
proved  ideal  under  our  field  conditions.  I 
recommend  shot  no  smaller  than  No.  6. 
Small  diameter  shot  cannot  penetrate  the 
tough  hide  and  thick  hair  of  those  tough  old 
pasture  grizzlies. 

The  constant  expansion  and  encroach- 
ment of  housing  and  industrial  develop- 
ments is  one  of  the  reasons  the  Game 
Commission  must  periodically  adjust  fire- 
arms regulations  in  areas  where  the  human 
population  is  burgeoning. 

Fortunately,  we  are  also  adaptable  and 
can  roll  with  the  changes.  So  if  this  occurs 
in  your  favorite  chuck  hunting  meadows, 
please  remember  your  host  and  take  the 
time  to  discover  chuck  hunting  another 
way. 
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NOTHING  COULD  BE  WORSE  than  dragging  some  guy  a couple  hours  from  home  in  order 
to  hunt  grouse,  especially  if  he  yells  “Hen!”  when  a ruff  decides  to  present  an  easy 
straightaway  shot. 


A Humorous  Look  at 
Hunting  Terms 

By  Mark  Schmerling 


JUNIOR  HUNTING  license  sales  are 
slipping,  we  often  hear,  but  rarely  do 
we  hear  why.  Opinions  vary,  but  it  seems 
a tidal  wave  of  terminology  concerning 
firearms  and  hunting  has  crashed  over 
young  hopefuls,  bogging  them  in  confu- 
sion and  apprehension. 

To  help  beginning  hunters  of  any  age, 
here  is  a brief  list  of  some  common  terms 
associated  with  the  sport,  along  with  easy- 
to-understand  definitions. 

Grouse:  An  electronic  evasive  device. 


designed  by  the  Air  Force,  that’s  disguised 
with  feathers.  Grouse  are  programmed  to 
blast  off  from  underfoot  the  exact  instant 
you’re  straddling  a barbed-wire  fence  or 
pulling  greenbrier  thorns  out  of  your  cheek. 
They  then  instantly  streak  behind  a stout 
pine  tree  that  wasn’t  there  a moment  ear- 
lier. 

Duffle  Bag:  A bottomless  pit  (not  the 
camp  freeloader)  with  a zipper  closure 
across  the  middle.  Duffle  bags  permit  a 
hunter  to  transport  all  his  basic  equipment 
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in  one  handy  container,  where  most  of  it 
remains  hopelessly  lost  or  tangled  until  the 
trip  is  over. 

It’s  rumored  that  the  term  “black  hole” 
was  coined  by  a hunter  whose  partner 
crawled  into  his  duffle  bag  to  search  for 
binoculars  and  was  never  seen  or  heard 
from  again. 

Full  Choke:  An  embarrassing  condi- 
tion that  prevents  the  hunter  from  sliding 
the  safety  button  of  his  shotgun  to  the 
shooting  position  when  the  dumbest  grouse 
in  the  county  flushes  straight  away  across 
a large  clearing. 

An  interesting  variation  — you  might 
call  it  the  modified  choke  — occurred  when 
a friend  of  mine  was  treated  to  his  first 
grouse  hunt.  A grouse  blasted  off  between 
him  and  his  buddy,  and  my  friend,  who 
thought  it  was  a female  pheasant,  yelled, 
“Hen,  hen!”  to  prevent  his  partner  from 
shooting.  His  would-be  benefactor  identi- 
fied the  departing  specimen  correctly,  and 
screamed  many  unprintables,  closing  with, 
"I  drive  you  2 7:  hours  to  go  grouse  hunting, 
and  then  when  a grouse  goes  up,  all  you  do 
is  yell  ‘Hen,  hen.’” 

Variable-Power  Scope:  A modern, 
multi-purpose  optical  instrument  that  au- 
tomatically sets  itself  to  the  highest  power 
just  before  an  eye-opening  buck  streaks  by 
only  23  yards  away. 

Hunting  Knife:  A hard-working 
outdoorsman’s  tool,  sharp  enough  to  shave 
with,  strong  enough  to  split  firewood,  and 


commonly  hiding  in  the  depths  of  your 
duffle  bag  when  you  shoot  your  first  buck 
in  more  than  20  years. 

Wind  Drift:  The  effect  a sudden  37 
mph  wind  gust  has  on  a hunter  just  as  his 
scope’s  crosshairs  settle  on  a big  buck  on 
the  other  end  of  a long  field. 

Rifle  Sling:  A)  A long  strap  of  leather 
that  greatly  aids  in  shooting  from  certain 
positions,  keeps  your  hands  free  if  you 
have  to  drag  a deer,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
catch  on  the  loudest-cracking  twig  in  the 
woods  when  you  carefully  raise  your  rifle 
to  sight  on  a really  big  buck.  B)  A future 
Olympic  event  practiced  by  hunters  whose 
3-9x  variable-power  scopes  were  set  on  9x 
when  a monster  buck  erupted  out  of  no- 
where at  close  range.  The  current  record 
for  the  two-handed  rifle  sling  is  93  feet,  6 
inches,  but  it's  only  a matter  of  time  before 
an  especially  coordinated  hunter  breaks 
the  100-foot  mark. 

Deer  Tag:  An  amusing,  but  rarely  suc- 
cessful form  of  pursuit,  played  by  a hunter 
who  suddenly  realizes  that  his  ammunition 
is  buried  inside  his  duffle  bag  back  in 
camp.  The  game  of  deer  tag  is  inaptly 
named,  since  the  deer  rarely  reciprocate. 
Long-time  African  professional  hunter, 
John  A.  Hunter,  told  of  two  especially 
imaginative  clients  who  dropped  their  rifles 
and  attempted  to  play  tag  with  some  very 
large  lions. 

The  lions,  fortunately,  displayed  an  aver- 
sion to  that  particular  form  of  entertain- 
ment. The  incident  prompted  most  African 
game  departments  to  cease  the  issuance  of 
lion  tags. 

Large  Bore:  One  who  constantly  re- 
minds his  captive  audiences  that  every 
buck  taken  in  his  youth  had  moss  hanging 
from  its  12-point  antlers,  and  was  killed 
after  a seven-mile  stalk  through  three-foot 
snow  in  minus  27-degree  weather. 

Crow:  Described  by  an  acquaintance  as 
“a  stomach  with  feathers,”  a crow  never 
really  stops  moving.  Few  riflemen  expect 
to  hit  a crow;  they  measure  success  by  how 
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FAIR  HUNTING  WEATHER,  in  this 
state  at  least,  can  be  defined  as  any 
day  when  the  hunter  doesn’t  have  to 
worry  about  drowning  or  being 
plastered  to  a tree  by  freezing  rain. 

close  they  came  to  shooting  one  when 
“it  moved  just  as  I squeezed  the 
trigger.”  Another  frequently  heard 
report  is,  “I  knocked  a couple  feath- 
ers off  it,  but  the  bleepity  bleepily 
blank  still  flew  away.” 

Muzzle:  A useful  piece  of  equip- 
ment often  fitted  to  large  bores  by 
younger  hunters  whose  eardrums 
have  been  savagely  beaten  with  tales 
of  the  good  old  days. 


Fair  Hunting  Weather:  During 
Pennsylvania’s  firearms  deer  seasons,  any 
conditions  where  the  hunter  doesn't  drown 
or  find  himself  plastered  to  a tree  by  a layer 
of  freezing  rain. 

Good  Hunting  Weather:  During  the 
same  seasons,  any  time  the  rain  stops  for 
more  than  10  minutes  at  a time  and  visibil- 
ity exceeds  50  yards. 

Hip  Boots:  Although  normally  cata- 
loged as  fishing  gear,  hip  boots  are  some- 
times worn  while  jump-shooting  ducks,  or 
while  waiting  for  the  rare  waterfowl  speci- 
mens slow-witted  enough  to  descend  to 
within  200  yards  of  a decoy  spread. 

The  correct  procedure  for  choosing  a 
pair  of  hippers  is  to  calculate  the  maximum 
depth  of  the  coldest  water  you"  11  be  wading 
in,  then  select  boots  exactly  one-half  inch 
too  short  to  keep  you  dry  as  you  precari- 
ously tip-toe  on  slimy  rocks  and  hold  your 
shotgun  high  overhead. 

After  some  years  of  failure,  I finally 
proved  my  competence  in  the  field  while 
jump-shooting  ducks  one  brisk  late  Octo- 
ber day.  After  shooting  a woody,  and  re- 
trieving it  in  the  creek,  with  no  infiltration, 
it  seemed  that  I had  made  a serious  miscal- 
culation when  purchasing  the  boots.  Within 
a half-hour,  though,  I shot  a squirrel  out  of 


a tree  on  the  opposite  bank.  While  wading 
to  that  side,  I was  overcome  with  sheer  joy 
when  a numb  feeling  from  the  waist  down 
confirmed  my  original  calculations. 

Hunters  shouldn't  confuse  these  hip 
boots  with  those  used  by  anglers.  In  fish- 
ing, a hip  boot  is  a swift  movement  de- 
signed to  dislodge  a fellow  angler  from  the 
pool  you’ve  dreamed  of  working  for  the 
past  three  months. 

Buck  Rub:  The  sore  spot  suffered  on 
the  back  of  your  leg  when  your  deer  drag 
rope  is  too  short. 

Rattling:  The  peculiar  sound  made  by 
a deer  hunter  who  sets  out  with  a dozen 
loose  cartridges  in  each  jacket  pocket. 
While  history  records  one  instance  of  a 
buck  being  attracted  to  this  sound,  its 
maniacal  laughter  so  shook  up  the  hunter 
that  he  quaked  like  an  aspen  leaf  and 
couldn't  fire  a shot. 

Deer  Drive:  A deer  drive  may  be  either 
noisy  or  silent.  A silent  drive  may  suddenly 
turn  noisy  when  the  top  strand  of  barbed 
wire  suddenly  slips  from  between  a hunter’ s 
numb  finger  and  thumb.  The  300-mile  trip 
home  after  all  the  hunters  in  camp  perform 
the  two-handed  rifle  sling  is  often  referred 
to  as  a silent  drive. 
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Conservation  Aviation 

Aircraft  has  proved  a valuable  tool  in  wildlife  man- 
agement and  law  enforcement  efforts.  It  makes 
sense , considering  that  covering  the  entire  state  is  a 

pretty  tall  order. 


NATURAL  RESOURCE  management 
has  many  facets,  but  one  common 
factor  is  the  amount  of  territory  involved  — 
whether  it  be  wildlife  surveys  or  law  en- 
forcement patrols.  It’s  no  wonder,  then, 
that  every  state  in  the  nation  uses  aircraft  to 
perform  many  aspects  of  conservation  work. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
began  utilizing  aircraft  15  years  ago.  At 
first,  aircraft  was  used  to  conduct  water- 
fowl  counts  on  the  rivers  in  central  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  program  now  encompasses  the  en- 
tire state;  data  from  the  annual  survey, 
conducted  in  January,  is  utilized  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  and  the  At- 
lantic Fly  way  Council.  Initially  we  flew 
rented  airplanes  obtained  from  the  lowest 
bidder,  but  today  we  use  a Cessna  Model 
1 82  owned  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Since  those  first  waterfowl  surveys,  the 
agency  has  found  many  other  uses  for 
aircraft.  Many  of  our  biologists  rely  on 
aerial  telemetry  to  locate  study  animals 
fitted  with  radio  collars.  On  the  bobcat 
study,  for  example,  an  airplane  is  used  to 
keep  track  of  12  radio-collared  cats  in  a 200-square-mile  area  in  the  big  woods  north  of 
Williamsport.  In  just  a couple  hours  of  flying  time  we  can  accomplish  what  takes  weeks 
to  do  by  vehicle  and  foot. 

There’s  little  doubt  that  an  airplane  is  cost-effective.  It’s  often  not  only  the  cheapest, 
but  also  the  only,  way  to  locate  radio-collared  wildlife  in  remote  areas,  and  to  count 
wildlife  in  inaccessible  terrain.  The  Cessna  we  use  has  been  fitted  with  telemetry  antenna 
mounts  under  each  wing.  Biologist  Jack  Giles  provided  technical  advice  for  our  design. 

A control  box  inside  the  cockpit  allows  the  biologist  to  operate  both  antennae 
simultaneously  or  each  one  individually.  When  a signal  is  received,  he  can  switch  from 
left  to  right  and  determine  which  antenna  is  receiving  the  stronger  signal.  We  bank  the 
plane  in  that  direction,  repeat  the  switching,  turn  again  in  the  direction  of  the  stronger 


By  David  R.  Koppenhaver 

LMO,  Southcentral  Region 


LMO  KOPPENHAVER,  left,  and  Deputy 
Executive  Director  Don  Madl — both 
certified  pilots  — prepare  for  an  airborne 
patrol. 
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THE  COMMISSION  currently  uses  a Cessna  1 82  owned  by  PennDOT.  The  craft  isfitted  with 
special  antennae  for  telemetry  tracking  work,  which  makes  it  ideal  for  wildlife  surveys.  The 
plane  also  sees  a lot  of  law  enforcement  action. 


signal  and,  before  you  know  it,  locate  the 
animal. 

Over  the  years  we’ve  located  elk,  bear, 
fox  squirrels,  migratory  birds  such  as  ducks 
and  woodcock,  and  many  other  species 
through  aerial  telemetry.  The  aircraft’s 
role  in  the  annual  elk  count  was  covered  in 
“Rethinking  the  Elk  Survey”  by  Rawley 
Cogan,  published  in  the  April  GAME 
NEWS. 

We  also  count  beaver  dams  from  the  air. 
Study  areas,  selected  by  biologist  Amie 
Hayden,  are  a patchwork  of  5 x 5-mile 
squares  located  in  each  of  the  three  north- 
ern regions. 

There  are  70  grids  in  each  region,  and 
their  perimeters  are  identified  through  our 
on-board  Loran  radio.  We  set  the  Loran  to 
give  us  a constant  readout  of  our  latitude 
and  longitude.  We  fly  from  grid  to  grid, 
counting  beaver  dams,  lodges  and  food 
caches.  The  flying  is  both  tedious  and 
tiring. 

Conservation  flying  is  intense  work. 
It’s  not  like  flying  passengers  and  baggage 
from  one  point  to  another;  our  flights  are 
often  of  an  investigative  nature.  We  might 
be  asked  to  locate  a camp  in  a remote  area, 
observe  baited  areas  or  photograph  the 
scene  of  a major  violation.  We  also  per- 
form night  patrols,  looking  forjacklighters. 

It’s  disheartening  for  sportsmen  to  find 
trophy  animals  early  in  the  fall,  only  to 
have  them  illegally  killed.  It’s  also  frus- 
trating for  our  officers  to  hear  a shot  at 
night  and  wonder  where  it  came  from. 
With  an  airplane,  though,  we  can  guide  our 


ground  forces  right  to  the  action.  This 
method  has  proven  to  be  very  effective, 
and  it  greatly  reduces  poachers’  chances  of 
giving  us  the  slip.  By  doing  more  aerial 
surveillance,  we  hope  to  save  more  game 
from  being  illegally  killed. 

We  don’t  always  wait  until  the  sun  goes 
down  to  patrol  from  the  sky.  Quig  Stump, 
law  enforcement  supervisor  in  the 
Northcentral  Region,  has  coordinated  day- 
time aerial  patrols  when  big  game  seasons 
open  in  neighboring  states.  Pennsylvania 
has  a reputation  as  a great  hunting  state, 
and  from  time  to  time  hunters  slip  across 
the  state  line  to  bag  game  here.  With  the 
“eye  in  the  sky”  and  ground  units  at  strate- 
gic locations,  we  can  thoroughly  patrol  our 
borders. 

Obvious  Advantages 

The  advantages  of  using  an  airplane  for 
conservation  work  are  obvious  and,  in 
most  cases,  a necessity.  With  our  plane  we 
can  survey  waterfowl  on  as  much  as  600 
miles  of  river  in  one  day.  We  can  cover 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  forest  doing 
telemetry  location  or  law  enforcement 
work. 

Aerial  photography,  forest  fire  detec- 
tion, locating  lost  people,  checking  for 
timber  encroachments  and  patrolling  for 
the  illegal  use  of  ATVs  are  all  jobs  well- 
suited  to  aircraft.  Both  the  cost-effective- 
ness and  the  excellent  results  have  gener- 
ated a steady  increase  in  the  Commission’s 
use  of  aircraft.  It’ s a trend  that  will  no  doubt 
continue  long  into  the  future. 
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Father  of  Wildlife 
Photography 

George  Shir  as , III,  a native  Pennsylvanian , was  the 
first  to  "shoot"  wildlife  after  dark.  While  his  photos 
won  wide  acclaim  in  their  time , Shims'  name  lies 
largely  forgotten  today. 


By  Mike  Sajna 


ONLY  THE  FAINTEST  glow  remained  in  the  northern  sky 
beyond  Lake  Superior.  As  they  walked  from  the  small  cabin  to 
the  skiff,  several  deer  bounded  off  through  the  brush.  But  they  were 
all  too  far  away  to  worry  about.  And  for  some  reason  it  didn't  matter. 
He  knew  there  would  be  other  chances  this  time  and  things  would  go 
right.  Calmly,  he  lit  the  small  lantern  above  the  bow  and  they  shoved 
off  into  the  darkness  of  Whitefish  Lake. 

Thinking  the  deer  they  had  jumped  probably  had  taken  everything 
out  of  the  area  ahead  of  them,  they  passed  along  the  reed-bordered 
shore  around  the  landing  without  looking  for  whitetails.  Then  they 
entered  the  slough  where  the  shore  opened  up  and  suddenly  found  a 
pair  of  eyes  shining  back  at  them  only  yards  away. 

From  where  it  had  been  feeding  next  to  a large  alder,  the  deer  raised 
and  lowered  its  head  trying  to  look  under  or  over  the  mysterious  object 
approaching  it.  In  the  bow,  the  man  waited,  the  skiff  drawing  almost 
unbearably  closer  with  every  stroke  of  his  companion,  until  he  did  not 
dare  hold  off  for  another  instant.  He  touched  the  trigger  and  the  night 
disappeared  in  a flash  of  blindness. 

Even  before  their  sight  had  fully  returned,  the  two  men  swung  the 
skiff  around  and  paddled  hard  back  for  the  cabin.  When  they  reached 
shore,  the  man  in  the  bow  jumped  out  and  raced  for  the  darkroom. 
Hurriedly,  he  unloaded  the  camera  and  worked  over  the  negative,  until 
he  saw  that  his  feelings  had  been  right. 

There  was  the  deer,  a yearling  buck,  his  ears  up,  neck  craned  high, 
staring  directly  into  the  camera.  The  man  breathed  a sigh  of  relief  and 
excitement.  Three  years  of  trying  had  finally  paid  off.  He  had  the  first- 
ever  photograph  of  a white-tailed  deer  after  dark. 

From  that  July  night  in  1891,  George  Shiras,  III,  would  go  on  to 
shoot  hundreds  of  other  photographs  of  whitetails  on  their  nocturnal 

Art  by  Bob  Sopchick 

Photos  courtesy  National  Geographic  Society 
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rounds,  as  well  as  moose,  elk,  bear,  mule 
deer,  lynx,  fox  and  dozens  of  other  wild 
creatures.  He  also  would  become  the  first 
person  to  photograph  birds  in  flight;  the 
first  to  photograph  wildlife  at  night  with  a 
trip  wire;  and  the  first  to  synchronize  two 
flashlights  and  two  cameras  for  night  pho- 
tography. 

In  the  two  years  prior  to  that  momentous 
night,  he  already  had  become  the  first 
person  to  photograph  wildlife  from  a canoe 
or  blind;  the  first  to  obtain  daylight  shots  of 
animals  with  a trip  wire;  and  the  first  to  use 
an  extension  cord. 

Along  the  way  to  those  milestones  in 
wildlife  photography,  Shiras,  a hunter  who 
turned  to  photography  to  extend  his  time  in 
the  field,  would  do  a few  other  things,  too. 
Among  them  were,  change  the  face  of 
National  Geographic  magazine;  write  one 
of  the  best  books  ever  on  wildlife  photog- 
raphy; discover  a new  subspecies  of  moose; 
establish  national  wildlife  refuges;  and 
bring  federal  protection  to  migratory  wa- 
terfowl. 

Such  accomplishments  made  Shiras  a 
well-known  figure  in  the  early  conserva- 
tion movement.  They  won  him  national 
and  international  awards,  honorary  de- 
grees and  the  friendship  of  people  such  as 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell, 
editor  of  Forest  & Stream , the  most  influ- 
ential outdoor  magazine  of  the  period. 
Today,  however,  the  “Father  of  Wildlife 
Photography”  lies  largely  forgotten  — 
even  in  his  home  state  of  Pennsylvania. 


George  Shiras,  III,  was  born  in  1859  on 
Pittsburgh's  North  Side.  His  great  great 
grandfather,  Peter  Shiras,  came  to  America 
from  Scotland  in  1765  and  settled  in  New 
Jersey.  Peter’s  son,  George  the  elder,  as  he 
is  usually  called  to  avoid  confusion,  came 
to  Pittsburgh  from  New  Jersey  at  age  20  in 
1794.  He  arrived  as  a member  of  a militia 
unit  sent  by  George  Washington  to  put 
down  the  Whiskey  Rebellion. 

A hunter  and  fisherman,  the  elder  Shiras 
immediately  fell  in  love  with  the  virgin 
forests,  mountains  and  rivers  around  Pitts- 
burgh, and  never  returned  to  the  Garden 
State. 

George  Shiras,  Sr.,  the  photographer’s 
grandfather,  was  a successful  Pittsburgh 
brewer  and  farmer  who  took  up  with  the 
utopian  Harmony  Society  at  Old  Economy 
along  the  Ohio  River.  Shiras’  father, 
George,  Jr.,  was  a Yale-educated  attorney 
and  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture who  was  named  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  by  President  Beniamin  Harrison  in 
1892. 

George,  III,  would  follow  his  father’s 
footsteps  through  Yale  University  to  be- 
come a prominent  Pittsburgh  lawyer  and 
local  legislator. 

Like  George  the  elder,  George,  Sr.,  and 
George,  Jr.,  both  dearly  loved  the  out- 
doors. George,  Sr.,  was  particularly  de- 
voted to  trout  fishing.  After  friends  search- 
ing for  iron  ore  in  Michigan's  Upper  Pen- 
insula in  1848  told  him  about  the  5-pound 
trout  they  had  seen,  he  headed  for  the  area 
the  following  summer,  beginning  a 
family  tradition  that  would  last  for 
90  years  and  see  George,  III,  make 
his  first  trip  north  at  age  1 1 in  1870. 

“Born  and  reared  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s greatest  industrial  center,” 
he  later  wrote  about  the  effect  both 
Pittsburgh  and  Michigan  had  on  him, 
“I  lived  during  most  of  my  early 
years  beneath  a sun  often  obscured 


SHIRAS  SPENT  a good  deal  of  his  life 
in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  It  was 
here  that  he  learned  an  appreciation 
for  nature  and  where  he  took  many  of 
his  nighttime  pictures.  In  addition  to 
his  skill  with  a camera,  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  conservation  movement. 
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by  clouds  of  smoke.  At  night  that  part  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  resembled  an  inferno  from  the 
glare  of  blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  and 
many  standpipes  shooting  lurid  flames  far 
overhead  in  wasteful  consumption  of  the 
natural  gas  from  adjoining  oil  fields. 

“The  contrast  between  such  surround- 
ings and  those  of  my  vacation  periods 
beneath  azure  skies  in  a lovely  forest  re- 
treat sufficiently  accounts,  1 believe,  for 
the  overpowering  desire  that  finally  caused 
me  to  give  up  the  exactions  of  a profes- 
sional life  that  I might  be  free  to  interpret 
the  laws  of  nature  rather  than  those  of 
man.” 

Probably  the  main  reason  George,  III, 
has  been  forgotten  by  his  home  state  is 
because  the  bulk  of  his  work  involves  the 
Lake  Superior  country,  where  he  spent  65 
summers.  His  accomplishments,  however, 
transcend  geography,  and  he  lived  and 
worked  in  Pittsburgh  practically  all  his 
life.  For  a time  he  even  represented  the  city 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  Congress, 
winning  his  seat  as,  naturally,  a progres- 
sive reform  candidate. 

When  he  entered  Congress  in  1902, 
Shiras  found  there  was  no  committee  on 
game  protection.  He  applied  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Public  Lands  Committee  and 


through  it  began  a campaign  to  protect 
wildlife  that  had  everywhere  been  driven 
to  the  brink  of  extinction  by  market  hunters 
and  the  greed  unleashed  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 

Through  his  efforts,  an  elk  refuge  was 
created  in  Washington  State  that  would 
later  become  Olympic  National  Park;  wild- 
life  refuges  were  established  around 
Yellowstone  Park  — the  same  lands  the 
Reagan  administration  would  try  to  open 
to  business  interests  three-quarters  of  a 
century  later  — and  the  petrified  forest  in 
Arizona  was  made  a national  park. 

During  the  Yellowstone  fight,  Shiras 
traveled  to  Wyoming  to  see  the  park.  Once 
there  he  heard  rumors  of  moose  near  its 
southern  boundary.  Since  moose  had  never 
before  been  sighted  in  the  Rockies  south  of 
Canada,  he  set  out  to  find  the  animals.  In 
three  different  seasons,  he  ascended  the 
Yellowstone  River  by  canoe  until,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody,  he  found  a 
new  subspecies  of  moose  that  now  bears 
his  name:  Alces  americana  shirasi. 

Shiras’  most  important  contribution  to 
the  conservation  movement,  however,  was 
the  Migratory  Bird  Law  of  1913,  which 
gave  the  federal  government  jurisdiction 
over  waterfowl  and  other  migrating  birds 
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that  cross  state  lines.  The  law  brought  an 
end  to  a mishmash  of  state  laws  that  often 
allowed  the  birds  to  be  hunted  for  market 
and  during  nesting  periods. 

“It  was  your  genius  which  discovered 
the  legal  distinction  between  animals  that 
are  migratory  and  those  that  are  sedentary, 
or  local,”  wrote  Grinnell  in  a letter  to 
Shiras  on  behalf  of  several  conservation 
groups.  “Through  this  discovery  we  owe  to 
you  the  greatest  single  accomplishment 
ever  made  in  wild-life  protection.  No  man 
has  rendered  a service  in  this  respect  so 
great  as  yours.” 

“I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  your  bill,” 

President  Teddy 
Roosevelt  would  write 
from  the  White  House 
in  1905,  “and  am  very 
glad  we  have  in  Con- 
gress a man  taking  so 
great  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  our 
birds  and  Nature  gen- 
erally. I particularly 
wanted  wild  fowl  to  be 
protected." 

The  following  year, 

Roosevelt  would  again 
write  the  Pittsburgher, 
complimenting  his 
photographs  in  Na- 
tional Geographic  and 
urging  him  to  write  a 
book. 

“Now,  my  dear  sir,  no  other  work  you 
can  do  (not  even  going  to  Congress;  still 
less,  writing  articles  for  pamphlets  or  maga- 
zines utterly  evanescent  in  character)  is  as 
important  as  for  you  to  write  a big  book  — 
a book  of  bulk  as  well  as  worth,  in  which 
you  shall  embody  these  pictures  and  the 
results  of  all  your  invaluable  notes  upon 
the  habits,  not  only  of  game  but  of  the 
numerous  other  wild  creatures  that  you 
have  observed.” 

From  those  two  letters  the  men  would 
grow  to  become  close  friends.  But  it  would 
take  Shiras  another  29  years  before  he 
finally  would  response  to  Roosevelt’s  urg- 
ing to  write  a “big  book”  and  produce 
Hunting  Wild  Life  With  Camera  And  Flash- 


light, a two-volume  set  that  describes  the 
many  trials  and  adventures  he  faced  as  one 
of  the  world’s  first  wildlife  photographers. 

As  a photographer,  Shiras  captured  the 
world’s  attention  through  both  the  quality 
of  his  work  and  the  innovations  he  brought 
to  the  field,  especially  his  shots  of  white- 
tailed deer  after  dark.  “It  certainly  was 
considered  a milestone  in  our  history,” 
said  Barbara  Moffett,  media  director  for 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  “because 
nobody  had  ever  published  those  night- 
time pictures  before.” 

But  not  everybody 
was  so  impressed  with 
the  then-unknown 
world  of  wildlife  after 
dark.  When  Shiras’ 
photographs  first  ap- 
peared in  a 1906  issue 
of  National  Geo- 
graphic, two  members 
of  the  society’s  board 
of  directors  became  so 
incensed  they  resigned 
their  seats,  accusing 
editor  Gilbert  H. 
Grosvenor  of  “turning 
the  magazine  into  a 
picture  book.” 

Six  years  before  the 
National  Geographic 
“scandal,”  Shiras’  pho- 
tographs caused  an- 
other uproar  when  they 
were  displayed  as  part 
of  the  U.S.  exhibition  at  the  Exposition 
Universelle  in  Paris.  They  were  awarded 
the  gold  medal  in  the  Forestry  Division  and 
the  silver  medal  in  the  Photographic  Divi- 
sion, even  though  they  had  not  been  en- 
tered in  that  division. 

“They  are  superb,  those  photographs  at 
our  Exposition,”  gushed  one  French  sports- 
man. “I  came  across  them  the  first  day  I 
was  there  and  did  not  miss  going  to  see 
them  again  at  each  successive  visit.  That 
stag  that  is  coming  out  of  the  reeds,  how 
beautiful  and  majestic  he  is!  And  the  doe! 
And  the  little  family!  I was  quite  stricken 
with  amazement  at  them.  This  was  not 
mere  photography  — it  is  high  art!” 

Four  years  later,  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 


ALTHOUGH  Shiras’  photography  was 
revolutionary,  some  National  Geo- 
graphic directors  didn’t  like  it  one  bit. 
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chase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis,  the  judges 
would  feel  the  same  and  award  the  pic- 
tures, dubbed  the  “Midnight  Series,”  an- 
other gold  medal. 

Though  he  belonged  to  the  world  of  the 
rich  and  powerful,  Shiras  was  equally  at 
home  among  guides,  lumbermen  and  other 
backwoods  folk.  The  portrait  of  the  man 
that  emerges  from  his  writings  is  that  of  a 
self-confident  individual  who  knew  what 
was  important,  and  was  not  afraid  to  swim 
against  the  tide  of  his  time,  a tide  that 
believed  there  was  no  limit  to  the  nation's 
wildlife  and  other  resources. 

Among  his  most  conspicuous  qualities, 
according  to  his  nephew  Winfield  Shiras, 
was  a “deep  humanity.”  The  same  guides 
waited  to  work  for  him  year  after  year,  one 
shared  his  adventures  for  more  than  40 
years.  He  loved  to  hear  children  running 
about  the  house  even  when  he  was  old  and 
ill,  and  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  fortune  to 
enlarging  the  parks  and  playgrounds  of 
Marquette. 

“His  capacity  for  friendship  was  out- 
standing,” writes  his  nephew.  “One  reason 
for  this  was  his  benign  interest  in  anything 
another  person  said  or  did.  however  seem- 
ingly unimportant. 

“Another  was  a sense  of  humor  which 
never  failed  him.  particularly  at  moments 
when  it  was  least  expected.  It  was  an 
integral  part  of  his  whole  being,  both  mind 
and  body.  It  showed  in  every  motion  of  his 
tall  spare  frame,  in  the  gestures  of  his 
slender  hand,  in  the  quizzical  expression  of 
his  face.  It  was  as  characteristic  of  him  as 
his  high  collar  and  eternal  cigar.  He  was 


one  of  those  persons  truly  referred  to  as  ‘a 
born  comedian.’  ” 

Hunting  Wild  Life  With  Camera  and 
Flashlight  is  loaded  with  stories  of  pranks 
and  jokes  Shiras  was  always  pulling  on  his 
guides  and  hunting  companions,  but  the 
most  touching  picture  of  him  again  comes 
from  his  nephew  and  a day  not  long  before 
the  photographer's  death  at  age  83. 

“It  was  a day  of  swirling  snowflakes  and 
a biting  wind.  Although  for  more  than  50 
years  he  had  laid  aside  his  hunting  rifle,  he 
continued  occasionally  to  exercise  his  fond- 
ness for  waterfowling.  And  on  this  particu- 
lar day  he  was  carrying  out  his  solemn  rite 
of  going  at  least  once,  each  year,  to  try  his 
luck  at  the  wilderness  lake  near  his  family 
camp. 

"The  weather  may  have  been  good  for 
ducks;  but  to  those  of  us  who  saw  him  start 
off,  it  certainly  seemed  unsuited  to  so  frail 
an  octogenarian.  We  helped  to  bundle  him 
into  the  car  and  we  worried  about  him 
during  the  day. 

"Darkness  had  fallen  before  he  came 
home,  triumphantly  bringing  six  or  seven 
ducks  and  a fine  Canada  goose.  For  him  the 
day  had  been  perfect,  spent  upon  the  lake 
he  had  himself  discovered  as  a boy  and 
among  the  surroundings  in  which  he  had 
taken  his  first  great  photographs.” 

Shiras  continued  to  make  his  home  in 
Pittsburgh  until  1938  when  his  wife  died 
and  he  moved  permanently  to  his  summer 
camp  on  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula.  He 
died  there  on  March  24,  1942. 

Today,  a park  in  the  town  bears  his 
name,  but  there  are  few  other  monuments 
to  the  great  conservationist. 


Cover  painting  by  Don  Phillips 

The  green-backed  heron,  also  known  as  simply  the  green  heron,  is  a common  nester 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  it  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  herons. 
This  relatively  small  and  inconspicuous  wading  bird  can  be  found  along  the  largest 
rivers  and  lakes,  to  the  smallest  of  streams  and  ponds.  About  the  size  of  a crow, 
the  green-backed  heron  is  often  seen  standing  or  stalking  in  shallow  water,  looking 
for  minnows,  frogs,  crayfish  or  a host  of  other  small  animals.  The  birds  arrive  here 
in  April  and  nest  on  hummocks  or  in  trees,  at  times  far  from  water.  Green-backed 
herons  spend  the  winter  from  Florida  and  Central  America  to  as  far  south  as  South 
America. 
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1 991  Bear  Season  Results 


By  Gary  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


THE  1,687  BEARS  taken  during  the  November  25-27,  1991,  bear  season  ranks 
second  only  to  the  2,220  taken  in  1989.  In  fact,  since  statewide  records  began  in 
1915,  the  nine  largest  bear  harvests  have  occurred  in  the  past  nine  years. 

The  top  10  counties  in  1991  were  Clinton,  151;  Lycoming,  146;  Elk,  131;  Pike, 

108;  Centre,  106;  Clearfield,  102;  McKean,  90; 
Potter,  80;  Monroe,  65;  and  Jefferson,  56.  The 
1991  harvest,  by  county,  was  depicted  in  “Con- 
servation News”  in  last  month's  GAME  NEWS. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1949,  when 
the  Commission’s  county  record  keeping  began, 
a bear  was  taken  in  Butler  County.  Over  the  past 
five  years,  seven  other  counties  ( Berks,  Dauphin, 
Juniata,  Lebanon,  Mercer,  Montour  and  North- 
umberland) have  also  notched  their  first  bear 
kills.  Now,  51  of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties 
have  contributed  to  the  harvest  since  1949. 


Kill  By  Day 

The  kill  by  day  distribution  in  1991  was 
consistent  with  previous  three-day  harvests  (Table 
1 ).  Last  year,  63  percent  ( 1 ,062)  of  the  harvest 
was  taken  on  the  first  day,  25  percent  (427)  the 
second,  and  12  percent  ( 198)  the  third.  The  six- 
year  average  is  67  percent  shot  the  first  day,  24 
percent  the  second,  and  9 percent  the  third. 


VALERIETRACHIM,  Commission 
license  division  chief,  examines  a 
bear  at  the  Trout  Run  check  station. 
1991  brought  the  second-highest 
bear  kill  on  record;  the  past  nine 
years  have  produced  the  top  nine 
bear  harvests. 


Hunter  Success 

Of  89,452  licensed  hunters  in  1991,  1,687 
took  bears,  amounting  to  a 1.9  percent  hunter 
success  rate.  Since  implementing  a bear  license 
1 1 years  ago,  the  hunter  success  rate  has  varied 


Table  1.  Number  of  bears  and  percentage  of  annual  harvest  taken  during  each  day 
for  three-day  bear  seasons,  1986-1991. 


First  Day 

Second  Day 

Third  Day 

Total 

Year 

No.  (%) 

No.  (%) 

No.  (%) 

Harvest 

1986 

960  (70.5) 

367  (26.9) 

35  ( 2.6) 

1,362 

1987 

1,187  (76.1) 

262  (16.8) 

111  ( 7.1) 

1,560 

1988 

1,021  (63.3) 

424  (26.3) 

169  (10.4) 

1,614 

1989 

1,427  (64.3) 

537  (24.2) 

256  (11.5) 

2,220 

1990 

819  (68.3) 

258  (21.5) 

123  (10.3) 

1,200 

1991 

1,062  (63.0) 

427  (25.3) 

198  (11.7) 

1,687 

Avg. 

1,079  (67.1) 

379  (23.6) 

149  (9.3) 

1,607 
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Hunter  success  rates  over  the 
past  seven  years  have  varied 
from  0.7  to  2.4  percent;  har- 
vest rates  show  the  bear 
population  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining record  kills. 

from  0.7  percent  (1982)  to  2.4  percent 
(1989)  as  shown  in  Table  2.  Assuming  an 
annual  average  of 90,000  hunters  and  about 
7,500  bears  statewide,  hunter  success  rates 
in  Pennsylvania  should  remain  near  1.5 
percent. 

Harvest  Rate 

Approximately  23  percent  of  the  bear 
captured  and  tagged  in  1991  were  har- 
vested. This  was  slightly  above  average  for 
the  past  12  years  (Table  3)  but  is  the 
approximate  harvest  rate  necessary  to  hold 
the  bear  population  stable.  Accordingly, 
we  anticipate  the  number  of  bears  in  1992 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  1991 . 

With  the  nine  largest  bear  harvests  oc- 
curring in  the  past  nine  years  and  eight  new 
counties  contributing  to  the  harvests  in  the 


Table  2.  Percentage  of  Pennsylva- 
nia bear  hunters  who  harvested  bears, 
1981-1991. 


Licenses 

Bears 

Success 

Year 

Sold 

Shot 

Ratio 

1981 

72,532 

819 

1.1 

1982 

90,000 

588 

0.7 

1983 

100,000 

1,528 

1.5 

1984 

99,975 

1,549 

1.5 

1985 

87,439 

1.029 

1.2 

1986 

94,700 

1,362 

1.4 

1987 

92,051 

1,560 

1.7 

1988 

91,604 

1,614 

1.8 

1989 

92,468 

2,220 

2.4 

1990 

93,348 

1,200 

1.3 

1991 

89,452 

1,687 

1.9 

Avg. 

91,234 

1,378 

1.5 

Table  3.  Statewide  harvest  rates  ( per- 
cent of  tagged  bears  harvested)  of 
bears  tagged  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  year  of  harvest. 


Year 

Harvest 

Rate 

1980 

20.5 

1981 

14.7 

1982 

13.1 

1983 

23.9 

1984 

21.9 

1985 

14.5 

1986 

18.1 

1987 

22.8 

1988 

21.9 

1989 

27.7 

1990 

17.4 

1991 

22.7 

Avg. 

19.9 

past  five  years,  it  is  obvious  Pennsylvania’ s 
bear  population  is  spreading  and  that  har- 
vests of  these  proportions  are  necessary  to 
properly  manage  the  species. 
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Tree  Trivia 

By  Karl  J.  Power 

LL  TREES  — coniferous  and  deciduous, 
softwoods  and  hardwoods  — hold  a special 
niche  in  the  lives  of  people  and  wildlife.  They 
also  have  a tremendous  bearing  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  ecological  value  of  trees  goes  far 
beyond  improving  air  quality  and  inhibiting  soil 
erosion  along  waterways.  Trees  also  govern  the 
habits  of  wildlife  and,  in  turn,  our  lives  as  well. 

Trees  have  played  an  important  role  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s history,  although  in  many  respects 
they’ve  also  been  largely  taken  for  granted.  This 
was  first  brought  to  our  attention  back  in  1886 
when  a small  group  of  concerned  individuals 
formed  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association.  It 
seems  that  now,  106  years  later,  most  of  us  don’t 
realize  the  sad  state  of  affairs  that  existed  in  our 
woodlands  back  then.  We  also  fail  to  realize  the 
importance  of  trees  in  our  everyday  lives.  Here 
are  a few  entertaining,  yet  important  facts  about 
some  of  the  trees  and  understory  plants  in  Penns- 
ylvania’s woodlands. 

The  American  Indians  used  the  thin  roots  of 
the  sassafras  tree  to  sew  together  the  birch  bark 
for  their  canoes.  Oils  from  sassafras  trees  are 
distilled  and  used  in  certain  soaps.  In  the  southern 
states,  the  leaves  of  the  sassafras  are  dried, 
powdered  and  used  as  a spice  and  thickening 
agent  in  gumbo  soups.  But  probably  the  most 
fascinating  aspect  of  the  sassafras  tree  is  the  fact 
that  this  tree,  native  to  the  eastern  United  States, 
grows  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  except  for 
Southeast  Asia. 

On  average,  it  takes  32  gallons  of  sap  from  the 
sugar  maple  to  produce  one  gallon  of  pure  maple 
syrup. 

The  American  beech  tree  has  an  oil  throughout  its  system  that  is  resistant  to 
electricity.  This  makes  the  beech  much  less  likely  to  sustain  lightning  damage  than 
any  other  tree  in  Penn’s  Woods. 

Drug  manufacturers  make  tincture  of  benzoin  from  sweet  gum  trees.  Some 
cosmetics,  perfumes  and  incenses  can  also  be  derived  from  the  sweet  gum. 

The  oldest  whiskey  is  aged  in  barrels  made  of  charred  white  oak  staves. 

As  incredible  as  it  may  sound,  only  one  in  1,000  trees  growing  in  the  wild 
survives  long  enough  to  reach  maturity.  The  rest  succumb  to  storm  damage,  infesta- 
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tions  from  insects,  blight  and  fungus  diseases,  and  a host  of  other  factors. 

Most  of  the  reforestation  of  oak  trees  is  caused  by  squirrels  that  bury  acorns  but 
fail  to  dig  them  up  for  winter  food. 

The  tall  masts  and  spars  on  the  clipper  ships  that  cruised  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Great  Lakes  were  made  from  the  straight  trunks  of  the  white  pine. 

The  leaves  of  the  mountain  laurel  contain  andromedotoxin,  a substance  poisonous 
to  sheep,  cattle  and  other  livestock.  During  severe  winters  when  white-tailed  deer 
have  trouble  finding  good  food  sources,  they  often  resort  to  mountain  laurel  twigs 
and  foliage.  These  plants  offer  very  little  nutritional  value,  however.  In  the  past, 
when  winter-killed  deer  were  examined,  many  of  them  had  stomachs  full  of  moun- 
tain laurel  roughage. 

The  American  sycamore,  a common  tree  along  many  streambeds  and  river  valleys 
across  Pennsylvania,  was  crossbred  with  the  Oriental  plane  tree  to  form  the  London 
plane  tree.  The  London  plane  tree  is  a hybrid  variety  often  planted  along  city  streets 
because  it  is  resistant  to  drought,  smog  and  other  city  conditions. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  possible  extinction  of  the  hardy  and  widespread 
American  chestnut  no  doubt  seemed  unimaginable.  But  in  1904  a fungus,  thought  to 
have  been  brought  into  our  country  from  eastern  Asia,  launched  the  chestnut  blight. 
First  noticed  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Garden,  the  blight  spread  over  the  entire 
chestnut  range.  Within  50  years,  the  blight  had  destroyed  American  chestnuts. 

Currently,  the  American  Wild  Turkey  Society  is  working  on  a chestnut  restoration 
project  in  Pennsylvania,  using  a blight  resistant  strain  of  the  tree. 

Indians  of  Pennsylvania  found  quite  a few  uses  for  the  forest  trees.  They  used 
them  to  build  homes  and  canoes,  and  the  crushed  hulls  of  the  black  walnut  and 
butternut  were  used  to  poison  fish,  making  them  easier  to  catch. 

Natives  also  boiled  the  nuts  of  the  butternut  tree;  the  oil  that 
came  to  the  top  was  skimmed  and  used  as  butter,  hence  the  tree’s 
name.  Also,  in  the  spring,  Indians  boiled  butternut  sap  to  make 
syrup. 

Many  of  the  same  people  who  enjoyed  the  butter  and 
syrup  from  butternuts  also  found  that  the  hickory  tree  had  a 
special  value.  They  made  a fermented  drink  called  “pow- 
cohochiccora”  from  the  crushed  nuts  of  the  shagbark 
hickory.  That  Indian  name  gave  birth  to  one  of  the 
hickory’s  scientific  names  — Hicoria. 

Indians  used  the  straight  shoots  from  the  arrow- 
wood  vibumam  bush  for  arrows. 

The  black  cherry  (or  choke  cherry)  holds  a 
deadly,  cyanide  type  poison  within  its  leaves. 

After  a storm,  when  the  leaves  on  a broken 
branch  begin  to  wither,  the  poison  suddenly 
becomes  lethal  enough  to  kill  a large  animal. 

While  the  leaves  are  healthy,  and  completely 
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dried,  animals  can  eat  them  without  ill 
effect. 

Early  land  surveyors  regarded  the  com- 
mon spicebush  as  an  indicator  of  good 
agricultural  land.  The  spicebush’ s aromatic 
leaves  and  twigs  have  been  used  for  tea, 
and  the  berries  can  be  dried,  powdered  and 
used  as  a spice. 

It’s  estimated  that  there  are  perhaps 
1 ,000  different  species  of  hawthorn  trees  in 
North  America.  Many  of  these  grow  wild 
in  Pennsylvania. 


The  tulip  tree,  a common  canopy  tree  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  largest  timber  tree  in 
eastern  North  America.  It  attains  the  great- 
est height,  198  feet,  and  its  diameter  has 
reached  up  to  1 2 feet. 

These  are  just  a few  examples  of  the 
many  special  features  of  the  trees  growing 
in  our  woodlands.  The  next  time  you  take 
a walk  in  your  favorite  woodlot  or  hunting 
ridge,  pay  a little  more  attention  to  the 
trees.  Each  has  its  own  special  niche  in 
nature. 


Fun  Games 

Beaver  Trivia 

By  Connie  Mertz 

How  much  do  you  know  about  beavers?  Unscramble  the  word(s)  in  each  statement 
below. 

I .  Beavers  belong  to  the  TONDER  family. 


2.  A beaver’s  tail  is  used  both  as  a LOPPEELRR  and  DERRUD. 


3.  A beaver’s  primary  source  of  food  is  NOTEEVATIG. 


4.  A beaver’s  home  is  called  a GEOLD. 


5.  Beavers  live  in  every  state  except  IAHAIW. 


6.  A group  of  beaver  families  is  called  a LYOCON. 


7.  Two  predators  of  the  beaver  are  the  CABBOT  and  RABE. 


8.  A beaver  can  stay  MUGEBERSD  up  to  15  minutes. 


answers  on  p.  64 
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The  Game  Commission  has  shooting  ranges  on 
game  lands  across  the  state , but  none  offers  more 
man  the  one  on  SGL  176  ..  . 

Scotia  Range 

By  WCO  George  Mock 

Centre  County 


SCOTIA  RANGE  is  located  almost  exactly  on  the  geographic 
center  of  Pennsylvania.  It’s  found  on  SGL  176,  just  a few 
miles  west  of  State  College.  What  makes  Scotia  special  is  the  variety 
of  facilities  available  to  hunters  and  competitive  shooters. 

For  practicing  and  sighting  in  for  an  upcoming  big  game  season, 
the  range  has  a 100-yard  rifle  range  with  25  firing  points,  each 
equipped  with  a shooting  bench.  The  200-yard  line  is  also  equipped 
with  targets,  pits  and  target  carriers  for  high  power  rifle  competition. 
Additional  target  bases  are  located  at  25,  50  and  100  yards. 

For  handgun  shooters  there’ s a 25-point  bullseye  range  that  boasts 
covered  firing  points,  stationary  target  carriers  at  50  yards  and 
turning  targets  at  25  yards.  There’s  also  a 15-point  police  combat 
range  equipped  with  turning  targets  and  barricades  at  25  and  50 
yards. 

At  the  shotgun  range,  shooters  may  bring  their  own  targets  and 
throwers  or  they  can  borrow  one  of  the  Game  Commission’s  traps  to 
throw  the  claybirds.  Although  still  under  construction,  Scotia  will 
soon  have  a sporting  clays  course  for  shotgunning  enthusiasts. 

Sporting  clays  made  its  first  appearance  at  Scotia  during  the  1991 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  celebration.  It’s  a shotgun 
shooting  game  that  simulates  hunting  conditions.  Clay  targets  are 
thrown  to  simulate  passing  doves,  a rising  covey  of  quail,  ducks 

coming  into  a decoy  spread 
and  even  a bounding  rabbit. 
It’s  definitely  an  exciting  and 
one  of  today’s  most  popular 
shooting  activities. 

Other  shooting  facilities  at 
Scotia  include  a plinking  range 
located  outside  the  fence  so 
shooters  can  have  a place  to 
shoot  even  when  the  range  is 
closed,  and  an  archery  range. 


SPORTING  CLAYS  is  one  of  the 
fastestgrowing  shooting  sports 
in  the  country,  and  it  won’t  be 
long  before  Scotia  has  a 
sporting  clays  range  in  place.  A 
makeshift  range  was  installed 
for  last  year’s  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  activities. 
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In  addition  to  the  shooting  facilities, 
Scotia  also  has  amenities  to  soothe  the 
mind  and  body.  There  are  park  benches  for 
relaxing,  miles  of  trails  through  the  sur- 
rounding woodland  for  hiking  and  explor- 
ing — all  to  help  visitors  “get  away  from  it 
all.”  There  are  even  comfort  facilities  pro- 
vided in  the  administration  building  adja- 
cent to  the  range. 

Open  Year-Round 

Scotia  Range  is  open  year-round, 
Wednesday  through  Sunday,  8 a.m.  to 
sunset.  Most  of  the  facilities  are  open  to 
everyone,  but  there  are  some  exceptions. 
Because  of  safety  concerns,  use  of  the  200- 
yard  target  pits  on  the  rifle  range,  the  police 
combat  range  and  the  turning  targets  on  the 
bullseye  range  are  restricted  to  qualified 
groups  or  individuals. 

Many  shooting  events  are  held  at  Scotia. 
High  power  rifle  matches  are  fired  at  100 
and  200  yards.  These  events  are  shot  with 
competition  or  military  type  centerfires. 
The  guns  must  be  capable  of  great  accu- 


racy for  the  slow-fire  stages  of  a match. 
And  in  rapid-fire  stages,  competitors  shoot 
10  shots  in  60  seconds,  including  one 
reload,  from  the  prone  and  sitting  posi- 
tions. 

The  bullseye  pistol  matches  feature  NRA 
type  competition  with  shooting  at  50  and 
25  yards.  Another  type  of  match  utilizes  a 
target  with  larger  scoring  rings  and  is  fired 
at  25  yards  only.  This  is  a good  match  for 
beginning  competitors. 

Some  police  combat  matches  are  open 
to  the  general  public,  others  are  restricted. 
This  type  of  competition  involves  drawing 
from  a holster  and  shooting  at  silhouette 
targets  three  to  50  yards  away. 

One  rather  novel  police  combat  match 
at  Scotia  this  year  is  the  police  charity 
match.  Four-man  teams  representing  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  Centre  County 
will  be  competing  to  see  which  agency  has 
the  best  marksmen. 

For  this  match,  instead  of  an  entry  fee 
each  team  member  will  be  required  to 
obtain  sponsor  donations.  All  the  proceeds 


SUMMER  BIATHLON  is  a relatively  new  sport;  it  combines  the  disciplines  of  running  and 
shooting.  Many  of  the  athletes  who  participated  in  last  year’s  summer  biathlon  at  Scotia 
Range  were  runners  who  had  little  firearms  experience.  Based  on  their  comments  after  the 
race,  the  participants  loved  the  program  — especially  the  shooting. 
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will  be  donated  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  In  the  future,  this  match  may  be 
expanded  to  include  teams  from  other  coun- 
ties as  well. 

The  Hunter-Trapper  Education  courses 
held  at  Scotia  are  certainly  among  the  best 
offered  anywhere  in  the  state.  The  Central 
Pennsylvania  Hunter  Education  Associa- 
tion (CPHEA)  is  a group  of  dedicated 
volunteer  instructors  that  uses  Scotia  as  its 
home  base. 

These  instructors  put  on  a course  that 
includes  rifle  and  shotgun  shooting,  live- 
firing  demonstrations  with  different  types 
of  firearms  and  — everybody’s  favorite  — 
the  simulated  hunt/walk-through  course. 
The  walk-through  puts  students  in  actual 
hunting  situations  where  they  must  make 
shoot/don’t  shoot  decisions.  The  walk- 
through also  shows  them  how  to  put  into 
practice  the  safety  techniques  they  were 
taught  in  the  classroom. 

Other  activities  at  Scotia  include  NRA 
Basic  Handgun  and  Shotgun  courses,  Sight- 
ing In  Day  activities  and  a summer  biathlon. 

Summer  biathlon  is  the  warm  weather 
version  of  the  Olympic  biathlon.  Biathlon 
consists  of  rifle  shooting  and  cross-country 
skiing,  while  summer  biathlon  substitutes 
running  for  the  cross-country  skiing. 

The  “standard”  summer  biathlon  race 
combines  a 5-kilometer  (3.1  miles)  run 
with  five  shots  prone  and  five  shots  off- 
hand with  a 22  rimfire  rifle.  The  targets  are 
3-inch  metal  disks  25  yards  away  from  the 
firing  line. 

It  may  seem  that  targets  of  this  size, 
engaged  from  such  a short  distance,  would 
be  easy  to  hit  with  a rifle.  But  when  you 
consider  that  participants  have  to  run  a 
mile  before  shooting  prone,  and  then  run 
another  mile  before  shooting  standing,  the 
targets  become  a real  challenge. 

One  thing  all  these  organized  activities 
have  in  common  is  that  they  require  man- 
power to  make  them  happen.  The  Game 
Commission  does  not  have  the  personnel  it 
takes  to  conduct  these  events;  we  depend 
on  organized  sportsmen’ s clubs  to  do  much 
of  the  work.  The  Commission  provides  the 
facilities;  the  clubs  provide  the  manpower. 

The  lion’s  share  of  the  events  is  spon- 
sored by  the  CPHEA.  This  group  sponsors 


1992  Scotia  Range  Schedule 

Listed  below  is  a schedule  of  events 
for  Scotia  Range  as  of  April  9,  1992. 
For  information  on  any  of  these 
events,  please  call  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  at  (800)  422- 
7551. 

June  13,  High  Power,  200  yds. 
June  27,  Police  Charity  Match 
July  18,  High  Power,  200  yds. 
July  18,  Bullseye  Pistol 
July  19,  Sporting  Clays 
Aug.  14-15,  Hunter  Education 
Aug.  22,  High  Power,  200  yds. 
Aug.  23,  Game  Commission  PPC 
match  (PGC  only) 

Aug.  28-29,  Hunter  Education 
Sept.  11-12,  Hunter  Education 
Sept.  18-19,  Hunter  Education 
Sept.  20,  Summer  Biathlon  (run/ 
shoot) 

Sept.  27,  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  activities 


and  mans  the  events  and  then  uses  the 
proceeds  to  support  its  hunter  education 
courses.  Other  groups  that  have  sponsored 
events  at  Scotia  are  the  Seven  Mountains 
Pistol  Club,  the  Outdoor  Sportsmen' s Club, 
the  Lewistown  Pistol  Club,  the  Nittany 
Valley  Track  Club  and  the  Center  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen. 

Because  organized  activities  preclude 
the  use  of  parts  of  the  range  by  the  general 
public,  the  number  of  special  events  held  at 
Scotia  is  restricted  — especially  during 
the  fall  when  hunters  use  the  range  for 
sighting  in  prior  to  the  hunting  seasons. 
Nevertheless,  those  planning  to  visit  Scotia 
should  call  the  Game  Commission 
Northcentral  Regional  Office  to  make  sure 
the  range  they  want  to  use  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Call  the  same  office  to  get  information 
on  any  of  the  scheduled  events  or  to  inquire 
about  sponsoring  an  event  of  your  own.  For 
information  on  the  CPHEA,  call  the  club 
president  Don  Klinefelter  at  (814)  355- 
3291. 
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Wildlife:  A Renewable 

Resource 


By  George  L.  Harting 

4 4\A/E’ VE  TAKEN  a lot  of  game  and 
▼ ▼ furbearers  from  this  woodlot,” 
said  Allen,  who  then  proceeded  to  detail 
much  of  the  history  surrounding  the  50 
acres  he  had  been  custodian  of  for  more 
than  50  years.  His  clear  and  graphic  remi- 
niscing made  for  easy  listening. 

Allen’s  excitement  was  hardly  unusual. 
Historians  who  have  delved  into  the  leg- 
ends of  the  area  have  some  interesting 
information  concerning  the  role  of  wildlife 
in  the  survival  of  native  Americans  and 
colonial  settlers  alike. 

The  local  Indian  tribe  was  fully  aware 
that  suitable  habitat  keyed  the  survival  of 
wildlife.  That’s  why  they  annually  burned 
large  areas  of  land,  to  assure  suitable  food 
and  cover  for  the  propagation  of  game.  So 
scientifically  had  they  mastered  burning, 
our  historians  tell  us,  that  the  white  settlers 
perpetuated  the  practice  after  the  Indians 
had  been  expelled  from  the  community. 

In  turn,  wealthy  aristocrats  from  Phila- 
delphia made  regular  hunting  excursions 
to  the  community.  It  appears  each  genera- 


tion of  inhabitants  had  learned  to  share 
Allen’s  excitement. 

The  acreage  Allen  managed  consists  of 
a high  lookout  at  the  western  end  of  Huck- 
leberry Ridge  and  the  fertile  fields  sur- 
rounding it. 

The  adjoining  tracts  were,  at  that  time, 
small  woodlots,  swampy  areas,  andajungle 
maze  formed  by  blackberry  bushes,  green- 
briers  and  spent  fruit  trees  completely  bur- 
dened by  poison  ivy.  It  was  perfect  habitat 
for  cottontails,  ringnecks  and  a host  of 
furbearers. 

A bit  of  nostalgia  was  in  Allen’s  voice 
as  he  detailed  successful  days.  Our  conver- 
sation took  place  during  the  early  '60s; 
even  then,  wildlife  resources  were  below 
what  they  were  during  the  heyday  of  Allen’ s 
career.  What  had  happened? 

The  Huckleberry  Ridge  was  a natural 
retreat  for  game  driven  by  gunners  from 
adjacent  plots.  Furthermore,  throughout 
those  adjacent  parcels  was  nesting  area  and 
cover  that  harbored  a wealth  of  wildlife. 
So,  come  November,  game  was  plenti- 
ful — and  Allen  bagged  his  share. 

Habitat  is  defined  as  the  place  where  an 
animal  grows  or  lives  naturally,  a condi- 
tion that  always  remains  a variable.  When 
men  alter  an  area,  the  thriving  wildlife 
normally  suffers.  Many  of  nature’s  wild- 
life species  are  facing  hardship  — some 
even  extinction  — due  to  man’s  careless 
destruction  of  habitat.  Because  of  this, 
species  such  as  quail,  black  duck  and  river 
otter  disappeared  from  some  areas. 

Today,  in  the  environs  of  Huckleberry 
Ridge,  swamps  have  been  drained;  the 
farmland  has  given  way  to  industry,  supply 
dumps  and  parks;  the  briar  jungle  has 
become  the  victim  of  eminent  domain; 

IT’S  POSSIBLE,  with  a little  work,  to  combat 
man’s  destruction  of  wildlife  habitat. 
Constructing  brushpiles,  for  instance,  can 
provide  vital  cover  for  small  game  and 
furbearer  species. 
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woodlots  have  become  picnic  areas;  com 
fields  where  massive  flocks  of  local  mal- 
lards once  fed  have  since  been  swallowed 
by  developers. 

As  one  who  had  inherited  with  Allen  the 
right  to  call  the  Huckleberry  Ridge  home, 
1 felt  driven  by  the  conviction  that  what 
man  can  despoil  he  can  also  restore.  At 
least  I was  determined  to  restore  the  west 
slope  of  Huckleberry  Hill.  Surely,  I thought, 
this  delightful  area  should  not  be  barren  of 
nature’s  resources. 

My  first  task  was  to  improve  upon  work 
begun  several  years  earlier.  A good  stand 
of  pine,  spruce  and  hemlock  needed  to  be 
reestablished.  Drought  and  neglect  had 
depleted  the  early  plantings,  so  replantings 
were  made. 

I also  staked  the  seedlings  so  I could 
mow  the  choking  weeds  and  brush  from 
around  them  during  the  summer.  As  a 
result,  today  there’s  a fine  5-acre  stand  of 
conifers  ranging  from  two  to  20  feet  high. 

Erosion  was  a plague.  A diversion  ditch 
dug  to  protect  a yard  and  residence  had 
eroded  so  deep  that  a horse  could  have  been 
concealed  in  it.  I considered  many  ideas, 
but  when  a local  Christmas  tree  salesman 
mentioned  a surplus  of  several  thousand 
evergreens  destined  to  become  flaming 
waste,  I quickly  arranged  to  use  them  as  fill 
for  the  eroding  diversion  ditch. 

My  next  task  was  to  construct  a number 
of  brushpiles  to  serve  as  cover  for  game  — 
cottontails  in  the  uplands  and  muskrats  in 
the  swampy  areas. 

The  western  boundary  of  this  plot  is  an 
elevated  railroad  bed.  It  furnishes  terrain 
for  woodchuck  burrows  and  acts  as  a dam 
for  a spring-fed  marsh.  Undergrowth  flour- 
ishes there,  providing  year-round  cover  for 
countless  animals  that  need  wetlands,  as 
well  as  gravel  for  game  birds  when  winter 
snows  are  severe. 

Even  though  our  habitat  operations  were 
financed  on  a shoestring  budget  and  took 
place  in  a congested  metropolitan  area, 
they  were,  nonetheless,  successful. 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  is  hardly  a new 
concept,  but  in  its  modern  form  it  has 
brought  back  many  animal  species.  As  wild 
habitat  shrinks,  our  responsibility  to  manage 
natural  resources  increases. 


At  dawn  each  spring  morning  at  least 
two  cock  pheasants  can  be  seen  strutting 
proudly  as  they  keep  careful  eyes  on  their 
harems.  Each  spring  mallards  seek  se- 
cluded areas  here  to  lay  their  clutches  and 
hatch  their  young;  on  one  occasion  mallard 
and  pheasant  hens  shared  the  same  nest  and 
the  duck  finally  persuaded  the  pheasant 
that  the  job  of  incubating  the  mixed  clutch 
was  her  chore.  At  dusk  a family  of  red  foxes 
can  be  seen  foraging  the  fields. 

In  the  process  of  woodlot  management, 
den  trees  have  been  spared  because 
bushytails  and  raccoons  continue  to  be 
familiar  sights  throughout  the  year.  Prob- 
ably my  greatest  satisfaction,  however, 
was  the  reestablishment  of  cottontails.  The 
brushpiles,  evergreens  piled  four  feet  deep 
in  the  drainage  ditch,  the  woodchuck  bur- 
rows, woodlots  and  grassland  all  were 
prime  ingredients  toward  making  the  area 
suitable  for  cottontails. 

My  family  bagged  18  rabbits  last  sea- 
son, and  I know  many  more  were  taken  by 
other  sportsmen.  Despite  what  may  be 
considered  intensive  hunting,  eight  cot- 
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tontails  were  sighted  on  a single  occasion 
this  spring.  This  seems  to  support  the 
premise  that  cottontails  will  thrive  if  food 
and  cover  are  available. 

Whenever  I think  of  doves,  a bitter  cold 
evening  in  November  comes  to  mind. 
Hordes  of  migrating  mourners  seeking 
evening  shelter  were  attracted  to  the  pine 
roost  adjacent  to  Huckleberry  Hill. 

With  dramatic  acrobatics  the  birds 
settled  into  the  trees  while  hunters  kept 
their  barrels  hot.  But  a greater  satisfaction 
was  realized  this  spring  when  it  was  noted 
that  doves  had  selected  this  same  pine 
woods  as  a nesting  area.  Pairs  were  sighted 
in  record  numbers,  giving  promise  for  a 
substantial  surplus  come  fall. 

Some  might  argue  that  the  abundance 
of  wildlife  now  thriving  on  Huckleberry 
Ridge  represents  an  artificial  situation, 
that  it  doesn’t  relate  to  natural  situations. 
In  answer  to  such  claims,  it  can  be  said  that 
all  wildlife  species  here  endure  the  same 
pressures  as  those  found  anywhere  else. 

Except  for  Safety  Zones,  the  ground  is 
open  to  public  hunting  and  trapping;  preda- 


tors exist  — the  owl,  the  crow  and  hawk 
are  common  winter  and  spring  species. 
House  cats  prowl  the  area,  always  search- 
ing for  nesting  cottontails  and  other  prey, 
and  on  one  occasion  a pack  of  nine  dogs 
was  seen  harassing  the  cottontails  that  had 
taken  refuge  in  brush  heaps. 

When  our  country  appraises  its  re- 
sources, it  will  be  a tragic  omission  if  our 
abundant  supply  of  wildlife  is  not  listed 
among  our  assets.  A resourceful  house- 
wife, who  found  considerable  pleasure  in 
doing  creative  things  with  the  game  her 
husband  bagged,  observed,  “The  privilege 
for  the  common  man  to  hunt,  and  the 
gourmet  delight  of  game  on  the  table  are 
distinctively  a part  of  our  American  heri- 
tage; neither  of  these  blessings  should  be 
taken  lightly.” 

My  success  in  restoring  upland  game 
and  furbearers  on  Huckleberry  Ridge  is 
hardly  unique;  the  same  has  occurred  at 
countless  locations  and  in  scores  of  varia- 
tions. The  result  is,  of  course,  that  the 
bronze  gobbler  is  available  today  for  our 
Thanksgiving  feast,  just  as  it  was  for  our 
pilgrim  fathers.  For  all  the  maligning  to 
which  the  science  of  game  management  is 
being  subjected,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  natural  resource  agencies  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  ensure  that  wildlife  is  a renew- 
able resource. 

A sportsman  projected  his  optimism  for 
the  year  2000  with  these  sentiments,  “For 
the  sportsman,  the  sight  of  game  at  the 
close  of  the  season  is  a delight  — it  is 
promise;  it  is  the  indisputable  evidence 
that  if  we  are  willing  to  discipline  our- 
selves to  wisdom,  the  surplus  will  be  har- 
vested and  reproductive  stock  will  survive, 
the  masts  the  clovers,  the  grapes  and  tea- 
berry  will  remain  as  food  and  cover  to 
secure  the  sport ...  I knew  in  my  youth.” 

The  experiment  on  Huckleberry  Ridge 
affirms  that  game  and  furbearers  will  mul- 
tiply when  ambitious  projects  on  private 
holdings  and  professional  management 
become  allies. 

DOVES  are  attracted  to  areas  that  provide 
food,  water  and,  importantly,  roosting 
cover.Planting  the  right  types  of  trees  and 
food  crops  can  make  an  area  attractive  to 
many  kinds  of  wildlife. 
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Call  Her  Kathryn 


By  Jim  Youhon 


AS  SHE  tenderly  placed  the  single 
grouse  feather  below  his  name,  her 
soft  gentle  hand  touched  the  hard,  cold 
piece  of  granite.  And  I swear,  at  that  very 
moment  a shaft  of  sunlight  broke  through 
on  that  cold,  wet  November  day.  It  was 
then  that  I knew  everything  would  be  all 
right  for  Kathryn  . . . 

He  parked  his  old  truck  near  the  ancient 
oak  at  the  foot  of  Balds  Nob  and  stepped 
out.  A tiny  spring  awaited  him  and  his 
aging  Lab  at  the  top  and  provided  refresh- 
ment from  the  two-mile  hike.  He  had  more 
than  70  summers  under  his  belt,  and  as  they 
climbed  the  sloping  terrain  he  thought  it 
steeper  than  he  had  remembered.  As  they 
rounded  the  bend  on  the  winding  trail  the 
familiar  sparkling  spring  came  into  view. 
This  was  his  special  place,  where  he  did 


his  best  thinking,  and  he  always  left  here 
feeling  rejuvenated.  After  drinking  deeply 
he  wrung  his  bandanna,  spread  a worn 
piece  of  sheepskin  and  sat  down.  He  opened 
his  rucksack  and  sliced  pieces  of  hard 
salami  and  cheese  for  himself  and  his  dog. 

It  was  there  on  that  mountain  that  he 
started  to  think  of  what  meant  most  to  him. 
Being  an  avid  outdoorsman,  it  didn’t  take 
long  to  nominate  his  wife.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  remember  all  the  times  he  had 
interrupted  her  plans  — shopping  trips  de- 
layed or  not  taken,  social  functions  can- 
celed — because  of  his  outdoor  pursuits. 
He  thought  of  the  countless  times  she 
reheated  supper,  because  of  his  staying  late 
on  a deer  stand,  and  the  worried  expression 
draining  from  her  face  as  he  opened  the 
back  porch  door. 
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Not  once  did  he  recall  her  getting  upset 
because  he  or  his  friends  traipsed  mud  or 
snow  across  her  freshly  scrubbed  kitchen 
floor.  Nor  did  he  remember  a single  com- 
plaint after  she'd  served  pots  of  coffee  or 
quick  meals  to  unexpected  guests. 

He  also  thought  of  how  she  reared  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  respect  all  living 
things,  and  to  say  grace  for  those  they 
harvested.  In  the  lean  years  it  was  she  who 
stood  at  the  back  door,  giving  thanks  with 
clasped  hands  for  the  buck  he  had  just  hung 
in  the  apple  tree. 

His  vivid  recollections  recaptured  those 
hard  times,  but  still  he  wondered  how  she 
managed  to  make  feasts  with  just  two 
rabbits  and  some  flour.  Never  did  she 
question  his  forays  with  gun  or  rod.  The 
only  exception  being  the  mandatory  Sun- 
day mornings  at  the  local  parish.  Yes,  he 
knew  he  had  an  angel,  and  wished  he  had 
told  her  more  often  over  the  years,  but 
putting  those  sentiments  into  words  had 
always  been  hard  for  him.  She  would  be 
judged  favorably  at  a higher  court  some- 
day; of  that  he  was  certain. 

His  thoughts  were  momentarily  inter- 
rupted by  a moist  cool  muzzle  looking  for 
another  handout,  which  seemed  to  replen- 
ish his  memory  of  all  the  good  times  he  and 
his  wife  had  shared.  The  wild  berries, 
mushrooms  and  fruit  they  gathered  was  a 
labor  of  love  to  her.  She  went  to  great 
lengths  to  preserve  them  and  served  them 
with  pride. 

Store  bought  goods  could  not  compete 
with  her  magic.  She  seemed  to  thrive  on  the 
simpler  things  in  life.  Frying  fat  brook 
trout  along  Mountains  Branch  on  a warm 
spring  day,  or  a mid-winter’s  walk  after  a 
freshly  fallen  snow.  The  spectacular  colors 
and  smells  of  an  autumn  day  seemed  to 
touch  her  very  soul.  Her  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens  attested  to  her  understand- 
ing and  love  of  Mother  Nature.  Those  tiny 
seeds  she  planted  every  spring  seemed  to 
flourish  at  her  touch. 

The  unselfishness  of  his  Kathryn  truly 
impressed  him.  She  didn’t  have  fancy  furs 
or  big  diamonds,  nor  did  she  want  them.  In 
his  eyes  she  looked  better  in  simple  ging- 
ham. Heck,  she  was  even  a dream  maker. 
By  doing  without,  saving  her  egg  money. 


she  surprised  him  with  that  old  Model  70 
he  couldn’t  afford.  Never  would  he  forget 
that. 

He  wondered  if  the  legions  of  other 
sportsmen  were  as  lucky  as  he.  Surely  if 
there  was  a hall-of-fame  for  these  Kathryns 
it  would  take  the  entire  south  40  to  encase 
their  names  and  deeds.  He  made  up  his 
mind  on  that  warm  summer  day  to  tell  her 
of  his  thoughts.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 

The  Lab  didn't  understand  why  his 
master  was  resting  so  long,  but  was  content 
to  rest  his  big  square  head  on  his  buddy’s 
lap.  Never  would  that  dog  leave  his  friend’s 
side.  The  bond  between  them  was  much 
like  steel.  When  strange  men  arrived  with 
patches  on  their  sleeves,  and  carrying  medi- 
cal bags,  he  would  not  let  them  near.  He 
would  have  gladly  given  his  life  for  his 
sleeping  friend,  and  not  until  he  heard  a 
familiar  voice  did  he  leave  the  man's  side. 

The  following  weeks  and  months  were 
difficult  times  for  Kathryn.  But  she,  too, 
had  a strong  bond  with  her  man.  The  times 
they  had  shared  together  kept  her  from 
falling  apart.  That  humble  gentle  lady  knew 
there  is  a time  for  all  seasons  and  was 
content  in  knowing  that  she  and  her  man 
would  one  day  walk  together  where  the 
wind  would  whisper  to  them  once  more. 

A week  before  Thanksgiving  Day  I 
received  a phone  call.  The  familiar  voice 
on  the  other  end  asked  if  I could  possibly 
bring  her  a grouse?  “My  man  cherished 
those  magnificent  birds,  and  the  holiday 
wouldn’t  seem  complete  without  one,”  she 
said. 

With  a frantic  schedule,  and  only  a half 
day  to  hunt  — plus  the  fact  that  I can't  hit 
“Ol’Ruff’  — that  was  no  small  order  to 
fill.  I do  know  this:  the  Red  Gods  and  that 
fallen  giant  were  with  me  that  November 
afternoon  when  two  thunder  birds  fell  be- 
fore me.  My  first  brace  in  more  than  30 
years.  Looking  up  at  Balds  Nob  I gave 
thanks  and  headed  for  Kathryn's  familiar 
kitchen. 

A short  time  later  the  true  meaning  of 
Thanksgiving  came  to  me  as  I helped  that 
lady  from  my  truck.  A large  lump  formed 
in  my  chest  as  she  knelt  by  that  head  stone 
and  took  a single  grouse  feather  from  her 
purse,  and  as  she  tenderly  tucked  . . . 
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Setting  the  Pace 

Last  year  I had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  members  of  the  Susquehanna 
Trailers  Club  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Under  the 
direction  of  Harry  West,  the  group  recently 
developed  and  constructed  about  nine  miles 
of  hiking  trails  on  SGL  57  near  Noxen.  It 
was  a big  accomplishment  for  the  group, 
one  that  will  benefit  both  hunters  and 
hikers  — at  little  expense  to  sportsmen. 
I’d  like  to  thank  the  organization,  and  I 
hope  other  groups  will  follow  its  lead.  — 
LMO  Eugene  R.  Weiner,  Jr.,  Cambra. 


Citizen  Action 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — Reflecting  on  the 
past  hunting  seasons,  I was  glad  we  had  the 
support  of  local  sportsmen,  police  agen- 
cies and  the  judicial  system.  A number  of 
people  called  our  800  number  to  report 
violations  and  provide  valuable  informa- 
tion. Successful  prosecutions  in  two  of  my 
cases  wouldn’t  have  been  possible  without 
testimony  given  by  citizens.  — WCO  Steve 
Spangler,  East  Berlin. 

The  Word’s  Out 

CARBON  COUNTY  — On  the  last  day 
of  muzzleloader  season,  Deputy  Fred 
Merluzzi  and  I treated  several  members  of 
a Cumberland  County  fire  station  to  a 
day’s  hunt  here.  After  three  drives,  some- 
one remarked  that  they’d  already  seen 
more  deer  here  than  they  had  all  season 
back  home.  Of  course,  no  one  wanted  to 
admit  that  the  group  had  fired  12  shots 
without  connecting  on  a single  deer.  I 
swore  not  to  identify  the  members  of  the 
South  Newton  Township  fire  company, 
especially  not  Dave,  Larry,  Danny,  Davey 
M.,  Johnny,  Darrell  and  Dad.  — WCO 
Richard  E.  Karper,  Weatherly. 


Serious  Consequences 

SOMERSET  COUNTY—  I’m  a little 
disheartened  by  some  of  the  feedback  I’ve 
been  hearing  about  the  fluorescent  orange 
requirement  for  turkey  ■ hunters.  Many 
people  have  publicly  stated  they  will  vio- 
late these  regulations  because  they  don't 
agree  with  them.  What’s  worse  is  that 
many  of  these  people  are  teachers,  school 
principals,  heads  of  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions and  writers.  What  kind  of  example 
does  this  set  for  our  young  sportsmen?  In 
essence,  they’re  teaching  young  people  to 
violate  laws  they  don’t  agree  with.  I think 
the  dissenters  should  seriously  consider 
the  consequences  of  their  actions.  — WCO 
C.E.  Guindon,  Jr.,  Boswell. 


Road  Hunting 

BUTLER  COUNTY  — It’s  nice  to  have 
an  intelligent  dog  to  make  hunting  more 
pleasurable.  This  past  season,  though,  I 
saw  one  that  was  perhaps  too  smart.  A 
beagle  was  walking  down  the  edge  of  a 
road  while  its  hunters  beat  their  way  through 
a blackberry  tangle.  — WCO  Dale  E. 
Hockenberry,  East  Butler. 
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Dubious  First 


In  the  spring  of  ’91  my  Food  & Cover 
crew  planted  Ladino  clover  in  some  herba- 
ceous openings,  and  by  autumn  it  was 
nearly  a foot  tall.  Last  fall  they  planted 
barley  to  frost-seed  the  clover,  and  it  grew 
six  to  eight  inches.  When  the  snow  melted 
this  year,  the  ground  was  almost  bare  and 
deer  droppings  were  everywhere.  The 
plantings  had  done  their  job  of  providing 
winter  feed.  Of  course,  the  plants  recov- 
ered in  spring,  bringing  forage  and  an 
abundance  of  insects  for  young  pheasants, 
grouse,  turkeys  and  other  wildlife.  — LMO 
R.H.  Muir.  Kittanning. 

Pure  Strain 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  — I recently  read 
a Country  Journal  article  about  the  eastern 
coyote.  Many  Pennsylvanians  don’t  be- 
lieve these  animals  roam  a vast  part  of  the 
state  — including  within  a few  miles  of 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  Wilkes-Barre. 
When  the  animals  first  began  showing  up, 
many  people  called  them  coy-dogs,  basing 
the  assumption  on  a study  that  showed 
coyotes  and  dogs  can  interbreed.  But  the 
animals  that  have  expanded  across  the 
state  are  true  eastern  coyotes.  They  don’t 
pose  a threat  to  our  citizens  or  our  deer 
herd,  but  they  will  occasionally  feed  on 
domestic  livestock  and  weak  or  sick  deer. 
Their  diet  mostly  consists  of  small  rodents 
and  other  small  mammals,  snakes,  frogs 
and  even  free-roaming  house  cats.  — WCO 
Edward  J.  Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY— Yd  like 
to  thank  A1  and  Marty  Klees,  and  their  dogs 
Freckles  and  P.J.,  for  helping  me  capture  a 
river  otter  that  had  attacked  a mink  pen  on 
their  property.  The  incident  was  a dubious 
first  for  the  county.  Not  only  do  we  lead  the 
state  in  rabies  cases,  we  now  also  have  the 
first  river  otter  diagnosed  with  the  dis- 
ease.— WCO  Charles  Arcovitch, 
Kingsley. 

Back  to  Normal 

WARREN  COUNTY  — For  the  past  two 
years  I’ ve  covered  all  or  parts  of  the  county  ’ s 
three  districts,  which  are  now  fully  manned. 
It’s  been  quite  an  experience  to  be  respon- 
sible for  an  area  this  size,  but  I had  a lot  of 
help  from  deputies,  the  State  Police  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
county.  I'll  sure  be  happy  to  have  just  my 
own  district  for  a while.  — WCO  James 
W.  Egley,  Tidioute. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY  -Farm-Game 
Manager  Terry  Hoenstine  was  talking  to  a 
cooperator  when  the  man  asked  if  the 
Commission  had  any  signs  that  read  “jump.” 
Terry,  of  course,  asked  why  he  wanted 
such  a sign.  The  landowner  said  he  figured 
if  he  posted  “jump”  signs  around  his  fence, 
the  deer  would  jump  over  the  fence  instead 
of  going  through  it.  — WCO  R.  Jim 
Trombetto,  New  Enterprise. 
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Don’t  Exaggerate,  Dear 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  — While  pre- 
senting a slide  program  on  bears  to  the 
Frackville  Girl  Scouts,  I was  interrupted 
when  I got  to  the  part  showing  how  we 
weigh  bears.  I’d  just  finished  telling  the 
audience  that  the  “mother  bear”  shown  on 
the  screen  weighed  150  pounds.  A little 
girl  in  the  front  then  stood  up  and  said,  “My 
mother  weighs  150  pounds,  too.”  Her 
mother  was  the  Scout  leader.  — WCOJohn 
Denchak,  Gordon. 

Ha,  Ha 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  — I’ ve  always 
been  fascinated  by  the  movements  of  mi- 
gratory birds.  Scientists  have  concluded 
that  birds  keep  their  bearings  by  using  the 
sun  as  a guide;  at  night  they  use  the  stars. 
On  cloudy  days,  they  find  their  way  by 
utilizing  the  earth’s  magnetic  field.  My 
observations  solved  the  question  of  why  a 
“V”  of  geese  is  longer  on  one  side  than  the 
other:  there  are  more  geese  on  the  longer 
side.  — WCO  Stephen  S.  Hower,Tremont. 

Getting  Along 

VENANGO  COUNTY—  Leaving  the 
house  one  morning  I heard  a woodpecker 
hammering  away  as  it  searched  for  insects. 
A squirrel’s  nest  was  close  by.  It  still 
fascinates  me  that  animals  can  coexist  in 
close  proximity  with  each  other.  Maybe 
we  could  learn  from  them.  — WCO 
Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Seneca. 


Stealing 

ELK  COUNTY  — Every  year  hunters 
tell  me  about  the  big  bucks  they  see  before 
the  season  that  seem  to  disappear  come 
opening  day.  They  agree  with  me  that 
trophy  bucks  don’t  get  that  way  by  being 
easy  to  find,  but  I wonder  if  they  realize 
how  many  trophies  are  illegally  killed 
before  the  season.  Bucks  taken  at  night, 
during  closed  season,  shot  over  bait,  killed 
during  bear  season  or  shot  with  firearms 
during  archery  season  always  seem  to  be 
“wall  hangers.”  Sportsmen  need  to  realize 
that  violators  are  stealing  from  them,  and 
we  need  help  bringing  these  criminals  to 
justice.  — WCO  Richard  S.  Bodenhom, 
Ridgway. 


Goodwill  Ambassadors 

BUCKS  COUNTY—  Last  deer  season 
I had  a discussion  with  an  anti-hunter  who 
felt  his  neighbors  were  defeating  the  pur- 
pose of  posted  property  by  allowing  hunt- 
ers on  their  lands.  I explained  that  while  it 
might  defeat  his  purpose,  it  was  serving 
those  of  his  neighbors.  Summer  is  the  time 
for  sportsmen  to  be  goodwill  ambassadors 
to  local  landowners  by  showing  them  good 
reasons  to  leave  their  properties  open.  Do 
it  now  or  the  land  might  not  be  available 
come  fall.  — WCO  Cheryl  A.  Trewella, 
Trumbauersville. 


Wrong  Pitch? 

Recently  I conducted  a pheasant  habitat 
survey  on  SGL  226  with  biologists  Hugh 
Palmer  and  Bret  Wallingford,  and  wildlife 
technician  Tom  Sabolcik.  Palmer  had  a 
pheasant  call  that  he  sometimes  used  to 
locate  ringnecks,  and  I wanted  to  see  how 
well  it  worked.  I tried  the  call  several  times 
with  no  success.  I was  about  to  tell  Hugh 
what  I thought  of  his  call  when  Bret  yelled: 
“Look!  Here  comes  a bird.”  But  the  bird 
flying  across  the  cornfield  wasn’t  a pheas- 
ant — it  was  a grouse.  Either  the  ruff  was 
a bit  mixed  up,  or  I’ve  found  a new  way  to 
hunt  grouse  this  coming  fall.  — LMO  Keith 
Sanford,  Millville. 
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Guarding  our  Future 

WYOMING  COUNTY  — Those  of  us 
who  value  natural  resources  must  assume 
the  responsibility  as  guardians  of  the  envi- 
ronment. We  must  protect  nature  from  the 
poacher,  the  litterbug  and  the  greedy  in- 
dustrialist or  developer.  We  are  blessed 
with  natural  treasures  too  precious  to  leave 
unprotected,  and  there  are  those  who  would 
try  to  take  them  away.  Wildlife  and  the 
environment  belong  to  all  of  us,  and  we  can 
protect  them  by  getting  involved  and  re- 
porting violators.  — WCO  William 
Wasserman,  Tunkhannock. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  — While  in- 
specting a wetland  reclamation  project, 
LMO  Robert  Criswell  and  I heard  coon 
dogs  barking.  We  investigated  and  found 
that  two  fine-looking  dogs,  complete  with 
expensive  shock  collars,  had  treed  a wood- 
chuck. I can't  decide  whether  the  dogs’ 
owner  is  a frustrated  coon  hunter  or  an 
innovative  groundhog  hunter. — WCO 
Shayne  Hoachlander,  Huntingdon. 

Rare  Sightings 

McKEAN  COUNTY — I’ve  seen  a lot 
of  wildlife  during  my  23  years  here,  but  it 
wasn’t  until  last  winter  that  I saw  my  first 
rough-legged  hawks  in  the  district.  I saw 
two  in  a three-day  period.  — WCO  James 
E.  Rankin,  Port  Allegany. 


Anything 

VENANGO  COUNTY —l  was  won- 
dering whether  WCO  Don  Burchell, 
Luzerne  County,  could  ship  me  some  off- 
spring from  the  coyote  he  wrote  about  in 
his  January  Field  Note.  It  seems  the  animal 
is  pretty  good  at  taking  care  of  roadkills, 
and  I sure  could  use  some  help  in  that 
regard.  Name  your  price,  Don.  — WCO 
Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 

Eagles  on  the  Delaware 

WA  YNE  COUNTY  — The  swallows’  re- 
turn to  Capestrano  in  spring  is  mirrored  in 
northeast  Pennsylvania  by  the  passage  of 
bald  eagles  through  the  Delaware  River 
watershed.  As  winter  loses  its  grip  up  here, 
bald  eagles  use  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
during  their  northward  migration.  This 
year,  one  individual  reported  seeing  21 
eagles  during  a trip  from  Honesdale  to  the 
Delaware.  — WCO  Donald  Schauer, 
Honesdale. 

Greedy  Couple 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  — Last  fall  a 
couple  was  apprehended  for  jacklighting  a 
deer.  Our  investigation  led  us  to  believe 
they  were  responsible  for  several  more 
illegal  deer  kills,  but  we  couldn’t  prove  it. 
Six  days  later  the  same  couple  was  again 
arrested  for  an  illegal  deer.  We  gathered 
enough  evidence  to  link  them  to  numerous 
deer  violations,  and  their  fines  totaled 
$6,700.  Just  think  of  the  amount  of  meat 
that  would’ve  bought.  — WCO  Dan 
Marks,  Montoursville. 

Far  and  Wide 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY—  After 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Habitat  Unlimited 
was  featured  in  the  October  1991  GAME 
NEWS,  the  group  received  correspondence 
from  a number  of  people  interested  in 
starting  similar  organizations  in  their  ar- 
eas. The  club  was  especially  pleased  to  get 
a letter  from  Norman  Flanders  of  Vermont. 
This  is  a good  indication  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  helping  wildlife,  and  of  the  far- 
reaching  readership  of  this  magazine.  — 
WCO  Colleen  Shannon,  Luthersburg. 
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That’s  Dedication 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  — Deputy 
wildlife  conservation  officers  must  pass  a 
series  of  tests  conducted  by  WCOs  and 
region  office  staff.  The  tests  can  be  very 
demanding,  as  three  of  my  applicants  found 
out  the  hard  way.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
region  office,  we  were  in  an  accident  that 
totaled  my  state  vehicle.  One  of  the  appli- 
cants suffered  a broken  neck,  and  the  rest 
of  us  had  cuts  and  bruises.  We’re  all  okay 
and  on  the  mend  now.  As  for  the  applicant 
whose  neck  was  broken,  his  biggest  con- 
cern was  whether  he’d  passed  the  test.  — 
WCO  Richard  P.  Lamerd,  Warren  Center. 


Something  for  Everyone 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY—  Mrs. 
Melba  Hyde  invited  me  to  give  a black  bear 
program  at  a retirement  community  in 
Delaware  County.  She  began  the  evening 
by  showing  a 30-minute  video  of  a Colum- 
bia County  bear  helping  itself  to  food  on 
someone’s  porch.  I spoke  to  the  130-mem- 
ber audience  about  how  the  loss  of  habitat 
in  the  Northeast  affects  bears  and  other 
wildlife.  I was  pleased  with  the  number  of 
question  people  asked,  ranging  from  Lyme 
disease  to  the  duties  of  a WCO.  Wildlife 
and  problems  associated  with  it  appeal  to 
people  of  all  ages.  — WCO  Richard  J. 
Shire,  Philadelphia. 


Double  Duty 

While  marking  areas  on  SGL  227  for 
habitat  manipulation  I was  amazed  at  the 
number  of  songbird  nests  I saw  in  crabapple 
and  hawthorn  trees.  During  spring  and  fall 
migrations  and  throughout  winter  I’ve  seen 
robins,  cedar  waxwings,  rusty  blackbirds, 
bluejays  and  many  other  species  feeding 
on  crabapples.  One  winter  a flock  of  tur- 
keys had  fed  on  portions  of  fruit  songbirds 
had  knocked  to  the  ground.  It  seems  these 
trees  are  valuable  food  and  nesting  sites.  — 
LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Two’s  Better  Than  One 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY—  In  late 
February  I put  up  two  bluebird  boxes  and 
placed  them  back  to  back.  This  will  ac- 
commodate bluebirds  and  tree  swallows.  If 
there’s  only  one  box,  the  swallows  will 
take  over;  with  two,  the  swallows  will 
chase  away  other  swallows  but  will  allow 
bluebirds  to  use  the  second  box.  Five  min- 
utes after  I put  them  up  a pair  of  bluebirds 
began  looking  them  over.  — WCO  Phil 
Lukish,  Alexandria. 

Good  Taste 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  Deputy 
Charlie  Fox  told  me  that  while  he  was 
watching  the  Commission’s  bear  video  his 
dog  sat  and  watched  the  whole  tape.  At 
times,  the  dog  would  get  really  close  to  the 
set,  bark,  and  even  put  his  paws  on  the 
screen.  Charlie  said  the  dog  had  never  paid 
attention  to  the  television  before,  and  hasn’t 
since.  — WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Reds  to  the  Rescue 

McKEAN  COUNTY—  Many  folks  con- 
sider the  red  squirrel  a pest  that  gets  into 
attics,  raids  bird  feeders  and  chases  birds 
and  other  squirrels  away.  But  local  Conser- 
vation District  director  Jim  Johnson  saw 
them  in  different  light.  He  had  a problem 
with  rats  showing  up  at  his  backyard  feeder, 
until  the  red  squirrels  ran  them  off.  Now  if 
only  someone  had  something  good  to  say 
about  skunks  and  porcupines.  — WCO 
John  P.  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 
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A YOUNG  OBSERVER  catches  a glimpse  of  an  otter  destined  for  release  on  the  Youghiogheny 
River.  Five  of  the  animals  were  introduced  to  the  drainage  in  early  April  in  an  attempt  to 
reestablish  the  animal  in  one  of  its  historic  homes. 


Otters  Stocked  on  Yough  River 


RECENT  OTTER  release  in  the 
Youghiogheny  River  brought  the 
aquatic  animals  back  to  the  drainage  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  100  years.  The 
otters  were  released  south  of  Confluence 
as  part  of  an  ongoing  program  to  restore 
them  to  their  former  range. 

The  early  April  release  was  observed  by 
about  75  people.  The  otters,  three  males 
and  two  females,  were  transported  in  PVC 
pipe  holding  containers  and  were  let  go 
from  an  island  about  40  yards  from  the 
shore. 

The  otters  had  been  captured  this  spring 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  by  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  Natural  Resources’ 
Wildlife  Division. 

Over  the  next  1 8 months,  20  more  otters 
will  be  released  in  the  Y oughiogheny  River 
drainage.  They’re  expected  to  be  live- 
trapped  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Pocono 


Mountains;  some  will  also  be  purchased 
from  a licensed  otter  dealer  in  New  York. 
Maryland  stocked  18  otters  on  the  Yough 
near  Oakland  from  1989  to  1990. 

The  otter  release  program  required  a 
great  deal  of  groundwork  by  Game  Com- 
mission, Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources, 
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Wild  Resources  Conservation  Fund 
(WRCF)  and  Penn  State  University 
personnel. 

“The  first  release  represents  an  out- 
standing regional  effort  by  all  the  Penn- 
sylvania agencies  involved  and,  of 
course,  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,”  said  Frank 
Felbaum  of  WRCF. 

“It’s  an  exciting  project  that  disre- 
gards state  borders  for  wildlife’ s sake,” 
he  said.  “I  think  it’s  great  to  be  in- 
volved in  such  a cooperative  en- 
deavor.” 

Biologist  Tom  Serfass,  who  has 
directed  Pennsylvania  otter  reintro- 
duction projects  since  1982,  agreed.  “I 
think  it’s  encouraging  to  see  state 
agencies  working  together  on  a project 
like  this,”  Serfass  said. 

Western  Pennsylvania’s  last  two 
otters  were  reportedly  taken  when  one 
was  shot  in  1899  on  the  Allegheny 
River  and  another  was  harvested  in 
1908  at  Pymatuning  Swamp. 

The  Commission  declared  the  otter 
a protected  animal  in  1952,  but  until 
about  10  years  ago  Pennsylvania’s 
otters  could  be  found  only  in  the  gla- 
cier-carved pothole  country  of  the 
Poconos. 


The  reintroduction  program  began 
in  1982  with  the  release  of  four  ani- 
mals into  Potter  County  ’ s Kettle  Creek. 
Over  the  next  five  years,  more  were 
released  on  Pine  and  Loyalsock  creeks. 
In  1990,  the  restoration  effort  moved 
to  the  Northwest,  with  releases  in 
Tionesta  Creek. 

There  are  no  plans  to  release  otters 
in  the  Southeast  region  because  it’s 
believed  otters  will  naturally  expand 
into  the  area  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  rivers.  In  addition,  ot- 
ters released  in  the  Pine  Creek  drain- 
age are  expected  to  work  their  way 
into  the  Susquehanna. 

In  mid  March  a young  otter  was 
killed  by  an  automobile  in  Perry 
County  as  it  attempted  to  cross  a stretch 
of  Route  11/15  bordering  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  otter  sightings  on  the 
Susquehanna  in  Lancaster  and  York 
counties  over  the  last  three  years. 

“I’m  sure  there  have  been  other 
sightings  that  we’re  not  aware  of,” 
said  Cal  DuBrock,  director  of  the 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Wildlife 
Management.  “I  also  wouldn’t  doubt 
there  are  otters  established  on  the  river 
that  people  haven’t  spotted  yet.” 


Collared  geese  part  of  study 


Sightings  of  Canada  geese  decked  out 
with  what  appears  to  be  old  time  paste- 
board dress  shirt  collars  are  arousing 
curiosity  in  many  areas  of  the  state. 

The  collars  are  important  elements 
of  a cooperative  study  currently  un- 
derway in  16  states  and  two  Canadian 
provinces  along  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

Wildlife  biologists  throughout  the 
flyway  are  using  collared  geese  to 
determine  numbers  and  habits  of  resi- 
dent and  migrant  birds. 

Some  1 ,400  geese  were  collared  in 
Pennsylvania  last  year  as  part  of  the 
study.  Collars  were  placed  on  geese 
during  the  summer  molt  at  Middle 
Creek,  Haldemans  Island  and  public 
reservoirs  and  parks  in  Lehigh  and 
Bucks  counties. 


The  collars,  made  of  a soft,  rubber 
material,  are  white  with  black  letters 
and  numbers.  Using  high  powered 
spotting  scopes,  trained  wildlife  ob- 
servers can  easily  determine  individual 
collar  codes  at  distances  up  to  300 
yards. 

All  told,  16,000  geese  along  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  were  fitted  with  col- 
lars during  the  summmer  of  1991. 

In  a separate  but  related  study, 
some  400  goslings  considered  to  be 
nuisance  geese  were  fitted  with  yel- 
low collars  and  black  letters. 

Goals  of  these  studies  include  de- 
termining reliable  population  figures 
for  resident  and  migrant  geese,  sur- 
vival rates  and  the  effects  of  hunting 
on  the  populations. 
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1992-93  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

At  its  April  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  estab- 
lished the  following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for 
the  1992-93  hunting  license  year:  July  1,  1992,  through  June  30,  1993. 

Open  seasons  include  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game. 

Shooting  hours  are  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset 

— except  during 

the  spring  gobbler  season  when  the  times  are  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until 
noon.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  seasons 
when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise.  Woodchucks, 
coyotes,  opossums,  skunks  and  weasels  may  not  be  hunted  before  noon  during  the 
spring  gobbler  season.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be 

announced  later. 

Field 

Daily  Possession 

SMALL  GAME 

Limit  Limit 

Squirrels:  gray,  black,  red  and  fox  (combined) 

Oct.  17 -Nov.  28 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  23 

6 12 

Ruffed  grouse  (statewide)1 

Oct.  17 -Nov.  28 

2 4 

(statewide) 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  2 

(in  55  counties)2 

Jan.  4 -23 

Rabbits,  cottontail 

Oct.  31  - Nov.  28 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  23 

4 8 

Ring-necked  pheasant,  males  only 

Oct.  31  - Nov.  28 

2 4 

(except  in  designated  area)3 
Either-sex  in  designated  area 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  23 

Bobwhite  quail  (in  54  counties)4 

Oct.  31  - Nov.  28 

4 8 

Woodchucks  (no  Sunday  hunting) 

No  closed  season# 

Unlimited 

Crows  (Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

July  3 - Nov.  15 

Unlimited 

Dec.  18  - April  4 

Daily  Season 

Limit  Limit 

Snowshoe  hares  (varying  hares) 

Dec.  26- Jan.  2 

2 4 

Daily  Season 

BIG  GAME 
Fall  Turkey 

Limit  Limit 

(Management  Areas  2-A,  2-B) 

Oct.  31  - Nov.  7 

1 1 

(Management  Areas  3, 4, 5, 6, 7 & 8) 

Oct.  31  - Nov.  14 

(Management  Area  9) 

Closed 

(Management  Area  1 is  closed  except  locations  east  of  1-79  and  south  of  1-90  in 

Crawford  and  Erie  counties;  that  section  open  Oct.  31  - Nov.  7) 

Spring  Gobbler  (bearded  birds,  statewide) 

May  1 -29 

1 1 

Bear 

Nov.  23  - 25 

1 1 

Deer 

1 1 

Archery,  either  sex 

Oct.  3-30 

Archery,  antlered 

Nov.  2-7 

Antlered 

Nov.  30  - Dec.  12 

1 antlered  or  1 

Antlerless 

Dec.  14-  16 

antlerless  deerdur- 

Late  Archery/Flintlock 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  9 

ing  license  year. 
Bonus  deer  with 

Antlerless  — Special  Regulations  Areas5 

Nov.  30  - Dec.  19 
Dec.  26- Jan.  23 

bonus  tag 

Antlerless  — Deer  Damage  Areas 

Dec.  26- Jan.  23 

continued  next  page 
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1992-93  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  (continued) 


FURBEARERS  — HUNTING 

Daily  Season 

Limit  Limit 

Raccoon  and  Fox 

Oct.  14 -Feb.  21 # 

Unlimited 

Coyote,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Weasel 

No  closed  season# 

Unlimited 

FURBEARERS  — TRAPPING 

Raccoon,  Fox,  Opossum,  Skunk, 

Oct.  14 -Feb.  21 

Unlimited 

Weasel,  Coyote 

Mink  and  Muskrat 

Nov.  26  - Jan.  10 

Unlimited 

Beaver 

Dec.  19  - Jan.  24 

Zones  1,2,3  (see  blunting  and  Trapping 

10  10 

Digest)  with  the  following  exception 

Bradford,  Susquehanna  and  Wayne  counties 

10  40 

Zones  4,5,6 

6 6 

NO  OPEN  SEASON  — All  other  wildlife  species 

NO  CLOSED  SEASON  — European  starlings  and  English  sparrows 


Special  Regulations 

1 Grouse  hunting  prohibited  on  designated  portion  of  SGL  1 76,  Centre  County. 

2Grouse  hunting  permitted  Jan.  4-23  in  all  counties  except  Berks,  Bedford, 
Butler,  Centre,  Clarion,  Dauphin,  Fayette,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  McKean, 
Monroe  and  Susquehanna,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

3Designated  area  for  male  and  female  pheasants  — East  of  Ohio  and  north  of 
Interstate  80  to  Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  1-80  to  Route  1 18,  north 
of  Routes  1 18  and  415  from  Route  220  to  Route  309,  north  and  east  of  Route 
309  from  Route  1 1 8 to  1-80,  and  north  of  1-80  from  Route  309  to  the  New  Jersey 
line.  No  pheasant  hunting  in  Mercer  County  west  of  1-79  and  north  of  1-80. 

4Bobwhite  quail  hunting  permitted  Oct.  31  - Nov.  28  in  all  counties  except 
Adams,  Chester,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Juniata, 
Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Perry,  Snyder  and  York,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

5Special  Regulations  Areas  — All  of  Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Montgomery  and  Philadelphia  counties. 

• Lawful  for  deer:  Muzzleloading  long  guns;  bow  and  arrows;  manual  or 
autoloading  shotguns,  20-gauge  or  larger,  slugs  or  buckshot  only  — 
except  buckshot  may  not  be  used  in  Allegheny  County.  Buckshot  is 
required  in  Ridley  Creek  and  Tyler  state  parks. 

• Lawful  for  small  game,  huntable  furbearers  and  crows:  Manually  operated 
or  autoloading  shotguns  plugged  to  three-shell  capacity;  shot  no  larger 
than  No.  4 lead  or  No.  2 steel;  and  bow  and  arrow.  Manually  operated  22 
caliber  rimfire  rifles  are  permitted  only  in  Allegheny  County. 

• Lawful  for  waterfowl:  Manually  operated  or  autoloading  shotguns  no 
larger  than  10-gauge,  plugged  to  three-shell  capacity  in  chamber  and 
magazine  combined;  only  nontoxic  shot  no  larger  than  T (.20  inches); 
bow  and  arrow. 
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• Lawful  while  trapping:  manually  operated  22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  or 
handguns.  (Persons  under  12  must  be  accompanied  by  adult.) 

during  the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons,  Nov.  30  - Dec.  12  and 
Dec.  14-16  respectively,  and  any  extension  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
hunt  any  other  wild  bird  or  animal  (except  coyotes  if  the  hunter  has  a valid, 
unused  deer  tag)  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  Migratory 
waterfowl  and  game  birds  on  regulated  hunting  grounds  are  excepted.  Hunting 
during  spring  turkey  season  May  1 - 29  for  coyotes,  opossums,  skunks, 
weasels,  groundhogs  is  prohibited  before  noon.  With  the  exception  of  foxes 
and  coyotes,  furbearers  may  not  be  hunted  on  Sundays. 


$1.8  million  in  fines  collected  in  '91 


Violations  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Game  and 
Wildlife  Code  re- 
sulted in  fines  total- 
ing $1,860,641  in 
1991. 

Wildlife  conser- 
vation officers  and 
their  deputies  pros- 
ecuted 9,611  cases 
last  year.  In  addition, 

9,309  warnings  were 
issued. 

The  average  case 
involving  a Game 
and  Wildlife  Code 
violation  resulted  in  a fine  of  $ 1 93.59. 

About  13  percent  of  all  prosecu- 
tions resulted  in  the  revocation  of  hunt- 
ing or  furtaking  privileges. 

Traditionally  the  most  common 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code  violation  has 
been  for  spotlighting  after  1 1 p.m. 
This  held  true  in  1991  with  974  such 


cases.  All  told,  there 
were  1 ,554  spotlight- 
ing violations. 

Loaded  firearms 
in  or  against  vehicles 
resulted  in  858  pros- 
ecutions. The  third 
most  common  viola- 
tion in  1991,  with  650 
cases,  was  the  unlaw- 
ful taking  or  posses- 
sion of  wildlife. 

Littering  viola- 
tions accounted  for 
535  prosecutions. 
Failure  to  properly  tag 
big  game  ranked  fifth  with  533.  The 
illegal  operation  of  vehicles  on  Game 
Commission  owned  or  leased  land 
resulted  in  520  cases. 

Failure  to  wear  required  fluores- 
cent orange  safety  clothing  accounted 
for  463  prosecutions.  There  were  398 
safety  zone  violations. 


WCO  announcement 

The  Commission  plans  to 
announce  the  WCO  train- 
ee examination  program 
later  this  month.  Those 
wishing  additional  infor- 
mation or  wanting  to  be 
placedonthe  mailing  list, 
please  write  James  D. 
Mort,  Personnel  Services 
Division,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
171 10-9797. 


Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  lecture  series 


Lectures  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  Visitors  Center, 
located  near  Kleinfeltersville,  begin 
at  7:30  p.m.  unless  other  wise  noted. 

“The  Good,  the  Bad  and  the  Ugly” 
(a  look  at  undervalued  wildlife  such  as 
snakes,  bats  and  spiders)  by  PGC  Bi- 
ologist Jerry  Hassinger,  June  17-18; 
and  “Bats”  by  PGC  Wildlife  Techni- 
cian Cal  Butchkoski,  July  1-2  (8  p.m.). 


Lectures  at  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Management  Area  Visitors  Center, 
located  near  Linesville,  begin  at  2 
p.m. 

“Coyotes”  by  WCO  Rodney  Ansell, 
June  6;  “Eagle”  by  Pymatuning  staff, 
J uly  4;  “Turtle”  by  PGC  Wildlife  Tech- 
nician Chuck  Toma,  July  1 1 ; and  “En- 
dangered Plants  and  Mammals”  by 
WCO  Rob  Crisswell,  July  12. 
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Schmit,  Richards  picked  for  region  posts 


Michael  W.  Schmit  and  Harry  E. 
Richards  have  been  named  directors 
of  the  Commission's  Southeast  and 
Southwest  regions,  respectively. 

Schmit,  former  Information  and 
Education  supervisor  in  the  Southeast 
Region,  replaces  Charles  J.  Williams 
who  retired  after  serving  the  agency 
from  1962-91. 

Richards,  Southwest  Region  Fed- 
eral Aid  supervisor  since  1981,  re- 
places Donald  C.  Madl  as  region  di- 
rector. Madl  was  recently  promoted  to 
deputy  executive  director  for  field 
operations. 

Schmit,  39,  was  bom  in  Vancouver, 
WA.  He  graduated  from  Blue  Moun- 
tain High  School  in  Schuylkill  County 
and  studied  biology  for  two  years  at 
Brown  University.  Following  gradua- 
tion with  the  16th  class  from  the 
Commission's  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation  in  1976,  Schmit  was 


assigned  as  a WCO  in  Berks  County. 
He  became  the  Southeast  Region's 
I&E  supervisor  in  1983  and  was  twice 
named  Commission  outstanding  em- 
ployee of  the  year  ( 1978  and  1985). 

Richards,  45,  is  a native  of  Erie  and 
a graduate  of  Fort  Le  Boeuf  High 
School,  Waterford.  He  joined  the  Com- 
mission as  a Food  and  Cover  Corps 
laborer  in  1964.  Following  service  in 
the  U.S.  Army  from  1966-68,  Richards 
was  promoted  to  semi-skilled  laborer 
in  April  1968  and  appointed  a deputy 
game  protector  in  September  of  '68. 

Selected  for  the  14th  training  class 
at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conser- 
vation in  1970,  Richards  graduated  in 
1971  and  was  assigned  as  a WCO  in 
Westmoreland  County. 

He  became  a land  manager  in  the 
Southwest  in  1975  and  was  promoted 
to  the  region's  Federal  Aid  Supervisor 
position  in  1981. 


Registration  open  for  hunter  ed  camps 


The  Commission  is  again  offering  two 
Hunter  Education  Camps  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  popular  camps  are  for  youth 
ages  12  through  15.  Camp  I begins 
August  15  and  ends  August  18;  Camp 
II  starts  August  19  and  ends  August 
22. 

Both  camps  are  held  at  Camp  Maple 
Lake  in  Forksville,  Sullivan  County. 

The  camp  program  will  follow 
closely  the  basic  Hunter-Trapper  Edu- 
cation course,  with  additional  empha- 
sis on  firearms  shooting,  archery,  out- 
door safety,  compass  and  map  read- 
ing, and  survival. 

The  Hunter  Education  Camps  are 
open  to  everyone,  regardless  of  sex, 
race,  color  or  religion.  Students  will 
not  be  denied  because  of  physical 
handicaps  — providing  they're  legally 
eligible  to  hunt. 

All  students  will  be  required  to 


shoot  rifles,  shotguns  and  bows.  A 
field  course  will  test  the  students  on 
the  knowledge  they've  gained  in  the 
classroom. 

Upon  completion  of  each  camp, 
students  will  receive  the  certificate  of 
training  required  by  law  for  first-time 
hunters.  Youth  who've  already  taken 
the  basic  10-hour  course  are  still  wel- 
come to  attend. 

The  camps  are  limited  to  100  stu- 
dents each  session;  students  are  ac- 
cepted on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Cost  is  $85,  which  includes 
meals,  lodging,  course  materials,  am- 
munition for  rifle  and  shotgun  instruc- 
tion, camp  facilities,  a counselor  in 
each  cabin,  and  a full-time  nurse. 

For  information  and  applications, 
contact  Edward  Sherlinski,  I&E  Su- 
pervisor, Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  220,  Dallas,  PA 
18612-0220,  or  call  (717)  675-1143. 
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Landowners'  hunting  license  program 


Public  access  cooperators  are  reminded 
that  resident  landowners  with  80  or 
more  acres  enrolled  in  any  PGC  public 
access  program  may  obtain  hunting 
licenses  at  a reduced  fee. 

Eligible  cooperators  can  receive 
applications  by  contacting  their  re- 
spective regional  offices  using  the  toll- 
free  number  for  the  region  in  which 
their  property  is  located. 

Northwest  (800)  533-6764;  South- 
west (800)  243-8519;  Northcentral 
(800)  422-7551;  Southcentral  (800) 


422-7554;  Northeast  (800)  228-0789; 
Southeast  (800)  228-0791. 

Along  with  an  application,  land- 
owners  will  also  have  to  show  either  a 
previously  purchased  hunting  license 
or  proof  of  completing  a hunter  educa- 
tion course. 

Landowners,  of  course,  don’t  need 
licenses  to  hunt  and  trap  on  their  own 
properties.  This  special  license  is  de- 
signed for  those  landowners  who  want 
to  hunt  on  other  lands  throughout  the 
commonwealth. 


Senior  license  requirements  change 


The  upcoming  1992-93  license  year, 
which  begins  July  1,  brings  a change 
in  the  procedure  for  obtaining  senior 
licenses. 

Pennsylvania  residents  who  have 
reached  or  who  will  reach  their  65th 
birthday  by  December  31  of  the  cur- 


rent license  year  will  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  senior  hunting  and  furtakers’ 
licenses  this  year. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1992,  residents  had 
to  have  already  reached  their  65th 
birthday  before  they  qualified  for  a 
seniors’  hunting  or  furtakers’  license. 


In  Memoriam 

Gilbert  L.  Bowman 

Samuel  J.  Kern 

1906-91 

Neal  A.  Thaler 

1908-91 

Game  Conservation  Officer  3 

1920-92 

Director  Land  Management,  Southwest  Region  Laborer 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Retired  1971;  34  years 

Northwest  Region 

Retired  1 970;  24  years 

Gerald  L.  Russ 

Disability  Retired  1 979;  1 1 
years 

Glenn  E.  Miller 

1938-91 

1929-91 

Forest  Technician 

Roy  W.  Trexler 

Labor  Foreman,  Northwest 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1914-92 

Region 

Retired  1987;  17  years 

Director,  Bureau  of  1 & E 

Retired  1988,21  years 

Lynn  A.  Shultz 

Retired  1 974;  33  years 

Bruce  W.  Catherman 

1924-91 

James  E.  Maley 

1911-91 

Nursery  Foreman 

1907-92 

Land  Management  Assistant 

Howard  Nursery 

Game  Propagator  1 

Southwest  Region 

Retired  1 980;  33  years 

State  Wild  Turkey  Farm 

Retired  1 973;  37  years 

Paul  C.  Weikel 

Retired  1972 

John  L.  Starr 

1944-91 

John  G.  Sickenberger 

1913-91 

Deputy  Executive  Director 

1941-92 

Laborer 

Executive  Office 

GCO  Manager  2 

Southeast  Region 

Died  in  Service;  24  years 

Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 

Retired  1976;  15  years 

Died  in  Service;  1 6 years 
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THAT  DAY,  from  the  bridge,  and  as  a much  larger  person,  the  geese  didn’t  look  as 
intimidating.  I remember  being  unconcerned  that  someone  from  the  “in”  crowd  might 
notice  me  and  comment  that  they’d  seen  me  watching  all  the  little  duckies. 


Oh,  no.  It’s  a . . . 

Birdwatcher 


I NEVER  WANTED  to  be  a birdwatcher. 

It  wasn’t  that  I never  thought  about  it; 
I consciously  did  not  want  to  be  one  of 
those  binocular  toting  four-eyes,  in  funny 
hat  and  shorts,  who  tripped  about  the  forest 
ogling  things  that  went  “chirp.”  I already 
wore  glasses,  and  figured  the  rest  was  just 
a misstep  away. 

That’s  the  way  I felt  at  16.  Birdwatching 
was  no  way  to  get  in  with  the  “in  crowd.” 
To  an  insecure  teenager,  being  with  the 
“right”  social  group  was  way  up  on  the  hit 
parade.  If  you  admitted  you  were  a 
birdwatcher  you’d  be  looked  at  as  if  you 
had  some  strange  affliction,  which,  in  a 
way,  you  did. 

I did  know  one  girl,  a member  of  my 
“not-quite-with-it”  group,  who  was  a 
birdwatcher.  What  was  even  more  alarm- 
ing was  that  she  admitted  it  freely. 


Jeannie  P.  was  a four-eye  who  tromped 
around  the  woods  and  watched  warblers 
and  waxwings  and  all  sorts  of  feathered 
things  with  funny  names.  I found  out  she 
was  a birdwatcher  when  summer  vacation 
was  nearing  its  end.  Jeannie  wore 
birdwatchers’  shorts,  which  is  what  gave 
her  away.  She  returned  from  a trip  to  the 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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For  learning  more  about  our  state’s  birds, 
read  Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History 
and  Conservation,  by  Jim  and  Lillian 
Wakeley.  This  214-page  hardcover  book 
includes  the  most  up-to-date  information 
on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  describes 
nearly  all  the  birds  commonly  found  in  the 
state.  Also  included  are  40 full-color  pages 
featuring  the  agency’s  popular  bird  charts 
and  previous  GAME  NEWS  covers.  Available 
from  the  Game  Commission,  Birds  of 
Pennsylvania  costs  only  $1 0,  delivered. 


north  woods  with  her  legs  a mass  of  red 
bites.  The  mosquitoes  and  black  flies  had 
gotten  her  while  she  and  her  mother  were 
at  their  cabin,  “bird-watching,”  Jeannie 
explained. 

Then  she  got  a sort  of  bright,  manic  look 
and  might  have  gone  on  to  tell  us  about  the 
red-eyed  vireos  and  yellow-shafted  flick- 
ers she'd  seen,  if  someone  hadn’t  saved  the 
conversation  by  mentioning  how  cute  the 
new  boy  in  school  was.  That  someone 
might  have  even  been  me. 

Today,  I’d  like  to  apologize  to  Jeannie 
P.  I regret  that  I didn’t  keep  in  touch  with 
her  through  the  20  years  since  graduation 
and  it’s  unlikely  we’ll  ever  meet  again. 
That’s  a shame  because  nowadays  I’d  love 


to  hear  about  the  woods  birds  she  had  seen 
that  summer,  all  the  thrushes,  warblers, 
kinglets,  phoebes,  flycatchers,  and  the  rest. 

You  see,  the  bird-watching  “affliction” 
has  come  home  to  roost.  I’ve  long  since 
grown  out  of  the  adolescent  need  to  be 
“in,”  no  longer  hunger  for  that  sort  of  peer 
approval.  I’ve  found  my  own  way,  my  own 
companions,  and  chosen  my  own  enjoy- 
ments. Watching  birds,  along  with  observ- 
ing wildlife  in  general,  is  one  of  my  keenest 
pleasures. 

I’m  not  sure  exactly  when  the  turning 
point  came,  but  I think  it  coincided  with 
other  awakenings  of  self-confidence  and 
self-determination.  Anyway,  I remember 
taking  a walk  in  my  home  town,  across  the 
bridge  that  spanned  the  outflow  of  the  local 
reservoir.  This  was  a favorite  gathering 
place  for  Canada  geese,  and  I was  often 
brought  there  as  a child  to  feed  them  bread. 
I had  been  frightened  by  their  shoving, 
hissing  and  honking. 

That  day,  from  the  bridge,  and  as  a 
much  larger  person,  the  geese  didn’t  look 
as  intimidating.  I stopped  and  leaned  on  the 
rail  to  watch  them  paddle  and  dip.  I re- 
member being  unconcerned  that  someone 
from  the  "in”  crowd  might  notice  me  and 
comment  they  had  seen  “Linda  stopping  to 
watch  all  the  little  duckies.  How  uncool.” 
So  what?  I thought.  I’m  enjoying  this  and 
who  needs  them  anyway? 

As  I lingered,  out  of  the  darkness  below 
the  bridge  swam  a new  duck.  It  was  the 
most  remarkable,  most  outlandish  bird  I 
had  ever  seen.  I could  barely  believe  it  was 
alive  and  not  something  painted  and  mecha- 
nized, set  out  on  the  water  to  swim  like  a 
toy  boat.  It  was  decked  with  black  and 
white  and  iridescent  purples,  greens  and 
maroons. 

I doubted  a bird  that  exquisite  could  be 
either  native  or  wild.  Its  delicacy  and  detail 
made  it  look  like  a piece  of  Oriental  art,  and 
I etched  it  in  my  memory,  determined  to 
find  out  what  feathered  rarity  I had  seen. 

It  was,  of  course,  a male  wood  duck, 
only  a bit  off  course  visiting  the  suburbs  of 
New  York.  I discovered  the  bird’s  identity 
simply  by  crossing  from  the  bridge  to  the 
library  and  thumbing  through  a field  guide. 
This  was  a volume  I’d  never  had  an  interest 
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in  before,  and  I spent  more  than  an  hour 
leafing  through  it.  I looked  up  local  birds 
I’d  noticed  and  read  about  other  varieties  I 
was  likely  to  see  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

There  were  more  as  well:  birds  of  deep 
forest  and  wide  grassland,  birds  of  moun- 
tain cliffs,  seashore,  and  swamp  that,  for 
the  time  being,  I could  only  wonder  at. 

Eventually,  I acquired  bird  identifica- 
tion books  of  my  own  and  an  interest  in 
birds,  from  the  songsters  to  the  predators. 
I visited  those  other  habitats  and  got  to  see 
them  in  the  flesh  and  feathers.  I haven’t 
joined  any  birding  clubs,  mainly  because 
the  spare  time  just  isn’t  there. 

I do  carry  a pocket  set  of  binoculars  with 
me  while  hunting,  ostensibly  to  watch  for 
the  game  in  season.  But  I use  them  as 
much,  if  not  more,  to  get  a closer  look  at 
pileated  woodpeckers  who  hammer  trees 
next  to  me,  towhees  that  rustle  the  leaves, 
and  broadwings  that  soar  above.  Many 
times,  it  was  the  nongame  bird  encounters 
that  made  the  “meat”  of  the  hunting  day. 

Almost  without  trying,  I gained  knowl- 
edge about  Pennsylvania  birdlife.  I was 
curious  enough  to  research  at  home  a bird 
I’d  seen  in  the  woods,  or  I’d  recall  a picture 
and  name  I’d  seen  in  a field  guide  when  I 
was  faced  with  the  real  thing. 

I got  to  know  many  of  their  calls  as  well. 
Just  by  sitting  and  listening,  I found  I could 
identify  what  was  around  me.  By  watch- 
ing, I discovered  their  personalities,  habits 
and  antics  — the  way  the  titmice  are  so 
curious  and  brazen,  the  way  an  alarmed  red 
cardinal  is  shier  than  its  color  indicates. 

Like  many  who  become  intrigued  with 
birds,  I keep  feeders  in  my  yard  during  the 
winter.  What  started  out  as  one  feeding 
station  has  grown  to  three,  plus  suet  hold- 
ers for  woodpeckers  and  cracked  com  scat- 
tered for  the  doves.  Placing  only  one  feeder, 
I found,  made  for  too  much  strife  and 
didn’t  meet  all  needs.  During  the  summer, 
I suspend  seed  feeding,  put  out  nesting 
boxes  for  bluebirds  and  wrens,  and  hang 
my  hummingbird  feeders. 

The  number  of  hummingbird  feeders 
has  likewise  grown,  from  one  to  four  — 


Use  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the 
agency’s  toll  free  (800)  numbers  to 
contact  a wildlife  conservation 
officer.  In  the  Northwest  Re- 
gion call  1-800-533-6764;  South- 
west Region,  1-800-243-8519; 
Northcentral,  1-800-422-7551; 
Southcentral,  1-800-422-7554; 
Northeast,  1-800-228-0789;  and 
Southeast,  1-800-228-0791. 
Phones  will  be  manned  around  the 
clock  during  the  major  hunting 
seasons,  about  15  hours  a day  at 
other  times. 


three  on  my  large  front  porch  and  one  on 
the  back  that  I can  watch  from  the  breakfast 
table. 

Though  they’re  teaspoon  size,  hum- 
mingbirds have  a gallon  of  energy  and 
aggression.  One  male  zealously  guarded 
the  back  porch  feeder,  swooping  in  on  a 
blur  of  wings  to  chase  all  intruders,  even 
his  mate.  I expanded  to  the  front  porch  and 
bought  more  feeders,  but  the  battleground 
didn’t  diminish.  Sitting  on  the  front  porch 
is  like  being  in  the  midst  of  an  aerial 
dogfight. 

Yet,  for  all  their  belligerence  toward 
each  other,  I find  that  if  I sit  very  still  on  the 
porch  rail,  just  a few  feet  from  the  feeder, 
the  hummingbirds  will  ignore  me  and  alight 
within  arm’s  reach.  I often  place  visitors, 
especially  children,  on  the  rail  there,  and 
treat  them  to  a wildlife  close-up  they  don’t 
soon  forget. 

The  folks  who  visit  me  and  my  feeders 
are  my  own  “in  crowd.”  If  you  want  to  be 
“with  it”  around  here,  you’d  better  be  a 
dedicated  wildlife  enthusiast,  even  a four- 
eyed, binocular  toting,  funny  hat  wearing 
birdwatcher.  I’ve  dispensed  with  the  shorts 
in  favor  of  something  long  legged  that 
turns  the  bugs.  I wonder,  and  hope,  that 
Jeannie  P.  has  found  that  trick,  too. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Envirothon 


THE  FIRST  Envir-Olympics  was  held  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1984.  Today,  into  its 
ninth  year,  the  competition  remains  healthy, 
although  its  name  was  changed  some  years 
ago  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  National 
Olympic  Committee.  The  conservation-ori- 
ented competition  is  now  called  the 
Envirothon. 

The  Envirothon  pits  high  school  stu- 
dents in  a test  of  knowledge  and  skills 
related  to  natural  resource  topics.  Teams 
compete  first  at  the  county  level;  the  winner 
in  each  advances  to  the  state  competition. 

Typically,  a team  consists  of  five  stu- 
dents who  are  tested  individually  in  five 
categories:  forestry,  wildlife,  aquatics  and 
soils.  The  fifth  is  a current  event  topic  that 
changes  each  year.  The  1 992  current  event 
topic  focused  on  groundwater. 

Some  tests  involve  paper  and  pencil 
questions,  but  most  require  practical  appli- 
cation of  what  the  students  know.  Teams 
may  have  to  identify  species  of  trees,  in- 
sects, birds  or  mammals,  for  example, 
examine  a soil  pit  to  look  for  mottling, 
measure  the  depth  of  various  soil  horizons, 
or  identify  problems  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered with  various  uses  of  the  particular  soil. 

Most  high  schools  — with  the  exception 
of  the  increasingly  rare  Vo-Ag  programs  — 
do  not  provide  students  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  such  a 
competition.  Adding  to  the  problem,  most 


school  schedules  are  so  tightly  programmed 
that  there’s  little  time  for  such  “extras.” 

As  a result,  often  the  team  is  coached 
outside  the  normal  school  day  — perhaps 
as  an  extracurricular  club.  Obviously,  a key 
ingredient,  in  addition  to  a pool  of  motivated 
students,  is  a teacher  willing  to  accept  the 
extra  responsibility  of  training  an  Envirothon 
team. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts  is  the  major  sponsor  of 
the  Envirothon.  Usually,  the  local  conser- 
vation district  organizes  the  event  and  so- 
licits supportfrom  otherconservation  groups 
in  the  county.  Some  of  these  local  partner- 
ships have  succeeded  in  promoting  not 
only  the  Envirothon  for  high  school  stu- 
dents, but  also  in  developing  similar  com- 
petitions for  younger  students.  The  York 
County  Conservation  District,  for  example, 
has  extended  this  opportunity  to  middle 
school,  grade  five  and  elementary  teams. 

With  help  from  the  York  Chapter  67  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  York  district 
has  supported  a high  school  team  since 
1985.  In  1990,  the  District  organized  an 
elementary  version  for  students  in  third  and 
fourth  grades,  with  support  from  Philadel- 
phia Electric’s  Muddy  Run  Recreation  Area 
and  the  P.  H.  Glatfelter  Paper  Company. 
Each  team  consisted  of  three  third  graders 
and  three  fourth  graders  who  competed  in 
four  categories. 
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ON  THE  TRAIL  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA’S  BLACK  BEARS 


On  the  trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black 
Bears  is  a most  entertaining  and 
informative  video.  Hosted  by  Gary  Alt 
and  filmed  by  Hal  Korber,  this  100- 
minute  award-winning  documentary 
will  appeal  to  all  wildlife  enthusiasts. 
It  costs  $29.95,  delivered.  Order  from 
the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


Fifth  graders  were  not  included  in  the 
elementary  teams  because  this  grade  is 
frequently  grouped  with  older  students  in 
middle  schools.  This  year,  York  County 
hosted  an  Envirothon  for  middle  school 
teams  and  another  specifically  for  fifth  grad- 
ers. An  expected  benefit  of  this  sequence  is 
that  students  will  become  involved  earlier, 
have  a good  experience,  and  choose  to 
participate  in  an  Envirothon  through  high 
school  — all  while  learning  more  about  natu- 
ral resources  and  management. 

There  are  a number  of  good  reasons  for 
participating  in  and  supporting  this  kind  of 
program.  First,  it  provides  an  outlet  for 
student  interests  not  provided  in  a typical 
curriculum.  Many  students  want  to  learn 


more  about  wildlife  and  other  natural 
resources  on  a local  basis.  Usually,  text- 
books written  for  a national  audience  do  not 
offer  the  first-hand  experiences  that  come 
with  an  Envirothon.  Second,  this  program 
offers  a focal  point  for  outdoor  clubs  that 
exist  in  some  school  districts.  Some  of 
these  groups  complete  significant  conser- 
vation projects  in  their  local  areas.  A com- 
petition like  the  Envirothon  can  provide  a 
purpose  for  such  club  activities. 

An  enormous  amount  of  curriculum  ma- 
terial is  available  for  teachers  who  train 
Envirothon  teams.  While  this  is  intended  to 
be  study  information,  it  also  represents  a 
significant  resource  teachers  can  use  within 
a core  curriculum  at  school. 

There’s  also  the  potential  to  involve 
even  more  students  in  projects  within  the 
school  itself.  For  example,  team  members 
studying  about  water  conservation  could 
develop  bulletin  boards  and  learning  sta- 
tions for  younger  students.  They  might 
even  produce  lessons  on  issues  they  could 
present  to  other  classes.  There  is  great 
potential  for  the  teacher  and  team  to  involve 
much  of  the  school  in  their  work. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  several 
problems  that  keep  many  teachers  from 
becoming  involved  with  an  Envirothon  team. 
The  most  serious  is  the  lack  of  time  during 
the  school  day.  Some  teachers,  or  volun- 
teers, dedicated  to  the  program  donate 
time  to  work  with  students  after  school  and 
on  weekends.  For  most  teachers,  however, 
that’s  not  a realistic  option. 

Some  teachers  also  feel  the  tests  given 
at  the  Envirothon  competitions  represent 
mostly  rote  memorization,  that  they  don’t 
challenge  higher  level  thinking  skills.  True, 
students  are  expected  to  be  able  to  identify 
many  plant  and  animal  species.  It’s  also 
true  that  much  time  is  devoted  to  learning 
the  characteristics  of  those  organisms. 
Much  of  the  competition,  however,  de- 
mands good  problem-solving  skills  in  many 
of  the  stations. 

The  award  system  is  another  part  of  the 
program  that  might  be  discouraging  more 
involvement.  Prizes  are  typically  given  to 
teams  on  the  basis  of  their  team  score.  The 
highest  team  wins  first  place,  the  second 
highest  wins  second  place,  and  so  on.  That 
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seems  logical  and  fits  our  model  for  most 
competitions  — the  best  team  wins.  But 
that  may  not  be  the  best  way  to  encourage 
youngsters  to  do  their  best  work,  and  en- 
couragement, at  this  level,  is  far  more 
important  than  declaring  a winner. 

Imagine  a teacher  who  would  give  the 
student  scoring  the  highest  grade  on  an 
assignment  an  “A”;  the  second  highest  a 
“B”;  the  third  highest  a “C”;  the  fourth 
highest  a “D,”  and  everyone  else  a failing 
grade.  Sound  fair?  Of  course  not. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  Envirothon,  a team 
could  score  95  percent  and  not  be  in  first 
place.  If  there  happens  to  be  several  tough 
competitors  in  the  same  county,  many  teams 
may  be  consistently  squeezed  out  of  the 
competition.  Not  only  might  they  be  dis- 
couraged, the  award  system  itself  does 
nothing  to  reward  their  efforts  unless  they 
place  in  one  of  the  top  scoring  slots. 

This  problem  was  recognized  many  years 
ago  by  the  organizers  of  the  International 
Science  and  Engineering  Fair  and  its  re- 
gional, affiliated  science  fairs.  In  those  com- 


petitions, science  projects  are  judged  inde- 
pendently of  other  projects,  just  as  school 
assignments  are  graded.  If  a project  quali- 
fies for  a first  place,  it  receives  a first  place 
ribbon.  This  means,  of  course,  there  are 
multiple  first,  second  and  third  place  win- 
ners. It  also  means  more  students  are 
“winners”  and  fewer  are  “losers.” 

Many  teams  that  meet  the  challenge  go 
home  with  a top  ribbon  even  though  they 
were  not  the  topmost  scoring  team.  Teams 
can  then  challenge  themselves  to  improve 
their  previous  score  each  year,  and  feel 
good  about  their  progress,  while  organizers 
can  still  identify  a Grand  Champion  for  high 
scores  in  each  category.  This  alternative 
award  system  deserves  serious  study  in 
order  to  recognize  each  team’s  effort  and 
encourage  participation  by  more  schools. 

For  more  information  on  the  Envirothon 
in  your  area,  contact  your  county  conserva- 
tion district  office.  If  you  work  with  young 
people,  or  would  like  to  volunteer  as  a team 
leader  for  a school  in  your  area,  the  local 
conservation  district  can  get  you  started. 


Scarce  or  Smart 

Too  many  hunters  are  inclined  to  place  the  blame  for  their  failure 
to  find  sufficient  game  on  the  conclusion  that  their  coverts  have  been 
“shot  out.”  If  game  seems  scarce,  it  is  not  always  an  accurate  indication  that 
a given  area  is  barren.  Most  game,  blessed  with  highly  acute  senses  of  smell  and 
hearing,  can  easily  avoid  detection  by  an  inexperienced  hunter  whose  approach  is 
careless  or  over  noisy.  Nor  is  game  elusive  only  to  the  less-than-expert  stalker.  In 
Michigan,  39  white-tailed  deer  were  fenced  into  a mile-square  area  comprised  of 
hardwoods,  pine  swamps  and  open  pine  barrens.  Despite  clear  weather  and  ideal 
snow  tracking  conditions,  six  experienced  hunters  required  almost  four  days  to 
sight  a buck. 

— April  1964 
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MAY  BROUGHT  BEAR  com- 
plaints, and  the  problem  contin- 
ues this  month.  Improved  weather 
also  brings  more  people  to  game 
lands,  so  I increase  my  patrols  to 
prevent  land  abuse  violations. 

JUNE  3 — After  disposing  of  two 
roadkills  and  looking  for  two  others,  I 
freshen  the  bait  at  a bear  trap  near 
Penfield  and  settle  with  the  property 
owner  on  the  final  damage  claim  for 
his  beehives.  I finish  the  evening  by 
patrolling  SGLs  77  and  93  and 
surrounding  areas. 

JUNE  4 — I spend  most  of  the  day  in 
the  office,  completing  reports  and 
typing  bear  damage  claims.  I get  a 
reprieve  in  the  afternoon  when  I get 
another  bear/beehives  complaint  in 
Sandy  Township.  I take  a culvert  trap 
to  the  site  and  set  it  after  surveying 
the  damage. 

The  apiary  is  surrounded  by  a 
three-strand  barbed  wire  electric  fence 
the  Commission  provided  a number  of 
years  ago.  The  fence  has  not  been 
maintained,  though,  and  a bear 
penetrated  it  without  much  effort. 
Although  the  original  owner  is  no 
longer  around,  his  relatives  are 
operating  the  beeyard.  They  can’t  file 
a claim  unless  the  fence  is  repaired 
and  the  bear  causes  more  damage. 

JUNE  5 — I meet  with  one  of  the 
beekeepers  from  the  damaged  apiary 
and  advise  him  to  repair  the  electric 
fence.  Then  I meet  with  another 
beekeeper  to  settle  a bear  damage 
claim.  Afterwards,  I dispose  of  two 
roadkills  and  patrol  SGL  93  for  ATVs 
or  other  misuse. 

JUNE  6 — The  morning  brings  the 
report  of  a roadkilled  bear  on  Route 
219  north  of  DuBois.  A young  adult 
female  weighing  about  60  pounds 
failed  to  look  twice  before  crossing  the 
roadway.  I handle  approximately  a 
dozen  vehicle-killed  bears  each  year. 
Later  in  the  morning  I report  to 
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District  Justice  Read’s  office  in 
DuBois.  Back  in  January,  I reported 
on  a case  that  was  later  appealed 
because  the  defendant  was  found 
guilty  in  absentia.  The  case  was 
remanded  back  to  the  magisterial 
court  for  a trial  de  novo , and  the 
defendant  requests  a hearing  by 
Justice  Jim  Hawkins. 

In  this  case,  the  defendant  was 
transporting  parts  of  a deer  taken  in 
closed  season.  I went  to  the  resi- 
dence with  a search  warrant,  and 
State  Trooper  Laura  Craig  followed 
me  for  backup.  But  before  we  got 
there  I received  word  the  suspect 
had  left  in  a pickup. 

The  truck  went  by  and  I turned 
around  to  give  chase.  After  catching 
up  to  the  pickup  I turned  on  my  red 
light  and  siren,  but  the  suspect 
ignored  them.  Trooper  Craig  caught 
up  to  us  and  forced  the  defendant  to 
stop. 

After  hearing  testimony  in  this 
case,  Justice  Hawkins  finds  the 
defendant  guilty  of  unlawful  transpor- 
tation of  a deer  and  refusing  to  stop 
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“We  Need  Wildlife”  is  a message  more 
people  need  to  realize  and  appreciate  if 
the  future  of  our  wildlife  resources  is  to 
be  ensured.  To  help  promote  that 
theme,  the  Game  Commission  has  pro- 
duced a new  patch  featuring  a cardinal 
resting  on  a dogwood  sprig.  The  3-inch 
full  color  patch  costs  $3  each,  deliv- 
ered, and  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


for  an  officer.  The  fines  total  $700, 
and  the  man  loses  his  hunting  and 
trapping  privileges  for  five  years.  He 
really  made  matters  worse  by  not 
stopping  for  me. 

JUNE  7 — After  disposing  of  two  more 
roadkills,  I head  into  DuBois  to 
investigate  an  eyewitness  report  of 
juveniles  damaging  bluebird  nesting 
boxes  at  Highland  Street  Elementary 
School.  This  happens  every  year,  and 
I rarely  have  good  information  on  the 
culprits.  This  time  I’m  unable  to  find 
the  witnesses. 

JUNE  8-9 — Today  I travel  to  the 
Lock  Haven  University’s  Sieg  Confer- 
ence Center  near  Lamar  for  a 
weekend  Deputy  Training  Conference. 
Today’s  programs  include  “Environ- 
mental Crimes”  by  Jeffrey  Yates  from 
the  attorney  general’s  office;  “Rabies” 
by  Dr.  Aaron  Kolb  from  Williamsport 
Hospital;  “Fish  and  Boat  Law  Enforce- 


ment” by  Paul  Swanson  from  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission;  and  an 
interesting  talk  on  rattlesnakes  by 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Stan 
Hastings  — complete  with  two  live 
rattlesnakes  and  one  live  copperhead. 

On  the  second  day,  we  receive 
survival  training  from  Carl  Graybill, 
assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Information  and  Education,  followed 
by  a lecture  on  edible  wild  plants  by 
Kermit  Henning.  I never  knew  how 
many  wild  plants  could  be  eaten  and 
how  delicious  some  of  them  are.  But 
proper  identification  is  important 
because  some  plants  are  deadly. 

JUNE  13 — I get  another  report  of 
nesting  box  vandalism,  and  this  time  I 
locate  the  witnesses  and  suspects. 
The  perpetrators  are  young,  six  to  1 1 
years  of  age.  I give  stern  lectures  to 
the  kids  and  their  parents  about  the 
value  of  nesting  boxes  and  the 
consequences  of  disturbing  them.  I 
hope  the  message  gets  through. 

Every  June  we  receive  a Time 
Payment  Status  Report  to  complete. 
To  do  this,  we  go  to  each  district 
justice  office  and  check  the  payment 
records  of  game  law  offenders  who 
are  paying  fines  by  installments. 

By  this  time  of  year  most  offenders 
have  completed  their  payments,  but  I 
have  to  check  on  a few  who  still  owe. 
We  issue  arrest  warrants  for  those 
who’ve  exceeded  the  time  allotted  to 
pay  their  fines.  In  one  case,  which  has 
been  pending  since  1988,  the  defen- 
dant has  continually  failed  to  maintain 
a payment  schedule.  Arrest  warrants 
have  been  issued  several  times. 

I ask  the  justice  to  schedule  a 
hearing  to  determine  if  the  offender  is 
indigent,  and  he  puts  it  on  the 
calendar  for  early  July.  I want  to  finish 
the  paperwork  on  these  cases 
because  I’m  scheduled  for  vacation 
next  week. 

JUNE  24 — I return  to  work  to  find 
that  things  went  smoothly  in  my 
absence.  Thanks  to  my  deputies, 
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there  aren’t  too  many  items  to  catch 
up  on.  WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn  handled 
another  roadkilled  bear  in  my  ab- 
sence; the  animal  was  one  I’d  trapped 
May  22  and  relocated  to  Cameron 
County. 

This  morning,  Dick  rides  with  me 
because  his  vehicle  is  in  the  shop. 

Our  first  call  takes  us  to  Interstate  80 
where  there  was  a report  of  an  injured 
bear.  Our  search  turns  up  nothing. 
Bears  can  withstand  tremendous 
impacts  and  still  get  up  and  walk 
away. 

Afterwards,  we  pick  up  and  dispose 
of  four  roadkilled  deer  and  then 
attempt  to  serve  an  arrest  warrant  — 
the  result  of  a time  payment  investiga- 
tion. We  spend  several  hours  trying  to 
locate  the  man,  only  to  discover  he 
has  moved  to  Florida.  The  suspect  will 
probably  return,  though,  and  I won’t 
forget  about  him. 

JUNE  25 — Today  is  a WCO’s  typical 
summer  day.  First,  I catch  up  on 
paperwork  in  my  office  while  my 
vehicle  is  being  serviced.  Our  vehicles 
receive  monthly  maintenance  to  keep 
them  in  good  shape  and  cut  down  on 
costly  repairs.  I think  the  real  reason 
for  the  maintenance  schedule  is  to 
force  us  to  do  office  work. 

JUNE  26 — I leave  before  sunrise  to 
make  a 10  o’clock  appointment  in 
Harrisburg.  I will  be  an  unarmed  self- 
defense  instructor  for  the  trainees  at 
the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion, and  today  the  other  instructors 
and  I are  meeting  with  our  leader, 
Special  Operations  Chief  John 
Shutter. 

John  wants  us  to  plan  the  instruc- 
tion we’ll  present  to  the  trainees  over 
the  next  nine  months.  I’m  pleased  to 
be  part  of  the  instructor  corps  and 
anxious  to  get  started.  Our  first  class 
won’t  be  until  next  month. 

JUNE  27 — After  making  a trip  to  the 
regional  office  with  WCO  Don  Zim- 
merman, I look  forward  to  a quiet 


Question 

If  I have  a “License  to  Carry  a Firearm" 
(protection  permit),  am  I allowed  to  carry  a 
handgun  while  spotlighting? 

Answer 

No.  It’s  not  permissible  to  carry  firearms  of 
any  kind  while  spotlighting.  Also,  a “protec- 
tion permit”  doesn’t  give  a person  the  right 
to  carry  a firearm  while  archery  or 
muzzleloader  hunting,  or  to  carry  a hand- 
gun while  spring  gobbler  hunting. 


evening.  However,  I receive  a call  at 
10:30  p.m.  to  pick  up  two  deer  shot 
for  crop  damage.  Farmers  are 
required  to  field-dress  the  animals,  but 
because  it’s  warm  I want  to  take  the 
animals  to  needy  people  right  away. 

I maintain  a list  of  folks  who  can 
use  the  venison,  and  I tell  them  I 
might  show  up  late  at  night.  If  they 
don’t  take  a deer  when  I offer  it  they 
are  removed  from  the  list. 

JUNE  28 — On  an  evening  shift 
tonight,  I begin  by  picking  up  newly 
commissioned  Deputy  Ken  Heffner. 

He  looks  sharp  in  his  new  uniform, 
and  is  anxious  to  learn  the  ropes.  I 
break  him  in  properly  — we  pick  up 
and  dispose  of  six  roadkills.  After  a 
few  hours  of  this,  his  uniform  doesn’t 
look  so  new  anymore.  Now  he's  ready 
to  be  a “game  warden.” 

We  visit  a Farm-Game  cooperator 
who  has  found  several  arrows  in  his 
hayfield.  This  problem  is  all  too 
common;  I have  quite  a collection  of 
arrows  found  in  farmers’  fields.  These 
can  damage  tractor  tires  and  other 
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equipment,  and  ingested  broadheads 
can  severely  injure  and  even  kill 
livestock. 

Archers  should  never  discharge  an 
arrow  into  a field.  This  inconsiderate 
act  has  turned  many  farmers  against 
bowhunting  and  has  caused  some 
properties  to  be  closed  to  hunting. 
Archers  should  discharge  arrows  only 
into  the  woods. 

After  talking  to  the  farmer  we  check 
a Safety  Zone  property.  The  land- 
owner  is  having  trouble  with  ATVs  and 
dirt  bikes,  but  nobody  rides  while 
we’re  there  that  night.  We  finish  the 
evening  by  patrolling  SGLs  87  and  93 
and  some  surrounding  areas. 

JUNE  29 — Again  on  evening  shift, 
Deputy  Jeff  Colbey  and  I patrol  SGLs 
77  and  93,  and  state  forest  roads. 
Poaching  activity  usually  increases 
this  time  of  year;  we  also  watch  for 
ATV  riders,  litterbugs,  illegal  campers 
and  partiers. 

Around  midnight  we  move  to  a spot 
known  for  poaching.  We  also  are  able 
to  watch  a nearby  farm  field  that  slobs 
have  been  driving  through  for  several 
summers.  They  destroy  crops  and 
toss  out  empty  beer  bottles  that  can 
damage  farm  equipment.  I think 
people  use  the  field  to  get  to  an 
abandoned  gas  well  site  where  parties 
are  held. 

In  short  order,  Jeff  and  I see  a 
vehicle  full  of  people  turn  into  the  field 
lane.  Soon  we  hear  the  sounds  of  a 
party  — loud  music  and  the  breaking 
of  firewood.  I learned  a few  things 
about  handling  parties  from  my  last 
experience,  so  I devise  a plan  and 
then  take  off  on  foot. 

I walk  up  to  the  party  and  stay  back 
in  the  shadows.  I can  see  five 
people  — two  guys  and  three  gals.  I 
watch  them  drink  beer  and  chuck  the 
cans  in  the  woods.  I’m  close  enough 
to  hear  some  of  their  conversations.  I 
slowly  work  my  way  around  to  the  far 
side  of  the  area. 


At  the  predetermined  time,  Jeff 
drives  into  the  party  and  announces 
his  presence.  As  expected,  the 
partiers  turn  tail  and  run,  but  much  to 
their  surprise  I flick  on  my  flashlight 
and  announce,  “State  officer.  Stop.” 
They  freeze  in  their  tracks. 

Jeff  and  I take  names  and  sort 
things  out.  The  girls  are  underage  so 
we  have  the  dispatcher  contact  the 
DuBois  State  Police  station.  We  also 
discover  none  of  them  are  licensed  to 
drive.  The  two  men  have  had  their 
driving  privileges  revoked  and  the  girls 
are  too  young.  When  the  state 
troopers  arrive,  they  immediately 
recognize  one  of  the  guys;  they  had 
apprehended  him  before  and  had  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest. 

The  troopers  cited  the  girls  for 
underage  drinking  and  took  them  to 
the  barracks  to  be  remanded  to  the 
custody  of  their  parents.  The  men 
were  later  charged  with  furnishing 
alcohol  to  minors  and  had  to  walk 
home.  I filed  citations  on  all  five  for 
littering  and  made  them  pick  up  about 
a dozen  beer  cans  before  they  left  the 
area. 

Jeff  is  going  to  wonder  why  I 
haven’t  told  the  rest  of  the  story.  But 
who  wants  to  hear  about  me  driving 
into  a fallen  tree,  damaging  my 
vehicle’s  grill  and  radiator  and  causing 
it  to  overheat?  There  just  isn’t  enough 
time  or  space  ....  See  you  next 
month. 
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F ENGLISHE  DOGGES,  a 16th 
century  treatise  by  John  Caius, 
physician  to  King  Edward  VI,  distinguished 
between  two  types  of  land  spaniels:  One 
flushed  game,  the  other  pointed  it.  The 
kind  that  pointed  was  a "setter." 

“When  he  hath  found  the  bird,  he  keepeth 
sure  and  fast  silence,  he  stayeth  his  steps 
and  will  proceed  no  further  and  with  a 
close,  covert,  watching  eye,  layeth  his 
belly  to  the  ground  . . .The  place  being 
known  by  the  means  of  the  dog.  the  fowler 
immediately  openeth  and  spreadeth  his 
net.” 

The  setter  — also  called  a "setting  span- 
iel" — reputedly  was  derived  from  span- 
iels that  hesitated  before  flushing  game. 
The  probable  spaniel  origin  is  expressed  in 
the  longish  coat,  happy  and  friendly  na- 
ture, and  willingness  to  splash  through 
water  while  hunting. 

The  English  setter  emerged  from  a wel- 
ter of  setter  types  in  early  19th  century 
England.  Before  that  time,  Gordon  setters, 
Irish  setters  and  English  setters  were  freely 
crossbred.  Around  1 825,  Edward  Laverack 
of  Whitchurch,  Shropshire,  in  western 
England  began  breeding  a line  of  setters 
that  gained  widespread  acceptance  in  both 
the  hunting  field  and  the  show  ring. 

Laverack’ s were  large,  robust  dogs 
whose  luxuriant  coats  had  considerable 
feathering  (flossy  fur  standing  off  from  the 
chest,  backs  of  the  legs,  and  underside  of 
the  tail).  Laverack  is  credited  with  stan- 
dardizing the  English  setter  and  is  known 
as  the  "father  of  the  breed.” 

Well-heeled  hunters  in  the  United  States 
bought  dogs  of  his  line,  and  interbred  them 
with  "native”  setter  strains  developed  in 
this  country  from  earlier  importations. 

In  the  1860s,  R.  L.  Purcell  Llewellin  of 
Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales,  bought  sev- 
eral dogs  from  Laverack  and  crossed  them 
with  setters  from  northern  England  to  de- 
velop a smaller,  faster,  racier  type  than  the 
Laverack,  and  a better  hunting  dog. 
Llewellin  setters,  too,  were  widely  ex- 
ported to  America,  where  they  won  many 
field  trials  and  became  the  rage  among  the 
sporting  set  in  the  late  1800s.  To  this  day 
the  Field  Dog  Stud  Book , the  registry  used 
by  English  setter  owners  who  hunt  or  field 
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trial  their  dogs,  recognizes  Llewellins  as  a 
distinctive  strain. 

Most  field-bred  English  setters  in  North 
America  descend  from  early  American 
lines  with  various  blendings  of  Llewellin 
or  Laverack  genes.  A bewildering  number 
of  types  exist.  There  are  large,  robust  set- 
ters and  lean,  sleek  ones.  Birdy,  close- 
working, personal  hunting  dogs  that  point 
staunchly  and  retrieve  downed  birds,  and 
high-strung,  whip-thin  racers  bred  to  com- 
pete with  pointers  in  field  trial  stakes, 
where  dogs  go  so  fast  and  so  far  that  the 
judges  follow  on  horseback.  Show  and  pet- 
stock  setters  — gangling,  sluggish  dogs 
unsuited  to  the  game  coverts  — trace  back 
to  the  Laverack  lines. 

The  typical  hunting  English  setter  stands 
24  inches  at  the  shoulder  and  weighs  50 
pounds  — one  step  up  in  size  from  the 
English  springer  spaniel.  Most  setters  are 
whitecoated:  Overlaid  on  this  eye-catch- 
ing background  are  patches  of  black  or 
orange  (actually  a rich  reddish  tan);  or 
black  or  orange  “belton,”  a term  for  ticking 
coined  by  Laverack  from  the  name  of  an 
English  town  where  many  setters  shared 
this  distinctive  dappled  pattern.  Some  set- 
ters are  tricolor:  white  with  black  heads 
and  tan  eyebrows  and  cheek  patches. 

The  English  setter  has  a pleasant,  loving 
disposition.  It  makes  an  excellent  house 
pet,  gentle  and  mannerly,  just  plain  fun  to 
be  with.  The  setter  wants  to  please  its 
master,  an  attitude  that  keeps  it  working 
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relatively  near  to  the  gun,  checking  in 
periodically  so  that  it  can  go  where  the 
hunter  wishes  it  to. 

“In  style  and  dash  of  ranging,  in  courage 
and  capacity  of  covering  ground;  in  beauty 
of  form  and  grace  of  attitude;  in  variety  of 
color  and  elegance  of  clothing,”  said  Cra- 
ven, a 19th  century  British  sporting  writer, 
“no  animal  of  his  species  will  at  all  bear 
comparison  with  him.” 

The  modern  English  setter  works  pheas- 
ants in  weedfields  or  boggy  thickets.  It 
points  woodcock  solidly.  The  setter  is  an 
excellent  quail  dog.  It  does  not  take  the 
heat  as  well  as  the  pointer,  nor  does  it  have 
the  pointer’s  stamina  or  speed;  the  latter  is 
more  suitable  for  quail  in  open  country 
where  the  dog  must  range  widely  to  check 
out  many  discrete  patches  of  cover. 

But  the  setter  will  give  splendid  service 
in  the  tighter  coverts  — briars,  honey- 
suckle, swampy  bottoms  — where  bob- 
whites  often  shelter.  On  the  prairies,  the 
setter  is  a prime  choice  for  hunting  sage 
and  sharptail  grouse,  prairie  chicken,  and 
Hungarian  partridge. 


The  English  setter  has  long  been  the 
traditional  pointing  dog  for  ruffed  grouse. 
Its  heavy  coat  insulates  against  cold,  and  it 
does  not  mind  crossing  creeks  or  slogging 
through  bogs. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on 
what  constitutes  good  grouse  work.  Some 
hunters  favor  a slow  dog  that  will  not  scare 
a grouse  into  flushing  wild.  Other  hunters 
want  a faster  dog  that  will  startle  the  birds, 
cow  them  into  freezing  and  holding  under 
point;  they  also  want  the  dog  to  range 
widely  and  work  independently,  checking 
out  more  cover  than  the  hunter  could  sample 
on  foot.  (In  times  past,  it  was  harder  to 
locate  a dog  locked  up  on  point  in  a distant 
patch  of  slash  or  thomapples;  now  the 
modern  setter  may  wear  on  its  collar  an 
electronic  “bell”  that  will  start  beeping 
only  when  the  dog  stops  moving.) 

The  English  setter,  perhaps  because  of 
its  spaniel  background,  is  more  apt  to  fetch 
than  the  pointer,  but  less  so  than  the  Euro- 
pean, or  continental,  breeds  and  much  less 
so  than  the  spaniels  and  retrievers.  Today, 
most  authorities  maintain  that  the  English 


The  English  setter  has  long  been  the  traditional  pointing  dog  for  ruffed  grouse.  Its  heavy 
coat  insulates  against  cold,  and  it  does  not  mind  crossing  creeks  or  slogging  through  bogs. 
The  modern  setter  may  wear  an  electronic“bell”  that  wiil  start  beeping  only  when  the  dog 
stops  moving. 
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setter  matures  and  learns  more  slowly  than 
the  pointer  — but  that  the  setter  remem- 
bers its  lessons  longer  and  requires  less 
brushing  up.  Apparently  this  wasn’t  al- 
ways the  case. 

Frank  Forester,  a leading  sporting  writer 
of  the  last  century,  credited  the  pointer 
with  “greater  retention  of  what  he  has 
learned,  with  less  inclination  to  run  riot  and 
require  partial  rebreaking  after  he  has  long 
lain  idle.”  Still,  wrote  Forester,  “First  in 
the  list  of  sporting  dogs,  without  a moment’s 
hesitation,  I place  the  setter.” 

Before  buying  a setter,  decide  if  you 
want  to  hunt  or  field  trial  the  dog.  If  it’s  a 
hunting  partner  you  want,  improve  your 
chances  of  getting  a trainable  partner  (and 
avoiding  a fast,  extra-intense  dog  that  will 
be  a handful  to  train  and  to  hunt  over)  by 
searching  out  solid  hunting  lines. 

Some  of  the  best  hunting  setters  come 
not  from  big  name  kennels,  which  depend 
on  field  trial  wins  for  publicizing  their  line, 
but  from  people  who  have  real,  in-the-field 
bird  dogs  and  produce  a litter  only  once 
every  few  years.  Virtually  all  English  set- 
ters in  the  American  Kennel  Club  registry 
are  from  show  and  pet  stock.  Avoid  them. 


Forthe  pastfew  months  GAME  NEWS 
has  been  excerpting  chapters  from 
Chuck  Fergus’  new  book,  Gun  Dog 
Breeds:  A Guide  to  Spaniels,  Re- 
trievers, and  Pointing  Dogs,  which  is 
now  available.  It  covers  31  breeds  of 
hunting  dogs,  complete  with  chap- 
ters on  how  to  choose  a breed  and 
pick  a puppy.  The  book  is  published 
by  Lyons  & Burford,  31  W.  21st  St., 
New  York,  NY  1 001 0;  cost  is  $1 9.95. 
GAME  NEWS  readers  can  purchase 
autographed  copies  for  $22  (includes 
shipping  and  handling)  direct  from 
the  author.  Send  orders  to  Chuck 
Fergus,  RD  2,  340  Mountain  Rd., 
Port  Matilda,  PA  1 6870.  Allow  two  to 
four  weeks  for  delivery. 

Summary:  Medium  size,  with  medium- 
long  fur.  Traditional  choice  for  ruffed 
grouse;  excels  on  prairie  grouse,  quail, 
woodcock.  Stylish  pointer;  some  will  fetch. 
Pleasant  and  loving,  thrives  in  the  house. 
Trains  more  slowly  than  pointer,  but  re- 
tains lessons  better.  Some  field  trial  breed- 
ing too  intense  and  fast  for  the  average  foot 
hunter. 

— copyright  1992  by  Charles  Fergus 
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June  is  a great  time  to  enjoy  a 
bowhunting  tramp  in  search 
of  woodchucks.  Their  natural 
wariness  makes  them  a chal- 
lenging warm  weather 
quarry  for  bowmen. 

June 

Jaunts 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

ABOUT  150years  ago,JamesR.  Lowell 
wrote:  “What  is  so  rare  as  a day  in 
June?  No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer, 
June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer.” 
Although  woodchuck  hunting  was  prob- 
ably the  farthest  thing  from  Lowell’s  mind 
when  he  penned  those  lines,  they  certainly 
apply  to  anyone  who  can  afford  a bow  and 
arrows. 

June  is  agreat  time  to  enjoy  abowhunting 
tramp  in  search  of  woodchucks. This  is 
haying  time,  with  new  vistas  being  re- 
vealed as  farmers  cut  their  fields,  and 
opportunities  abound  from  rural  backyards 
to  the  nearest  clover  field  or  some  grown 
up  pasture. 

Often  times  the  recently  cleared  fields 
are  found  dotted  with  woodchuck  dens 
previously  hidden  by  alfalfa,  timothy  and 
clover.  Most  farmers  wish  that  were  not  the 
case  and  will  usually  welcome  your  re- 
quest to  attempt  to  remove  the  culprits. 

Less  obvious,  but  more  damaging  to  the 
crop,  are  woodchucks  that  inhabit  soybean 
fields.  Aerial  photos  by  the  USDA  show 
well-defined  circles  of  damage  around 
burrows.  Because  soybean  fields  are  not 
harvested  until  autumn,  they  can  be  a 
continuing  source  of  action  for  bowhunters 
all  summer. 

Other  favored  spots  include  stone  rows, 
abandoned  buildings,  apple  orchards  and 


fencerows.  Closer  shots  are  often  offered 
at  such  spots,  and  cover  for  the  hunter  is 
usually  more  available  than  in  fields. 

Although  the  woodchuck  has  a number 
of  colloquial  titles,  its  scientific  title, 
Marmota  monax,  is  known  universally. 
Early  Devonshire  settlers  came  up  with 
“chuck”  because  they  thought  it  resembled 
a little  pig.  Since  it  was  common  to  the 
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woods  of  North  America,  “woodchuck” 
was  a natural  appellation.  “Whistlepig” 
comes  from  the  sharp  alarm  call  the  animal 
makes;  “Siffleur,”  from  French  Canadi- 
ans, for  the  same  reason.  Cree  Indians 
called  it  “wejark”;  Chippewa,  “otchek." 

Why  hunt  woodchucks  with  the  bow? 

Those  like  James  Lowell  who  have 
breathed  the  air  of  a June  morning  sweet- 
ened by  scent,  sounds  and  sights  of  late 
spring  might  ask  only  to  enjoy  a fine 
morning.  Carrying  a bow,  however,  adds 
the  dimension  of  excitement,  and  archers 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  overharvesting 
the  animal.  There  is  no  bag  limit  for  ground- 
hogs and  no  closed  season  (except  that  they 
may  not  be  hunted  before  noon  during 
spring  gobbler  season). 

Just  thinning  groundhog  numbers  will 
be  appreciated  by  farmers  and  even  rural 
dwellers  who  attempt  to  cultivate  gardens. 
In  addition,  woodchucks  are  excellent  eat- 
ing, as  those  who  properly  prepare  them  for 
the  table  will  attest. 

Their  reclusive  behavior  and  natural 
wariness  make  them  a challenging  quarry 
for  the  bowhunter.  The  size  of  a typical 
woodchuck  approximates  the  vital  zone  of 
a deer  or  a bear,  making  it  a good  target  for 
honing  big  game  hunting  skills.  But  in  its 
own  right,  the  excitement  that  comes  with 
trying  shots  from  10  feet  to  20  yards  makes 
trying  for  chucks  an  outstanding  summer- 
time activity. 

Groundhogs  are  found  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. In  yesteryear,  chuck  holes  were 
often  the  cause  of  leg  injuries  to  farm 
horses,  and  remain  a problem  where  ani- 
mals are  still  employed.  Modern  heavy 
tractors  and  hay  combines  can  also  be 
damaged  when  wheels  strike  woodchuck 
holes. 

At  one  time,  bowhunting  for  wood- 
chucks was  best  confined  to  animals  that 
dug  their  troublesome  burrows  close  to  the 
edges  of  fields.  Today’s  faster  and  flatter 


THE  BEST  hunting  comes  at  obvious  spots 
where  dirt  has  been  thrown  from  burrows 
during  excavation.  Emergency  exits  or 
entrances,  frequently  level  with  surrounding 
terrain  and  difficult  to  see,  are  normally 
close  by. 


shooting  bows,  in  the  hands  of  capable 
archers,  can  extend  shooting  ranges  con- 
siderably. 

Nevertheless,  certain  constraints  still 
apply.  Arrows  and  bow  refinements  un- 
imaginable a few  years  ago  may  not  be 
practical  under  field  conditions.  Long,  flat 
shots  that  miss  can  result  in  the  ricocheting 
loss  of  expensive  arrows  and  broadheads. 
It's  important  to  recover  arrows  because 
they  cause  problems  if  gathered  up  with 
crops.  And  giving  the  chuck  our  best  shot 
is  paramount  to  the  sport. 

Toughness  makes  the  whistlepig  a chal- 
lenging quarry  wherever  it  is  found.  There- 
fore, the  same  equipment  and  tackle  cus- 
tomarily carried  for  big  game  should  be 
used. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  test  your  best 
arrows  against  hidden  stones  around  wood- 
chuck burrows,  you  may  prefer  to  hunt 
with  less  expensive  wooden,  fiberglass  or 
plastic  shafts.  They  should  be  tipped  with 
broadheads  — not  necessarily  your  expen- 
sive big  game  points  — and  they  defi- 
nitely must  be  sharp  to  be  effective. 

If  your  hunting  bow  is  set  up  for  alumi- 
num, carbon  or  graphite  shafts,  you’  11  prob- 
ably have  to  make  considerable  sight  ad- 
justments to  accommodate  any  change  in 
shaft  material.  Be  advised,  though,  that 
some  shafts  left  over  from  less  demanding 
days  may  not  fit  or  be  safely  shot  in  a high- 
speed compound.  Check  them  carefully 
for  defects.  You  may  need  some  new,  but 
less  expensive,  arrows  for  hunting  wood- 
chucks. 

Another  alternative  is  to  dust  off  the  old 
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recurve  or  longbow  you  bought  the  old 
arrows  for  in  the  first  place.  Most  of  my 
shots  at  groundhogs  have  been  with  a 
recurve  at  20  yards,  many  much  closer.  I 
still  use  a recurve  on  occasion. 

Extreme  bow  speed  is  not  essential.  The 
woodchuck  moves  fast  when  alarmed,  but 
it  will  often  hold  for  a shot  if  it  hasn’t 
detected  the  hunter.  Because  you  may  find 
targets  of  opportunity  at  any  distance  while 
moving  to  or  from  planned  shooting,  it  is 
best  to  practice  at  all  yardages  up  to  a 
maximum  shooting  range.  Quart  milk  car- 
tons — which  approximate  the  killing 
area  — can  be  thrown  or  set  at  random 
distances  for  practice  sessions. 

If  you  hunt  carefully,  you  are  apt  to 
catch  woodchucks  fairly  far  from  their 
burrows.  It’s  when  we  aren’t  alert  that  we 
usually  see  them  running  for  a hole.  De- 
spite their  instinctive  caution,  chucks  can 
be  caught  off  guard  while  feeding  or  mov- 
ing. 

The  best  hunting  comes  at  obvious  spots 
where  dirt  has  been  thrown  from  burrows 
during  excavation.  Emergency  exits  or 
entrances,  frequently  level  with  surround- 
ing terrain  and  difficult  to  see,  are  nor- 
mally close  by. 

Attempting  to  draw  a bow  when  a wood- 
chuck is  facing  you  will  likely  send  the 
animal  underground.  If  high  weeds  or  other 
natural  foliage  offers  concealment,  use  it. 


The  ideal  time  to  make  your  slow,  deliber- 
ate draw  is  when  the  animal  is  facing 
directly  away  or  quartering  away.  Although 
it  may  stare  in  one  direction  for  several 
minutes,  it  will  quickly  move  to  safety  at 
any  careless  movement  or  noise. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a groundhog  to 
stand  erect  for  a long  time.  And  it  fre- 
quently drops  to  all  fours  before  changing 
direction  and  standing  up  for  a new  look. 
Mistakes  aside,  the  arrow  will  usually  ar- 
rive before  the  chuck  can  dodge  it. 

Although  the  temptation  on  warm  days 
is  to  hunt  in  shirt  sleeves  of  any  descrip- 
tion, camoullage  is  much  preferred.  An 
archer,  just  like  a rifleman,  is  required  to 
wear  a fluorescent  orange  hat  while  hunt- 
ing woodchucks.  As  with  deer,  woodchucks 
have  difficulty  distinguishing  a person,  but 
movement  is  a giveaway. 

I've  stood  in  an  open  field  on  the  back 
side  of  a major  hole  and  had  the  animal 
show  sufficiently  for  a successful  shot. 
You  can  usually  see  the  nose  emerging  in 
time  to  be  ready. 

Although  June  is  a great  month  for 
chuck  hunting,  good  opportunities  can  be 
had  throughout  the  warm  months.  Gener- 
ally, the  best  times  of  day  are  when  the  sun 
first  heats  the  area  in  morning  and  when  it 
retreats  in  late  afternoon.  However,  in 
more  remote  areas  and  where  feed  is  not  so 
plentiful,  groundhogs  may  move  through- 
out the  day. 

As  soon  as  a chuck  is  hit,  it’s  important 
to  get  to  the  animal  quickly.  Loss  of  both 
the  chuck  and  the  arrow  may  result,  even 
though  the  shot  was  fatal,  unless  you  block 
the  burrow. 

An  advantage  in  taking  chucks  with  an 
arrow  is  that  little  damage  is  done  to  the 
meat,  and  if  you  haven’t  tried  a woodchuck 
roast,  give  one  a try.  They  really  are  deli- 
cious. Or  you  may  know  of  someone  who 
can  make  use  of  the  meat.  Whatever  your 
plans,  never  leave  the  carcass  where  it  will 
be  unsightly  or  offensive  to  others. 

CHALLENGING  — often  troublesome  — 
prolific  and  good  eating,  the  woodchuck  is 
a natural  quarry  for  the  bowhunter.  Just  like 
the  riflemen  who  head  afield  after  chucks, 
bowmen  must  also  wear  a fluorescent  orange 
hat. 
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Woodchucks  may  be  anywhere.  In  one 
year  I disposed  of  20  animals  within  100 
yards  of  our  home  — despite  the  fact  that 
I keep  some  four  acres  well  manicured. 
While  most  were  shot  with  a 22  rifle,  it 
became  necessary  to  take  up  the  bow. 

Some  years  ago  I planned  to  indulge  my 
desire  for  pickles  by  planting  an  area  some 
40  by  20  feet.  It  was  one  of  my  more 
successful  ventures  into  the  unknown;  the 
hills  came  up  with  a flourish  of  healthy 
stems  and  leaves.  Returning  from  a week's 
fishing  trip,  I found  my  plantings  reduced 
to  mounds  of  stubble.  A carefully  tended 
garden  suffered  the  same  fate,  but  this  time 
a broadhead  caught  the  offender  in  the  act. 

A farmer  friend  said  groundhogs  were 
wandering  through  his  large  pumpkin  field 
last  year,  taking  a bite  or  two  from  each 
pumpkin.  If  only  he  had  called  me  in  time. 
Over  the  years.  I’ve  gotten  a lot  of  tele- 
phone calls  from  people  wanting  to  know 


how  to  get  rid  of  animals  that  were  deci- 
mating their  gardens. 

Where  there  are  no  ordinances  against 
it,  you  may  find  a welcome  where  wood- 
chucks make  troublesome  burrows  near 
gardens  or  around  farm  buildings.  A com- 
plete understanding  between  you  and  the 
landowner  is  essential  at  such  locations. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  woodchucks 
have  no  value.  Their  burrows  are  warm 
havens  for  rabbits  in  the  winter;  ringneck 
pheasants  are  known  to  seek  such  shelter 
when  harried  by  hunters,  and  foxes  some- 
times enlarge  and  take  over  these  subterra- 
nean retreats. 

And,  of  course,  there’s  the  ceremony  at 
Punxsutawney  each  February  2,  when  an 
animal  is  awakened  to  predict  the  length  of 
remaining  winter.  We  were  supposed  to 
get  six  more  weeks  of  winter  this  year, 
according  to  Phil.  But  the  geese  were 
flying  north  as  early  as  February  22. 


Books  in  Brief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


American  Duck  Shooting,  by  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & 
Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  640  pp.,  paperback  $20.95,  delivered.  One  of  the 
nation’s  earliest  and  most  influential  conservationists,  Grinnell  was  natural  history  editor 
for  Field  and  Stream  and  a key  figure  in  the  founding  of  both  the  Boone  & Crockett  Club 
and  the  Audubon  Society.  Among  his  many  accomplishments  as  a writer,  this  volume  — 
first  published  in  1901 — includes  natural  history  accounts  for  50  species  of  waterfowl, 
hunting  methods  commonly  employed  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  — showing  Grinnell's 
foresight  — the  need  for  the  regulation  of  waterfowl  hunting.  A timeless  classic  once  again 
available  to  the  sporting  public. 

Leonard  Lee  Rue  Ill’s  Whitetails,  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron 
& Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  288  pp.,  hardbound,  $35.95,  delivered.  If  anybody 
knows  what  questions  people  have  about  whitetails,  it’s  Leonard  Lee  Rue.  He  has  been 
photographing,  studying,  writing  and  lecturing  about  wildlife  for  decades.  Presented  here 
is  a wealth  of  authoritative  information  on  white-tailed  deer,  in  a question  and  answer 
format,  gleaned  from  his  years  on  the  lecture  circuit.  Complementing  the  text  are  1 50  black 
and  white  photos  and  16  pages  of  color. 

Wildcat  Cartridges,  Vol  1,  Wolfe  Publishing  Co.,  6471  Airpark  Dr.,  Prescott,  AZ 
86301 , softcover,  125  pp.,  $16.95.  A compilation  of  columns  from  Handloader  magazine, 
this  volume  covers  39  cartridges,  from  the  22  K-Hornet  to  the  38-45  Auto  Pistol,  some  of 
which  have  become  factory  offerings.  A handy  reference  for  anybody  interested  in 
wildcatting  and  the  history  of  wildcat  cartdiges. 
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THE  CONTENDER  CARBINE,  equipped  here  with  a 223  barrel  and  a T/C  3-9x  lighted  reticle 
scope,  is  builtfrom  the  same  design  as  the  Contender  single-shot  handgun,  the  design  that 
started  T/C  on  the  road  to  success  25  years  ago. 


25  Years  of  . . . 

Thompson/Center 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I CROUCHED  behind  the  old  decaying 
wooden  fence,  hoping  a groundhog 
would  appear  before  the  rainstorm  hit. 
Ominous  dark  clouds  and  distant  streaks  of 
lightning  told  me  hunting  time  was  lim- 
ited. 

A spattering  of  raindrops  hit  the  field  at 
the  same  time  a chuck  emerged  a hundred 
steps  away.  Rain  or  no  rain,  I was  anxious 
to  try  the  new  varmint  outfit  on  game. 
When  the  sight  picture  looked  good  I pulled 
the  trigger. 

The  chuck  stood  up  and  looked  around. 


probably  to  see  where  the  noise  had  come 
from.  I fed  another  222  round  in  the  cham- 
ber and  cocked  the  hammer  just  as  the 
whistlepig  ducked  into  a hole. 

Seconds  later  it  came  part  way  out. 
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giving  me  a second  shot  that  went  high. 
Things  weren’t  working  out  exactly  as  I 
had  planned,  but  when  the  chuck  walked 
out  and  stood  up,  I got  a third  opportu- 
nity — just  as  large  drops  of  rain  began 
pelting  me. 

With  a steadier  hold  this  time,  I cen- 
tered the  reticle  of  the  1.3x  scope  on  the 
chuck’s  chest  and  touched  off  another 
round. 

The  chuck  toppled  in  its  tracks.  It  was 
my  best  performance, 
and  even  the  pouring 
rain  didn't  dampen  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  new 
varmint  rig. 

You  may  be  wonder- 
ing why  I would  install 
such  a low-powered 
scope  on  a varmint  rifle. 

Well,  I didn’t;  my  new 
outfit  back  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1970  was  a 
Thompson/Center  Con- 
tender single-shot  hand- 
gun. I might  add  that  an 
hour  before  I dropped 
the  chuck,  the  land- 
owner  and  1 were  en- 
gaged in  a friendly  con- 
test in  back  of  his  barn.  We  shot  the  Con- 
tender, but  that  time  it  was  fitted  with  a 22 
rimfire  barrel  rather  than  the  222  Remington 
chambering  I used  when  chuck  hunting. 

Making  its  debut  in  1967,  this  year 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  Thompson/ 
Center’s  Contender.  If  I remember  cor- 
rectly, my  test  outfit  arrived  in  late  1969.  It 
came  with  three  barrels:  22  rimfire,  222 
Remington  and  44  Magnum. 

The  44  Magnum  barrel  was  equipped 
with  a detachable  choke  tube  for  firing  44 
caliber  Hot  Shot  cartridges.  Those  car- 
tridges, indeed  the  whole  setup,  are  no 
longer  available  from  Thompson/Center. 

The  Thompson/Center  Arms  catalog 
No.  1,  issued  in  1974,  states  that 
chamberings  for  22  cartridges  were  avail- 
able for  the  Contender.  It  was  designed  as 
a handgun  that  could  be  used  on  a white- 
tailed deer  hunt  in  the  morning,  quail  after 
lunch  with  the  44  Magnum  barrel  and  shot 
cartridges,  varmints  in  the  afternoon  with 


the  222  barrel,  and  then  squirrels  in  the 
evening  with  the  22  rimfire  barrel. 

The  Contender  represents  a full-fledged 
combination  that  does  the  job  of  a pistol, 
rifle  and  shotgun  — all  rolled  into  a com- 
pact outfit  that  packs  snugly  on  the  hip. 

The  action  of  this  single-shot,  break- 
open,  exposed  hammer  pistol  is  opened  by 
pressing  upward  and  rearward  on  the  tang 
of  the  trigger  guard.  Barrels  are  changed  by 
removing  the  fore-end  and  pushing  out  the 
hinge  pin.  A dual  fir- 
ing pin  arrangement 
accommodates  either 
rimfire  or  centerfire 
cartridges. 

On  older  models  a 
circular  insert  in  the 
face  of  the  hammer  is 
pivoted  one-half  turn 
with  a screwdriver. 
Half  of  the  insert’s 
face  is  cut  away.  The 
uncut  section  strikes 
the  appropriate  firing 
pin;  the  cut-away  sec- 
tion falls  over  the  other 
pin,  but  doesn’t  strike 
it.  Turning  the  insert  a 
half  turn  places  the 
uncut  section  over  the  other  pin. 

This  system  has  been  replaced  by  an 
external  manual  firing  pin  selector,  lo- 
cated on  the  hammer,  that  rotates  a ham- 
mer nose  over  either  firing  pin.  It  also 
incorporates  a safety  position. 

The  Contender,  with  its  interchange- 
able barrels  and  unique  system  for  switch- 
ing from  rimfire  to  centerfire,  may  not 
have  been  a brand  new  idea  back  then,  but 
it  was  innovative.  I recall  a morning  squir- 
rel hunt  with  the  rimfire  barrel.  It  was  not 
the  best  morning  for  squirrel,  so  I simply 
exchanged  the  rimfire  for  the  choked  44 
Mag  barrel  in  a matter  of  seconds,  and 
headed  for  a weed  field  that  boasted  a few 
rabbits. 

Prior  to  hunting  with  the  Contender,  I 
would’ve  had  to  go  back  to  the  car  to  get 
another  gun,  but  in  this  instance  I was  able 
to  simply  switch  to  the  Hot  Shot  cartridge 
barrel  that  I carried  in  my  game  pocket. 

Today’s  shooters  can  benefit  from  a 
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ALTHOUGH  at  first  skeptical,  Lewis 
was  duly  impressed  with  the  rimf  ire’s 
accuracy  and  has  every  reason  to 
believe  the  centerfire  cartridges  will 
do  just  as  well. 
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THE  T/C  rifle  kit,  above,  consists  of  a stock,  barrel  and  forearm.  The  standard  model  has 
a 21-inch  barrel  — available  in  14  different  cartridge  options  — and  has  an  overall  length 
of  just  under  35  inches.  The  company’s  handgun,  below,  and  the  versatility  offered  by  the 
wide  variety  of  barrels,  has  been  appealing  to  shooters  of  all  sorts  for  25  years. 


similar  configuration.  Thompson/Center 
developed  a 45  Colt  rifled  barrel  that  with 
the  installation  of  an  internal  choke  allows 
the  firing  of  .4 1 0 shotgun  shells.  The  choke 
stops  the  wad  from  spinning  and,  hence, 
stabilizes  it  before  exiting  the  barrel.  The 
choke  is  easily  removed  to  facilitate  shoot- 
ing the  45  Colt. 

Thompson/Center  didn’ t forget  the  wild- 
catter. Even  in  the  early  days,  wildcat 
cartridges  such  as  the  22  K Hornet,  357-44 
Bain  & Davis  and  the  30  Herrett  were 
available  from  the  factory.  I had  no  expe- 
rience with  the  first  two,  but  I did  do  some 
testing  with  the  30  Herrett  — which  is 
made  from  a shortened  30-30  case.  I can't 
find  my  own  chronograph  reports,  but  ve- 
locities listed  in  the  No.  1 catalog  claim  the 
1 10-grain  bullet  has  a muzzle  velocity  of 
2,600  fps  and  2,275  fps  with  the  125-grain 
bullet. 

Nowadays,  a number  of  cartridges  suit- 
able for  medium-size  game  are  available 
for  the  Contender.  In  addition  to  traditional 
handgun  favorites  like  the  44  Magnum  are 
the  7-30  Waters,  375  Winchester  and  45- 
70  Gov't  to  name  just  a few. 

The  Contender  frame  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  handle  the  high  chamber  pres- 
sures generated  by  powerful  rifle  cartridges. 
I have  fired  the  Contender  with  the  45-70 


barrel.  As  for  the  375,  it  is  comparable  to 
the  35  Remington.  It’s  a fine  cartridge  for 
deer  and  black  bear  at  short  range.  The 
375’s  case  is  slightly  shorter  than  the  old 
38-55  Winchester,  but  the  working  pres- 
sures for  the  375  are  far  greater. 

The  Contender  Carbine  is  a setup  that 
should  get  a lot  of  attention  from  a hunter 
wanting  to  convert  the  Contender  into  a 
rifle.  Simply  purchase  a stock,  forearm  and 
barrel  and  fit  them  to  the  Contender  frame. 
Of  course,  T/C  sells  the  carbine  configura- 
tion right  out  of  the  box  as  well.  It  offers 
four  types  of  barrels  for  the  carbine  — 
three  rifled  models  (one  of  which  features 
the  internally  choked  45/.410  setup  men- 
tioned earlier)  and  one  .410  smoothbore. 

Fox  Ridge  Outfitters  — the  outlet  for 
Thompson/Center’s  custom  shop  — lists 
22  and  22  Mag  rimfires,  along  with  31 
centerfire  chamberings,  in  its  new  catalog. 
I opted  for  the  22  rimfire  and  223  Remington 
for  testing.  I felt  this  would  more  or  less 
cover  both  fields. 

After  assembling  the  stock,  forearm 
and  a 21 -inch  heavy  22  rimfire  barrel  with 
T/C’s  3-9x  scope,  I had  plenty  of  reserva- 
tions on  how  well  the  outfit  would  shoot  at 
50  yards.  In  fact,  I was  so  dubious  that  I 
used  regular  low  velocity  rimfire  ammo 
instead  of  expensive  target  fodder.  I had  a 
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feeling  groups  would  spread  over  several 
inches,  but  I was  wrong. 

Federal’s  Lot  711  low  velocity  ammo 
put  five  shots  inside  or  cutting  the  edge  of 
an  inch  square  after  the  rig  was  sighted 
dead  on  at  50  yards.  Thinking  it  was  just 
luck,  I fired  a second  five-shot  group.  It  ran 
just  over  an  inch  as  well. 

Over  a period  of  several  days,  I shot  the 
Contender  Carbine  rimfire  with  a variety 
of  ammo.  Even  hyper-velocity  rimfire  fod- 
der printed  tight  enough  to  qualify  for  long 
range  squirrel  hunting.  I finally  got  around 
to  firing  a few  three-shot  groups  with  Eley 
Tenex  that  stayed  within  an  inch  square, 
and  one  measured  just  over  3/8-inch  center 
to  center  of  the  two  widest  holes.  Despite 
my  early  misgivings,  I certainly  became 
impressed  with  the  Contender  Carbine’s 
accuracy. 

Unfortunately,  the  223  barrel  didn’t 
arrive  in  time  for  this  column,  but  I have  no 
reason  to  think  it  won’t  perform  as  well  at 
100  yards  as  the  22  rimfire  did  at  50. 

The  carbine  model  is  also  offered  with 
a Rynite  synthetic  stock.  Thompson/Cen- 
ter Arms  says  the  new  stock  is  impervious 
to  moisture  and  rough  handling.  The 
buttstock  and  fore-end  are  not  susceptible 
to  the  swelling  or  warpage  of  wood  in 
damp  conditions.  I think  this  stock/fore- 
end material  is  ideal  for  hunters,  campers 
and  backpackers. 

The  Contender  is  available  in  10-,  12-, 
14-  and  16-inch  barrel  lengths;  these  can  be 
purchased  in  octagon,  bull,  ventilated  rib 
and  “muzzle  tamer”  styles.  Thompson/ 
Center  offers  a line  of  accessories  such  as 


Factory  chamberings 
for  T/C  Contenders 

22  Long  Rifle 
22  Magnum 
17  Remington 
22  Hornet 

222  Remington 

223  Remington 
7mm  TCU 
7-30  Waters 
30-30  Winchester 
32-20  Winchester 
357  Magnum 

357  Remington  Max 
35  Remington 
375  Winchester 
10mm  Auto 

44  Magnum 

445  Super  Magnum 
45-70  Gov’t 

45  Colt/.410 


sights,  scopes,  mounts,  sling/swivel  sets, 
holsters  and  grips.  Fox  Ridge  can  also  help 
shooters  customize  their  Contenders  and 
carbines. 

Serious  handgun  hunters  demand  top 
performance  and  versatility  from  their  fire- 
arms. Guns  should  be  able  to  handle  vary- 
ing hunting  situations  and  be  able  to  with- 
stand powerful  cartridges.  The  Contender, 
with  its  closed-breech  design,  is  capable  of 
filling  the  bill.  Numerous  chamberings  for 
both  rimfire  and  centerfire  cartridges,  and 
four  different  barrel  lengths  — plus  the 
carbine  option  — spell  versatility  in  my 
book. 


Hunter-Trapper  Ed  Class  for  Hearing  Impaired 

As  announced  in  April,  members  of  the  West  Cain  Sportsman’s  Club  are 
sponsoring  a Hunter-Trapper  Education  class  designed  specifically  for  hearing 
impaired  students.  The  course  will  be  held  August  21-22,  at  the  Game  Commission 
headquarters  on  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg.  It  will  run  from  6:30  p.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.  on  August  21,  and  from  8:30  a.m.  until  4:00  p.m.  on  August  22. 

Overnight  lodging,  along  with  breakfast  and  lunch  on  the  22nd,  will  be  provided 
for  the  students.  Class  size  is  limited  to  25  people;  interested  students  must  register 
by  August  8.  For  registration  information,  write  Michael  W.  Schmit,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  R.D.  2,  Box  2584,  Reading,  PA  19605,  or  call  (800)  228-0791. 
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In  the  wind 


Last  December  Connecticut  recorded 
its  first  documented  case  of  a roadkilled 
bear.  Black  bear  sightings  in  the  state  are 
on  the  rise;  most  are  yearlings  out  trying 
to  establish  territories.  Biologists 
estimated  the  bear  killed  by  the  vehicle, 
however,  was  six  or  seven  years  old. 

Wyoming's  game  department  has 
produced  a monthly  ‘"magazine"  for  its 
visually  impaired  citizens.  Wyoming 
Wildlife,  a monthly  publication,  is 
available  in  an  audio  cassette  version 
that  allows  visually  handicapped  people 
to  learn  about  nature  and  wildlife  by 
listening. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  federal  forests 
in  the  Southwest  have  been  closed  to 
logging  while  public  hearings  decide  the 
fate  of  the  Mexican  spotted  owl, 
according  to  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
estimates  there  are  2,000  of  these  owls, 
which  are  cousins  of  the  Northern 
spotted  owl,  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  The  hearings  will  determine 
whether  the  Mexican  owl  should  be 
placed  on  the  threatened  species  list. 

Maine  set  a record  for  the  number  of 
people  applying  for  its  permits  for  this 
past  spring  gobbler  season.  Nearly  900 
hunters  applied  for  the  500  available 
permits.  State  wildlife  officials  believe 
the  record  is  due  to  an  expansion  that 
more  than  doubled  the  amount  of  land 
open  to  turkey  hunting 


North  Dakota’s  sheep  auction  permit 
this  year  brought  $30,000  at  the 
Foundation  for  North  American  Wild 
Sheep  convention  in  California.  Ten 
states  auction  sheep  permits,  although 
North  Dakota  is  the  only  state  whose 
permit  is  for  a California  bighorn  — a 
subspecies  smaller  than  the  Rocky 
Mountain  or  desert  bighorn.  Auction 
prices  for  the  larger  sheep  can  go  as  high 
as  $88,000.  Since  the  sheep  foundation 
auctioned  North  Dakota’s  first  bighorn 
license  in  1986,  $170,000  has  been 
tunneled  into  bighorn  conservation  and 
management  in  the  state. 

Redwood  trees  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  the  tallest  living 
organisms  on  the  planet.  The  giant 
redwoods  can  grow  to  heights  of  more 
than  350  feet. 

The  Bitteroot  areas  in  Idaho  and 
Montana  and  the  North  Cascades  area  in 
Washington  have  been  designated  as 
grizzly  bear  recovery  areas,  according  to 
Defenders  magazine.  Together,  the  two 
ecosystems  comprise  nearly  10  million 
acres.  The  Bitterroot  ecosystem  presently 
has  no  grizzlies,  but  in  the  North 
Cascades  20  grizzly  bear  sightings  have 
been  authenticated.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
grizzly  bear  has  been  on  the  threatened 
species  list  since  1975. 

Stray  cats  in  Boca  Raton,  FL,  are  the 
chief  culprits  in  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  burrowing  owls’  breeding 
efforts,  says  Bird  Watcher’s  Digest 
Only  four  of  42  young  burrowing 
owls  — a “species  of  special  concern" 
in  Florida  — survived  the  last  breeding 
season  at  Florida  Atlantic  University’s 
campus,  which  is  designated  a bird 
sanctuary.  Cats  were  seen  with  baby 
owls  in  their  mouths. 


Answers:  1 — rodent;  2 — propel- 
ler, rudder;  3 — vegetation;  4 — 
lodge;  5 — Hawaii;  6 — colony;  7 — 
bobcat,  bear;  8 — submerged 
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Celebrating  10  Years  of  Waterfowl  and  Wetland  Conservation! 


10th  Anniversary  Duck  Stamp  Poster 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  “duck”  stamp  & print  program  has  been  hand- 
somely serving  waterfowl  for  the  past  decade.  Thanks  to  the  sportsmen 
and  allied  conservationists  who’ve  been  buying  stamps  and  prints,  the 
future  of  our  waterfowl  resources  is  more  secure. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  duck  stamp  and  fine-art  print  sales  have  generated 
more  than  one  million  dollars.  This  money  has  been  used  to  buy  more  than 
4,000  acres  of  wetlands  and  to  conduct  waterfowl  education  programs  at 
the  Game  Commission’s  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  visitors  centers.  In 
addition,  $90,000  in  program  revenues  was  used  to  help  purchase  the 
agency’s  aquatic  vegetation  cutter.  This  invaluable  floating  power  mower 
continues  to  improve  wetland  habitat  by  creating  open  areas  in  vegetation- 
choked  marshes.  Since  1985,  the  cutter  has  opened  thousands  of  wetland 
acres. 

Wetland  preservation  and  habitat  work  are  important  to  waterfowl — 
especially  now,  while  continental  duck  populations  are  alarmingly  low — 
because  they  safeguard  and  provide  breeding,  feeding  and  resting  areas. 
Wetlands  are  used  by  more  than  just  waterfowl;  83  percent  of  the  state’s 
wildlife  species  need  wetlands  for  at  least  part  of  their  life  cycles.  Over  the 
past  200  years,  Pennsylvania  has  lost  more  than  50  percent  of  its  wetlands. 

A special  poster  is  being  offered  to  commemorate  the  program’s  10th 
anniversary.  Featuring  all  ten  duck  stamp  designs,  this  full-color,  18-  x 24- 
inch  poster  is  available  for  only  $12,  delivered.  Order  from  the  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797. 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife  patches  have  proven  to  be 
extremely  popular  over  the  years.  The  first  two  in  the  collect- 
ible series,  the  osprey  and  river  otter,  issued  in  1982  and  ’83, 
respectively,  sold  out  quickly,  and  supplies  are  limited  for  the 
remaining  patches.  Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  WTFW 
patches  — and  fine  art  prints  — are  used  to  support  nongame 
wildlife  research  and  management  programs.  Patches  cost 
$3  each,  delivered.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797. 
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Shown  here  are  seven  publications  avail- 
able from  the  Game  Commission.  All  prices 
include  tax , handling  and  postage.  When 
ordering  ask  for  a complete  list  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  free  and  paid  publica- 
tions. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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Editorial . . . 


No  Better  Place  to  Start 

JUST  AS  we  did  last  July,  copies  of  this  month's  issue  will  be  distributed  to  all  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  students,  along  with  a special  offer  entitling  them  to  a one-year 
GAME  NEWS  subscription  for  only  $5.  For  sure,  we  want  all  new  sportsmen  to  be 
exposed  to  GAME  NEWS,  but  more  importantly,  we  hope  to  stimulate  and  enhance  their 
interest  in  hunting  and  the  outdoors,  and  to  help  them  become  more  familiar  with  the 
Game  Commission. 

This  offer  is  just  one  of  many  things  the  agency  is  doing  to  get  more  youngsters 
involved  with  hunting,  trapping  and  the  outdoors.  Advanced  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
courses,  youth  field  days,  envirothons  and  summer  biathlons  are  just  a few  of  many 
programs  and  activities  Game  Commission  officers  throughout  the  state  are  actively 
involved  in. 

Pennsylvania  is  not  alone  in  this  regard.  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  recently 
surveyed  state  game  and  fish  departments  to  find  out  what  programs  were  being 
conducted  to  encourage  young  hunters.  Every  state  wildlife  agency  — at  least  the  44  that 
responded  — recognize  that  hunting  license  sales  are  declining,  particularly  among  the 
younger  age  groups,  and  that  more  young  people  need  to  become  involved  if  the  future 
of  the  sport  is  to  be  preserved. 

According  to  the  survey,  17  states  have  some  sort  of  youth  hunting  program  in  place, 
and  12  plan  on  implementing  programs  in  the  near  future.  The  15  others  that  responded 
to  the  survey  have  not  actively  addressed  the  subject. 

Most  of  the  17  youth  hunting  programs  include  special  youth  hunting  seasons  in 
designated  areas,  often  during  a weekend  just  before  the  regular  season  opens.  Typically, 
young  hunters  must  complete  a hunter  education  course,  hold  a license  (usually 
discounted),  and  be  accompanied  by  an  adult,  who  is  not  allowed  to  hunt  or  carry  a 
firearm. 

Discounted  hunting  licenses  for  young  hunters  (normally  defined  as  those  under  17 
years  of  age),  field  day  events  where  participants  learn  about  hunting,  firearms  and 
conservation,  and  programs  designed  to  match  youngsters  with  volunteer  adults  who  will 
share  time  afield  with  them  are  other  ways  states  are  encouraging  youngsters  to  become 
involved  with  the  outdoors. 

Reasons  some  states  didn’t  have  such  programs  in  place  included  budget  constraints; 
little  information  on  how  to  develop  and  implement  a program;  lack  of  adult  support  in 
getting  kids  involved;  liability;  competition  with  other  activities,  especially  in  urban 
areas;  legal  obstacles;  and  — if  this  isn’t  profound  — fear  of  youth  programs  initiating 
problems  with  animal  rights  activists.  Most  fish  and  game  directors,  however,  indicated 
they  would  welcome  assistance  on  getting  such  programs  started. 

With  its  strong  hunting  and  trapping  heritage,  Pennsylvania  is  not  experiencing 
serious  declines  like  other  states.  But  the  agency  would  be  remiss  if  it  didn’t  encourage 
youngsters  to  become  involved  in  the  outdoors,  not  so  much  because  we  want  more 
people  to  become  hunters,  but  because  it’s  hunters  who  are  supporting  wildlife 
management  efforts,  and  without  that  support,  the  future  of  wildlife  is  most  precarious. 

Through  this  special  GAME  NEWS  promotional  offer  and  the  many  other  agency 
programs,  we  hope  to  expose  more  young  people  to  the  joys  of  hunting  and  the  outdoors. 
Exposing  and  encouraging  more  youngsters  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  wildlife  now 
is  the  best,  if  not  only  way,  the  future  of  these  resources  can  be  ensured,  and  there’s  no 
better  place  to  start  than  with  the  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS.  — Bob  Mitchell 


AS  SOCIETY  becomes  increasingly  urbanized,  upcoming  generations  will  lose  sight  of 
where  many  of  our  resources  really  come  from  unless  we  teach  them  the  lessons  of 
yesteryear. 


Conservation 

— Heeding  Yesterday’s  Lessons 

By  Joseph  McMullen 


I CONSIDER  MYSELF  a conservation- 
ist, not  an  environmentalist  or  a pres- 
ervationist, but  a conservationist.  I try  to 
conserve  resources  and  energy  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I believe  in  utilizing  our  natural 
resources. 

I am  a hunter  and  a fisherman.  My 
family  and  I eat  what  I kill  or  catch.  I do  not 
preserve  all  resources  at  any  cost,  but  I 
don’t  abuse  or  waste  our  limited  resources. 
Simple  things  like  paper  grocery  bags, 
made  from  a domestic  renewable  resource, 
make  more  sense  to  me  than  plastic  ones 
made  from  foreign  oil. 

The  eminent  Aldo  Leopold  believed  in 


the  conservation  of  our  resources  and  in  the 
stewardship  of  our  land.  He  held  that  a full 
understanding  of  a resource  started  at  its 
source.  In  his  story  Good  Oak  he  illustrated 
how  important  it  is  for  us  to  realize  that 
breakfast  doesn’t  come  from  the  grocery 
store  and  that  heat  doesn’t  come  from  the 
furnace. 

Without  knowing  it,  I learned  the  same 
lessons  growing  up  in  rural  central  Penn- 
sylvania. Lessons  that  provided  a founda- 
tion for  my  understanding  of  conservation. 

My  family,  including  my  eight  brothers 
and  sisters,  lived  close  to  the  source  of  our 
resources.  At  an  early  age  we  learned  of 
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their  importance.  As  children,  we  learned 
to  respect  animals,  but  we  understood  that 
they  were  raised  for  a reason. 

Our  chickens  were  cared  for  closely. 
We  made  sure  they  had  food  and  water,  and 
that  they  were  protected  against  predators 
and  disease.  At  the  same  time,  we  gathered 
the  eggs  daily  and  looked  forward  to  a 
Sunday  meal  of  fresh  fried  chicken  — my 
mother  made  the  best.  We  learned  early  in 
life  that  food  doesn't  come  from  the  gro- 
cery store. 

Our  dogs  were  kept 
for  hunting.  The  beagles 
were  gifted  at  trailing 
cottontails  through 
thick  cover,  instinc- 
tively using  their  noses 
to  guide  them  to  a hunter 
waiting  to  make  a meal 
of  the  speedy  rabbit.  It 
wasn’t  too  long  ago  that 
hunting  was  not  consid- 
ered just  a recreational 
experience,  but  rather 
an  enjoyable  way  of 
putting  extra  meat  on 
the  table. 

Food  often  came 
from  the  garden.  At  one 
time  my  dad  had  a veg- 
etable garden  almost  an 
acre  in  size.  We  were 
taught  how  to  plant, 
weed,  cultivate  and  harvest  the  crops.  Dad 
had  an  old  heavy  cultivator  that  three  of  us 
boys  laboriously  pulled  up  and  down  be- 
tween the  rows  of  plants. 

It  now  adorns  one  of  my  brother’s  front 
yard.  I think  he  wants  to  preserve  its  mean- 
ing. 

We  worked  hard  for  those  vegetables 
and  understood  their  value.  A mason  jar  of 
canned  com,  taken  out  of  the  fruit  cellar  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  had  an  entirely  differ- 
ent meaning  than  a can  bought  from  the 
grocery  store. 

Food  was  also  gathered  from  the  wild. 
Picking  berries  was  a task  we  mastered  at 
an  early  age.  The  season  started  with  straw- 
berries, then  moved  on  to  black  raspber- 
ries, huckleberries  and  blackberries  as  the 
summer  progressed.  We  planned  our  pick- 


ings based  on  plant  phenology,  yet  we 
knew  not  the  term. 

As  we  grew,  we  learned  where  the 
berries  grew,  their  habitat  requirements, 
when  they  ripened  and  the  most  efficient 
means  of  collecting  them.  The  wild  berries 
were  difficult  to  pick,  but  they  were  free 
and  they  made  the  best  jellies  and  jams.  My 
mother  could  magically  turn  a bucket  of 
black  raspberries  into  a jelly  better  than 
any  available  in  a store. 

Water  was  another 
of  life’s  requisites 
whose  source  was 
nearby.  Like  most  ru- 
ral families,  our  water 
came  from  a well  right 
next  to  the  house  — 
no  doubt  one  of  the 
reasons  for  locating 
the  house  there  in  the 
first  place.  The  old 
piston  pump  down  in 
the  cellar  sucked  wa- 
ter up  from  the  well. 
Its  rhythmic  chugity- 
chug  reminded  us  of 
the  origin  of  the  water 
that  flowed  from  our 
faucet. 

It  told  us  when  we 
left  the  tap  on,  or  that 
the  commode  was  still 
running.  It  sent  us  a 
message  we  could  not  readily  ignore.  We 
were  made  aware  of  the  source  of  this 
resource  and  were  chastised  when  we 
wasted  it. 

Heat  in  our  area  was  supplied  by  coal, 
supplemented  with  some  hardwood.  Both 
came  from  local  sources.  Anybody  who 
has  ever  shoveled  10  tons  of  coal  through 
an  outside  window  into  a coal  bin,  has  a 
good  understanding  of  the  source  of  heat. 

The  black  mineral  contained  the  stored 
energy  that  plants  captured  from  the  sun 
millions  of  years  ago.  A bank  deposit  of 
light,  secured  in  an  underground  vault, 
extracted  and  spent  millions  of  years  later. 
Leopold  was  certainly  on  target  when  he 
said  heat  doesn’t  come  from  the  furnace. 

As  1 was  growing  up,  we  weren’t  taught 
conservation  — we  lived  it.  Recycling  was 


FOOD  doesn’t  come  from  the  grocery 
store;  it  comes  from  farms  and 
farmers,  from  livestock,  from  gardens, 
and  from  hunters. 
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not  an  everyday  phrase,  but  newspapers 
went  into  the  furnace  and  their  ashes  went 
in  the  garden.  Vegetable  scraps  were  thrown 
in  the  chicken  yard.  The  dogs  got  the  other 
table  scraps.  Little  was  wasted,  little  was 
thrown  out.  Nutrient  cycling  and  energy 
conservation  were  performed  matter-of- 
factly,  often  out  of  necessity. 

Today,  my  own  family,  along  with  most 
others,  lives  differently  than  the  way  I was 
raised.  There  are  differences  that  affect  our 
ability  to  conserve  re- 
sources, and  the  ability  of 
our  children  to  appreciate 
where  the  resources  really 
come  from. 

Our  food  primarily 
comes  from  one  of  those 
giant  grocery  stores  open 
24  hours  a day.  Fresh 
strawberries  can  be  pur- 
chased at  midnight  in  the 
middle  of  February.  Not 
an  event  that  is  particu- 
larly conducive  to  explain- 
ing the  importance  of  why  the  fruits  of 
different  plants  mature  at  various  times 
during  the  growing  season;  nor  an  event 
that  helps  explain  where  strawberries  grow, 
or  what’s  important  to  them. 

Chickens  come  all  plucked,  cleaned 
and  wrapped;  beef  all  cut  and  nicely  dis- 
played. An  association  between  living  ani- 
mals and  food  is  not  easily  made.  Shopping 
does  not  stimulate  an  understanding  of  the 
source  of  our  food. 

Water  at  my  house  is  supplied  by  a 
regional  water  authority.  It  is  drawn  out  of 
Lake  Ontario  5 1 miles  away.  I have  no  idea 
where  the  pipe  is  exactly.  There  is  no 
warning  when  we  use  extra.  No  piston 
pump  to  signal  our  excesses  or  drips.  My 
quarterly  bill  doesn’t  really  seem  to  reflect 
if  the  hose  was  left  on.  Lessons  in  water 
conservation  are  difficult  to  teach. 

Heat  is  provided  by  natural  gas  supplied 
by  a major  utility  company.  No  work  is 
involved  on  my  part  to  supply  the  heat.  No 
physical  task  during  which  to  ponder  the 


source  of  the  energy  resource.  No  effort  to 
fire  the  furnace.  Turning  up  the  thermostat 
doesn’t  have  the  same  meaning  as  going 
down  to  the  cellar  to  shake  the  ashes  down 
and  put  a couple  shovels  of  coal  in  the 
furnace.  No  time  to  think  about  where  heat 
comes  from. 

Because  of  my  upbringing,  I try  to  pass 
on  to  my  children  the  knowledge  of  conser- 
vation gained  from  my  experiences.  1 have 
a vegetable  garden,  considered  large  by 
my  suburban  neighbors’ 
standards,  but  quite  small 
by  my  father’s.  It’s  not  a 
major  source  of  food,  but 
it  is  a wealth  of  educa- 
tional opportunities.  My 
children  do  not  enjoy  gar- 
den work;  I just  hope 
they’ll  someday  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  these 
tasks. 

The  garden  takes  all 
our  leaves,  ashes  from  the 
wood  stove  and  excess 
grass  clippings.  In  return,  it  provides  a nice 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  the  best 
worms  for  trout  fishing.  My  compost  pile 
readily  digests  all  the  vegetable  scraps  we 
feed  it  and  converts  them  into  good  topsoil. 
It  has  a particular  fondness  for  paper  gro- 
cery bags  containing  potato  peelings. 

Today’s  lifestyle  makes  it  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  food,  water,  heat 
and  other  natural  resources.  As  we  distance 
ourselves  from  our  resources,  we  distance 
ourselves  from  an  understanding  of  their 
importance.  We  also  distance  ourselves 
from  the  need  and  ability  to  conserve  these 
resources. 

I am  fortunate  to  have  experienced  a 
true  meaning  of  the  word  conservation,  but 
except  for  a few  lessons  I can  provide  at 
home,  my  children  must  learn  that  mean- 
ing vicariously,  in  schools,  camps  and 
through  other  activities.  The  challenge  to 
our  society  is  to  make  sure  the  lessons  of 
yesterday  are  remembered  by  the  genera- 
tions of  tomorrow. 


Today's  lifestyle 
makes  it  difficult 
to  appreciate  the 
value  of  food, 
water,  heat  and 
other  natural  re- 
sources. 
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The  Debt 

By  Bob  Cubbins 


The 
Old 
Man 
spent 
a lot  of 
time 
teaching 
him  about 
guns,  dogs 
and  game,  and  now 
it's  up  to  him  to  pass 
on  that  knowledge. 


1TOOK  OFF  MY  VEST  and  sat  down  with  my  back  against 
an  old  hickory.  We’d  had  a good  morning,  the  old  setter 
and  I.  Two  fat  grouse  had  fallen  to  the  20.  They  made  a nice 
lump  in  the  game  pocket  of  the  vest.  Beside  me.  Putter 
stretched,  dropped  his  square  muzzle  to  his  paws,  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

Thirteen  autumns  had  left  their  legends  on  his  eyelids, 
deep  furrows  of  scar  tissue  that  had  hardened  and  whit- 
ened — sure  signs  to  any  brush-worn  bird  hunter  that  he’d 
been  a never-say-die  dog.  Together,  we’d  hunted  halfway 
around  the  earth,  and  then  some. 

We  were  comfortable  there  on  the  small  rise  just  above 
the  orchard.  The  October  sun  felt  good.  I was  in  no  rush  to 
hike  back  to  the  car.  We’d  just  rest  awhile,  drink  in  the 
color  on  the  hills  and  listen  to  a breeze  soughing  in 
the  pines  behind  us.  Man  and  dog  were  pretty 
happy  beings. 

As  we  rested  and  I marked  again  the  history 
around  Putter’s  eyes,  I thought  of  another 
history  — and  of  the  debt  we  all  owe  to  those 
who  gave  us  so  much  of  their  vision,  who 
devoted  years  to  teaching  us  what  incompa- 
rable rewards  lie  just  beyond  the  clusters  of 
towns  and  cities. 

I drifted  back.  Back  to  vivid  recollections 
of  cock  pheasants  laid  out  on  the  kitchen  counter, 
their  tail  feathers  as  long  as  my  arm.  Back  to  the 
brilliant  iridescence  of  neck  feathers,  the  rusts  and 
golds  of  their  breasts.  Just  a little  fella  then,  I ran  my 
hands  over  them,  all  the  while  hanging  on  every  word  of  the 
shot-by-shot  narrative  I begged  from  the  hunter. 

Autumn  itself  clung  to  the  Old  Man’s  clothes,  and  the 
smoothbore  in  the  corner  still  carried  the  faint,  intoxicating 
scent  of  burnt  powder.  His  was  a world  for  me;  I longed  to  be 
part  of  it. 

A few  years  went  by,  too  many  I recall.  It  seemed  I’d  never 
know  that  outdoor  world. 

And  then  I returned  from  school  one  glorious  fall  day  — 
my  nose  dripping  a bit  from  the  snap  in  the  air  — to  find  on 
my  bed  what  I took  to  be  the  leavings  of  the  gods:  a pair  of 
rubber-bottomed  boots,  a red  and  black  corduroy  hunting  cap 
that  settled  over  my  ears  like  an  apple  basket,  a flannel  shirt 
in  some  bumblebee  tartan,  a pair  of  tough  cord  trousers,  a 
hunting  vest,  and  a little  20-bore  single.  A box  of  shells  with 
my  name  inscribed  in  grease  pencil  topped  the  pile. 
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When  it  seemed  you'd  be  arthritic  before  you  got 
to  fire  that  little  smoothbore,  the  Old  Man  came 
home  with  a box  of  claybirds. 


Do  you  remember  such  a day?  You 
were  the  only  kid  in  the  world,  and  you 
owned  it.  What  put  the  icing  on  the  cake 
was  the  new  trapper’s  knife  found  in  the 
trousers  pocket.  There  wasn’t  much  the 
Old  Man  had  forgotten  about  a first  outfit. 

And  then  the  walking  and  talking  be- 
gan. Weeks  of  walking  and  talking.  It 
seemed  more  like  years,  didn’t  it?  You 
listened  to  tales  of  Uncle  John  almost 
shooting  off  his  little  toe  or  of  the  duck 
hunter  on  the  Chesapeake  who’d  pulled  a 
loaded  12  from  the  duck  punt,  barrel  first. 
You  saw  the  jagged  remains  of  one  or  two 
guns  from  which  somebody  had  “shot  out” 
the  dirt.  All  were  subtle  ways  of  letting  you 
know  you’d  become  the  proud  owner  of 
one  mighty  responsibility. 

Walking  was  the  hard  part,  not  the 
physical  exertion,  but  walking  with  an 
empty  gun  that  you  pretended  to  load  and 
unload,  for  the  box  of  shells  stayed  on  your 
dresser.  Under  the  Old  Man’s  careful  scru- 
tiny, you  climbed  fences  and  crawled  un- 
der ’em,  but  not  before  you’d  broken  the 
20,  checked  the  bore,  and  pushed  the  gun 
under  the  wire.  You  changed  your  carry 
dozens  of  times  on  every  outing,  for  it 
seemed  the  Old  Man  had  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  come  up  first  on  one  side  of  you 
and  then  the  other.  “I  never  want  to  look 
down  the  bore  of  that  20,”  he’d  say. 
“Never!” 

He  shot  birds.  You  watched.  And 
learned.  And  you  dry-fired  at  nearly  every 
opportunity.  You  learned  to  mount  that 
little  single  with  the  same  swift  motion  the 
Old  Man  used.  Flocks  of  passing  crows 
were  the  best  targets,  but  tree  knots,  chip- 
munks and  the  occasional  cottontail  you 
jumped,  even  the  tops  of  cattails  that 
watched  you  from  the  marshy  ground  that 
always  fdled  your  boots  with  sulfur  water 
were  imaginary  targets. 


It  troubled  the  Old  Man  to  hear  you 
squishing  your  way  over  meadows  and 
across  ridges.  “Maybe  you'll  learn  one 
day,”  he  said,  “to  skirt  that  marsh  water. 
Can’t  trust  those  hummocks.  A man  can 
easily  fall  on  those  wobblers  and  fill  his 
barrel  with  mud.  Might  kill  himself  in  the 
process,  too.  Or  just  blow  a foot  off.” 

He  usually  grinned  a little,  a sardonic 
grin  that  made  you  ask  yourself  whether  he 
was  really  concerned  about  you  or  just 
enjoying  your  discomfort. 

When  it  seemed  you’d  be  arthritic  be- 
fore you  got  to  fire  that  little  smoothbore, 
the  Old  Man  came  home  with  a box  of 
claybirds.  Even  with  his  adjustments, 
raising  an  elbow,  pushing  the  butt  a little 
higher  on  your  shoulder,  urging  you  to 
follow  through  smoothly,  you  managed  to 
powder  only  a couple  birds.  You  were  sure 
you’d  never  wipe  the  Old  Man’s  eye.  And 
then  he  made  you  pick  up  the  spent  casings 
and  the  unbroken  claybirds  — all  of  ’em. 
Outdoorsmen  weren’t  litterbugs. 

There  were  plenty  of  other  days  with 
clay.  Days  when  you  did  more  listening 
than  shooting,  but  soon  you  were  breaking 
your  share  and  were  more  than  a little 
proud  of  the  Old  Man’s  growing  pride  in 
your  newfound  skill.  Oh,  he  was  careful 
not  to  praise  you  too  much.  Better,  he 
figured,  to  leave  a little  edge  of  uncer- 
tainty. Could  you  really  shoot  yet,  or  were 
you  just  lucky?  He'd  leave  that  judgment 
to  you  and  the  years  ahead. 

You  were  ready  then,  ready  to  follow 
the  Old  Man  and  his  setter  — this  time 
with  your  20  loaded.  Your  field  manners 
had  passed;  you  could  be  trusted. 

The  first  ringneck  that  fell  to  the  20  still 
cackles  in  your  ears.  Sport,  the  Old  Man’s 
setter,  had  nailed  him  on  the  edge  of  a 
hedgerow,  and  you  took  him  neatly  as  he 
quartered  over  the  meadow.  No  game  pouch 
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You  decided  early  one  spring  evening  that  you 
wanted  your  own  setter,  a dog  to  equal  — per- 
haps even  surpass  — the  Old  Man's  setter. 


for  that  bird.  You  carried  him  by  his  feet, 
out  to  your  side,  careful  not  to  rumple  his 
plumage  by  letting  him  bump  against  your 
thigh. 

“What  if  you  get  another  shot?”  the  Old 
Man  said.  “You  gonna  shoot  with  one 
hand?” 

But  you  didn’t  pouch  that  bird.  You 
carried  him  all  the  way  to  the  car,  and  you 
wouldn’t  have  taken  another  shot  if  the  dog 
had  pointed  50  times. 

Home,  you  dressed  him  without  in- 
struction, for  you’d  learned  well  how  to  do 
the  job  in  countless  demonstrations  by  the 
Old  Man.  You  peeled  no  feathers  from  that 
bird  either.  No,  sir.  You  hung  him  in  full 
view  on  the  back  porch,  for  all  to  see.  He 
hung  so  long  that  the  family  thought  you 
were  luring  buzzards.  The  Old  Man  finally 
finished  the  job,  and  Mom  put  him  into  the 
pot.  You  were  sure  you’d  never  tasted  such 
succulent  flesh. 

By  the  end  of  bird  season,  you’d  cut 
your  teeth  on  pheasant,  grouse  and  wood- 
cock. You’d  fledged,  all  right,  and  the  bird 
covers  were  yours.  Yours  and  the  Old 
Man’s. 

Deer  season  followed.  With  it  came  the 
new  lever-action  30-30  you’d  bought  with 
savings  from  your  summer  work.  The  Old 
Man  allowed  as  how  it  would  do  the  job  in 
capable  hands,  with  the  emphasis  on  ca- 
pable. You  hadn’t  missed  the  nuance. 

You  didn’ t take  a buck  that  year.  In  fact, 
you  didn’ t take  a buck  for  two  seasons.  And 
then  you  scored.  A nice  little  fork- 
horn  . . . and  you  can  still  hear  the  Old 
Man’s  laughter  as  he  watched  you  field- 
dress  your  first  whitetail. 

That  mount,  together  with  quite  a few 
others,  still  looks  down  at  you  from  the  den 
wall.  Funny,  you  can  still  see  the  breath 
from  his  nostrils  as  he  stopped  on  the  ridge 
and  sensed  your  presence.  He  was  at  the 


taxidermist’s  before  you  squeezed  the  trig- 
ger. 

In  those  two  dry  years  you’d  learned 
considerable  from  the  Old  Man.  A reposi- 
tory of  more  woods  lore  than  The  Old 
Hunters’  Almanac , he  dispensed  it  freely 
when  called  upon. 

You  endured  the  long  winter,  fretful 
with  inactivity  and  dedicated  to  hours  of 
poring  over  outdoor  periodicals.  They  fired 
your  imagination  and  let  you  revel  in  fresh 
memories. 

That  winter,  the  Old  Man  had  you  car- 
ing more  and  more  for  Sport.  You  cleaned 
his  kennel,  fed  and  watered  him,  and 
brushed  him  regularly.  And  then,  like  ev- 
ery kid  hungry  for  his  own,  you  decided 
one  early  spring  evening  that  you  wanted 
your  own  setter,  a dog  you’d  train  to 
equal  — perhaps  even  to  surpass  — old 
Sport’s  performance. 

Against  what  you  knew  you’d  earn  that 
summer,  you’d  borrow  the  loot  from  the 
Old  Man.  And  he’d  agreed,  with  only  one 
veiled  admonition:  “You  think  you  can 
care  for  two  dogs  and  train  one  at  the  same 
time?”  Sure  you  could.  And  you  did.  But 
not  without  the  Old  Man’s  help  all  along 
the  way. 

You  and  the  Old  Man  picked  her  out,  a 
sleek  little  gal  from  a local  breeder.  You 
brushed  the  silk  of  her  flanks,  just  begin- 
ning to  feather,  and  put  a new  puppy  collar 
on  her.  She  was  your  dog. 

Countless  hours  went  into  her  yard  train- 
ing. She  learned  quickly  and  forgot  little. 
The  Old  Man  said:  “That’s  a smart  pup, 
boy.  Now  you’ve  got  to  let  her  teach  you.” 
What  he  was  really  saying  was,  “You  have 
a lot  to  learn  about  bird  dogs.” 

You  learned  not  to  holler  at  her,  not  to 
rush  up  to  her  when  she  pointed,  not  to  try 
to  tell  her  her  business  all  the  time.  You 
learned  to  treat  her  like  the  little  lady  she 
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With  infinite  patience  . . . the  Old  Man  had 
given  the  outdoors  to  a lad.  It  was  a pretty  big 
gift.  One  he'd  want  us  all  to  pass  on. 


was  — with  courtesy,  respect,  restraint, 
and  a little  necessary  indulgence  when  she 
had  an  off  day.  You  noticed  from  the  start 
that  the  Old  Man  never  offered  her  any 
direction.  It  had  to  come  from  you.  Bird 
hunters  know  that  it’s  pretty  presumptu- 
ous, downright  discourteous,  to  direct  an- 
other man’s  dog. 

She  proved  to  be  a crackerjack,  and 
your  pride  in  her  towered  through  the 
autumns  ahead.  She  was  your  dog,  and 
you’d  trained  her.  But  you  knew  in  your 
heart  that  the  Old  Man  had  trained  you 
both. 

Over  all  the  years,  you  hadn’t  talked 
much  about  the  big  things:  about  the  wind’s 
sighing  in  the  treetops,  the  young  fawns 
blinking  at  you  with  liquid  eyes,  the  whir 


of  wings  against  a cloudless  sky,  rabbit 
tracks  in  the  snow,  a hound’s  baying  on  a 
clear  night.  Or  about  the  watery  call  of  the 
woodcock,  drumming  grouse,  lush  stands 
of  cedar  and  birch,  flaming  maples  and 
oaks.  About  the  scent  of  leaf  mold  and 
clumps  of  staghorn  sumac.  It  was  the  un- 
spoken word  that  tied  you  together  and 
made  you  one  with  your  world. 

And  what  a world  it  has  been.  With 
infinite  patience,  sustained  labor,  skills 
honed  over  decades  and  limitless  affec- 
tion, the  Old  Man  had  given  the  outdoors  to 
a lad.  It  was  a pretty  big  gift.  One  he’d  want 
us  all  to  pass  on. 

As  Putter  and  I hiked  back  to  the  car,  I 
was  sure  I heard  the  Old  Man  say,  “Now 
it’s  your  turn.” 
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The  Beauty  of  Bats 

Feared  by  some  and  misunderstood  by  many , the 
bat  is  a fascinating  animal  that  fills  a vital  eco- 
logical niche.  — By  Wendy  Plowman 


MUCH  OF  POPULAR  bat  lore  is  rooted  in  myth,  Hai  Korber 
from  kamikaze  flying  monsters  that  home  in  on 
people’s  hair  to  blood-sucking  vampires  of 
novel  and  silver  screen  fame.  The  reality  is 
another  story. 


ON  A WARM  summer  evening  three 
young  girls,  Randy,  Gail  and 
Linda,  were  swinging  on  a porch  swing, 
whispering  secrets  and  gossiping.  Im- 
pulsively, they  decided  to  take  one  last 
dip  in  Randy’s  backyard  pool  before 
calling  it  a day. 

After  the  three  ran  and  jumped  in  the 
pool,  they  floated  around,  continuing 
their  chatter,  when  suddenly  a bird-like 
creature  nearly  brushed  Gail’s  head. 

“Why’s  that  bird  diving  at  us?” 
screamed  Gail. 

“That’s  not  a bird,  that’s  a bat,” 
shrieked  Randy. 

In  one  quick  swoop,  Linda  jumped 
out  of  the  pool,  grabbed  her  towel  and 
covered  her  head,  fearing  the  bat  would 
get  caught  in  her  hair.  She  then  quickly 
ran  toward  the  house  with  Gail  and 
Randy  right  on  her  heels.  In  just  a few 
moments  of  hysteria,  the  1 2-year-olds 
had  convinced  themselves  that  bats  were 
evil  things  and  of  no  earthly  value. 

Every  summer  similar  episodes  put 
the  fear  of  bats  in  people,  often  leaving 
lifetime  impressions.  Most  of  us  are  un- 
comfortable about  the  unknown.  Young 
children  often  fear  the  dark;  many  people 
fear  snakes,  believing  they’re  poisonous  or 
that  they  are  wet  and  slimy.  There  are 
many  misconceptions  about  bats,  too. 

People  think  bats  are  vicious  or,  like 
Linda,  believe  they  will  get  tangled  in  their 
hair.  All  too  often  bats  are  pictured  as 
snarling,  mean-looking  ogres,  with  fangs 
ready  to  bite  anything  in  sight.  Even  though 
bats  aren’t  out  to  intentionally  annoy  us, 
their  behavior  often  frightens  us. 

Like  most  other  wild  animals,  bats  avoid 
humans.  Pennsylvania  bats  forage  after 


sunset,  on  flies,  beetles,  moths,  mosqui- 
toes and  other  insect  delectables.  They’re 
often  seen  darting  back  and  forth  around 
lights  that  attract  flying  insects,  and  also 
over  waterways  where  insects  are  hatch- 
ing. Bats  fly  about  10  to  20  feet  overhead, 
sometimes  diving  down  to  get  drinks  of 
water  on  the  wing.  It’s  those  fancy  acrobat- 
ics and  other  innocent  antics  that  often  get 
them  into  trouble. 

Of  all  the  factors  threatening  bats,  it’s 
the  misconceptions  and  myths  that  are 
most  important.  Calvin  Butchkoski,  aGame 
Commission  wildlife  technician  who’ s been 
working  on  bats  for  several  years,  has 
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found  dead  bats  that  had  been  beaten  with 
sticks,  stomped  to  death,  or  burned  with 
highway  flares.  He  even  found  some  that 
had  been  spray  painted.  “People  kill  what 
they  fear  and,  unfortunately,  fear  of  bats  is 
common,”  he  says. 

Bats  belong  to  the  order  Chiroptera , 
which  means  hand  wing.  They  are  gentle, 
intelligent  mammals  that  have  been  known 
to  live  up  to  25  years  in  the  wild.  Bats  have 
been  on  the  earth  for  about  50  million 
years.  Worldwide,  there  are  more  than  850 
species,  more  species  than  any  mammal 
save  rodents. 

According  to  a report  on  the  status  of  the 
state’s  cave-dwelling  bats  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Science , 
1989,  by  John  P.  Dunn  and  John  S.  Hall, 
nine  species  occur  in  Pennsylvania.  Six  of 
them  hibernate  during  winter  months,  when 
insects  are  scarce,  in  caves  or  abandoned 
mine  shafts. 

These  hibernating  sites,  called  hiber- 
nacula,  harbor  the  little  brown  myotis 
( Myotis  lucifugus),  Indiana  bat,  (M. 
sodalis),  smallfooted  bat,  ( M . leibii),  east- 
ern pipistrelle  (Pipistrellus  sub-flavus),  big 
brown  bat  (Eptesicusfuscus),  and  the  north- 
ern myotis  (M.  septentrionalis). 

Of  these  six  hibernating  species,  three 
have  been  recognized  as  species  of  special 
concern  by  the  Pennsylvania  Biological 
Survey.  These  include  the  Indiana  bat, 
federally  and  state  endangered;  small- 
footed bat,  state  threatened;  and  the  north- 
ern myotis,  vulnerable. 

Bats  that  migrate  to  warmer  climates 
include  the  red  bat  ( Lasiurus  borealis), 
hoary  bat  ( Lasiurus  cinereus)  and  silver- 
haired  bat  ( Lasionycteris  noctivagans). 

Subtle  differences  in  ecology,  behav- 
ior, reproduction  and  development  exist 
among  the  bat  species.  The  most  common 
Pennsylvania  bat,  the  little  brown  myotis, 
mates  in  early  autumn,  when  males  and 
females  return  to  their  hibernacula.  The 
caves  in  which  they  hibernate  provide  high 
humidity,  good  ventilation  and  a rather 

CAL  BUTCHKOSKI  and  Lisa  Williams 
examine  a bat  hibernating  site,  called  a 5 
hibernacula.  Bats  are  partial  to  caves  f 
because  they  provide  high  humidity,  good  * 
ventilation  and  a constant  temperature.  £ 


constant  temperature,  never  dropping  be- 
low 32  degrees. 

Some  of  the  caves  are  small  and  shelter 
only  a few  bats;  some  are  large  and  host 
many  thousands.  Both  are  important. 
Smaller  caves  often  shelter  the  rarer  spe- 
cies. A 16-foot  deep  cave  near  Huntingdon, 
for  example,  provides  refuge  to  four  small- 
footed myotis. 

Body  Changes 

According  to  Butchkoski,  a bat’s  body 
chemistry  changes  during  hibernation.  The 
heart  rate  decreases  from  around  1,200 
beats  per  minute  in  summer  to  as  low  as  20 
beats  per  minute  in  winter;  the  body  tem- 
perature drops  to  approximately  38  de- 
grees. 

Hibernating  bats  are  sustained  by  their 
accumulated  summer  fat.  It’s  while  hiber- 
nating that  bats  are  the  most  vulnerable  to 
habitat  or  human  disturbance. 

Of  the  more  than  1,000  caves  in  Penn- 
sylvania, most  are  located  on  private  prop- 
erty. Many  landowners  who  own  these 
caves  don’t  understand  their  importance. 
Some  use  them  as  dumps  or  seal  them  to 
keep  people  out.  Unfortunately,  when  a 
cave  is  sealed  it  can’t  ventilate  itself.  The 
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restricted  air  flow  warms  the  cave  and  can 
kill  hibernating  bats. 

A few  caves  are  visited  by  spelunkers, 
curiosity  seekers  or  even  teenagers  look- 
ing for  a place  to  hang  out.  Such  distur- 
bances, however,  wake  the  bats. 

“Waking  up  is  expensive  to  hibernating 
bats,”  Butchkoski  says.  “Every  time  a bat 
awakens,  it  bums  40  to  69  days  of  reserve 
fat.  When  disturbed,  they  begin  to  shiver. 
Their  temperature  climbs  from  a cool  38 
degrees  up  to  100  degrees,  burning  their 
energy  store. 

“If  the  bats  are  disturbed  too  many 
times  before  they  would  naturally  awaken, 
they  will  starve  to  death  or  come  out  of 
hibernation  in  such  a weakened  condition 
that  they  are  susceptible  to  getting  sick. 
Their  reproduction  rate  also  declines.” 

Caves  are  Key 

Explaining  to  landowners  why  bats  are 
valuable  and  eliciting  their  cooperation  in 
limiting  access  to  the  caves  during  hiber- 
nation — yet  not  closing  them  off  com- 
pletely — is  a key  to  helping  bats  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Another  major  obstacle  is  protecting 
winter  habitat  from  vandalism.  The  agency 


has  installed  bat-friendly  gates  on  two 
major  wintering  caves.  The  gates,  con- 
structed of  vertical  and  horizontal  steel 
bars,  allow  enough  clearance  for  bats  to  fly 
through  without  restricting  air  flow,  yet 
keep  people  out. 

“When  it  comes  to  increasing  bat  popu- 
lations, there’s  is  a dramatic  difference 
between  gated  and  ungated  caves,” 
Butchkoski  says. 

Most  bats  generally  return  to  the  same 
feeding  grounds  each  spring,  and  wetlands 
are  the  most  attractive.  During  the  sum- 
mer, they  generally  roost  near  their  feeding 
grounds,  often  selecting  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  attics,  church  steeples  or  buildings 
during  the  day  because  of  the  warmth. 

Females  form  maternity  colonies  that 
can  include  up  to  100  or  more  bats.  Even 
though  the  little  brown  bat  mates  in  the  fall, 
she  retains  the  sperm  in  her  uterus  until 
spring  when  she  comes  out  of  hibernation. 
The  males  are  on  their  own. 

After  a 58-day  gestation,  a single  live 
bat  is  born  to  a mother  who  hangs  from  her 
front  claws  — or  thumbs  — which  is  ac- 
tually upside  down  to  a bat.  The  newborn 
is  deposited  into  an  extension  of  the  back 
part  of  her  wings,  called  a uropatagium. 
She  fashions  it  into  a basket-like  recep- 
tacle to  catch  the  tiny,  naked,  blind  new- 
born “pup.” 

The  live  birth  takes  about  30  minutes. 
After  sunset,  when  mom  leaves  to  forage, 
the  suckling  clutches  the  roost  with  tiny 
feet.  The  young  feed  on  their  own  after  four 
weeks. 

Bats  deftly  move  about  using  echo  loca- 
tion, a sort  of  natural  sonar.  They  project 
ultrasonic  sounds  through  their  nose  or 
mouth.  As  these  sound  waves  bounce  off 
solid  objects,  bats  use  them  to  negotiate 
around  obstacles  and  to  find  what  they  are 
looking  for— insects. 

All  Pennsylvania  bats  are  insect  eating. 
They  are  major  predators  of  night-flying 
insects  and  have  been  known  to  consume 
their  weight  in  insects  in  a single  summer 

THE  STATE’S  most  common  bat  is  the  little 
brown  myotis.  Pennsylvania  has  six  species 
that  hibernate  here,  three  ot  which  are 
considered  endangered,  threatened  or 
vulnerable. 
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night.  Bats  often  eat  one  insect  every  seven 
seconds,  up  to  500  in  an  hour,  or  between 
2,000  and  3,000  each  night.  Researchers 
have  estimated  that  a bat  may  consume 
about  472  pounds  of  insects  from  May 
through  September. 

Many  individuals  and  groups  through- 
out Pennsylvania  are  interested  in  teaching 
people  how  to  live  with  bats.  The  Game 
Commission,  Bat  Conservation  Interna- 
tional, Friends  of  Bats,  several  colleges 
and  universities  and  many  caving  clubs  in 
the  state  are  involved.  As  people  get  a 
better  understanding  of  bats  in  and  around 
the  home,  and  as  landowners  become  aware 
of  the  importance  of  hibernating  cave  sites 
on  their  properties,  bats  should  fare  better 
in  the  future. 

Several  years  ago,  for  example,  the 
Nature  Conservancy  gated  a cave  that  had 
once  harbored  5,000  bats  in  the  1930s  and 
’40s.  By  the  1980s  their  numbers  dwindled 
to  below  300,  and  at  that  point  the  cave  was 
gated.  The  population  has  since  climbed  to 
1,800. 

Efforts  to  save  two  non-releasable  or- 
phaned big  brown  bats  have  resulted  in 
dispelling  bat  myths  at  the  Carbon  County 
Environmental  Education  Center  at  Mauch 
Chunk  Lake  Park  in  Jim  Thorpe. 

“Thousands  of  teachers,  students  and 


visitors  joined  the  ranks  as  bat-lovers,  won 
over  by  the  quiet,  peaceful  nature  of  our 
captives,”  says  Susan  Gallagher,  director 
of  the  center. 

In  addition  to  teaching  students  about 
bats  in  Carbon  County’s  environmental 
education  program,  Gallagher  recently  or- 
ganized a convention  of  individuals  and 
groups  interested  in  bat  education  and 
rehabilitation  throughout  the  state.  It  was 
held  at  Shippensburg  University.  The 
meeting’s  purpose  was  to  get  to  know  and 
network  with  other  bat  conservationists 
and  to  identify  locations  of  rehab  and 
education  centers. 

According  to  Bat  Conservation  Interna- 
tional, “Wherever  bats  are  found,  they  are 
essential  elements  in  nature’s  delicate  web 
of  life.” 

What  to  Do? 

But  what  do  you  do  if  a bat  gets  in  your 
house? 

Occasionally  a bat  will  find  its  way  into 
a family  home,  usually  causing  alarm. 
Often  these  are  young  bats  just  learning 
how  to  fly  and  catch  insects.  The  best  way 
to  remove  them  is  to  open  a window.  If  it’s 
nighttime,  turn  out  the  lights  and  close  the 
door.  The  bat  will  find  its  way  out  — 
usually  in  a matter  of  a few  minutes. 


Bat  Facts 

• Bats  are  not  “flying  mice."  They're  more  closely  related  to  humans 

than  rodents. 

• Bats  have  a low  reproductive  rate,  generally  one  young  per  litter 

and  one  litter  per  year. 

• All  Pennsylvania  bat  species  are  insectivorous. 

• Bats  are  clean  and  social  animals. 

• Less  than  0.5  percent  of  bats  contract  rabies.  Those  that  do  get  the 

virus  are  normally  non-aggressive  and  die  quickly. 

• Bats  navigate  using  echo  location,  a radar/sonar  system  far 

superior  to  any  devised  by  man. 

• Nuisance  bats  can  be  removed  from  the  home  without  danger  to 

the  bat  or  to  you. 

• Bat  boxes  provide  alternative  roosting  sites  for  bats  near  homes. 

Plans  are  available  in  the  Commission's  Woodworking  for  Wildlife 
book,  available  for  $3,  delivered.  Order  from  the  agency  at 
Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797. 
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If  a bat  lands  in  the  house  and  won’t 
leave  because  it’s  too  cold  outside,  place  a 
jar  or  can  over  it.  Carefully  work  it  into  the 
container  using  the  lid.  It  probably  is  a 
good  idea  to  wear  leather  gloves.  If  a bat 
lands  on  the  floor,  simply  place  a bath 
towel  over  it,  carefully  scoop  it  up  and  then 
unwrap  it  outside. 

Sometimes  bats  take  up  residence  in  an 
attic,  which  can  become  a nuisance. 
Butchkoski  suggests  the  best  way  and  time 
to  bat-proof  your  house  is  in  November, 
after  the  bats  have  departed  for  their  hiber- 
nacula  or  before  they  return  to  their  feed- 
ing grounds  in  the  spring. 

“Watch  where  the  bats  are  entering 
during  the  summer,”  he  says,  “then  seal 
those  entrances  with  liquid  foam  or  boards. 
Avoid  closing  the  entrances  during  the 
summer.  If  you  do,  nursing  mothers  will 
not  be  able  to  get  back  to  their  pups  and  the 
young  will  die.  If  you  close  off  a roost, 
install  a bat  house  nearby  for  when  the  bats 
return  in  the  spring,  which  they  surely  will 
do.” 

Unscrupulous  Practice 

In  a presentation  given  at  a recent  na- 
tional conference,  Dr.  Merlin  D.  Tuttle, 
founder  of  Bat  Conservation  International, 
suggested  that  some  unscrupulous  pest 
control  companies  often  fraudulently  ex- 
ploit the  homeowner  through  scare  tactics. 
They  convince  residents  that  the  only  good 
bat  is  a dead  one. 

Each  summer,  thousands  of  people 
employ  pest  control  companies  to  “treat” 
their  homes  for  bats.  These  companies 
often  use  an  ineffective,  but  dangerous 
chemical  powder  called  Rozol  that  gener- 
ally doesn’t  work  against  bats  because  bats 
roost  from  the  ceilings  of  structures. 

According  to  Dr.  Denny  G.  Con- 
stantine — the  world’s  foremost  authority 
on  issues  involving  bats  and  public 
health  — Rozol  is  dangerous  to  humans 
and  pets,  and  can  cause  serious  health 


This  year’s  embroidered  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  patch  features 
the  ruffed  grouse,  our  state  bird,  and 
costs  $3  delivered.  As  in  past  years, 
proceeds  from  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  are  used  to  support  nongame 
research  and  management  projects. 
Order  from  the  Game  Commission, 
Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave- 
nue, Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


problems.  Even  so,  Rozol  continues  to  be 
used  for  bat  extermination  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Very  often  bats  will  lick  the  powder 
from  their  fur,  making  them  sick  enough  to 
fly  to  the  ground.  If  a child  tries  to  pick  up 
a grounded  bat,  most  often  the  bat  will  bite 
before  flying  away.  Even  though  the  bat 
was  probably  not  rabid  (only  0.5  percent  of 
bats  contract  rabies)  the  bite  victim  must 
go  through  a series  of  rabies  shots. 

Like  many  other  aspects  of  our  natural 
world,  bats  are  largely  misunderstood,  and 
this  has  created  many  misconceptions  and 
even  ungrounded  fears.  Through  the  work 
of  Cal  Butchkoski  and  others,  it’s  hoped 
more  people  will  learn  to  understand  bats 
better  and  appreciate  them  more  for  the 
wonderful  animals  they  are. 
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Envirothon  teams  from  the  commonwealth  have  won  the 
national  championship  all  four  years  since  its  inception.  An 
oddly  named  team  from  Red  Lion  High  School  kept  the 
streak  alive  with  last  year's  victory. 

Pennsylvania  “Road  Kill” 

By  Sandra  E.  Coo!ey 


SATURDAY: 

It  was  a disappointing  93  degrees  in 
Presque  Isle,  Maine,  when  they  arrived  on 
August  10  for  the  1991  National  Envirothon 
Competition.  They  had  hoped  for  some 
relief  from  the  sweltering  heat  and  dryness 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  group  of  five  Red  Lion  High  School 
students,  known  whimsically  as  the  "Road 
Kill”  team,  had  won  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Envirothon  Competition  in  June  and  were 
now  well  prepared  and  anxious  to  get 
started  on  this  new  challenge. 

This  was  the  fourth  annual  National 
Envirothon,  and  this  team  was  feeling  the 
pressure  because  Pennsylvania  teams  had 
always  won.  It  was  this  team's  first  attempt 
at  the  national  title. 

They  were  stuffed  into  a van  with  their 
luggage  and  transported  to  Baptist  Park 
Camp  outside  of  Mapleton,  ME.  By  the 
time  everyone  was  unpacked  and  settled  in 
it  was  raining  cats  and  dogs,  but  no  one 
cared.  In  fact  the  team  members  were  so 
dedicated  that  they  immediately  stomped 
off  to  the  woods,  despite  the  downpour,  to 
make  sure  they  could  identify  the  local 
flora  and  fauna. 

The  evening  was  spent  getting  to  know 
the  other  teams,  and  everyone  reviewed 
the  ground  rules  of  the  three-day  competi- 
tion. Tension  was  building.  The  written 


THE  ENVIROTHON  is  a nationwide  program 
thattests  students'  knowledgeof  the  natural 
world.  To  fare  well,  teams  must  be  able  to 
apply  their  skills  in  problem-solving 
situations. 


tests  were  scheduled  to  begin  at  1 p.m.  the 
following  day. 

SUNDAY: 

Dampness  and  light  showers  accentu- 
ated the  next  morning’s  activities.  A trip  to 
a local  farm  preceded  the  testing.  Finally, 
one  o’clock  arrived  and  members  of  each 
team  put  their  heads  together,  discussed 
and  argued,  all  while  answering  questions 
on  forestry,  aquatics,  soils,  wildlife  and 
land-use  planning. 

The  scores  were  quickly  tallied  and  Red 
Lion  “Road  Kill”  had  won  this  portion  of 
the  competition.  It  was  a release  of 
tension.  But  everybody  knew  this  was  only 
a third  of  the  score.  Tension  built  again. 

MONDAY: 

The  teams  were  carted  off  to  a large 
logging  operation,  a potato  farm,  the  plan- 
ning commission  and  the  municipal  of- 
fices of  Mapleton  to  hear  specialists  ex- 
plain Maine’s  economy  and  environmen- 
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THE  RED  LION  squad,  Andrew  Rittenhouse,  Colby  Mackley,  Laura  Cooley,  Kyle  Bolton  and 
Eric  Jordan,  won  the  state’s  fourth  consecutive  national  Envirothon  title. 


tal  problems.  Notes  were  taken  frantically 
because  the  next  step  of  the  competition 
would  be  a land-use  problem  that  centered 
on  this  area  of  Maine. 

During  lunch,  the  anticipation  built.  It 
was  time  to  get  the  “charge,”  a formal 
description  of  the  problem  each  team  had 
to  address. 

After  the  description  of  the  problem 
was  given,  each  team  went  off  to  work  in 
their  assigned  area.  By  1:30  p.m.  the  next 
day  they  had  to  be  prepared  to  give  a 20- 
minute  presentation  to  a panel  of  very 
knowledgeable  judges. 

Did  this  mean  some  teams  worked  all 
night?  Some  did,  as  evidenced  by  a few 
screams  of  frustration  heard  during  the 
night.  But  impromptu  volleyball  and 
tetherball  games  helped  teams  keep  their 
sanity. 

TUESDAY: 

Many  sleepy  faces  appeared  at  break- 
fast. Some  were  scared,  some  confident, 
and  some  were  nervous.  Numbers  were 
drawn  for  the  order  of  presentations,  and 
then  the  competition  began. 

Twenty  minutes  of  detailed  facts,  ideas 


and  innovations,  followed  by  10  minutes 
of  in-depth  questions  from  the  panel  of 
judges,  constituted  each  team's  efforts. 

The  four  top  scoring  teams  were  noti- 
fied that  they  would  now  present  their 
material  to  a second  panel  of  regional  and 
state  officials  from  Maine.  Who  knows  the 
economic  and  environmental  problems  of 
the  area  any  better? 

By  5 p.m.  the  dust  had  settled  and  Red 
Lion  had  won  again.  They  were  now  the 
1991  National  Envirothon  champions,  and 
Pennsylvania’s  streak  was  still  intact. 

Steak  and  lobster  dinner  highlighted  the 
end  of  this  very  exciting  and  educational 
three  days.  It  was  unbelievable  how  much 
these  kids  can  consume.  Not  only  facts,  but 
food.  Five  lobsters  each. 

The  Red  Lion  “Road  Kill”  team  con- 
sisted of  seniors  Eric  Jordan,  Colby 
Mackley,  Andrew  Rittenhouse;  junior  Kyle 
Bolton;  and  sophomore  Laura  Cooley . Their 
coaches  were  Red  Lion  High  School  teach- 
ers Sandra  Cooley  and  Charles  Humberd. 

For  more  information  on  the  Envirothon 
program,  contact  the  coaches  at  Red  Lion 
Senior  High  School,  200  Horace  Mann 
Ave.,  Red  Lion,  PA  17356. 
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A dead  whitetail,  a swirling  snowstorm  and  a big 
swamp  made  for  quite  a long  day  when  the 
hunter  found  himself . . . 

Lost  in  the  Big  Mash 


By  Curtis  A.  Brendlinger 

EXHILARATION.  Consternation.  Be- 
wilderment. Talk  about  mixed  emo- 
tions. The  good  news  was  that  an  hour 
earlier,  while  fine  snowflakes  transformed 
the  swamp  into  a winter  wonderland,  I had 
taken  my  first  buck,  an  exceptionally  large, 
gray-muzzled  swamp  buck. 

The  bad  news  was  that  I was  thoroughly 
confused  — make  that  lost  — in  what  the 
official  map  of  SGL  1 27  in  Monroe  County 
identifies  as  Big  Marsh  Swamp.  Locally, 
this  almost  impenetrable  piece  of  real  es- 
tate is  known  as  “The  Big  Mash." 

The  snow  was  coming  down  faster  than 
ever.  I knew  not  to  panic,  but  I had  gotten 
myself  into  a ridiculous  situation.  I'll  prob- 
ably get  out,  I thought,  but  how  am  I going 
to  explain  losing  my  rifle  and  coat  and  my 
buck? 

My  day  had  started  calmly  enough. 
After  a two-hour  drive  I parked  along  the 
Lehigh  River  a few  miles  from  Gouldsboro. 
I had  hunted  this  area  in  archery  season  and 
liked  what  I saw.  Now  my  plan  was  to  walk 
in  the  access  road  about  a half  mile,  past  the 
beaver  dam  and  the  apple  orchard  to  the 
grass  fields.  1 planned  on  finding  a stand 
between  the  fields  and  the  Big  Mash  and 
then  letting  the  other  hunters  move  the  deer 
back  toward  the  swamp. 

The  snow  started  sifting  down  at  dawn 
and  gradually  intensified.  The  woods  were 
nearly  silent;  only  sporadic  shooting  in  the 
distance  punctuated  the  stillness.  After 
standing  for  about  an  hour  I grew  restless. 
Figuring  the  deer  were  bedded  for  the 
duration  of  the  storm,  I decided  to  go 
looking  for  them.  My  revised  plan  was  to 
skirt  the  swamp  and  see  what  developed. 
Gradually  I found  myself  penetrating 


the  Big  Mash,  exploring  what  for  me  was 
new  territory.  When  I came  to  a spot  that 
looked  interesting  I stood  for  awhile,  en- 
joying a scene  reminiscent  of  Robert  Frost’ s 
“Stopping  By  a Woods  On  a Snowy 
Evening.”  Suddenly  the  scene  came  alive. 
Something  — a deer  — was  moving  to- 
ward me.  It  proved  to  be  a doe  that,  inter- 
estingly enough,  was  watching  its  backtrail. 
I joined  the  activity  and  was  soon  re- 
warded. The  first  thing  I saw  was  the  wide 
white  rack.  His  nose  was  down.  He  was 
following  her  trail  right  toward  me. 

I leaned  my  250-3000  Savage  against  a 
tree  and  picked  my  opening.  When  he  hit 
it,  I aimed  behind  the  shoulder  and  touched 
the  trigger.  He  jumped  and  started  running 
toward  me.  1 shot  again,  and  he  disap- 
peared. I was  stunned.  Where  had  he  gone? 
Then  I noticed  the  downed  tree  trunk.  He 
didn’t  fall  behind  it?  I didn’t  get  a buck? 
That  only  happens  in  dreams,  doesn’t  it?  I 
hurried  forward,  heart  pounding,  rifle  ready. 
He  was  still  kicking,  but  not  for  long. 

My  first  buck.  While  he  had  only  seven 
points,  he  was  a trophy  and  1 was  pleased. 
The  rigors  of  a mile  drag  to  the  car  never 
entered  my  mind.  The  lure  of  the  Big  Mash 
had  me  in  its  grip.  1 was  lost  in  a winter 
wonderland,  but  I didn’t  know  it  yet.  But 
within  the  hour,  my  exhilaration  would 
become  consternation. 

Having  tagged  and  dressed  my  buck,  I 
started  dragging.  That’s  when  I realized 
how  big  the  buck  was  and  how  far  into  the 
Big  Mash  I had  gone.  The  year  before  I had 
helped  pole  a large,  muzzleloader-killed 
bear  out  of  this  general  area.  But  then  it 
hadn’t  been  snowing.  I'd  known  where  I 
was,  and  I’d  been  with  three  others  helping 
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that  successful  hunter.  Now  I was  alone 
and  slightly  confused.  There  are  no  land- 
marks in  the  Big  Mash,  only  the  sun  — 
when  it  isn’t  snowing. 

In  my  usual  fashion,  I dragged  the  deer 
as  far  as  I could,  went  back  for  my  rifle  and 
excess  clothes,  carried  them  far  enough 
ahead  to  provide  an  incentive,  then  dragged 
the  deer  past  them.  I thought  I would 
eventually  hit  the  trail  I went  in  on.  Fortu- 
nately I had  a compass  to  keep  me  on 
course,  but  visibility  was  poor  in  the  snow- 
storm, and  I got  too  ambitious. 

Setting  my  rifle  and  coat  too  far  ahead, 
I couldn’t  locate  the  deer  when  I went  back. 
Then,  when  I looked  for  the  rifle  and  coat 
to  get  reoriented,  I found  that  they  had 
moved  too.  Instead  of  working  out  my 
backtrail  in  the  blowing  snow  I began 
making  sweeps  through  the  swamp.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  it  hit  me.  I was  lost  in 
the  Big  Mash. 

And  if  that  wasn' t bad  enough,  I had  lost 


my  rifle,  coat,  and  buck  as  well.  I had  heard 
stories  about  this  place,  and  I was  defi- 
nitely concerned.  Scared.  Sick.  This  was 
ridiculous,  I thought.  I’d  never  live  this  one 
down. 

I tried  walking  even  larger  circles.  No 
luck.  Decision  time.  Putting  my  faith  in  the 
compass,  which  seemed  to  be  pointing  in 
the  wrong  direction,  I struck  out  for  the 
fields.  Eventually  I reached  them.  Then  I 
followed  the  trail  I had  gone  in  on.  From 
there  I tried  to  feel  my  way  into  the  swamp, 
trying  to  retrace  my  original  route.  I came 
across  a torn  up  area  containing  a deer 
carcass  and  fresh  bear  tracks.  It  was  a 
decaying  deer,  but  I wondered  if  he’d  be 
eating  mine  next  week.  Or  me,  if  I got  lost 
again. 

Then  I found  a barely  discernible  drag 
trail.  The  snow  had  nearly  stopped,  and  it 
was  apparent  that  someone  had  dragged  a 
deer  through  here.  Was  it  me?  I followed  it. 
I found  the  intestines.  Wrong  direction. 
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Back  track.  (I'd  been  doing  a lot  of  that 
recently.)  Breaking  through  the  brush  and 
wading  through  the  swamp  had  exhausted 
me. 

Was  this  my  drag  trail?  Had  I really 
dragged  that  buck  this  far?  Yes.  I found 
him.  Nearly  covered  with  snow,  carrying  a 
7-point  rack,  and  wearing  my  rope  neck- 
lace and  my  tag,  this  was  the  buck  I ex- 
pected to  never  see  again.  With  the  sun 
appropriately  breaking  through  the  clouds 
I was  soon  able  to  locate  my  rifle  and  coat. 

Back  in  business,  all  1 had  lost  was 
about  three  hours,  some  blood,  and  a few 
years  off  my  life.  I would  have  cried,  but  I 
had  too  much  to  do.  And  it  was  so  cold  my 
eyes  would  freeze  shut;  that  would  have  to 
wait. 

Using  extreme  care  I resumed  my  drag- 
ging technique,  now  setting  realistic  goals. 
My  earlier  excursion  had  given  me  the  lay 


of  the  land,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  I hit 
the  trail.  I still  had  a three-quarter  mile 
drag,  but  now  I was  okay.  I even  came  upon 
two  gentlemen  who  helped  me  with  the 
deer.  I didn’t  mention  my  ordeal.  They 
probably  thought  I was  shaking  from  the 
cold. 

I reached  my  car  at  4 p.m.  I had  tagged 
the  buck  at  8:45  a.m.  and  hadn’t  taken  any 
breaks  since.  That’s  one  deer  the  Big  Mash 
had  given  up  very  reluctantly.  Would  I 
shoot  a buck  in  that  location  and  under 
those  conditions  again?  Without  a 
moment’s  hesitation.  But  I hope  I’ve 
learned  something  since  then  and  would 
act  more  intelligently  from  now  on. 

Thinking  back  I remember  hearing  a 
crash  just  before  I found  the  bear  tracks  and 
the  partially  eaten  deer.  If  I hadn’t  been 
carrying  a compass  that  bear  might  have 
had  a prosperous  new  year. 


Fun  Games 

Telling  Tails 

By  Connie  Mertz 


Match  the  tails  to  the  proper  animal. 
Beaver 

Bobcat 

Gray  Squirrel 

House  Mouse 

Long-tailed  Weasel 

Muskrat 

Otter 

Porcupine 

Rabbit 

White-tailed  deer 


A.  ears  longer  than  tail 

B.  heavy  tail  with  short  hairs 

C.  tail  covered  with  sharp  spines 

D.  rat-like  tail  eight  to  12  inches  long 

E.  tail  shorter  than  hind  feet 

F.  flat,  scaly  tail 

G.  tail  three  times  as  long  as  hind  feet 

H.  tail  brown  on  top,  white  underneath 

I.  very  bushy  tail 

J.  tail  as  long  as  body 

answers  on  p.  64 
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Peregrines  Returned 
to  Harrisburg  Skyline 


iN  AN  EFFORT  to  restore  peregrine  falcons  to  central 
Pennsylvania,  three  young  birds  were  placed  atop  Harrisburg’s 
Fulton  Bank  Building  where  they  completed  their  development 
and  were  then  set  free.  At  the  hack  site,  PGC  biologist  Dan 
Brauning  discusses  the  project  with  falcon  propagators  Alan 
and  Connie  Pollard  of  Dillsburg. 


By  Joe  Kosack 

PGC  Information 
Specialist 


AN  EXCITING  Game 
Zx  Commission  resto- 
ration project  involving 
peregrine  falcons  from 
Philadelphia  has  re- 
turned these  endangered 
birds  to  their  former 
haunts  in  the  state  ’ s capi- 
tal. 

During  the  first  week 
of  June,  three  young  fal- 
cons were  placed  on  the 
roof  of  the  Fulton  Bank 
building,  located  across  the  street  from  the 
capitol  complex  in  Harrisburg.  They  were 
hatched  from  eggs  removed  from  an  his- 
torically unsuccessful  nest  site  on 
Philadelphia’s  Girard  Point  Bridge,  which 
spans  the  Schuylkill  River  near  the  naval 
yard.  The  eggs  were  incubated  and  hatched 
by  Dillsburg  raptor  propagators  Alan  and 
Connie  Pollard. 

“The  falcon  was  sitting  on  the  eggs 
about  20  days  before  they  were  taken,” 
says  PGC  biologist  Dan  Brauning.  “Three 
hatched  about  12  days  after  the  Pollards 
received  them,  two  on  May  3 and  the  third 
on  May  5.  A fourth  egg  failed  to  hatch.” 

Taking  eggs  from  the  bridge  nest  is  part 
of  an  experimental  effort  intended  to  im- 
prove the  pair’s  reproduction  success  and, 
ultimately,  expand  and  enlarge  the  state’s 
falcon  population.  Over  the  last  five  years, 


the  Girard  Point  pair’s  nesting  attempts 
have  failed.  Each  year,  only  two  of  their 
four  eggs  normally  hatched,  and  those 
hatchlings  typically  died  about  the  time 
they  fledged  (became  capable  of  flight). 

“I  think  environmental  factors  around 
the  site  weaken  the  young  birds’  natural 
immunities  and  makes  them  very  vulner- 
able,” Brauning  explains.  “If  past  patterns 
followed  through,  the  young  hatched  from 
the  eggs  we  pulled  would  have  perished  as 
soon  as  they  began  to  learn  how  to  fly. 
Instead,  the  young  falcons  now  have  a 
chance  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  drainage  system,  which 
formerly  had  a significant  number  of  per- 
egrine eyries  (nesting  sites).” 

It  was  hoped,  Brauning  points  out,  the 
Girard  Point  female  would  “double-clutch,” 
or  lay  a second  clutch  of  eggs,  after  her  first 
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AFTER  THEY  hatched  and  before  they 
were  moved  to  Harrisburg,  the  young 
nestlings,  left,  were  nurtured  by  a 
foster  parent,  a captive  female 
peregrine  owned  by  the  Pollards. 


ALTHOUGH  they’ve 
tried  for  several  years, 
peregrines  haveyetto 
successfully  raise 
young  on  Philadel- 
phia’s Girard  Point 
Bridge,  right.  There- 
fore, biologists  took 
the  pair’s  first  clutch 
to  raise  in  Harrisburg, 
which  enticed  the 
female  to  lay  a second 
clutch. 


set  was  taken.  “In  mid  May  I received  word 
from  a nest  observer  in  Philadelphia  that 
the  female  did  double-clutch;  she  pro- 
duced four  more  eggs.  So,  in  essence,  the 
Game  Commission  got  four  eggs  and  the 
Girard  Point  pair  still  has  a chance  to  hatch 
and  raise  young.  We  plan  to  help  the 
second  clutch  reach  maturity.” 

200  Miles  Per  Hour 

Peregrine  falcons  are  strong  fliers  that 
kill  on  the  wing,  diving  from  lofty  heights 
at  speeds  up  to  200  mph  to  snatch  pigeons, 
starlings,  blue  jays,  flickers  and  other  likely 
prey.  The  birds  weigh  from  20  to  35  ounces, 
females  being  larger  and  heavier.  Both  the 
male  and  female  participate  in  incubation 
and  young-rearing  chores.  Although  ca- 
pable of  living  about  20  years,  a wild 
falcon’s  life  span  is  more  likely  about 
seven  years. 

Alan  Pollard,  the  state’s  only  peregrine 
falcon  breeder,  says  the  eggs  taken  from 
the  nest  produced  large  young.  “They’re 
huge  falcons,”  he  says.  “The  largest  egg 


weighed  52  grams;  my  biggest  from  breed- 
ing efforts  is  43  grams.” 

About  10  hours  after  the  birds  (a  male 
and  two  females)  hatched,  the  Pollards 
began  feeding  them.  They  cared  for  the 
young  falcons  for  seven  days  and  then 
turned  them  over  to  Molly,  a falcon  owned 
by  the  Pollards  that  was  sitting  on  her  own 
eggs.  The  couple  pulled  Molly’s  eggs, 
placed  them  in  an  incubator  and  gave  her 
the  nestlings. 

“She  immediately  began  feeding  them 
and  she  did  a great  job,”  Pollard  says. 

On  June  4,  the  birds  were  placed  in  an 
enclosure  called  a “hack  box”  on  the  bank 
building,  which  is  leased  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources.  Over 
the  following  week,  the  birds  adjusted  to 
their  new  surroundings  and  were  fed  and 
cared  for  with  minimal  human  contact. 
During  that  time  the  birds  grew  quickly, 
developed  feathers  and  spent  considerable 
time  flapping  in  preparation  for  their 
maiden  flights.  After  a week  or  so,  the  hack 
box  was  opened,  giving  the  birds  their 
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freedom.  They’re  expected  to  begin  flying 
within  a short  time. 

“The  Pollards  will  provide  fresh  food  to 
the  birds  every  day  until  the  birds  leave, 
sometime  in  late  July  or  August,”  Brauning 
explains.  “There’s  a possibility  the  birds 
will  return  to  mate  in  a couple  years.  They 
may  nest  on  the  bank,  another  Harrisburg 
building  or  somewhere  else  along  the  river.” 

Peregrines  were  never  common  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  the  state  had  its  fair  share  in 
the  past.  Ornithologists  believe  peregrines 
historically  nested  at  36  sites,  mostly  cliffs, 
and  passed  through  during  migration.  Some 
of  their  former  eyries,  or  nesting  locations, 
are  found  near  Dauphin,  Huntingdon, 
Hyner,  Palmerton  and  other  riverside  com- 
munities. 

Peregrines  inhabited  Harrisburg  50  years 
ago.  A pair  was  occasionally  observed 
swiping  pigeons  in  midair  over  Capitol 
Park.  Another  spent  time  around  a down- 
town church  steeple.  None  have  been 
sighted  in  the  capital  since  then. 

Over  the  years  falcons  have  suffered 
because  of  inaccurate  depictions  and  ac- 
counts of  their  life-style.  It  truly  wasn’t  the 
“duck  hawk”  John  J.  Audubon  painted  it  as 
in  his  Birds  of  America  during  the  1800s. 
Nor  was  it  the  poultry  connoisseur  it  was 
once  made  out  to  be.  Studies  show  the 
falcon  is  primarily  a predator  of  small  to 
mid-size  birds  up  to  the  size  of  ducks. 

The  advent  of  DDT  in  the  late  1940s 
unleashed  what  became  a slow,  steady 
stranglehold  on  peregrine  falcons  and  other 
predators.  By  eating  contaminated  prey, 
the  birds  ingested  the  insecticide  which,  in 
turn,  caused  them  to  lay  eggs  with  ex- 
tremely thin  shells.  The  shells  were  so 
fragile,  they  broke  when  sat  upon.  Unable 
to  produce  young,  falcons  numbers  plum- 
meted. 

By  the  early  1 960s,  peregrines  no  longer 
nested  in  America  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  They  were  listed  as  a federally 
endangered  species  in  1969  and  have  re- 
mained so  since.  From  1976  to  1978,  there 
were  three  attempts  to  reintroduce  falcons 
along  the  Susquehanna  River.  All  involved 
the  Peregrine  Fund,  which  has  spearheaded 
the  falcon’s  return  in  eastern  states.  The 
first  project,  near  Wysox,  ended  when 


AT  ALMOST  five  weeks  of  age,  above,  the 
birds  were  placed  in  a specially  designed 
hack  box,  below.  The  birds  completed  their 
fledgling  development  there  and  were  then 
set  free.  The  Pollards  will  continue  to  care 
for  the  peregrines  until  the  birds  leave  later 
this  summer.  It’s  hoped  these  birds  return 
as  adults  and  establish  nest  sites  in  central 
Pennsylvania. 


great  homed  owls  grabbed  the  young  birds. 

The  second  and  third  bids  were  made 
from  an  enclosure  placed  atop  an  old  bridge 
abutment  in  the  Dauphin  Narrows,  about 
five  miles  north  of  Harrisburg.  Both  efforts 
were  spoiled  when  great  homed  owls  killed 
or  maimed  the  young  falcons. 

The  Game  Commission  had  planned  to 
use  the  Fulton  Bank  as  a reintroduction  site 
in  1979  because  it  was  an  area  where  great 
homed  owls  weren’t  likely  to  present  a 
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problem,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  obtain- 
ing falcons  for  the  project.  It  would  have 
been  Pennsylvania’s  first  city  release.  Two 
years  later,  through  a project  with  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
four  falcons  were  hacked  from  a ledge  on 
the  34th  floor  of  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank.  It  was  the  state’s  first  successful 
peregrine  reintroduction. 

This  year,  at  least  six  falcon  pairs  are 
nesting  in  Pennsylvania.  All  are  immi- 
grants; they  were  either  raised  and  released 
through  restoration  projects  in  other  states, 
or  were  produced  naturally,  and  settled 
here.  Five  pairs  are  nesting  on  bridges  in 
the  Philadelphia  area,  another  pair  on 
Pittsburgh’s  Gulf  Tower. 

“The  goal  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
falcon  project  is  to  establish  a self-sustain- 
ing population  that  includes  pairs  nesting 
at  historic  eyries,”  Brauning  says.  “Right 
now,  falcons  seem  attracted  to  large  bridges 
and  buildings  because  they’re  very  tall  and 
inaccessible.  We  hope  they  will  eventually 
find  and  use  the  natural  sites  their  prede- 
cessors used  years  ago.” 

The  Game  Commission  is  investigating 
several  ways  to  increase  Pennsylvania’s 
peregrine  population.  “We  will  consider 
more  double-clutching  projects  and  try  to 
define  contaminant  problems  affecting 
some  of  the  bridge  nests,”  Brauning  says. 
“We  will  also  continue  to  coerce  pairs  to 
use  wooden  nest  boxes  on  bridges,  restrict 
access  to  nesting  sites  and  medically  treat 
nestlings  to  reduce  their  susceptibility  to 
infections.” 


“We  Need  Wildlife”  is  a message  more 
people  need  to  realize  and  appreciate  if 
the  future  of  our  wildlife  resources  is  to 
be  ensured.  To  help  promote  that 
theme,  the  Game  Commission  has  pro- 
duced a new  patch  featuring  a cardinal 
resting  on  a dogwood  sprig.  The  3-inch 
full  color  patch  costs  $3  each,  deliv- 
ered, and  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


Overall,  the  peregrine’s  future  in  Penn- 
sylvania looks  brighter  than  it  has  in  many 
decades.  The  Harrisburg  hacking  project 
represents  an  attempt  to  return  these  spec- 
tacular birds  to  the  state's  heartland,  where 
many  historic  nesting  sites  are  located.  It’s 
just  one  of  several  programs  designed  to 
bring  us  one  step  closer  to  ensuring  per- 
egrines are  once  again  thriving  in  the  Key- 
stone State. 


JIM  FITSER,  right,  received  a Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writer’s  Association  Award  for  a 
story  that  appeared  in  GAME  NEWS.  “His 
First  Buck,”  published  in  last  December’s 
issue,  received  POWA’s  “Best  Magazine 
Feature  Award”  for  1991.  The  award, 
sponsored  by  DuPont  Fishing  Products, 
was  presented  by  POWA  Awards  Chairman 
John  McGonigle  during  POWA’s  spring 
meeting  in  Bedford.  Other  GAME  NEWS 
contributors  who  received  POWA  achieve- 
ment awards  include  Linda  Steiner,  Carl 
McCardell  and  Gerry  Putt. 

Joe  Workosky 
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Guns  and  Shooting 
for  WHITETAILS 


By  Richard  G.  Cole 


ANY  WON’T  REMEMBER  what 
deer  hunting  was  like  more  than 
four  decades  ago.  It  was  different  then. 
Hunters  wore  red  clothing  and  carried  vin- 
tage carbines,  and  most  thought  the  timing 
of  the  rut  was  influenced  by  the  moon.  If 
anyone  knew  why  deer  pawed  out  scrapes 
on  the  ground,  I never  heard  tell  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  hunters  in  those  days  took 
their  share  of  venison.  Even  as  late  as  the 
1950s,  deer  drives  employing  20  or  more 
people  were  common,  making  the  sport 
very  social.  Today,  hunting  is  more  indi- 
vidualistic. 

As  an  aspiring  hunter  during  the  ’40s  — 


long  on  ambition  and  short  on  funds  — my 
deer  gun  was  an  old  16-gauge  single-shot. 
Even  in  those  times  such  a firearm  wasn’t 
considered  particularly  useful  for  white- 
tails.  I dreamed  of  owning  a deer  rifle. 

Had  I been  influenced  by  those  around 
me,  I would  have  opted  for  a lever-action. 
But  as  I read  more  on  the  subject,  I decided 
a scoped  bolt-action  30-06  — the  kind  of 
rig  that  could  handle  everything  up  to 
moose  — would  be  a better  choice  for  me. 

Eventually  I obtained  a restocked  U.  S. 
Enfield,  but  it  was  a while  longer  before  I 
could  afford  a scope.  One  of  the  best  scopes 
on  the  market  back  in  the  1 950s  was  Unertl’ s 


WHEN  CHOOSING  a deer  rifle,  there  are  a number  of  factors  to  consider,  including  action 
type,  barrel  length,  weight  and  caliber.  There’s  a bewildering  array  of  firearms  and 
chamberings  on  the  market  that  are  suitable  for  taking  white-tailed  deer. 
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4x  Hawk.  I bought  one.  Complete  with 
sling,  scope  and  a 25-inch  barrel,  my  outfit 
weighed  10  pounds. 

In  the  woods  that  fall,  I saw  about  as 
many  hunters  as  deer,  and  I don’t  know 
how  many  times  I heard:  “Son,  you're 
making  a grave  mistake  by  using  that 
scope.  Irons  have  always  been  better.”  As 
I look  back  on  it  now,  the  scope  was  the 
best  part  of  the  whole  rig.  By  modern 
standards,  my  rifle  was  heavy  and  awk- 
ward, but  I shot  a lot  of  whitetails  with  it 
because  I hit  what  I aimed  at. 

Slimmer  Rifles 

Nowadays,  rifles  have  slimmed  down 
considerably,  and  there  are  more  choices 
in  good  optics.  Let’s  take  a quick  look  at 
the  typical  deer  rifle  of  yesterday. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century, 
Winchester,  Marlin  and  Savage  lever-ac- 
tions were  synonymous  with  whitetail  hunt- 
ing. Remington  pumps  were  a close  sec- 
ond. 

Although  these  firearms  were  cham- 


bered for  a multitude  of  cartridges,  it  was 
the  30-30  Winchester,  32  Special,  300 
Savage  and  35  Remington  that  were  most 
the  most  popular.  The  250-3000  Savage 
was  the  flat  shooting  varmint/deer  car- 
tridge, and  the  348  Winchester  was  the 
powerhouse. 

For  years  gun  writers  expounded  about 
how  eastern  whitetails  should  be  hunted 
with  fast-handling,  fast-shooting  rifles 
chambered  for  moderately  powered  car- 
tridges. They  inferred  that  bullets  traveling 
at  low  velocities  would  penetrate  entangle- 
ments so  thick  you  couldn't  see  the  end  of 
your  gun  barrel.  But  knowledge  gained 
through  the  years  has  debunked  that  myth. 

Many  years  ago  I witnessed  a buck  shot 
in  deep  snow.  The  first  shot  missed.  I found 
where  the  bullet  had  cut  a single  briar  and 
angled  down  into  the  snow.  The  170-grain 
bullet  came  from  a 30-30.  Anyone  shoot- 
ing at  deer  in  dense  cover  — with  any 
caliber  — is  running  some  risk.  The  wise 
hunter  will  try  to  place  his  shot  so  it  won’t 
hit  any  brush. 
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Perhaps  I’ve  been  lucky,  but  I can’t 
recall  ever  missing  a deer  because  of  bullet 
deflection.  One  buck  I shot  skirted  a small 
swamp  and  entered  a heavy  concentration 
of  thomapple  bushes.  By  picking  an  open- 
ing in  the  branches  with  my  scope,  I di- 
rected a 1 30-grain  270  bullet  through  to  the 
deer. 

Having  hunted  whitetails  from  the 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  creek 
bottoms  of  Wyoming,  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  terrain.  I’ll  still  stick  by  the  assessment 
of  my  youth.  I don’t  think  there’s  a better 
all-around  deer  rifle  than  a scoped  bolt- 
action  chambered  for  something  in  the 
class  of  a 25-06,  7 x 57  Mauser,  7mm-08 
Remington,  284  Winchester,  308  Win- 
chester, 270  Winchester,  280  Remington 
or  30-06,  with  a 22-inch  barrel. 

Although  I’ve  collected  many  deer  un- 
der 150  yards,  I’ve  shot  quite  a few  at  long 
range.  One  8-point  I’ll  never  forget.  I first 
saw  him  late  one  snowy  afternoon  as  he  ran 
across  an  open  valley  some  500  yards 
away.  He  was  heading  in  my  direction,  but 
when  he  veered  off  about  200  yards  away 
I decided  to  take  the  shot. 

Swinging  through  as  he  continued 
broadside,  I touched  the  trigger  when  the 
crosshairs  looked  eight  or  nine  inches  ahead. 
The  130-grain  Nosier  from  my  270  passed 
through  his  lungs,  and  he  fell  before  I could 
reach  for  the  bolt  handle. 

The  bolt-action  is  a simple  mechanism, 
making  it  the  most  trouble-free  of  the 
repeating  arms.  With  few  parts  and  great 
camming  strength,  bolt-actions  are  less 
likely  to  malfunction  due  to  dirt  or  adverse 
weather  conditions.  By  removing  the  bolt 
it’s  easy  to  see  through  the  barrel  and  clean 
it  from  the  breech. 

The  bolt-action  is  also  very  strong,  avail- 
able in  just  about  any  caliber,  and  defi- 
nitely the  best  to  handload  for.  This  strength, 
plus  a rigid  one-piece  stock,  is  an  unbeat- 
able combination  for  top  accuracy.  In  ad- 

IT  DOESN’T  take  a lot  of  power  to  kill  a 
whitetail;  appropriate  cartridges  range  from 
the  243  Winchester  through  the  7mm 
Magnum,  the  author  says.  What  is  important 
is  being  able  to  shoot  the  rifle  well.  The 
ability  to  fire  well-placed  shots  far  outweighs 
a rifle’s  energy  potential. 


dition,  bolt-actions  can  be  fitted  with  the 
best  adjustable  triggers,  and  scope  mounts 
are  easily  attached. 

In  times  past,  some  sportsmen  criti- 
cized the  bolt-action  for  being  too  heavy. 
Back  in  the  mid  1950s  I had  two  30-06s  I 
was  using  for  most  of  my  deer  hunting.  One 
was  an  altered  Springfield,  the  other  a pre- 
64  Winchester  Model  70  standard  weight. 
As  I remember,  they  each  weighed  about 
nine  pounds,  complete  with  scope  and  a 
sling.  Although  they  accomplished  most  of 
what  I wanted,  I still  envied  the  handiness 
and  leight  weight  of  the  levers  and 
pumpsmany  hunters  were  carrying. 

By  the  '60s  many  of  us  were  turning 
down  barrels,  restocking,  and  otherwise 
trimming  down  our  sporters. 

Over  the  Counter 

Today,  however,  riflemen  can  purchase 
guns  over  the  counter  that  weigh  about 
eight  pounds  with  scope.  The  Savage  Model 
110,  Ruger  Model  77,  Winchester  Model 
70  Featherweight  and  Remington  Moun- 
tain Rifle  are  just  a few  that  come  to  mind. 
Further,  most  are  available  with  even  lighter 
and  stronger  synthetic  stocks.  These  are 
ideal  for  whitetails,  both  at  the  long  ranges 
and  in  close  quarters. 

For  those  who  want  even  lighter  bolt 
guns,  there  are,  among  others,  the  petite 
Remington  Model  Seven  and  the  Ruger 
Model  77  Ultra-Light.  Ruger  makes  a 
Model  77  International  for  those  who  like 
Mannlicher  stocks.  Handy  as  these 
ultralight  rifles  are,  some  shooters  find 
them  too  light  for  a steady  offhand  hold. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  improved  ele- 
ment of  modem  deer  rifles  are  the  sights.  A 
fixed  4x  is  hard  to  beat  for  all-around  deer 
hunting.  For  me  they’ve  been  effective 
from  30  feet  to  300  yards. 

I’ve  also  used  l-5x  and  2-7x  variables  a 
good  deal.  Although  they’re  a bit  more 
complicated  than  fixed-power  scopes, 
they’re  versatile,  and  the  better  ones  have 
outstanding  resolution.  Variables,  I’m  told, 
especially  the  3-9x,  are  the  biggest  sellers 
on  the  market  now. 

The  disagreements  hunters  have  about 
guns  and  scopes  pale  in  comparison  to 
arguments  about  cartridges.  Few  deer  hunt- 
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ers  will  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  debate 
which  one  is  best. 

I’ve  done  more  deer  hunting  with  the 
270  Winchester  than  anything  else.  After 
telling  the  cronies  in  our  hunting  camp 
group  — who  were  all  long  and  faithful 
30-06  users  — that  the  30-06  was  nothing 
but  a shot-out  270,  there  was  talk  of  expel- 
ling me.  Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I showed 
up  the  following  fall  with  a 30-06. 

During  my  hunting  career  I’ ve  shot  deer 
with  the  243  Winchester  and  with  the  338 
Magnum.  Both  rounds  worked  very  well. 
The  two  cartridges  don’t  have  much  in 
common,  but  in  the  instances  I've  used 
them  the  deer  were  hit  in  the  right  place. 
That’s  what  really  counts. 

Relatively  Fragile 

As  big  game  animals  go,  whitetails  are 
small  and  relatively  fragile.  Any  caliber 
between  the  243  and  338  surely  has  suffi- 
cient power  to  kill  a deer  at  normal  hunting 
ranges. 

I don’t  think  there’s  a cartridge  around 
that  will  make  up  for  poor  marksmanship. 
Conventional  wisdom  would  consider  the 
338  excessive,  with  the  300  Magnum  be- 
ing the  practical  top  end.  Most  deer  are 
taken  with  cartridges  running  from  243  to 
the  30-06  or  7mm  Mag. 

In  the  ongoing  argument  over  which 
cartridge  is  best,  what  many  shooters  fail  to 
consider  is  that  a person’s  ability  to  shoot 
the  gun  is  more  important  than  power.  It’s 
difficult  to  become  proficient  with  a rifle 
one  is  afraid  of  because  of  heavy  recoil. 
Given  an  appropriate  caliber  and  proper 
bullet  construction,  a well-placed  shot  will 
do  the  job  every  time. 

I think  balance  is  the  answer  when 
taking  into  account  the  questions  of  power, 
recoil  and  trajectory.  And  in  any  truly 
objective  analysis,  it  wouldn’t  surprise  me 
if  the  7 x 57  Mauser  didn’t  beat  all  comers. 

I've  had  good  luck  with  the  7 x 57  on 
deer.  I fondly  remember  the  day  mine 
bettered  several  300  Magnums  at  some 
pretty  long  ranges.  That’s  just  one  instance 


Venison  Stroganoff 
Ingredients: 

2 lbs.  steak,  cut  into  1 -inch  cubes 
2 tbls.  butter 

1 package  dry  onion  soup 
4 cups  water 

2 tbls.  parsley 

1 /4  tsp.  garlic  powder 
1 /4  tsp.  oregano 
dash  of  pepper 
1/2  cup  sour  cream 
Brown  steak  in  butter.  Add  onion 
soup  and  all  ingredients  except 
sour  cream.  Bring  to  a boil,  turn 
heat  to  low  and  cook  in  covered 
skillet  for  1 1 /2  hours.  Add  1 /2  cup 
sour  cream,  being  careful  not  to 
bring  to  a boil;  stir  until  sauce 
thickens. 

— Exerpted  from  Pennsylvania 
Game  Cookbook,  available  from 
fhe  Commission  for  $4  delivered. 
Order  from  Depf.  MS,  200 1 Elmer- 
fon  Ave.,  Elarrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797. 


when  all  the  power  in  the  world  is  useless 
if  the  bullet  doesn’t  connect. 

If  the  whitetail  isn’t  the  most  abundant 
big  game  animal  on  earth,  it's  at  least  one 
of  the  most  elusive. 

An  old  buck  is  wise  in  the  ways  of  man. 
I don’t  think  I’ve  ever  tracked  one  very  far 
without  learning  something.  When  the 
opportunity  comes  to  take  a buck,  good 
equipment  and  knowing  how  to  use  it 
become  preeminent. 

As  a deer  hunter  of  long  duration  but 
only  fair  ability,  I never  felt  I could  afford 
to  blow  many  opportunities.  Therefore 
I’ve  tried  to  acquire  good  equipment,  keep 
informed  and  maintain  decent  proficiency 
by  shooting  regularly. 

As  I write,  I know  where  there  is  a 
magnificent  10-point.  My  concern  is  not 
whether  my  scoped  bolt-actions  are  up  to 
the  task,  but  rather  if  I am. 
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SPORT  essay  winners  were  recently  honored  by  the  Game  Commission.  Winners  David 
Weikert,  Michael  Magoulick,  Chad  Lauffer,  Kurt  Kapolka,  Matthew  Boyer  are  flanked  here 
by  Jim  Filkosky  and  Pete  Duncan  on  the  left,  and  Paul  Leonard  — representing  the 
manufacturers  supporting  the  contest  — and  Edson  Crafts  on  the  right.  Missing  from  the 
photo  is  Michael  Wadding,  third  place  finisher  in  the  Junior  Division. 


SPORT  Essay  Contest  Winners 

By  James  P.  Filkosky 

Chief,  Hunter-T rapper  Education  Division 


Michael  j.  magoulick  of  rd  2, 

Patton,  won  the  senior  division  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  second  annual 
SPORT  essay  contest.  A 10th  grade  stu- 
dent at  Cambria  Heights  Senior  High 
School,  16-year-old  Michael  won  a 243 
caliber  bolt  action  rifle  from  Savage  Arms, 
Inc.  The  prize  matched  a similar  rifle  won 
by  the  young  sportsman  when  he  placed 
first  in  the  junior  division  in  the  1990 
SPORT  Essay  Contest. 

Open  to  youngsters  12  through  18  years 
of  age,  entrants  had  to  write  in  300  words 
or  less,  “What  Being  a Safe  and  Respon- 
sible Hunter  Means  to  Me.” 

First  in  the  junior  division  was  Chad  R. 
Lauffer,  RD  2,  Duncansville.  An  eighth 
grade  student  at  Hollidaysburg  Junior  High 
School,  Chad  also  won  a 243  Savage  rifle. 

David  A.  Weikert,  RD  4,  Huntingdon, 
placed  second  in  the  senior  division.  The 


16-year-old  Huntingdon  Area  12th  grader 
received  a New  England  Firearms  20-gauge 
single-shot  shotgun.  Matthew  V.  Boyer, 
Elizabethville,  placed  third  in  senior  com- 
petition. A senior  at  Upper  Dauphin  Area 
High  School,  Matthew,  18,  was  awarded 
Tasco  7x35  wide  angle  binoculars. 

Kurt  A.  Kapolka  of  Connellsville,  15, 
placed  second  in  the  junior  category,  win- 
ning a New  England  Firearms  20-gauge 
shotgun.  He’s  a ninth  grade  student  at 
Connellsville  Area  Junior  High  School. 
Michael  D.  Wadding,  15,  New  Castle, 
placed  third  in  the  junior  division,  winning 
a pair  of  Tasco  binoculars.  He’s  a 10th 
grader  at  Lawrence  County  Vo-Tech. 

The  second  annual  contest  attracted 
325  entries  from  throughout  the  state.  En- 
trants were  required  to  hold  a Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  course  certificate  and  a 
1991  hunting  or  furtaker  license. 
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"What  Being  A Safe  And  Responsible 


Hunter  Means  To  Me" 

AS  A SAFE  and  responsible  hunter  I must  make  use  of  the  most 
- important  tool  I carry  with  me.  This  tool  is  not  my  gun,  or 
ammunition,  or  knife  because  they  are  just  objects  that  cannot  think.  The 
tool  I must  use  is  my  mind.  I am  the  only  animal  in  the  woods  that  can 
think  and  reason. 

Most  hunting  accidents  are  the  result  of  poor  judgement.  Almost  all 
these  tragedies  could  be  avoided  if  people  would  only  think  before  they 
acted. 

I must  constantly  use  my  knowledge  of  safety  rules  to  handle  firearms 
properly  and  safely.  1 must  keep  these  rules  in  mind  every  time  I hunt,  so 
I do  not  needlessly  endanger  other  persons  or  myself. 

I must  know  the  game  laws  and  obey  them.  I must  also  make  sure  my 
hunting  partners  do  the  same.  By  doing  this  I am  showing  everyone  that 
I am  an  ethical  person  and  a sportsman. 

I must  show  respect  to  the  landowner  and  his  property.  Some  of  our 
best  hunting  is  on  private  land.  Every  year  more  of  this  land  is  closed  to  hunters  just  because 
of  thoughtless  and  irresponsible  behavior  of  a few  individuals.  I must  ask  permission  before 
I hunt  on  private  land  and  thank  the  landowner  afterwards.  A little  courtesy  can  go  a long  way 
toward  improving  relationships  between  the  landowner  and  the  hunter. 

I must  never  damage  the  property  of  others  while  hunting.  I must  treat  his  or  her  property 
as  if  it  were  my  own.  By  doing  this  I'  11  be  invited  to  return  to  hunt  again.  Hunting  is  a privilege 
not  a right,  and  I must  protect  this  right.  By  doing  these  things,  I am  doing  my  part  to  preserve 
this  sport  for  myself  and  for  future  generations.  So  remember — think!  Safe  hunting! 


Michael  Magoulick 
Senior  Winner 


I BEGAN  learning  to  be  a safe  and  responsible  hunter  before  1 owned 
my  first  gun  or  bow,  or  even  before  I went  hunting  for  the  first  time. 
My  dad  taught  me  to  respect  the  rights  and  property  of  others.  He  taught 
me  to  take  good  care  of  my  possessions.  He  also  taught  me  to  use  common 
sense. 

When  1 took  the  hunter  education  course,  I realized  that  these  prin- 
ciples also  apply  to  hunting.  Respecting  the  rights  and  property  of  others 
means  obeying  all  hunting  regulations  and  showing  respect  for  wildlife 
officers.  It  means  consideration  to  landowners,  such  as  asking  permis- 
sion to  hunt  and  keeping  stray  arrows  out  of  the  farmer’s  fields.  It  means 
being  considerate  to  other  hunters  by  not  infringing  on  their  hunting  area. 
It  means  keeping  candy  wrappers  and  soda  cans  out  of  the  woods  and 
streams.  I must  also  be  careful  not  to  damage  the  trees. 

Taking  care  of  my  possessions  means  making  sure  my  gun  and  bow 
shoot  accurately  so  I don’t  just  wound  an  animal.  It  means  making  sure 
my  gun  is  cleaned  and  oiled  so  it  doesn’t  misfire. 

Common  sense  tells  me  I must  be  dedicated  to  being  as  safe  as  possible.  For  example, 
never  doing  anything  that  would  put  myself  or  anyone  else  in  danger  and  always  positively 
identifying  my  target. 

What  does  being  a safe  and  responsible  hunter  mean  to  me?  It  means  doing  my  part  to  make 
hunting  a safe  and  enjoyable  sport.  It  means  preserving  our  natural  resources.  It  means  passing 
on  the  pleasure  of  hunting  to  my  own  sons,  because  someday  I want  to  teach  them  the  same 
things. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Chicken  Hawk 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY — A truck 
driver  reported  that  his  rig  had  struck  a 
large  bird  on  1-95,  and  because  his  descrip- 
tion led  us  to  believe  it  was  a bald  eagle  I 
went  to  recover  the  bird.  Upon  arriving, 
however,  I found  a red-tailed  hawk  had 
collided  with  the  truck  and  broke  the  wind- 
shield. It  was  a Purdue  Chicken  truck;  now 
I know  why  the  redtail  is  sometimes  called 
a chicken  hawk.  — WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 
Philadelphia. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY—  While 
speaking  to  a local  Girl  Scout  troop  I was 
pleased  to  hear  of  their  interest  in  conser- 
vation — they  wanted  to  know  what  con- 
tributions they  could  make.  After  speaking 
briefly  of  the  Commission’s  nongame  pro- 
grams, I showed  a series  of  slides  on  North 
America’s  bats.  At  first  the  bats  brought 
negative  reactions,  but  the  girls  soon  learned 
that  their  preconceptions  were  based  on 
myths  and  misinformation.  Nevertheless, 
when  I showed  them  a slide  of  bat  guano 
and  told  them  researchers  were  trying  to 
make  medicines  from  the  droppings,  one 
girl  said,  “I  don’t  care  how  sick  I am.  I’m 
not  taking  that  medicine.”  — WCO  Rich- 
ard F.  Weaver,  Rural  Valley. 


From  Outer  Space 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  Last  spring  I 
read  a local  newspaper  article  concerning 
UFO  sightings  in  the  state.  People  reported 
finding  mutilated  white-tailed  deer  and 
cited  this  as  evidence  of  extraterrestrial 
visitors.  They  found  deer  that  had  been 
“eviscerated  and  the  lower  jawbone  neatly 
removed.”  I have  an  explanation.  Each 
spring  WCOs  collect  embryo  data  from 
roadkills,  and  they  remove  jawbones  to 
age  the  animals.  The  information  is  neces- 
sary for  the  agency’s  deer  management 
program.  And,  yes,  the  carcasses  are  evis- 
cerated and  jawbones  removed  by  little 
green  men  and  women.  — WCO  R.  Jim 
Trombetto,  New  Enterprise. 

Surprise! 

CHESTER  CO UNTY  — Commission 
programs  designed  to  benefit  a particular 
species  often  yield  benefits  for  other  wild- 
life. I wish  I'd  thought  of  that  when  Deputy 
Mark  Wahn  and  I were  checking  wood 
duck  boxes.  Mark  opened  the  lid  on  one 
and  out  leaped  a gray  squirrel;  I think  I may 
have  set  some  kind  of  high-jump  record 
when  the  squirrel  whizzed  past  my  head.  I 
caught  some  grief  for  not  taking  the  time  to 
determine  the  gray’s  sex  and  age.  — WCO 
Dan  Yahner,  Honey  Brook. 

Pleasant  Surprise 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  I expected  a lot 
of  criticism  concerning  the  fluorescent 
orange/turkey  hunting  law.  But  I was  pleas- 
antly surprised  by  how  few  negative  com- 
ments I heard  at  the  Eastern  Sports  and 
Outdoors  Show.  Most  sportsmen  recog- 
nize the  need  for  the  regulations  and  are 
receptive  to  them.  I’m  hopeful  that  a re- 
duced number  of  hunting  accidents  over 
the  next  few  seasons  will  prove  our  deci- 
sion correct.  — WCO  Larry  Haynes, 
Gettysburg. 
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Warm  Welcome 


YORK  COUNTY — I’d  been  in  my  dis- 
trict only  five  days,  and  was  on  my  way  to 
present  a preschool  program  in  Hanover, 
when  I had  to  pick  up  an  illegally  killed 
deer.  My  temporary  deer  rack  wasn’t  very 
secure,  and  when  I rounded  a bend  both  the 
deer  and  the  rack  departed.  I quickly  turned 
around  to  clear  the  roadway,  but  by  the 
time  I got  back  a woman  in  her  early  50s 
was  already  pulling  the  deer  and  rack  from 
the  road.  She  was  also  guiding  traffic  around 
the  area.  Mrs.  Hoke  then  helped  me  load 
the  deer  back  onto  the  truck  and  welcomed 
me  to  the  district.  I think  I’m  going  to  like 
it  here.  — WCO  Timothy  F.  Smith, 
Hanover. 

It’s  Not  Okay 

UNION  COUNTY— We  often  hear 
complaints  about  a lack  of  deer,  but  I also 
hear  comments  that  suggest  it’s  okay  to 
poach  a deer  if  you’re  going  to  eat  it.  In  one 
local  township  last  December,  several 
people  acting  together  killed  1 1 deer  ( 1 0 of 
which  were  doe)  and  they  shot  and  possibly 
wounded  at  least  seven  more.  The  culprits 
claimed  to  have  eaten  the  animals  they 
recovered,  and  in  their  minds  they  did 
nothing  wrong.  Those  who  say  there  aren't 
any  deer  should  try  to  change  the  attitudes 
of  such  poachers  and  report  those  who 
break  the  law.  — WCO  Bernie  Schmader, 
Millmont. 


Clean  ‘Em  Out 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  — Jim  Moses,  a 
member  of  Ducks  Unlimited’s  High  Point 
chapter,  recently  cleaned  wood  duck  nest- 
ing boxes  around  Lake  Somerset.  Because 
of  last  year's  dry  weather  conditions,  sev- 
eral boxes  had  not  been  cleaned,  and  Jim 
found  unhatched  eggs  in  those  boxes.  He 
also  found  the  wood  chips  placed  inside  as 
nesting  material  had  been  firmly  packed, 
making  the  boxes  unsuitable.  We’ve  noted 
this  condition  in  bluebird  boxes,  too.  It’s 
important  to  make  every  effort  to  clean 
nesting  boxes  each  year.  — WCO  Daniel 
W.  Jenkins,  Somerset. 


Getting  an  Education 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  — One  of  my 
favorite  tasks  is  presenting  wildlife  pro- 
grams to  elementary  school  kids.  Their 
enthusiasm  is  exceptional,  and  their  inter- 
est in  birds  and  mammals  is  genuine.  The 
question-and-answer  sessions  that  follow 
are  always  educational  — especially  tome. 
During  one  program  a youngster  said:  “Hey, 
Mr.  Hower.  My  uncle  shot  three  deer  last 
year,  and  he  wouldn’t  give  us  even  one.”  I 
hope  he  had  tags  for  all  those.  — WCO 
Stephen  S.  Hower,  Tremont. 

Not  Just  Game 

WARREN  COUNTY—  I recently  had 
the  chance  to  watch  two  red-tailed  hawks 
fight  for  possession  of  a roadkilled  pos- 
sum. A few  days  later,  in  another  area,  I 
picked  up  a roadkilled  redtail  that  was  still 
clutching  a robin.  While  raptors  may  kill 
some  small  game,  they  make  use  of  many 
other  food  sources.  — WCO  David  W. 
Donachy,  Franklin. 

Unyielding 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  During  an 
aeriel  survey  to  locate  coyotes,  biologist 
Jack  Giles  spotted  a mature  bald  eagle.  It 
was  at  our  altitude  and  the  gap  between  us 
closed  so  rapidly  I barely  avoided  colliding 
with  the  bird.  Pilots  have  to  be  aware  that 
eagles  have  no  fear  of  airplanes  and  will 
not  give  way  to  them.  — WCO  Dave 
Koppenhaver,  Everett. 
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Summer  Planning 

VENANGO  COUNTY  — For  those  with 
soon-to-be  hunters  in  the  family,  summer 
is  a great  time  to  get  them  ready.  Take 
hikes  through  favorite  hunting  areas;  fa- 
miliarize them  with  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  forest  — seeing  a grouse  flush  with 
no  gun  in  hand  will  teach  them  to  see  game 
as  more  than  just  a target;  spend  a lot  of 
time  on  safe  firearm  handling  such  as 
loading,  unloading  and  carrying,  rather 
than  just  target  practice;  discuss  the  hunter 
education  course  and  have  them  take  it 
early  so  you  can  reinforce  what  they’ve 
learned  in  the  weeks  before  hunting  be- 
gins. — WCO  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 


Upcoming  Reunion? 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY  — I haven’t  been 
in  my  district  very  long,  but  already  I’ve 
helped  tag  1 1 bears.  I think  that  as  I learn 
my  way  around.  I'll  be  seeing  some  of 
them  again.  — WCO  Shawn  E.  Harshaw, 
Lakemont. 


Unconcerned 

Several  times  while  working  on  SGLs 
70  and  236  last  fall,  Jim  Reap  and  I ran  into 
turkeys.  One  flock  of  1 6 walked  by  me  only 
20  feet  away.  Each  time  we  saw  turkeys  we 
were  wearing  fluorescent  orange  hats  and 
vests.  Maybe  the  turkeys  aren’t  as  con- 
cerned with  blaze  orange  as  some  turkey 
hunters  are.  — Forest  Technician  Gary  J. 
Glick,  Dallas. 


Multiple  Use 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  Last  winter 
Food  & Cover  Corps  crews  checked  more 
than  200  wood  duck  nesting  boxes  on  SGL 
289.  They  found  that  90  percent  of  the 
boxes  erected  over  water  were  used  by 
wood  ducks,  compared  to  only  4 percent 
for  those  erected  over  land.  Foreman  Jerry 
Ross  said  one  box  contained  27  unhatched 
wood  duck  eggs.  Boxes  were  also  used  by 
flying  squirrels,  tree  swallows  and  other 
animals.  And  in  one  swamp,  all  seven 
nesting  boxes  had  hornet  nests  inside.  — 
WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 

Expanding  Wetlands 

Now  that  I’m  a land  manager,  one  of  my 
duties  is  to  conduct  annual  inspections  of 
game  lands  dams.  I make  sure  they’re 
structurally  sound  and  conform  to  DER 
requirements.  This  may  seem  a tedious  and 
technical  task,  but  I’ve  found  it  enjoyable. 
I’ve  seen  bald  eagles  and  numerous  water- 
fowl  species.  These  dams  have  expanded 
existing  wetlands,  providing  a more  per- 
manent aquatic  habitat  for  water-loving 
animals  — including  man.  — LMO  John 
C.  Shutkufski,  Damascus. 

Big  Bucks  and  Bears 

BERKS  COUNTY—  Those  who  doubt 
the  state  has  trophy  animals  should’ve 
attended  one  of  the  Commission  ’ s deer  and 
bear  measuring  sessions.  Many  large  racks 
were  brought  in  by  fortunate  hunters,  and 
a black  bear  measured  may  well  be  a world 
record.  Pennsylvania  has  a lot  of  great 
hunting  opportunities  for  those  who  take 
advantage  of  them.  — WCO  Charles  Lin- 
coln, Reading. 

Do  They  Dance? 

BUTLER  COUNTY—  Who  says  the 
Commission  has  no  sense  of  humor?  With 
the  assignment  of  Arthur  “Chip”  Brunst  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  we  now 
have  “Chip  ‘n  Dale”  as  WCOs  here.  I 
figured  I better  get  this  in  as  a “Field  Note” 
before  someone  else  did.  — WCO  Dale  E. 
Hockenberry,  East  Butler. 
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VENANGO  COUNTY—  I recently  in- 
vestigated a goose  shooting  violation  that 
was  unusual  for  several  reasons.  It  took 
place  in  March,  and  I was  able  to  track  the 
suspect  through  four  inches  of  snow.  What 
amazed  me  most  was  that  when  the  viola- 
tor shot  the  goose  on  the  shore,  he  waded 
into  the  Allegheny  River  to  retrieve  it.  The 
water  temperature  must  have  been  in  the 
40s,  and  the  river  was  running  high.  The 
person  who  reported  the  violation  said  the 
suspect  shouldn't  be  hard  to  locate.  “All 
you  have  to  do  is  find  a guy  in  a small  red 
car  who’s  soaking  wet,”  the  caller  said. 
Thanks  to  the  tip  we  were  able  to  solve  the 
case.  — WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Seneca. 

Encouraging 

LUZERNE  COUNTY—  After  review- 
ing my  law  enforcement  activities  for  the 
past  year,  I found  my  prosecutions,  warn- 
ings and  reported  violations  had  increased 
over  the  year  before.  However,  I also  nomi- 
nated seven  people  for  SPORT  awards, 
five  for  Certificates  of  Appreciation.  The 
certificates  go  to  those  who’ve  reported, 
testified  and  in  some  cases  actually  de- 
tained suspects  for  serious  infractions.  At 
times  it  seems  illegal  activity  is  increasing, 
but  it's  encouraging  to  see  the  hunting  and 
non-hunting  publics  rising  to  the  occasion 
by  reporting  violations.  — WCO  Edward 
J.  Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 


Finding  the  Way 

My  land  management  group  has  10 
game  lands  in  five  counties,  and  since  my 
assignment  here  I’ve  been  lost  quite  a few 
times.  It'll  take  me  a while  to  learn  all  the 
game  lands.  Even  though  some  of  them  are 
small.  I’m  amazed  at  the  multitude  of 
wildlife  species  I’ve  seen.  Although  I may 
have  a hard  time  finding  the  game  lands, 
wildlife  knows  right  where  they  are.  — 
LMO  Bruce  C.  Metz,  Schwenksville. 

What?  No  Tip? 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY—  Two  non- 
residents arrived  here  in  a New  York  City 
taxicab  to  go  deer  hunting.  They  attempted 
to  jacklight  a deer  from  the  cab  but  were 
caught  by  my  deputies.  At  the  magistrate’s 
office,  one  of  the  violators  remarked  how 
expensive  our  fines  are.  I guess  they  never 
suspected  there  were  two  meters  running 
on  them.  — WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon. 


Backyard  Wildlife 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  — Shortly 
after  arriving  here,  I went  to  see  a farmer 
who  was  experiencing  severe  crop  dam- 
age. He  was  interested  in  our  deer-proof 
fencing.  When  I pulled  into  the  farmer’s 
lane,  I saw  a deer  mingling  with  several 
goats  and  feeding  from  a hay  bale  not  20 
feet  from  the  house.  — WCO  Shayne 
Hoachlander,  Huntingdon. 
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Control  Your  Pets 

LANCASTER  COUNTY—  Last  spring 
a deer  being  chased  by  dogs  ran  onto  a 
porch  and  got  wedged  in  an  iron  railing. 
The  deer  had  to  be  destroyed.  It  was  a 
button  buck,  one  that  might  have  become 
someone’s  trophy.  Dog  owners  are  respon- 
sible for  their  pets’  actions;  please  keep 
your  dogs  and  other  animals  under  control 
at  all  times.  — WCO  Linda  L.  Swank, 
Quarryville. 

Something  Fishy  Here 

LANCASTER  COUNTY—  When  I first 
arrived  in  my  district,  I had  occasion  to  ask 
a man  for  directions.  As  he  began,  he 
mentioned  something  about  a pike.  For  a 
moment  I thought  he’d  mistaken  me  for  a 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission  officer,  but 
then  I realized  he  was  talking  about  the 
local  roads.  — WCO  Michael  A.  Girosky, 
Manheim. 


Getting  Its  Fill 

CHESTER  COUNTY—  I was  watch- 
ing a newly  discovered  bald  eagle  site  and 
saw  a male  bring  a fish  to  the  female  sitting 
on  the  nest  — a good  sign  she  was  incubat- 
ing eggs.  I saw  other  eagles  feeding  in  the 
area,  and  also  a number  of  waterfowl  spe- 
cies. I saw  one  pied-billed  grebe  tackle  a 
sunfish  that  was  too  big  to  get  past  its  beak. 
After  several  tries  it  managed  to  down  its 
prey,  then  it  dove  underwater.  I don’t  know 
if  birds  burp  after  a big  meal,  but  I did  see 
some  bubbles.  — WCO  Steven  D.  Ber- 
nards Oxford. 


Still  in  Style 

CLARION  COUNTY  — On  two  trips  to 
Pittsburgh  a while  back,  my  wife  and  I 
noticed  quite  a few  women  wearing  fur 
coats.  It’s  nice  to  know  that  real  fur  is  still 
in  style;  the  animal  rightists  haven’t  had 
the  impact  they’d  like  to  have.  Fur  is  a 
renewable  resource  that  we’ve  used  for  a 
long  time.  It’s  warm,  durable  and  beauti- 
ful, and  those  who  hunt  and  trap  furbearers 
are  closer  to  the  earth  than  those  who 
would  ban  the  use  of  animal  products  will 
ever  be.  — WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New 
Bethlehem. 

Call  Us 

WAYNE  COUNTY— A man  walked 
up  to  me  in  a local  restaurant  and  said  he 
had  a real  interest  in  wildlife.  He  told  me 
he’d  like  to  aid  our  law  enforcement  efforts 
and  said  if  he  ever  heard  of  someone 
shooting  deer  and  selling  them  he’d  report 
it  to  me.  Then  the  man  said  he  thought  it 
was  okay  to  “whack  one  or  two”  as  long  as 
they  didn’t  go  to  waste.  I told  him  the  next 
time  someone  decided  to  do  that  he  should 
give  me  a call.  The  man  suddenly  looked 
like  a child  caught  with  his  hand  in  a cookie 
jar.  WCOs  are  always  glad  to  get  tips  about 
folks  who  “whack  one  or  two.”  Give  us  a 
call.  — WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Dallas. 


Nice  Gesture 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  — While  inves- 
tigating a Safety  Zone  complaint  I found  a 
youngster  had  shot  too  close  to  a house;  he 
was  too  young  to  be  hunting  alone.  I’m 
always  reluctant  to  charge  a young  person, 
so  I suggested  that  perhaps  an  apology  to 
the  people  who  called  in  the  complaint 
might  be  appropriate.  When  I called  to 
verify  an  apology  had  been  made,  I found 
the  complainants  had  offered  to  take  the 
youth  hunting  with  them  so  he’d  have  a 
chance  to  hunt  legally.  — WCO  Ronald  L. 
Stout,  Jersey  Shore. 
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State  to  Hold  September 
Canada  Goose  Season 
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SEASON  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  1 - 10 


ENNSYLVANIA’S  resident  Canada 
goose  populations  have  increased 
dramatically  over  the  past  decade.  Recent 
survey  information  indicates  there  may  be 
as  many  as  25,000  nesting  pairs  in  the  state, 
and  the  number  continues  to  grow. 

As  the  populations  rise,  so  do  com- 
plaints of  crop  depredation  and  nuisance 
situations  — geese  foraging  on  lawns  and 
mowed  areas  associated  with  parks,  golf 
courses  and  residences. 

One  management  tool  that  allows  better 
control  of  resident  Canada  geese  is  an  early 
September  season,  which  will  be  initiated 
on  an  experimental  basis  this  year.  Sep- 
tember seasons  have  been  implemented  in 
New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  North 
Carolina.  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service 
approval  of  Pennsylvania’s  early  goose 
season  is  expected  as  the  magazine  goes  to 
press. 

The  state  is  home  to  three  distinct  Canada 
goose  populations:  the  Southern  James 


Bay  Population,  which  breeds  in  the  south- 
ern James  Bay  region  of  Ontario  and  mi- 
grates through  northwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia; the  Atlantic  Population,  which  breeds 
from  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  west- 
ward to  the  Ungava  Peninsula  of  Quebec 
and  migrates  primarily  through  the  eastern 
half  of  our  state;  and  the  resident  popula- 
tion, largely  comprised  of  nonmigratory, 
locally  nesting  birds. 
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The  early  September  season  is  de- 
signed to  specifically  target  resident 
flocks  while  protecting  declining  mi- 
grant populations  — which  don’t 
normally  arrive  here  until  late  Sep- 
tember. If  migrant  populations  con- 
tinue their  decline,  more  restric- 
tive hunting  regulations  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  this  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  Canada  goose 
resource. 

September  seasons  can  soften 
such  restrictions  by  providing  goose 
hunters  an  additional  opportunity  to 
harvest  local  Pennsylvania  geese. 

The  experimental  season,  which 
begins  September  1,  will  be  held  in 
selected  northwestern  and  southeast- 
ern counties.  The  season  will  be  evalu- 
ated after  three  years  to  see  if  it  meets 
the  strict  criteria  in  place  to  monitor 
the  harvest  of  resident  and  migrant 
geese.  No  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
September  harvest  can  be  composed 
of  migrant  geese. 

Hunters  will  be  required  to  obtain  a 
free  permit,  available  beginning  July 
1,  and  keep  a daily  record  of  hunting 
time  logged  and  geese  harvested  — 
whether  they  kill  a bird  or  not.  The 
permit  contains  a hunter  report  card 
that  must  be  returned  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  September  20.  Biologists  will 
use  this  vital  data  to  evaluate  the  sea- 

September  Canada  Goose  Hunt 

Hunt  Areas 

NORTHWEST 

Butler,  Erie,  Mercer  and  Crawford  counties  except  that  portion  of  Crawford 
County  bounded  to  the  north  by  Route  6 from  the  Ohio  state  line  to  the  intersection 
of  routes  18  and  322;  southwest  on  Route  322  to  intersection  of  Route  58,  west 
on  Route  322  to  Ohio  state  line. 

SOUTHEAST 

Bucks,  Lehigh  and  Montgomery  counties. 

Season  and  Bag  Limits 

Butler,  Erie,  Mercer  and  open  portion  of  Crawford:  September  1 -1 0,  daily  bag  limit 
of  three  Canada  geese,  six  in  possession. 

Bucks,  Lehigh  and  Montgomery.  September  1-10,  daily  bag  limit  of  five  Canada 
geese,  10  in  possession. 


son  in  terms  of  hunter  participation 
and  harvest. 

Hunting  early  September  geese  re- 
quires a change  in  tactics.  Before  the 
season,  hunters  should  scout  local  flock 
movements  to  determine  feeding  and 
flight  patterns,  which  can  be  quite 
different  than  later  in  autumn.  Resi- 
dent Canada  geese  can  be  found  in 
non-traditional  locations,  often  in  or 
near  residential  areas. 

Gaining  permission  to  hunt  in  these 
spots  can  be  difficult,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial. Landowners  will  often  be  glad  to 
have  hunters  help  solve  their  nuisance 
geese  problems.  — PGC  Biologist 
John  Dunn 
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Regulations 

Shooting  Hours:  One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset 
Shotshell  Requirements:  Nontoxic  steel  shot  must  be  used  while  hunting  geese 
in  Pennsylvania;  the  possession  of  lead  shot  while  hunting  geese  is  unlawful.  Shot 
may  be  no  larger  than  T size. 

Stamp  and  Permit  Requirements: 

1.  A current,  valid  Pennsylvania  hunting  license  is  required.  In  addition,  each 
person  1 6 years  of  age  and  over  hunting  during  this  season  must  carry  on  his 
person  a valid  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp  (duck  stamp), 
signed  in  ink  across  its  face. 

2.  Each  goose  hunter  must  carry  on  his  person  a September  Canada  goose 
season  permit  with  his  name  and  permit  number  on  the  front.  Permits,  which 
are  free,  will  be  available  beginning  July  1.  They  can  be  obtained  over  the 
counter  at  Commission  regional  offices  and  at  the  Harrisburg  headquarters. 
Written  requests  for  the  September  Canada  goose  permit  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a self-addressed  stamped  envelope,  and  the  request  must  include  the 
hunter’s  name,  address  and  telephone  number.  Mail  requests  to  PGC  Goose 
Permit,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 

3.  Hunters  are  required  to  keep  a daily  record  of  their  hunting  and  goose  harvest. 
A self-addressed,  postage  paid  Goose  Harvest  Report  Card  is  provided  with 
the  permit  and  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  by  September  20, 1 992.  A completed  postcard  must  be  returned 
even  if  you  did  not  hunt  during  the  September  1-10  season.  Failure  to  return 
the  postcard  by  September  20,  1992,  may  result  in  loss  of  eligibility  to 
participate  in  the  1993  September  goose  season. 

Other  Regulations 

All  other  federal  migratory  bird  hunting  regulations  apply  during  the  September 
Canada  goose  season.  For  additional  information  on  federal  regulations,  contact 
Senior  Resident  Agent,  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  P.O.  Box  11790,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17108,  or  call  (717)  236-4221. 


State  to  receive  more  than  $6  million  in  P-R  funds 


Pennsylvania  this  year  will  receive 
$6,048,987  in  federal  government 
monies  for  wildlife  restoration  and 
land  acquisition  from  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
(Pittman-Robertson). 

The  funds  are  derived  from  an  1 1 
percent  tax  on  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion, including  archery  equipment,  and 
a 10  percent  tax  on  handguns.  Under 
the  Pittman-Robertson  program  these 
excise  taxes  provide  funding  for  up  to 
75  percent  of  all  national  wildlife  res- 
toration projects. 


Pennsylvania  ranked  fourth  among 
states  receiving  Pittman-Robertson 
funds.  Texas  led  the  way  with 
$6,972,000,  followed  by  Alaska, 
$6,414,000,  and  then  Michigan, 
$6,228,209. 

Since  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act 
was  passed  in  1937,  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  received  $94.4  million. 
These  funds  have  been  used  for,  among 
other  things,  land  acquisition,  shoot- 
ing range  construction,  and  wildlife 
research  and  habitat  development  on 
state  game  lands  and  other  properties 
open  to  public  hunting. 
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Commission  proposes  new 
deer  management  program 


Moving  yet  another  step  closer  to  what 
agency  wildlife  biologists  define  as 
the  state’s  “New  Deer  Management 
Program  for  the  ’90s,”  the  Commis- 
sion at  its  June  8-9  meeting  proposed 
new  regulations  requiring  an  antlerless 
license  to  take  an  antlerless  deer,  re- 
gardless of  season.  The  new  regula- 
tions would  become  effective  begin- 
ning in  the  fall  of  1993. 

To  accommodate  the  state’s  nearly 
300,000  archers,  who  could  no  longer 
take  an  antlerless  deer  with  their  spe- 
cial archery  stamp,  county  treasurers 
would  start  receiving  applications  and 
selling  antlerless  licenses  two  months 
earlier,  starting  the  first  Monday  in 
August. 

In  counties  with  unsold  allocations, 
bonus  licenses  would  be  available  as 
early  as  the  fourth  Monday  of  August. 

Hunters  would  receive  a separate 
ear  tag  and  report  card  with  every 
antlerless  and  bonus  license  issued. 
The  new  regulations  would  eliminate 
the  old  requirement  of  a September  30 
cutoff  to  purchase  a muzzleloader 
stamp  and  allow  the  holder  of  a 
muzzleloader  stamp  to  retain  his 
antlerless  license  application.  The 
combination  license  (muzzleloader- 
bonus  deer)  would  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  proposals,  targeted  to  be  in 
place  as  new  licenses  go  on  sale  during 
the  summer  of  1993,  are  designed  to 
fine-tune  an  already  proven  deer  man- 
agement program. 

By  requiring  an  antlerless  deer  li- 
cense to  harvest  an  antlerless  deer  in 
any  season,  heretofore  unaccountable 
harvests  in  the  current,  either-sex  ar- 
chery and  muzzleloader  seasons  would 
be  included  in  the  agency’s  manage- 
ment formula. 

Since  the  antlerless  license  would 
have  its  own  ear  tag  and  report  card,  it 
could  be  used  in  any  of  the  seasons 


during  which  antlerless  deer  may  be 
harvested.  The  ear  tag  on  the  regular 
hunting  license  would,  in  effect,  be- 
come a buck  tag. 

Under  current  regulations,  archers 
and  muzzleloader  hunters  may  har- 
vest a deer  of  either  sex  in  any  county. 
The  proposed  regulation  would  re- 
quire both  archery  and  flintlock  hunt- 
ers to  hold  an  antlerless  license  for  a 
specific  county  in  order  to  harvest  an 
antlerless  deer. 

In  addition,  the  Commission’s  Deer 
Management  Program  for  the  ’90s 
includes  a proposal  to  extend  the  fall 
archery  deer  season  into  November 
and  continue  the  program  of  special 
antlerless  deer  seasons  on  farms  where 
deer  damage  problems  exist. 

The  agency’s  Agriculture  Deer 
Damage  Committee  is  currently  re- 
viewing all  aspects  of  the  crop  damage 
problem  and  is  expected  to  present  a 
pilot  program  to  the  Commission  dur- 
ing a special  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Meadville  on  July  22-23. 

The  Commission  will  continue  to 
review  proposed  changes  pertaining 
to  muzzleloader  seasons.  Changes 
could  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
an  extended,  bucks-only  muzzleloader 
season  in  January,  and  possibly  a new, 
limited  season  earlier  in  the  fall 

In  a related  matter,  the  Commis- 
sion approved  a regulation  that  will 
require  archers  to  wear  250  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  on  the 
head,  chest  and  back  combined,  dur- 
ing the  November  2-7,  1992,  bucks- 
only  archery  season. 

This  requirement  was  put  into  place 
as  a safety  factor  because  archers  will 
be  afield  during  this  period  with  gen- 
eral small  game  and  turkey  hunters. 

The  Commission  approved  a plan 
to  manage  growing  resident  Canada 
goose  populations  and  associated  crop 
damage  and  nuisance  complaints  by 
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establishing  early  and  late  hunting 
seasons  (for  details  on  the  early  season 
see  p.  36). 

A late  season  would  be  held  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  regular  goose 
season  through  February  5,  1993,  on 
and  within  five  miles  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Juniata  rivers  in 
portions  of  12  counties.  (Specifics  on 
the  late  resident  goose  season  will  be 
published  in  GAME  NEWS  later  this 
year.) 

As  part  of  the  two-day  meeting,  the 
Commission  approved  eight  transac- 
tions adding  more  than  1 , 1 00  acres  to 
the  game  lands  system.  Many  of  the 
holdings  contain  critical  wetlands  habi- 
tat, including  nearly  half  of  a 636-acre 


tract  in  the  Pine  Swamp  area  of  Mercer 
County.  Several  transactions  were 
made  with  cooperation  from  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Conservancy  and 
the  Wildlands  Conservancy,  Inc. 

Roy  J.  Wagner  of  York  was  ap- 
pointed Commission  secretary,  filling 
a vacancy  created  by  the  May  death  of 
Commissioner  Roger  J.  Wolz  of 
Meadville. 

The  special  Commission  July  meet- 
ing in  Meadville  will  include  a public 
session  the  morning  of  July  22  and 
tours  of  game  lands  in  the  Northwest 
Region. 

The  Commission  will  meet  at  Har- 
risburg headquarters  on  September  17- 
18.  This  meeting  had  originally  been 
scheduled  for  October  13-15. 


Commissioner  Wolz  dies  in  car  crash 


A traffic  accident  on 
May  1 1 robbed  the 
Game  Commission’s 
family  of  a talented 
and  dedicated  mem- 
ber. 

Commissioner 
Roger  J.  Wolz  of 
Meadville  was  fatally 
injured  in  that  acci- 
dent. 

Wolz,  63,  had 
served  the  Commis- 
sion since  1950  in  roles  ranging  from 
deputy  game  protector  to  serving  on 
the  eight-member  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Born  October  29, 1928,  Wolz  gradu- 
ated from  Gaines  High  School  in  1 946. 
He  was  a construction  worker  with 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Corpora- 
tion from  1947-50  before  entering  the 
U.S.  Army  for  two  years. 

Before  entering  the  service,  Wolz 
was  commissioned  as  a deputy  game 
protector  in  Tioga  County.  Upon  dis- 
charge from  the  military,  he  attended 
Mansfield  University. 

He  was  named  to  the  8th  Class  at 
the  Game  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  in  1956  and 


Roger  Wolz 


upon  graduation  in  1 957,  was  assigned 
as  a district  game  protector  in  Erie 
County. 

Wolz  was  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Training  for  the  10th  and  1 1th  RLSC 
classes  before  taking  an  assignment  as 
a district  game  protector  in  Mercer 
County. 

. Wolz  resigned  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  1 967  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion, first  earning  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  biology  from  Edinboro  University 
in  1 968  and  later  a master’s  in  hospital 
administration  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1970. 

From  1970  to  1988  Wolz  worked  in 
administration  at  Conemaugh  Valley 
Memorial  Hospital,  Johnstown;  Min- 
ers Hospital  of  Northern  Cambria, 
Spangler;  Appalachian  Regional  Hos- 
pital, Beckley,  WV;  Middlesboro  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Hospital, 
Middlesboro,  KY;  Man  Appalachian 
Hospital,  Man,  WV;  and  Appalachian 
Regional  Healthcare,  Lexington,  KY. 

Wolz  became  a licensed  real  estate 
salesman  in  1989  after  attending 
classes  at  Behrend  College,  Erie. 

He  was  appointed  to  an  eight-year 
term  on  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission on  October  23,  1989. 
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New  WCO  class  announced 


The  Pennsylvania  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  begun  to  accept  applica- 
tions for  the  22nd  class  of  WCO  train- 
ees. Deadline  for  applications  is  July 
24. 

A candidate  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age;  have  a valid  Pennsylva- 
nia motor  vehicle  operator’s  license; 
be  a Pennsylvania  resident  of  good 
moral  character;  and  be  willing  to 
reside  in  any  part  of  the  state  to  which 
assigned. 

The  testing  process  includes  Civil 
Service  written  and  oral  examinations. 
Additionally,  any  offer  of  employ- 
ment is  conditional  upon  successful 
completion  of  medical,  vision,  hear- 
ing, strength,  stress,  agility  and  swim- 
ming tests.  Classes  will  begin  May 
1993,  with  graduation  scheduled  for 
February  1994.  Trainees  are  required 
to  live  at  the  Game  Commission’s 


Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
during  the  nine  months. 

Training  curriculum  includes  wild- 
life management,  public  relations, 
wildlife  laws,  law  enforcement  prin- 
ciples and  methods,  legal  procedure, 
criminal  law,  firearms  training,  un- 
armed self-defense,  conservation  edu- 
cation and  habitat  management  prac- 
tices. In  addition  to  academic  training, 
students  are  assigned  to  work  with 
field  personnel  during  peak  periods  of 
activity. 

Graduates  will  be  assigned  duties 
as  wildlife  conservation  officers. 

Applications  for  the  22nd  class  are 
available  from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; local  offices  of  the  State  Job 
Service;  and  the  Game  Commission’s 
Harrisburg  and  regional  field  offices. 
The  Game  Commission  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  lecture  series 


Lectures  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  Visitors  Center, 
located  near  Kleinfeltersville,  begin 
at  7:30  p.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

J uly  features  “Introduction  to  Mush- 
rooms” by  Northampton  Park  Super- 
intendent Bill  Mineo,  July  15-16. 

Middle  Creek’s  annual  wildlife  art 
show  will  be  held  August  7-9;  admis- 
sion is  free.  Times  are:  Friday,  noon  to 
8 p.m.;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  and 
Sunday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Lectures  for  August  include  “North 
American  Waterfowl  Management 


Plan”  by  PGC  Biologist  John  Dunn, 
August  12-13;  and  “America’s  Wild 
Turkey”  by  PGC  Biologist  Arnold 
Hayden,  August  19-20. 

Lectures  at  the  Pymatuning  Wild- 
life Management  Area  Visitors  Cen- 
ter, located  near  Linesville,  begin  at  2 
p.m. 

This  month’s  calendar  includes 
“Eagle”  by  Pymatuning  staff,  July  4; 
“Turtle”  by  PGC  Wildlife  Technician 
Chuck  Toma,  July  11;  and  “Endan- 
gered Plants  and  Mammals”  by  WCO 
Rob  Crisswell,  July  12. 


Pymatuning  hosts  photo  contest 


The  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  Visitors  Center  is  holding  a 
color  and  black  and  white  photo  con- 
test for  professionals  and  amateurs. 

The  categories  for  the  contest  are 
color  mammal,  color  bird,  flora,  sce- 
nic, black  and  white  overall,  and  best 
of  show. 

Contestants  must  pre-register  by 
July  26,  and  photos  must  be  hand 


delivered  to  the  visitors  center  by  July 
26.  For  details  on  photo  submissions, 
contact  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  Visitors  Center,  R.D.  1 
Box  8,  Linesville,  PA  16424. 

A $5  registration  fee  will  be  charged 
for  photo  entries. 

Contest  judging  will  be  held  Aug. 
2;  contestants  and  the  public  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 
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Commission  officers  make  'Governor's  20' 


Three  Commission  WCOs  earned 
places  on  the  “Governor’s  20”  for 
1991,  an  honor  granted  to  the  state’s 
top  law  enforcement  handgunners 
WCOs  Skip  Littwin,  Dale  Hock- 
enberry  and  Gary  Packard  made  the 
cut  in  police  combat  competition. 
Littwin  and  Packard  are  assigned  to 
the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  in 
Harrisburg;  Hockenberry  is  the  WCO 
for  southern  Butler  County. 

Law  enforcement  officers  through- 
out the  state  submit  their  top  four 
match  scores  for  the  year  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  selection  process.  The 

Blaze  orange  rundown 

Following  is  a brief  summary  of  fluo- 
rescent orange  safety  clothing  require- 
ments for  the  1992-93  hunting  sea- 
sons. 

• Groundhogs:  a fluorescent  orange 

cap  must  be  worn. 

• Fall  turkeys,  small  game,  deer  (gen- 

eral firearms  seasons)  and  bear: 
hunters  must  wear  250  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  on 
the  head,  chest  and  back  com- 
bined. 


scores  must  be  fired  in  NRA-sanc- 
tioned  police  combat  matches  for 
centerfire,  open-sight  revolvers.  The 
top  four  scores,  which  can  come  from 
local,  regional  or  national  competi- 
tion, are  then  averaged. 

Littwin  made  the  Governor’s  20 
for  the  fourth  time.  His  1477.75  - 
85. 5X  average  (out  of  a possible 
1 ,500  points)  ranked  eighth  in  the  state. 
Hockenberry  was  15th  on  the  list  with 
a 1468  - 74. 5X,  and  Packard  was  19th 
with  his  average  of  1455 -69X.  All 
three  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mission’s pistol  team. 


• Deer  (archery):  When  bowhunting 

during  the  November  2-7  bucks- 
only  archery  extension,  which 
overlaps  the  general  small  game 
season,  archers  must  wear  250 
square  inches  of  fluorescent  or- 
ange on  the  head,  chest  and  back 
combined. 

• Spring  turkeys:  Hunters  must  wear 

100  square  inches  of  fluorescent 
orange  while  moving  to  and  from 
calling  positions. 


DER  holds  recreational  trails  workshop 


The  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  in  Harrisburg  is  holding  a 
workshop  July  25  on  a new  federal 
program  that  provides  funding  for  rec- 
reational trails. 

Attendees  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  how  federal  trail  funds 
will  be  used  and  on  the  creation  of  a 
state  recreational  trails  advisory  board. 


The  workshop  will  begin  at  9 a.m. 
in  the  State  Museum  auditorium  at 
Third  and  North  streets  in  Harrisburg. 

To  register,  write  State  Trails  Pro- 
gram, DER  Office  of  Parks  and  For- 
estry, P.O.  Box  8551,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-9551,  or  call  (717)  787-2316. 
Registrations  will  be  accepted  through 
July  20. 


Commission  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the  agency’s  toll-free  800  numbers  to  contact  a wildlife 
conservation  officer.  Forthe  Northwest  Region,  call  (800)  533-6764;  Southwest, 
(800)  243-8519;  Northcentral,  (800)  422-7551;  Southcentral,  (800)  422-7554; 
Northeast,  (800)  228-0789;  and  Southeast  (800)  228-0791.  Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during  the  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours 
a day  at  other  times. 
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Game  Commission  Publications  & Items 

Quantity  Charts  & Binders  Price 

Set  #1  (4  charts)  20"  x 30" $6.00 

Set  #2  (4  charts)  20"x  30" 6.00 

Set  #3  (8  charts)  1 1"  x 14" 5.00 

GAME  NEWS  Binders 5.00 

Books 

SHOOTER’S  CORNER,  by  Don  Lewis $15.00 

BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  James  & Lillian  Wakeley 10.00 

THE  WINGLESS  CROW,  by  Charles  Fergus 10.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIG  GAME  RECORDS,  1 965-1986  1 0.00 

MAMMALS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et.  al 4.00 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith 4.00 

WILD  GAME  COOKBOOK 4.00 

WOODLANDS  & WILDLIFE 4.00 

WOODWORKING  FOR  WILDLIFE 3.00 

DUCKS  AT  A DISTANCE  1.00 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

1992  ART  PRINT“Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton $125.00 

1991  ART  PRINT  “At  The  Den”  by  Laura  Mark-Finberg 125.00 

1990  ART  PRINT  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 125.00 

1 989  ART  PRINT  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 1 25.00 

1988  ART  PRINT  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 125.00 

1987  ART  PRINT  “Autumn  Challenge”  by  Bob  Sopchick 125.00 

1986  ART  PRINT  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 125.00 

1992  Grouse  Patch  3.00 

1 991  Red  Fox  Patch 3.00 

1 990  Bald  Eagle  Patch 3.00 

1 989  White-tailed  Deer  Patch 3.00 

1 988  Snowy  Egret  Patch 3.00 

1987  Elk  Patch 3.00 

1 986  Kestrel  Patch 3.00 

_ _ 1 985  Bobcat  Patch 3.00 

1984  Bluebird  Patch 3.00 

Miscellaneous  Patches 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal $3.00 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area 2.00 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 2.00 

SPORT  Items 

Bronze  SPORT  Tie-Tack/Lapel  Pin $3.50 

SPORT  Patch 1 .00 

SPORT  Hat  (One  Size  fits  all) 4.00 

Turkey  Alert  Band 3.00 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps  (Voluntary) 

(each  stamp  is  sold  for  a three-year  period  only) 

1 992  — Canada  Goose  by  Bob  Sopchick $5.50 

1 991  — American  Wigeon  by  Gerald  Putt 5.50 

1990  — Canvasbacks  by  Tom  Hirata 5.50 

Mail  orders  along  with  remittance  (do  not  send  cash)  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  U.S.  currency  only. 
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BROWN,  T AN  and  white,  and  with  a 6-inch  wingspan,  the  cecropia  moth  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  insects.  Every  insect,  spider  and  other  invertebrate,  however,  no 
doubt  has  many  fascinating  aspects  worth  discovering. 


Insects 


AROUND  MY  house,  I’m  the  brave 
one  who  gets  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  swat  the  mosquito  or  squash  the 
spider.  I decided  long  ago  that  I will  toler- 
ate just  about  anything  outdoors  — skunks, 
snakes,  mice,  insects  — but  not  in  my 


Another 

View... 

by  Linda  Steiner 


house.  Invade  my  territory,  and  it’s  war, 
with  sanitation  on  my  side. 

Even  so,  I prefer  to  take  the  non-biting 
crickets,  ladybugs  and  daddy  long-legs 
outside  and  release  them  alive.  This  brings 
me  more  than  a few  stares  from  visitors 
who  would  have  grabbed  for  a rolled  up 
newspaper  first  and  asked  questions  later. 
I can’t  help  it.  From  having  spent  so  much 
time  outdoors,  I’ve  found  the  insect  and 
spider  part  of  the  state’s  wildlife  to  be 
interesting  too. 

I’ve  tried  to  share  that  interest,  but  it’s 
not  always  appreciated.  Late  one  evening 
on  a summer  camping  trip  with  another 
family.  I found  myself  sitting  at  the  picnic 
table  with  my  friends’  two  children.  The 
Coleman  lantern  blazing  on  the  far  end  of 
the  table  attracted  a lot  of  insects,  and  soon 
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we  had  quite  a representation  of  nocturnal 
fliers. 

Many  nighttime  moths  are  as  beautiful 
as  butterflies,  only  they  come  out  when  we 
can’t  see  them.  With  the  light  baiting  them 
in,  and  because  I had  packed  my  moth  and 
butterfly  identification  book  for  the  trip, 
looking  at  and  looking  up  what  had  been 
drawn  to  the  lantern  seemed  a good  way  to 
fill  the  after-dark  hours. 

The  children  particularly  liked  the  rosy 
maple  moth.  The  little  girl  said  the  colors 
reminded  her  of  lemon  and  raspberry  sher- 
bet. I showed  them  the  way  moths’  eyes 
will  shine  in  the  light,  and  the  bright  or 
pastel  shades,  or  geometric  patterns  some 
moths  hide  on  their  underwings. 

We  talked  about  moths’  feathery  anten- 
nae, and  the  kids  researched  in  my  book 
how  some  of  the  prettier  or  “weirder” 
moths  appeared  when  they  were  caterpil- 
lars. I did  handle  a few  of  the  insects  — 
though  carefully  — and  I even  placed  some 
on  the  kids’  hands  so  they  wouldn’t  be 
fearful  and  could  get  a closer  look. 

The  next  day,  I dug  to  the  bottom  of  my 
duffel  bag  for  a white  beach  towel.  I knew 
that  if  I set  the  lantern  on  the  towel,  the 
large  white  surface  would  be  a large  “bea- 
con” for  moths  and  other  night-roaming 
insects.  The  kids  would  enjoy  that.  But 
their  mom  entered  the  tent  and  asked  what 
I was  doing.  Then  she  lowered  the  boom. 

She  said  she  didn’t  appreciate  what  I’d 
done  the  night  before.  She  said  she  didn’t 
want  me  encouraging  her  children  to  pick 
up  “bugs  and  things”  because  they  might 
be  bitten  or  stung.  I was  a little  stung  by  her 
remarks;  I’d  meant  well,  showing  them 
something  of  more  interest  on  the  camping 
trip  than  burning  marshmallows.  I could 
see  her  point,  though. 

Although  I knew  the  species  I was  touch- 
ing were  harmless,  the  kids  didn’t  have  my 
knowledge.  I certainly  didn’t  want  them 
out  grabbing  insects  they  didn’t  know,  for 
both  their  sake  and  the  creatures’.  Mom 
was  pretty  adamant  against  me  continuing 
my  nature  studies,  and  we  made  S’ mores 
instead  that  night. 

I think  my  friend’ s admonition  reflected 
not  a little  of  her  own  prejudice  against 
insects  and  arachnids.  It’s  a shame  that  so 


many  of  us  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  if  it’s 
got  six  legs  or  eight,  get  out  the  bug  spray. 
Children  don’t  come  by  this  aversion  natu- 
rally. 

At  one  time  I had  a spider  “pet.”  It  was 
the  neighbor  kids  who  first  discovered  the 
black  and  yellow  orb  spider  in  my  hedge. 
It  had  already  spun  an  intricate  web,  and 
the  big  ebony  and  gold  spider  clung  proudly 
to  the  middle  like  the  king,  or  rather  queen, 
of  its  domain. 

The  children  knocked  on  my  door  and 
said  I’d  better  come  look  at  the  “giant” 
spider  in  my  yard.  I think  they  had  hoped 
to  see  me  do  battle  with  the  eight-legged 
invader  and  wanted  to  be  there  for  the  gory 
details. 

But  I was  genuinely  delighted.  When  I 
was  a child,  I had  watched  “golden  orb” 
spiders  in  the  flower  garden  bordering  my 
aunt’s  front  porch.  The  blossoms  were 
beautiful,  the  spiders  always  stayed  in  their 
webs,  and  my  aunt  lived  on  a farm  I loved 
to  visit.  Later  in  life,  seeing  these  big 
spiders  always  gives  me  a good,  reminis- 
cent feeling. 

Of  Course  Not 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  kill  it?”  one  of  the 
neighbor  kids  asked.  “Of  course  not,”  I 
said,  and  I talked  to  the  children  about  what 
kind  of  spider  it  was  and  what  it  did.  I 
pointed  out  the  tiny  silk-wrapped  bundles 
in  the  web,  and  explained  that  these  were 
the  spider’s  dinner.  Since  it  was  a Japanese 
beetle  year,  I plucked  one  off  the  hedge  and 
gently  dropped  it  into  the  web. 

The  beetle’s  struggles  brought  the  spi- 
der on  the  run.  We  all  watched  it  quickly 
tumble  the  insect  round  and  round  with  its 
long  legs.  As  it  tumbled,  the  beetle  was 
wrapped  in  a sticky  silk  shroud  extruded 
from  the  spider’s  abdomen.  When  it  was 
all  over,  “Neat”  was  the  comment  from  the 
crowd. 

“My”  spider  became  quite  a local  at- 
traction. It  was  not  unusual  that  summer  to 
glance  out  the  window  and  see  the  neigh- 
bor kids  with  a group  of  friends  feeding  the 
spider  pesky  Japanese  beetles.  I cautioned 
the  children  strongly  against  actually  touch- 
ing the  spider,  more  for  the  spider’s  safety 
than  theirs.  But  I doubt  many,  if  any,  of  the 
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My  spider  became 
quite  a local 
attraction.  It  was 
not  unusual  to  see 
the  neighbor  kids 
feeding  the  spider 
pesky  Japanese 
beetles. 


parents  would  have  liked  what  they  were 
doing  every  afternoon  at  the  Steiners’  back- 
yard. I did  end  up  with  what  was  probably 
the  fattest  — and  happiest  — garden  spi- 
der on  record. 

The  orb  spider  was  a comfortable  dis- 
tance from  my  doorway.  I’m  not  as  tolerant 
as  one  fellow  I know  who  never  clears  his 
porch  of  spiders  because  he  likes  to  watch 
them  eat.  His  visitors  must  duck  around 
webs  to  get  into  the  door.  However,  I do 
plead  guilty  to  encouraging  the  presence  of 
insects  I like,  allowing  some  “weeds”  to 
remain  in  my  yard,  like  thistle,  milkweed 
and  Queen  Anne’s  lace,  because  they’re 
important  to  the  insect’s  life  cycle. 

My  Best  Purchase 

I have  even  added  items  to  my  land- 
scaping to  attract  butterflies  and  day-fly- 
ing moths.  My  best  purchase  has  been  a 
butterfly  bush,  or  summer  lilac.  This  draws 
not  only  nectar-sipping  insects,  but  real 
hummingbirds.  I’ve  also  seen  it  visited  by 
big  moths  that  look  like  hummingbirds 
(did  you  know  there  was  such  a thing?)  and 
others  that  look  like  bumblebees.  The  bush 
attracts  many  real  bees,  and  stingless  Hies 
that  imitate  bees.  It’s  been  an  education  in 
itself,  an  entertainment  center. 

One  of  my  most  vivid  childhood  memo- 
ries is  of  my  grandmother  shrieking,  cov- 
ering her  ears,  and  running  toward  the 
house.  I can  still  see  her  bent  over,  scream- 
ing, hands  clapped  to  her  head,  while  a big 
dragonfly  flew  around  the  yard  in  the  late 


afternoon  sunshine.  She  called  it  a “darn- 
ing needle”  and  believed  it  would  “sew  up 
your  ears.”  It  was  irrational,  but  she  was 
very  much  afraid  it  would  attack  her.  She 
also  thought  bats  would  tangle  themselves 
in  her  hair  the  first  chance  they  got. 

No  doubt  a dragonfly  on  the  wing, 
especially  one  of  the  big  Green  Darners,  is 
terrifying  to  a small  insect.  But  not  to 
anything  larger.  I've  conquered  the  child- 
hood memory  that  might  make  me  dislike 
dragonflies.  Instead,  they  make  me  think 
of  lazy  summer  afternoons,  when  I filled  in 
the  time  between  sunfish  bites  by  watching 
the  dragonflies  and  damselflies  put  on  an 
air  show  over  the  pond.  Without  unreason- 
ing fear,  appreciating  the  dragonfly’s 
beauty  and  ability  is  much  the  same  as  bird 
watching.  The  only  difference  between 
birds  and  these  insect  is  that  the  insects 
look  back  at  me  with  faceted,  not  pupiled, 
eyes. 

In  the  thick  greenery  of  the  July  woods, 
I can’t  always  count  on  seeing  the  larger 
furred  and  feathered  wildlife.  But  I’m  cer- 
tain to  meet  varieties  that  have  six  legs  or 
more.  I may  not  always  want  to  make  the 
acquaintance,  particularly  when  I’m  re- 
minded of  it  uncomfortably  for  days  after- 
ward. But  just  as  often,  I find  something 
strange  or  lovely  enough  to  photograph 
and  remember.  Insects  and  spiders  don’t 
have  the  “cute  appeal”  of  young  rabbits 
and  fawns,  but  that  doesn't  mean  taking  the 
time  to  notice  them  will  be  an  unpleasing 
experience. 
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Noble  Ambition 


Dear  Mr.  OWL: 

I am  interested  in  a career  as  a wildlife 
conservation  officer.  I am  10  years  old  and 
I like  to  hike,  fish  and  camp.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  on  this  career?  M.P., 
Cheswick 

Dear  M.P.: 

The  work  of  a Wildlife  Conservation 
Officer  (WCO)  makes  for  an  exciting  and 
challenging  career.  It  involves  a great  deal 
of  time  in  the  outdoors,  dealing  with  both 
wildlife  and  sportsmen.  The  WCO  is  part 
wildlife  manager,  law  enforcement  officer, 
public  relations  expert  and  wildlife  educa- 
tor. Duties  are  varied  and  often  require  long 
hours. 

To  apply  for  a WCO  position,  you  must 
be  21  years  old  and  have  a high  school 
diploma.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
administers  a written  test  for  prospective 
trainees,  and  you’ll  also  have  to  pass  oral 
tests,  background  checks  and  a rigid  physi- 
cal examination.  If  you  are  finally  accepted 
as  a trainee,  you’ll  then  face  nine  months  of 
intensive  training  atthe  Game  Commission’s 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  in 
Harrisburg. 

No  formal  credit  is  given  for  college 
education,  but  that  experience  is  good  evi- 
dence of  an  applicant’s  interest  and  com- 
mitment to  wildlife  management.  In  the 
most  recent  class  of  trainees,  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  new  WCOs  had  college 
degrees  in  areas  related  to  wildlife  science 


orcriminal  justice.  The  competition  forthese 
limited  positions  is  so  keen  that  experience 
and  desire  become  very  important  to  any 
candidate. 

Experience  as  a deputy  WCO  is  an 
excellent  way  to  learn  the  WCO’s  job  and  is 
a definite  plus  for  applicants.  Deputies  also 
must  be  at  least  21  years  old  and  be  high 
school  graduates.  There  are  more  than 
1,000  deputies  in  Pennsylvania  working 
with  local  WCOs.  Their  contributions  are 
enormous,  yet  often  overlooked.  As  you  get 
older,  get  to  know  your  WCO  and  explain 
your  interests  and  career  plans.  A deputy 
position  may  be  an  ideal  part-time  job. 

Are  you  too  young  to  begin  planning  for 
such  a career?  Absolutely  not.  At  age  10, 
you  probably  have  seven  or  eight  years  of 
school  ahead  of  you.  Those  are  important 
years.  Your  career  plans  might  change  in 
that  time,  but  your  school  work  will  always 
be  important. 

Some  students  are  concerned  that  they 
choose  the  right  high  school  courses  to 
meet  their  career  goals.  Actually,  that  may 
not  be  as  important  as  you  think.  Some 
specialized  careers  do  require  certain  skills, 
and  it  is  helpful  to  begin  developing  those 
skills  in  high  school.  However,  in  most 
instances,  it’s  the  way  you  work  that’s 
important,  not  so  much  what  you  study. 

Employers  look  for  applicants  who  show 
initiative  and  motivation  to  do  their  best. 
Very  often,  employers  choose  a hard  worker 
before  they  choose  a student  with  the  best 
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grades.  Develop  good  work  habits  now  and 
always  give  your  best  effort.  Don’t  allow 
yourself  to  accept  mediocre  work  when  you 
know  you  can  do  better. 

You  might  feel  now  that  the  work  of  a 
WCO  is  the  only  career  for  you.  Neverthe- 
less, you  should  keep  your  options  open. 
For  example,  you  might  decide  that  be- 
cause a college  degree  is  not  required  for  a 
WCO  position,  you’ll  not  take  college  prep 
courses  in  high  school.  But  what  if  you  later 
change  your  mind  about  a career  and  de- 
cide that  what  you  really  want  does  require 
a college  degree?  Accept  the  challenge  of 
those  math,  science  and  language  courses, 
and  do  your  best.  By  keeping  your  options 
open,  you’ll  be  able  to  accept  new  opportu- 
nities and  interests  that  you  aren’t  now 
aware  of. 

Most  state  agencies, including  the  Game 
Commission,  Fish  and  Boat  Commission, 
and  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, have  information  for  prospective 
applicants.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for  em- 
ployment information.  Contact  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  too.  It  may  be 
interesting  just  to  collect  information  that 
will  help  you  make  good  plans.  Good  Luck. 

Useful  Videos 

Two  new  videos  are  available  from  the 
AG  Information  Office  at  Penn  State.  Both 
are  well  done  and  should  receive  wide- 
spread use  in  classrooms  throughout  the 
state.  They  are  also  perfect  programs  for 
conservation  organizations  that  operate 
speakers  bureaus  to  reach  other  citizen 
groups.  A local  sportsmen’s  club,  for  ex- 
ample, or  Audubon  chapter  could  use  ei- 
ther of  these  videos  as  the  foundation  of  an 
educational  program  for  civic,  school  or 
church  gatherings.  The  videos  are  concise, 
authoritative  and  inexpensive. 

Whitetailed  Deer:  Pennsylvania’s 
Most  Controversial  Animal.  This  34- 
minute  video  explores  the  conflicting  views 
of  the  whitetail  as  seen  by  hunters  and 
farmers  across  the  state.  For  some  hunt- 
ers, there  can  never  be  too  many  deer.  For 
many  farmers,  who  endure  the  financial 
losses  caused  by  excessive  whitetail  popu- 
lations, there  can  never  be  too  few. 


Applications  for  the  Game 
Commission’s  22nd  class  of  WCO 
trainees  are  now  being  accepted. 
For  more  details,  see  related  story 
on  page  41  of  this  month’s  “Conser- 
vation News.” 


Deer  management  has  to  strike  a bal- 
ance between  maintaining  population  lev- 
els that  are  good  for  the  deer  and  produc- 
tive for  the  hunter  while  minimizing  crop 
damage  for  landowners  and  foresters.  That’s 
hardly  an  easy  task  by  any  means.  It  re- 
quires the  understanding  of  all  interest 
groups  and  a careful  analysis  of  benefits 
and  costs  of  deer  populations.  This  video 
helps  the  viewer  understand  the  controver- 
sial aspects  of  deer  management  and  to 
appreciate  the  various  factors  that  control 
management  decisions. 

Lyme  Disease:  Outsmarting  the  Deer 
Tick.  This  video’s  common  sense  approach 
to  understanding  Lyme  disease  will  help 
viewers  put  the  disease  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. The  video  discusses  Lyme  disease: 
what  it  is,  where  it  is,  how  it  acts,  how  it  can 
be  controlled.  But  it's  not  a call  of  alarm.  It 
suggests  practical  ways  to  avoid  the  deer 
tick  carrier,  recommends  ways  to  recog- 
nize symptoms,  and  includes  advice  on 
when  medical  treatment  should  be  re- 
quested. 

Student  and  parent  groups  throughout 
the  state  should  understand  the  threat  of 
Lyme  disease  and  be  prepared  to  recog- 
nize the  basic  symptoms  so  that  early 
treatment  can  be  administered  when  the 
disease  is  most  easily  controlled.  At  the 
same  time,  citizens  need  to  be  reassured 
that  Lyme  disease  does  not  require  panic 
and  that  children  need  not  avoid  most 
outdoor  areas.  This  is  an  important  and 
timely  topic  treated  in  a practical,  useful  and 
authoritative  video  that  should  have  a wide 
audience. 

Both  videos  are  available  from  AG  Infor- 
mation Office,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, 119  AG  Administration  Building,  Uni- 
versity Park,  PA  16802.  The  cost  is  $35 
each. 
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July,  time  for  ripe  strawberries  and 
Independence  Day.  It’s  also  time 
when  deer  poaching  becomes 
prevalent.  Poachers  don’t  care  that 
many  fawns  are  not  yet  weaned  from 
their  mothers.  I’ll  increase  my  night 
patrols  this  month  to  try  to  stop  them. 

The  weather  has  been  hot  and  dry 
so  far  this  summer  and  there’s  an 
abundant  berry  crop,  which  among 
other  benefits  helps  to  cut  down  on 
bear  complaints. 

JULY  3 — 11  p.m.  brings  a report  of 
shooting  and  a car  in  a field  near 
Lumber  City.  I meet  Deputy  Russ  Bell 
at  the  scene,  and  we  spend  several 
hours  in  an  unsuccessful  search  for 
the  culprits  or  a dead  deer.  Maybe 
they  missed. 

JULY  5 — I report  to  District  Justice 
Wes  Read’s  office  in  DuBois  for  an 
indigence  hearing  for  Fred  Flowers. 

Fie  had  been  fined  for  several  viola- 
tions in  1988  but  has  failed  to  maintain 
his  time  payment  schedule.  The 
hearing  was  set  in  order  to  decide 
whether  Flowers  has  the  means  to 
pay  the  fines.  Fred  doesn’t  show  up, 
so  Wes  issues  an  arrest  warrant.  Fie 
instructs  me  to  bring  Fred  forthwith;  if 
Flowers  can’t  come  up  with  the  money 
he’ll  go  to  jail. 

Russ  and  I find  nobody  at  Fred’s 
home,  so  from  there  we  proceed  to 
his  wife’s  store.  She  says  Fred  is  on  a 
horseback/camping  trip  and  will  not 
return  for  a few  days.  As  we  leave, 
Russ  tells  me  he  just  so  happened  to 
notice  a pickup  with  a horse  trailer 
turn  onto  a dead-end  dirt  road  earlier 
in  the  day.  We  head  there  to  check  it 
out. 

We  find  an  empty  horse  trailer  that 
belongs  to  Flowers,  and  we  follow  the 
truck  and  horse  tracks  down  an  old 
road  for  about  VU  miles.  The  campsite 
we  locate  has  two  pickup  trucks,  four 
cots  and  numerous  coolers,  but  no 
people.  The  men  are  evidently  out  on 
a ride. 

Because  we’re  there  to  make  an 


arrest,  Russ  and  I look  into  the 
vehicles  for  weapons  and  check  the 
campsite.  One  cooler  contains  fresh 
deer  meat.  Looks  like  these  guys 
weren’t  expecting  a visit  from  their 
friendly  WCO. 

After  finding  a spot  from  which  we 
can  keep  the  camp  under  surveillance 
and  waiting  an  hour  we  hear  shooting 
nearby;  it  sounds  like  rimfire  and  high 
power  rifles.  I begin  to  wonder  what 
kind  of  a situation  we  are  going  to 
encounter.  When  the  men  finally 
return  to  camp  things  look  even 
worse  — they’re  accompanied  by  a 
Doberman  pinscher. 

As  Russ  circles  the  camp,  I go 
back  to  our  vehicle  and  drive  into  the 
camp.  Fortunately,  the  dog  is  friendly 
and  the  men  are  cooperative.  One  is 
Fred’s  brother,  Bart,  who  I’d  served 
with  an  arrest  warrant  for  failure  to 
pay  a fine  — this  problem  must  run  in 
the  family. 

I arrest  and  handcuff  Fred,  and  tell 
the  men  I’d  found  fresh  venison  in  one 
cooler.  Bart  says  it’s  his  cooler  and 
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claims  he  killed  the  deer  two  weeks 
earlier.  He  says  the  others  didn’t  know 
about  it,  but  I’m  not  convinced 
because  the  deer  meat  felt  warm.  I 
think  it  was  killed  within  the  past  24 
hours.  Because  I have  to  deliver  Fred 
to  DuBois,  we  get  information  about 
the  venison  from  the  three  men  and 
leave. 

Once  in  DuBois  we  take  Fred  to 
the  police  station  and  wait  for  Justice 
Read  to  return.  In  the  meantime, 
though,  Fred  calls  his  wife  and  she 
comes  up  with  the  money  to  pay  his 
fine  — money  he’d  been  unable  to 
come  up  with  for  four  years.  Fred  is 
set  free,  but  I file  charges  against  all 
four  men  at  the  campsite  for  the 
unlawful  possession  of  a deer  in 
closed  season  — a $500  fine  per 
person. 

JULY  6 — A doe  head  and  hide  have 
been  discarded  along  a road  in  Sandy 
Township,  but  I find  no  clues  to  who 
might  be  responsible.  I then  patrol  into 
the  wee  hours  of  the  next  day  but  find 
no  activity. 

JULY  10 — Bureau  of  Forestry 
employees  Rich  Johnson  and  Brian 
Gardner  found  where  a deer  had  been 
killed  in  Huston  Township.  I meet  the 
men  there  and  they  show  me  where 
someone  had  hung  a doe  in  a tree  to 
gut  and  skin  it  — leaving  the  head  and 
hide  hanging.  The  poachers  left  little 
evidence,  but  Johnson  and  Gardner 
described  a truck  they’d  seen  in  the 
area.  I’ll  give  the  description  to  Deputy 
Jeff  Colbey  to  see  if  he  knows  who  it 
might  belong  to. 

I spend  a few  hours  patrolling  the 
area  and  then  go  to  SGL  93.  There  I 
see  a hen  turkey  and  several  poults. 
During  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August  WCOs  keep  track  of  turkey 
sightings  to  help  biologists  get  an 
indication  of  turkey  reproduction  in 
each  management  area. 

Afterwards,  I travel  to  Justice 
Read’s  office.  WCO  Ted  Fox, 
Lancaster  County,  has  been  attempt- 


ing to  serve  an  arrest  warrant  on  an 
individual  apprehended  up  here  last 
buck  season  but  who  has  failed  to 
respond  to  his  citation.  Ted  searched 
for  the  violator  all  over  his  county  and 
finally  located  him  in  the  Lancaster 
County  prison. 

I ask  for  a detainer  to  be  sent  to 
the  prison  so  that  we  are  notified 
when  the  man  is  ready  for  release. 
That  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
transport  him  back  to  Clearfield 
County.  I learn  he’ll  be  in  prison  for 
several  months  yet,  but  at  least  we 
know  where  he  is. 

JULY  11-12 — I make  my  first  trip  to 
the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion to  teach  unarmed  self-defense  to 
the  21st  Class.  Each  day  the  team  of 
instructors  present  four  hours  of 
instruction.  We  teach  the  trainees  how 
to  get  free  from  badge  or  shirt  grabs, 
wrist  grabs,  and,  among  other 
techniques,  how  to  use  wrist  twists  to 
control  suspects.  Needless  to  say,  the 
trainees  will  be  feeling  the  effects  of 
this  class  for  several  days  — and  so 
will  we. 

JULY  13 — A Saturday  and  I’m 
scheduled  for  an  evening  shift.  The 
first  order  of  business  is  a deputy 
training  meeting.  We  practice  filling 
out  citations,  discuss  upcoming 
deputy  training  classes,  practice 
vehicle  stops  and  discuss  law  enforce- 
ment needs  and  patrols. 

Afterwards,  I travel  to  an  area  in 
Union  Township  to  set  up  for  jacklight 
patrol.  However,  while  traveling  down 
a dirt  road  I see  headlights  coming  out 
of  a lane  through  a farmer’s  fields  — 
the  same  area  where  Jeff  Colbey  and 
I had  broken  up  a drinking  party  last 
month.  The  farmer  is  signed  up  in  our 
public  access  program  and  has  had 
problems  with  people  driving  through 
these  fields  and  littering. 

When  the  van  pulls  over  and 
several  people  get  out,  I can  see  beer 
bottles  and  what  appear  to  be 
underage  drinkers.  I turn  on  my  lights 
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and  pull  up.  Everyone  in  the  van  is 
underage,  and  I find  out  a large  party 
is  going  on  at  an  abandoned  gas  well. 

I contact  the  regional  dispatcher  and 
ask  for  assistance  from  the  State 
Police  at  DuBois. 

In  the  meantime,  I see  more 
headlights  approaching,  and  when  I 
try  to  stop  the  oncoming  pickup  the 
driver  accelerates  and  takes  off  in  a 
spray  of  dirt  and  stones.  I have  to 
jump  back  to  avoid  being  hit  as  the 
truck  swings  by,  but  I get  the  license 
number  and  immediately  call  for 
assistance. 

Before  my  help  arrives  I see  more 
headlights,  and  this  time  I use  my 
state  vehicle  to  block  their  exit.  By  the 
time  Troopers  Bob  Marshall  and  Gary 
Pfaff  arrive  I have  corralled  three 
carloads  full  of  partiers.  When  my 
deputies  get  there  we  devise  a plan  to 
seal  the  area  while  the  troopers  take 
information  from  the  people  I’d 
detained. 

My  job  is  to  position  myself  away 
from  our  roadblock  where  I can 
apprehend  anyone  who  attempts  to 
flee.  The  driver  of  one  car  sees  the 
state  police  patrol  car,  stops  about  15 
yards  away  from  me  and  bails  out.  He 
runs  into  the  woods  with  me  in  hot 
pursuit  and  hollering  for  him  to  stop. 

I hear  him  crashing  through  the 
brush,  but  then  it’s  silent.  As  I run 
forward  I can  see  why.  He  ran  right  off 
a highwall  and  fell  into  a shale  pit  12 
feet  below. 

I’m  able  to  stop  in  time,  and  I train 
my  light  on  the  subject  as  he 
scrambles  to  keep  running.  Luckily, 
Trooper  Marshall  heard  all  the 
commotion  and  cut  off  the  suspect. 
Bob  soon  appears  with  the  person  in 
handcuffs,  and  I manage  to  find  a low 
spot  in  the  highwall  and  climb  down  to 
them. 

The  culprit  is  bleeding  from  a head 
wound  but  is  not  severely  hurt.  We 
return  to  the  vehicles  and  apply  first 
aid  before  putting  the  man  in  the 
patrol  car.  I instruct  the  deputies  to 
break  up  the  party  and  to  tell  the 


Question 

Is  it  permissible  for  my  1 2-year-old  son  to 
go  deer  hunting  with  his  uncle  without  me 
being  along? 

Answer 

Yes.  As  long  as  the  uncle  is  acting  in 
place  of  the  parent  and  that  he  is  at  least 
18  years  of  age. 


people  to  clean  up  their  litter  and 
leave. 

In  all  we  took  a total  of  18  suspects 
to  the  barracks  for  an  intoxylizer  test; 
10  of  them  are  charged  with  underage 
drinking  by  the  troopers.  I take  the 
injured  man  to  the  hopsital  before 
heading  to  the  residence  of  the  driver 
who’d  fled  in  the  pickup.  He’s  not 
home,  and  when  he  doesn’t  show  by  4 
a.m.  I go  home. 

JULY  18  — After  several  days  I finally 
contact  the  owner  of  the  pickup.  We 
discuss  the  events  of  the  night  and  he 
expresses  remorse  for  his  actions.  He 
settles  on  a $200  field  receipt  for 
failure  to  stop  for  an  officer. 

As  for  the  man  who  had  fled  on 
foot,  I file  charges  for  resisting 
inspection  by  an  office  — an  $800 
fine  — but  he’s  later  found  not  guilty  at 
a hearing. 

JULY  19 — I’m  notified  in  the  morning 
about  a poaching  incident  that  had 
occurred  the  night  before.  A resident 
heard  a shot  at  10:30  p.m.  and  looked 
out  his  window  to  see  a car  with  a 
spotlight. 

The  resident  jumped  into  his  pickup 
and  followed  the  car  until  he  could  get 
a description  and  license  number. 
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The  caller  said  the  poachers 
probably  didn’t  get  a deer  because 
they  weren’t  there  long  enough  to  load 
one.  I ask  him  to  check  the  area  (not 
all  jacklighters  bother  to  pick  up  their 
kills)  and,  sure  enough,  he  finds  a 
dead  4-pointer.  I give  him  permission 
to  skin  the  deer  because  I wouldn’t  be 
able  to  get  to  it  for  a few  hours. 

By  the  time  I arrive  he’s  finished 
with  the  buck.  Unfortunately,  the  bullet 
passed  all  the  way  through  the  neck, 
but  the  entry  wound  appears  to  be 
from  a 30  caliber  round.  I issue  the 
witness  a permit  that  entitles  him  to 
use  the  meat. 

At  the  scene  I find  an  empty  shell 
casing  on  the  roadway.  With  this 
evidence  and  the  license  number  I 
may  be  able  to  make  a case.  I have 
some  difficulty  locating  the  suspect, 
however.  The  car  is  registered  to  a 
woman  who  no  longer  lives  at  the 
listed  address  — a common  occur- 
rence. 

JULY  24  — After  several  days  I finally 
locate  the  suspect’s  residence.  I see 
the  suspect’s  car,  which  matches  the 
witness’s  description,  and  I’m  confi- 
dent the  license  number  will,  too.  I 
identify  myself  to  a man  standing 
outside  and  ask  to  see  the  woman 
who  owns  the  car. 

I interview  the  woman,  and  she 
says  she  couldn’t  have  been  driving  at 
the  time  in  question  because  of  a 
recent  operation.  I ask  her  who  else 
would  drive  it,  and  she  says  only  her 
boyfriend  — the  man  standing  outside. 
I ask  her  if  he  owns  a deer  rifle;  she 
says  he  does. 

Next  I interview  the  boyfriend  and, 
naturally,  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
incident.  He  is,  however,  willing  to 
show  me  his  rifle.  The  caliber  of  the 
gun  matches  the  casing  I found.  The 
questioning  becomes  more  pointed, 
but  as  he  continues  to  answer  my 
questions,  he  begins  to  trip  over  his 
own  lies. 

Finally  he  says,  “Hey,  I know  the 
game  warden,  Colleen  Shannon,  and  I 


wouldn’t  do  anything  like  that.” 

When  his  girlfriend  heard  that  she 
said,  “That’s  who  you’re  talking  to.” 

“Oh,  well  I talked  to  you  last  year  at 
the  bear  check  station,”  he  began  to 
reply.  I’d  heard  enough  and  told  him  I 
was  seizing  his  rifle  for  ballistic 
testing. 

The  tests  came  back  positive  and  I 
filed  charges.  The  man  was  found 
guilty  in  magisterial  court  and  his 
subsequent  appeal  failed.  The  witness 
testified  at  both  hearings  and  did  an 
excellent  job.  This  case,  like  so  many 
others,  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  involvement  of  a con- 
cerned citizen  who  went  out  of  his  way 
to  bring  this  poacher  to  justice. 

JULY  29 — Deputy  Tom  Newell  and  I 
work  the  county  fair  at  the  agency’s 
display.  This  is  my  first  of  two  duty 
days,  and  we  staff  the  display  from  5 
until  11  p.m.,  the  busiest  hours.  I 
enjoy  the  chance  to  interact  with  the 
public. 

Afterwards,  we  patrol  into  the  early 
hours.  For  some  reason,  fair  week 
usually  marks  an  increase  in  illegal 
night  activity,  but  tonight  it’s  quiet. 

JULY  31  — I handle  a bear  complaint 
in  the  Penfield  area.  I set  both  a 
culvert  and  snare  trap  to  capture  a 
bruin  that’s  been  raiding  the  farmer’s 
sweet  corn. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a peak  time 
for  bear  complaints  as  the  hungry 
animals  start  to  feast  on  cornfields. 

I’m  hoping  the  amount  of  natural  food 
available,  berries  in  particular,  will 
lessen  the  problems. 

If  you  have  enjoyed  reading  this 
column  and  think  you  would  like  to 
become  a WCO,  now  is  the  time  to 
act.  Contact  your  local  Job  Service 
office  for  information  and  an  applica- 
tion, but  don’t  wait  too  long.  The 
application  period  is  open  for  only  a 
short  time  (see  p.  41).  And  don’t 
forget  to  join  me  next  month  as  the 
law  enforcement  activity  increases 
even  more  as  we  head  into  fall. 
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Chuck  Fergus 


RANK  FORESTER  was  a well-known 
writer  about  upland  hunting  in  the 
19th  century.  He  liked  to  gun  behind  the 
wide  ranging  pointers  and  setters  of  his  day 
but  made  no  bones  about  their  limitations 
in  thick  cover:  “They  will,  in  covert,  range 
entirely  out  of  shot,  will  probably  overrun 
and  put  up  many  birds  quite  beyond  the 
shooter’s  range,  or,  coming  to  a dead  point 
at  a quarter  of  a mile’s  distance,  with 
heaven  knows  how  much  brush  and  brier 
intervening,  will  be  missing  half  of  the 
time,  or  will  have  instead  of  themselves 
hunting,  to  be  painfully  hunted  up  by  their 
owner.” 

Forester  did  not  have  available  to  him  a 
sturdy,  persevering,  keen-nosed,  close- 
working little  pointing  dog  that  many  North 
American  hunters  today  confidently  take 
into  the  thickets  after  pheasants,  wood- 
cock and  grouse:  the  Brittany. 

Up  until  the  1980s  this  breed  was  known 
as  the  Brittany  spaniel:  the  only  spaniel  to 
point  instead  of  flush  its  game.  Now  it  is 
called  simply  “Brittany,”  to  separate  it 
from  the  flushing  spaniels  and  to  com- 
memorate its  place  of  origin.  Spaniels  had 
long  flourished  on  the  Brittany  peninsula 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  France.  In  the 
mid  1800s,  locals  began  crossing  their 
smallish  flushing  dogs  with  English,  Irish 
and  Gordon  setters  owned  by  wealthy 
sportsmen  from  the  British  Isles,  drawn  by 
the  region’s  superb  woodcock  hunting. 

Other  breeds  — the  red-and-white 
Welsh  springer  spaniel,  the  pointer,  and 


unspecified  hounds  — may  also  have  been 
added.  What  arose  was  a serviceable  hunt- 
ing dog  expressing  virtues  of  both  setters 
and  spaniels:  a dog  that  would  instinctively 
point  and  also  retrieve. 

We  have  a description  by  a French  army 
veterinarian,  Major  P.  Grand-Chavin:  “In 
1906  I arrived  in  garrison  at  Pontivy.  In 
traveling  through  villages  I noticed  the 
presence  of  many  small  spaniels.  Almost 
all  had  short  tails,  the  ears  looked  pretty 
much  the  same  and  they  were  colored 
white-chestnut,  white-orange,  and  white- 
black.  These  small  animals  were  fascinat- 
ing due  to  a lively  physiognomy,  a short 
gait,  and  intelligent  looks.  Everywhere 
people  would  tell  me  they  were  excellent 
hunters,  fearless  of  the  thicket,  would  point 
very  well,  and  especially  well  did  they  hunt 
the  hare  ....  Their  endurance  and  rustic- 
ity were  often  revealed  to  me  during  the 
course  of  the  long  hunting  days  in  a country 
much  intersected  with  rivers  and  canals 
and  often  very  woody.” 

By  1900  a definite  type  had  emerged, 
and  in  1907  a group  of  French  sportsmen 
founded  a Brittany  spaniel  club  and  adopted 
a breed  standard.  In  1931,  Louis  Thebaud 
of  Morristown,  NJ,  brought  the  first  Brit- 
tany to  the  United  States.  Today  it  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  pointing  breeds  in  North 
America. 

The  Brittany  stands  1772  to  ZOViinches 
and  weighs  30  to  40  pounds  — compact 
enough  to  negotiate  thick  cover.  The  slightly 
wavy  coat,  of  medium  length,  gives  good 
protection  against  thorns.  Most  Brittanys 
are  colored  white  with  orange  patches,  or 
white  with  liver  patches;  usually  there  is 
some  ticking. 

The  head  is  similar  to  that  of  the  English 
setter,  except  shorter,  broader  across  the 
dome,  and  with  the  ears  set  higher.  The 
overall  expression  is  alert,  intelligent, 
friendly,  a bit  raffish.  The  Brittany  shows 
adistinctive  “downhill"  body  profile:  strong 
shoulders  and  chest  above  a pair  of  longish 
front  legs,  a stout  back  that  slopes  down  to 
a solid  rear  end  atop  shorter  hind  legs. 

Some  Brittanys  are  bom  with  a natu- 
rally short  tail,  others  with  a longer  tail  that 
requires  docking;  either  way,  the  append- 
age ends  up  about  four  inches  long.  The 
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advantage  of  a short  tail  is  that  its  tip  does 
not  get  slashed  and  bloodied  in  the  brush. 
Interestingly,  the  1907  French  breed  stan- 
dard required  the  Brittany  to  have  a natu- 
rally short  tail;  however,  so  many  other- 
wise normal  Brittanys  were  bom  with  long 
tails  that  the  requirement  soon  was  dropped. 

The  Brittany  has  a stable,  biddable  dis- 
position. A good  companion  noted  for  the 
bond  it  develops  with  its  master,  it  much 
prefers  the  house  to  the  kennel.  Friendly 
and  affectionate,  it  can  also  display  an 
independence  bordering  on  aloofness. 
There  are  hard  Brittanys  and  soft  Brittanys, 
but  most  are  fairly  sensitive  by  nature  and 
respond  best  to  repetition  and  coaxing 
during  training. 

The  breed  can  accept  mild  punishment 
such  as  scolding,  shaking  and  an  occa- 
sional rap  on  the  nose  with  a forefinger. 
Harsher  measures  can  ruin  a Brittany.  With 
a pup  out  of  hunting  stock,  some  work  on 
the  owner’s  part  and  a bit  of  luck,  one  can 
have  a Brittany  doing  good  work  on  birds 
in  less  than  a year. 

The  Brittany’s  strong  suit  is  its  ten- 
dency to  remain  close  to  the  gun  in  thick 
cover,  although  it  will  move  out  to  a longer 
range  where  the  country  opens  up.  The  dog 


will  thoroughly  check  the  likeliest  looking 
patches,  hunting  at  a steady,  lively  pace, 
consistently  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
hunter. 

Most  Brittanys  have  excellent  noses 
and  seldom  miss  game.  A finished  Brittany 
should  be  obedient,  hunt  within  a range 
suitable  to  the  cover,  point  staunchly,  honor 
another  dog’s  point,  “hunt  dead,”  or  search 
for  a downed  bird  on  the  hunter’s  say-so, 
and  retrieve  shot  birds. 

Most  like  to  fetch  and,  if  properly  trained, 
can  be  expected  to  retrieve  all  of  the  upland 
birds,  doves,  and  even  ducks  out  of  the 
water. 

The  close-ranging  Brittany  is  a top 
choice  for  ruffed  grouse  and  woodcock  in 
the  thick  coverts  of  the  Northeast  and  the 
upper  Midwest.  The  average  Brittany  is 
easier  to  train  to  hunt  these  two  game  birds 
than  the  average  pointer  or  setter;  it  seems 
especially  able  to  cope  with  the  flighty 
wariness  of  grouse.  The  Brittany  also  does 
reasonably  well  on  pheasants. 

While  the  classic  Brittany  lacks  the 
stamina  or  range  to  perform  as  a big- 
running covey  dog  on  quail,  it  does  excel- 
lent work  in  the  thick  cover  to  which 
today’s  bobwhites  often  resoit.  It  hunts 


A RELATIVE  newcomer  to  the  North  American  hunting  scene,  the  Brittany  has  become 
increasingly  popular  in  recent  years.  Short  of  stature  and  biddable,  the  Brittany  does 
exceptionally  well  on  ruffed  grouse  and  woodcock,  but  it’s  certainly  no  stranger  when  it 
comes  to  pheasant  and  even  waterfowl  hunting. 
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sharptail  grouse,  prairie  chickens  and  Hun- 
garian partridge,  doing  its  best  work  in 
tight,  restricted  places. 

When  the  Brittany  was  introduced  in 
the  1930s,  Americans  were  used  to  stylish, 
wide-ranging  dogs.  The  Brittany,  some 
said,  hunted  too  close,  was  too  much  “un- 
der foot.”  By  the  1970s  a bigger,  leggier, 
harder-running  Brittany  had  emerged,  bred 
to  compete  with  pointers  and  setters  in 
field  trials  — a far  cry  from  the  comfort- 
able, close-range  bird  dog  that  many  up- 
land gunners  had  come  to  cherish.  Accord- 
ing to  David  Follansbee,  writing  in  1979, 
“The  Brittany  in  America  has  become 
incredibly  variable  in  pattern,  incredibly 
erratic  in  range,  so  that  the  foot  hunter,  in 
buying  a puppy,  is,  as  the  French  would 
say,  ‘playing  roulette.’  ” 

Another  factor  that  can  make  it  hard  to 
find  a good  hunting  prospect  is  the  large 
number  of  Brittanys  being  bred  as  pets. 
Charley  Waterman,  columnist  in  Gun  Dog 
magazine,  writes:  “If  I were  shopping  for 
a Brittany  I’d  be  very  careful  not  to  get  into 
the  non-hunting  pet  circles.  At  present,  the 
hunting  and  pure-pet  lines  aren’t  firmly 
drawn.” 

A small  but  growing  cadre  of  Brittany 
fanciers  have  returned  to  France  for  reli- 
ably close-working  dogs.  These  so  called 
French  Brittanys  are  distinctly  different 


from  the  American  type.  Some  of  the 
French  dogs  have  black  noses;  some  have 
black  and  white  coats;  and  some  are  tri- 
color (white,  orange  and  black),  combina- 
tions that  place  the  dogs  outside  the  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club’ s standard.  Enough  French 
Brittanys  have  reached  the  United  States 
that  litters  are  frequently  advertised  in 
magazines  such  as  Gun  Dog. 

In  France,  the  Brittany  is  expected  to 
adjust  its  range  to  suit  the  cover,  and 
maintain  close  contact  with  the  hunter. 
Those  that  compete  in  field  trials  work  on 
wild  birds  under  actual  foot-hunting  con- 
ditions. (In  most  American  trials,  the  dogs 
are  followed  on  horseback.)  According  to 
their  proponents,  French  Brittanys  are  more 
alert,  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  than  their 
American  counterparts:  versatile,  biddable 
throwbacks  to  the  dogs  that  emerged  from 
a welter  of  breeds  on  the  Brittany  peninsula 
almost  a century  past. 

Summary:  Brittany  spaniels  are  small 
to  medium  size;  naturally  short  or  docked 
tail,  medium-length  coat.  Good  on  grouse, 
woodcock,  quail,  pheasant.  Strong  retriev- 
ing instinct.  Most  work  close  to  hunter, 
although  field  trial  dogs  may  range  widely. 
Affectionate,  biddable,  require  mild  train- 
ing regimen.  Develop  quickly,  hunt  at  a 
young  age. 

— Copyright  1992  by  Charles  Fergus 


The  starvation  of  deer  in  winter  has  recently 
drawn  much  attention.  Numerous  investigations  have  been 
made,  practically  all  of  which  have  shown  that  most  of  the  deer  have 
died  from  lack  of  proper  food  rather  than  starvation.  It  is  obvious  that 
deer  are  a very  hardy  species,  succumbing  to  starvation  or  malnutrition 
only  after  weeks  of  unfavorable  conditions,  particularly  in  the  late 
winter  when  days  are  warm  but  the  nights  are  cold.  — May  1944 
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SINCE  ITS  infancy,  no  doubt,  archers  have  been  trying  to  make  their  arrows  fly  faster. 
Today’s  modern  technology,  however,  may  have  reached  — or  even  gone  beyond  — the 
limits  of  practicality  and  even  safety  in  the  never  ending  quest  for  speed.  Tom  Slusser  is 
here  poised  ready  to  shoot  through  a chronograph  that  will  provide  an  instant  digital 
readout  of  his  arrow’s  velocity. 


Controlling  Speed 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Y EARS  AGO,  when  I wrote  about  the 
compound  bow,  it  was  easy  to  show 
that  it  launched  an  arrow  considerably 
faster  than  a recurve.  The  recurve,  a mod- 
ern adaptation  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  bow, 
was  in  turn  faster  than  a similar  weight 
longbow  — a medieval  English  arm. 
Little  has  changed  in  recent  years.  The 


emphasis  has  been  on  speed.  Archery  manu- 
facturers are  still  emphasizing  speed,  try- 
ing to  gain  attention  by  claiming  their 
bows  are  faster  than  those  of  their  competi- 
tors. T oday  we  have  center-shot  bows  made 
of  space  age  materials  equipped  with  mod- 
ern cam  configurations,  overdraws  and 
improved  arrow  rests.  These  bows,  to- 
gether with  new  arrow  shaft  designs  and 
mechanical  releases,  were  developed  in 
the  name  of  speed. 

It  follows  that,  for  any  given  manufac- 
turer, the  more  powerful  the  bow,  the  faster 
it  will  drive  an  arrow.  Letoff  — the  hold- 
ing weight  for  any  compound  bow  at  full 
draw  — is  generally  set  at  a maximum  of 
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65  percent.  Anyone  who  can  pull  through 
a 100-pound  bow  with  such  a letoff  can 
hold  full  draw  at  35  pounds.  Seemingly 
impressive,  a lot  of  high-powered  bows,  in 
the  70-  to  80-pound  bracket,  have  been 
sold  — frequently  at  high  prices  — to  ar- 
chers who  seek  more  speed.  According  to 
some  instructors,  however,  less  than  half 
of  the  archers  who  move  to  bows  greater 
than  70  pounds  can  shoot  them  well. 

In  order  to  attain  maximum  velocities, 
some  archers  are  using  arrows  that  are  too 
light  relative  to  the  bow.  In  fact,  the  situa- 
tion is  getting  so  far  out  of  hand  that  the 
archery  industry  has  installed  brakes  to 
keep  speed  within  safe  limits  based  on  a 
bow’s  construction. 

The  Archery  Manufacturers  Organiza- 
tion has  set  guidelines  for  integral  weights 
of  arrows  and  bows.  The  new  standard 
requires  no  less  than  six  grains  of  average 
weight  per  inch  of  arrow  for  each  pound  of 
peak  draw  weight  of  the  bow. 

This  standard  is  based  on  a 60-pound 
bow  utilizing  a 30-inch  arrow.  This  arrow 
must  weigh  no  less  than  360  grains  (6 
grains  per  inch  x 60  pounds  = 360  grains). 
As  bow  weights  go  up,  so  must  the  arrow 
weights.  If  the  manufacturers’  guidelines 
aren’t  followed,  guarantees  and  warranties 


are  void  on  bows  from  companies  that  are 
AMO  members. 

A committee  comprised  of  top  engi- 
neers from  six  bow  manufacturers  and 
headed  by  Norb  Mullaney  (technical  ad- 
viser to  Bowhunter  World  magazine)  has 
been  studying  problems  caused  by  the 
quest  for  speed.  It  appears  the  main  prob- 
lem is  shooting  arrows  too  light  for  power- 
ful bows. 

This  does  not  mean  that  those  who  shoot 
the  more  powerful  bows  must  shoot  longer 
or  shorter  arrows.  It  just  means  that  they 
must  shoot  arrows  that  weigh  at  least  six 
grains  for  each  pound  of  the  bow’s  maxi- 
mum draw  weight. 

When  considering  the  arrow’s  weight, 
the  arrowhead  and  fletching  aren’t  fac- 
tored in.  An  archer  might  think  he  can 
subvert  the  guidelines  by  adding  a heavier 
head  and  longer  fletching  to  make  up  the 
difference.  But  arrow  accuracy  will  limit 
these  attempts. 

One  real  problem  is  that  driving  too 
light  an  arrow  does  not  create  enough 
resistance  to  the  shooting  system.  It’s  al- 
most like  “dry  firing,”  or  a dry  release, 
wherein  the  string  meets  no  resistance.  The 
resulting  shock  to  the  bow  limbs  can  and 
does  damage  bows  and  may  even  break  the 
best  of  them.  One  of  the  first  lessons  any 
new  archer  must  learn  is  never  to  release  a 
drawn  string  without  an  arrow  on  it  — 
regardless  of  bow  type. 

Shooting  very  light  arrows  can  cause  or 
hasten  the  onset  of  equipment  problems. 
Fortunately,  damage  usually  becomes  evi- 
dent as  a set  of  cracks  toward  the  extremi- 
ties, warning  that  breakage  may  occur.  At 
the  very  least,  this  can  make  an  expensive 
bow  worthless  because  it’s  no  longer  safe; 
manufacturers  will  not  replace  these  bows 
if  they  can  prove  the  shooter  has  exceeded 
safety  guidelines.  At  worst,  a damaged 
bow  occasionally  breaks  at  the  handle, 
putting  a shooter  and  nearby  spectators  in 
danger.  Compound  cables  can  break,  too, 
and  they  also  can  cause  serious  injury. 

Speaking  of  safety,  it’s  a good  idea  to 

BEFORE  the  advent  of  chronographs  for 
bows,  archers  wanting  to  test  arrow 
velocities  had  to  use  equipment  designed 
for  measuring  bullet  speeds. 
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check  arrow  nocks  frequently  for  signs  of 
stress  because  a damaged  nock  will  some- 
times break  upon  release.  This  type  of 
damage  may  also  occur  when  an  arrow 
strikes  another  in  a target.  It  sometimes 
takes  close  inspection  to  find  a hairline 
crack  that  indicates  the  nock  should  be 
replaced.  If  a nock  breaks,  the  string  moves 
forward  without  resistance.  The  bow  should 
be  immediately  checked  for  damage,  par- 
ticularly toward  the  limbs’  extremities. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  the 
accent  on  speed?  Have  the  manufacturers 
shot  themselves  in  the  foot?  Well,  yes  and 
no.  It  appears  the  race  for  speed  has  been 
brought  to  an  end,  except  for  those  who  can 
handle  even  heavier  bows  and  arrow 
weights.  But  this,  too,  is  limited  because 
some  archery  manufacturers  refuse  to  build 
bows  above  certain  weights. 

Manufacturers  are  now  challenged  with 
the  task  of  developing  even  better  bows  to 
improve  performance  within  the  param- 
eters of  the  new  guidelines.  Some  of  the 
latest  bows  cost  between  $600  and  $800, 
and  one  goes  for  as  much  as  $ 1 ,400;  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  what  some  shooters 
will  pay  for  equipment. 

International  Bowhunters  Organization 
will  no  longer  accept  bows  in  competition 
that  exceed  80  pounds  for  men,  60  for 
women  and  youths,  and  40  for  juniors. 
Speed,  with  resultant  Hat  trajectories,  is 
important  in  shooting  at  the  three  dimen- 
sional targets  used  in  the  IBO  tournaments. 

Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 


THE  ADVENT  of  3-D  target  shoots,  which 
are  shot  at  unknown  ranges,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  current  emphasis  on 
velocity  because  archers  want  the  flattest 
trajectory  possible,  to  accommodate  for 
any  misjudgements  in  range  estimation. 

tion  has  long  had  a minimum  arrow  weight 
of  400  grains  for  certain  classes,  but  this 
includes  a target  head  of  not  less  than  100 
grains.  The  organization  may  rethink  these 
standards  in  light  of  the  commercial  guide- 
lines. 

Today,  both  commercial  and  club  man- 
agements frown  on  extremely  heavy  bows. 
Aside  from  the  safety  angle,  they  beat  up 
target  butts  and  hold  up  other  shooters 
while  arrows  are  being  removed. 

How  much  speed  is  really  needed?  This 
is  best  answered  by  the  individual  archer. 
It’s  been  my  contention  over  the  years  that 
the  maximum  bow  weight  that  can  be 
adequately  handled  is  best  for  both  hunting 
and  tournament  purposes.  This  assumes 
conventional  arrow  shafts. 

Some  bowmen  utilize  the  same  weight 
bow  and  arrows  for  target  shooting  and  big 
game  hunting.  For  them,  the  ability  to 
score  consistently  well  with  familiar  equip- 
ment is  more  important  than  pinpoint  ac- 
curacy in  competition.  The  bows  they  bring 
to  the  target  line  are  ready  for  hunting;  all 
they  do  is  switch  from  broadheads  to  field 
points.  These  shooters  generally  fare  bet- 
ter in  restrictive  equipment  classifications. 

Others  bring  to  the  target  line  and  field 
shoots  more  powerful  bows  loaded  with 
the  latest  and  best  accessories  available. 
Yet,  these  are  also  the  bows  they  take  to  the 
hunting  fields. 

Although  new  equipment  regulations 
concerning  bow  and  arrow  weights  may 
de-emphasize  speeds  somewhat,  I think 
current  velocities  are  sufficient  for  any 
archery  activity.  While  bows  shooting  ar- 
rows in  excess  of  300  fps  may  be  less 
evident  in  the  future,  speeds  of  240  fps  still 
equates  to  nearly  164  miles  an  hour. 

When  the  compound  bow  became  gen- 
erally accepted  in  the  state,  Sherwood 
Schoch  bought  a chronograph  designed  for 
determining  bullet  speeds.  (A  chronograph 
measures  velocity  by  calculating  the  time 
it  takes  a bullet  or  arrow  to  pass  through  a 
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ED  EVELAND,  shooting  an  admittedly  finely 
tuned  setup  at  his  archery  pro  shop,  got  a 
reading  of  303  fps  here.  When  it  comes  to 
hunting  and  even  on  the  target  line,  however, 
such  extreme  velocities  may  represent  the 
upper  limit  based  on  materials  and  safety. 

pair  of  screens  set  a known  distance  apart.) 

In  tests  in  which  I was  involved,  we 
found  that,  using  the  same  arrow  for  each 
bow,  the  50-pound  compound  lumbered 
along  at  191  fps.  Four  recurves  of  equal 
weight  averaged  about  16  fps  slower.  But 
the  compound  could  shoot  a lighter  arrow 
at  speeds  higher  than  200  fps.  This  was 
impressive  some  18  years  ago. 

Two  arrows,  one  wood  and  one  alumi- 
num, each  weighing  450  grains,  were  uti- 
lized for  the  informal  tests.  We  found  the 
aluminum  only  slightly  faster  than  the 
wood.  The  recurves  achieved  173  to  179 
fps,  considered  respectable  at  the  time. 
And  they  still  aren’t  bad  for  today.  We  shot 
deer  with  all  the  bows  used  in  testing. 

Today  we  have  chronographs  made  spe- 
cifically for  the  archery  trade,  and  they 
provide  an  instant  readout  of  arrow  speed 
in  feet  per  second.  One  of  the  most  popular 
is  made  by  Speed  Tech  Custom  Chronom- 
eter. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  more  speed  and 
durability,  new  arrows  incorporate  carbon 
in  their  construction.  There  are  two  re- 
puted advantages  in  such  shafts. 

They  have  a faultless  memory  that  re- 
turns the  shaft  to  its  original  straightness, 
regardless  of  the  punishment  taken  when 
passing  through  the  bow  or  when  bouncing 
around  in  the  event  of  a miss.  They’re  also 
quite  durable,  which  makes  it  possible  to 


shoot  a much  more  slender  shaft  with 
qualities  comparable  or  superior  to  other, 
more  conventional  materials. 

Originally  priced  more  than  twice  that 
of  aluminum,  the  carbon  shaft  is  now  about 
half  again  the  cost  of  the  metal  shafts. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  somewhat  contro- 
versial carbon  shaft  has  been  Beman,  a 
French  company;  AFC,  an  American  prod- 
uct; and  Taylor  Falcon,  an  Arkansas  com- 
pany that  makes  a tapered  shaft.  Easton, 
long  known  for  aluminum  shafts,  uses  a 
carbon  overlay  in  one  of  its  designs. 

Carbon  shaft  users  are  cautioned  that 
although  the  carbon  arrow  seldom  snaps  it 
can  develop  elongated  fiber  faults.  These 
result  from  being  hit  by  other  arrows  or 
rough  treatment  from  trees  or  bushes.  If  the 
shaft  develops  these  faults,  it  may  explode 
on  the  next  shot. 

It  appears  that  we  have  reached  a pla- 
teau of  controlled  speed  in  archery  that  is 
limited  by  durability  of  materials  and  the 
need  for  safety.  What’s  next? 


Books  in  Brief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

50  Simple  Things  Kids  Can  Do  To  Save  The  Earth,  by  The  Earthworks  Group, 
Andrews  and  McMeel,  4900  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112,  156  pp., 
paperback,  $6.95.  This  easy  to  read,  informative  bestseller  is  ideal  for  getting  children 
involved  with  the  environment.  Great  ideas  on  how  kids  can  deal  with  environmental 
problems  are  throughout  the  book.  For  example,  when  discarding  a six  pack  ring,  snip 
each  ring  with  a pair  of  scissors,  so  no  animal  can  ever  become  entangled  in  it.  Or,  keep 
your  light  bulbs  clean  because  dusty  light  bulbs  use  more  energy.  Written  in  a simple  and 
entertaining  style,  everything  from  acid  rain  to  endangered  species  is  covered.  Also 
included  are  seven  experiments  designed  to  show  firsthand  how  the  environment  works. 
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SHOOTING  blackpowderf i rearms  has  become  increasingly  popular,  especially  since  1 974, 
when  the  Game  Commission  first  offered  a special,  flintlock  deer  hunting  season.  Using 
these  primitive  arms  successfully,  however,  takes  experimentation  and  practice,  and 
certain  safety  rules  must  be  followed. 


A Muzzleloader  Primer 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  Y OUNG  shooter  was  pleased  with 
the  group  he  had  just  fired  from  his 
new  Christmas  present.  It  wasn’t  spectacu- 
lar, but  considering  he  was  firing  from  a 
folding  ironing  board  rest,  putting  all  the 
bullet  holes  in  a 5-inch  circle  at  50  yards 
wasn’t  bad.  He  was  satisfied  his  new 
Thompson  50  caliber  flintlock  was  sighted 
in.  To  add  icing  to  the  cake,  the  next  day 
was  the  start  of  Pennsylvania’s  flintlock 
season. 

Before  returning  the  flintlock  to  his 
dad’s  gun  cabinet,  he  tightened  all  visible 
screws  and  applied  extra  pressure  to  the 


two  screws  holding  the  brass  trigger  guard. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  everything  was 
ready. 

The  next  morning,  an  hour  after  sun- 
light brightened  the  woods,  a small  spike 
appeared  about  40  yards  away.  He  couldn’t 
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MUZZLELOADER  shooters  should  never 
pour  powder  directly  from  a powder  horn  or 
can  into  a barrel  because  a piece  of  burning 
patch  or  powder  might  be  remaining  in  the 
barrel.  Instead,  use  a powder  measure  to 
transfer  powder  to  the  barrel. 

believe  his  good  fortune.  He  carefully 
cocked  the  hammer  and  pulled  hard  on  the 
rear  set  trigger.  He  didn’t  hear  the  usual 
click,  but  he  thought  the  front  trigger  was 
cocked.  It  wasn’t.  For  a full  minute  the 
spike  wandered  around  within  shooting 
range,  but  the  young  hunter  could  not  set 
the  trigger  assembly. 

Although  I had  been  out  of  the  gun 
repair  business  for  several  years  before  this 
incident,  I agreed  to  examine  the  rifle. 
After  removing  the  side  lock,  the  trigger 
guard  and  trigger  assembly,  I found  the 
answer.  When  he  overtightened  the  front 
trigger  guard  screw,  it  forced  the  long  stem 
of  the  front  trigger  set  spring  into  the  wood. 

There  was  no  spring  pressure  against 
the  front  trigger.  Consequently,  it  wouldn’t 
snap  into  a locked  position  when  the  rear 
trigger  was  pulled.  I installed  a .020  shim 
under  the  front  of  the  guard  and  properly 
tightened  the  front  screw.  Everything  then 
worked  fine. 

This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
points  out  a glaring  mistake;  The  screws 
should  have  been  properly  tightened  be- 
fore zeroing  the  rifle,  not  after.  I had  never 
seen  that  particular  problem  before  but, 
rare  as  it  was,  it  cost  this  hunter  a shot. 

Getting  started  in  muzzleloading  is  not 
just  buying  a rifle,  patches,  lead  balls  and 
two  types  of  black  powder.  It’s  more  com- 
plex than  that.  I believe  the  flintlock  has 
more  built-in  problems  than  centerfire 
outfits. 

The  flint  and  steel  ignition  system  had 
a lifetime  of  some  200  years  before  the 
percussion  cap  arrived  in  the  1800s.  The 
advent  of  the  percussion  cap,  a superior 
ignition  system,  didn’t  cause  the  demise  of 
the  flintlock,  either.  Most  of  the  rifles  used 
in  the  Civil  War  were  flintlocks. 

For  those  new  to  its  use,  the  Achilles 
heel  of  a flintlock  is  its  ignition  system. 
The  flintlock  has  two  ignitions,  and  it  takes 
time  and  practice  to  learn  to  hold  the  sight 
picture  through  both.  First,  we  have  to 


understand  the  makeup  of  the  flint’s  firing 
system.  It’s  not  as  simple  as  it  looks. 

The  flintlock  system  has  a priming  pan 
and  a hole  in  the  side  of  the  barrel  called  the 
touchhole.  Early  flintlocks  had  a hole  drilled 
through  the  barrel  into  the  chamber,  and 
misfires  were  common  because  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  the  flame  to  travel  through  the 
small  hole. 

To  alleviate  this  problem,  a large  hole  is 
now  drilled  and  threaded  for  a touchhole 
bushing.  The  inner  end  of  the  threaded 
bushing  is  counterbored  (funneled  out) 
about  half  its  length.  When  the  main  charge 
is  settled  in  the  chamber  by  bumping  the 
barrel,  some  of  the  powder  fills  this 
counterbore.  This  reduces  the  length  of 
flame  travel  and  makes  for  more  positive 
ignition. 

When  the  flint  strikes  (scrapes,  actu- 
ally) the  frizzen,  tiny  bits  of  molten  metal 
fall  from  the  frizzen  face  into  the  priming 
pan.  These  bits  ignite  the  priming  powder. 

The  resulting  flame  goes  into  the  touch- 
hole  and  sets  off  the  main  powder  charge. 
There  is  a noticeable  delay  between  the 
two  firings,  and  it’s  this  lag  time  that 
defeats  many  novice  flintlock  shooters. 

Also,  make  certain  the  priming  pan  is 
flush  against  the  barrel.  A gap  will  allow 
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the  fine-grained  priming  powder  to  fall 
into  the  lock  and  possibly  discharge  there. 
Remove  and  clean  the  lock  assembly  of- 
ten. 

To  produce  sufficient  sparks,  the  flint 
must  be  pointed  toward  the  center  of  the 
priming  pan  so  the  flint  guides  the  sparks 
directly  onto  the  priming  charge.  The  flint 
must  have  a sharp  bevel  so  that  it  literally 
bites  squarely  into  the  face  of  the  frizzen. 
It  should  strike  high  on  the  frizzen  to  give 
a longer  scraping  area. 

Black  powder  is  denoted  by  its  kernel 
size.  For  instance,  Fg  (g  means  glazed)  is 
a coarse,  cannon  powder.  FFg  is  normally 
used  in  black  powder  shotguns.  FFFg  is 
best  for  the  main  charge  in  muzzleloading 
rifles,  and  FFFFg  is  a very  fine  powder 
suited  for  quick  ignition  in  the  priming 
pan. 


TO  PRODUCE  sufficient  sparks,  the  flint 
should  be  adjusted  to  strike  high  on  the 
frizzen,  above,  to  give  a long  scraping  area. 
For  safety’s  sake,  when  transporting  a 
charged  flintlock  in  a vehicle,  a pipe  cleaner, 
below,  should  be  used  to  plug  the  touchhole 
to  eliminate  any  chance  of  an  accidental 
discharge. 


The  first  mistake  many  beginning 
muzzleloading  shooters  make  is  failing  to 
seat  the  main  charge  properly.  After  pour- 
ing in  the  required  amount  of  powder, 
bump  the  touchhole  section  of  the  barrel 
several  times  with  the  heel  of  your  hand. 
This  does  two  things:  It  settles  the  powder 
charge  evenly  in  the  chamber  section  of  the 
barrel  and,  more  importantly,  helps  ensure 
that  the  counterbored  section  of  the  touch- 
hole  bushing  is  full  of  powder. 

The  second  mistake  is  a tendency  to 
overcharge  the  priming  pan.  While  often 
tempting  to  beginning  muzzleloader  shoot- 
ers, this  actually  works  against  the  shooter. 
The  priming  pan  should  never  be  filled 
above  the  bottom  of  the  touchhole.  It  takes 
only  a pinch  of  powder  in  the  priming  pan 
to  set  off  the  charge  in  the  barrel. 

The  next  step  is  to  place  a patch  lubri- 
cated with  a commercial  lubricant  on  the 
muzzle.  Place  a pure  lead  ball  in  the  center 
of  the  patch  with  the  sprue  up.  The  sprue  is 
the  flat  mark  made  when  excess  lead  was 
cut  from  the  ball  in  the  mold.  Some  com- 
mercial balls  do  not  have  sprue  marks  — 
just  center  them  on  the  patch.  With  the 
stubby  end  of  the  short  starter,  shove  the 
patch  and  ball  into  the  muzzle.  If  bed 
ticking  is  used  for  a patch,  cut  off  the 
excess  cloth. 

Then,  using  the  long  end  of  the  short 
starter,  push  the  patched  ball  a few  inches 
into  the  muzzle.  The  next,  and  most  impor- 
tant, step  is  to  push  the  patched  ball,  with 
the  ramrod,  all  the  way  down  the  barrel  so 
it  rests  firmly  on  the  powder  charge.  Never 
leave  an  air  gap  between  the  patched  ball 
and  powder  charge.  Such  a situation  can 
result  in  dangerously  high  pressures.  It’s 
not  necessary  to  pound  on  the  rod  for 
proper  seating,  though  — that  only  distorts 
the  ball. 

When  you  are  certain  the  patched  ball  is 
seated  firmly  on  the  main  powder  charge, 
draw  a ring  around  the  ramrod  at  the  muzzle. 
On  subsequent  loadings,  the  ring  will  serve 
as  a quick  guide  to  whether  or  not  the  ball 
is  properly  seated  on  the  powder  charge. 

The  patch  is  more  than  just  a lubricated 
seal,  and  proper  thickness  is  important. 
Ideally,  patch  thickness  should  be  deter- 
mined by  trial  and  error  for  each  rifle.  If  a 
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patch  is  too  thick,  loading  is  difficult  — 
especially  in  a dirty  bore.  A patch  that  is 
too  thin  allows  gases  to  escape  around  the 
ball.  Pressure  and  velocity  are  then  lost, 
and  hot  gases  can  burn  away  parts  of  the 
patch.  Because  the  patch  is  subjected  to  a 
great  amount  of  stress,  it  must  be  tough.  If 
you’re  a purist,  it’s  wise  to  stick  with  bed 
ticking. 

Although  the  patch  functions  as  a seal, 
its  primary  purpose  is  to  act  like  a wedge. 
The  patch  grips  the  ball  and  fills  the  grooves 
to  give  the  ball  spin.  A shooter  can  tell  what 
took  place  as  the  ball  traveled  through  the 
bore  by  examining  the  patch.  Heavy  black 
marks  with  white  gaps  between  indicate 
the  patch  was  riding  on  top  of  the  lands. 
Accuracy  will  suffer. 

A properly  fitting  patch  will  have  heavy 
black  marks,  but  the  spaces  in  between  will 
be  darkened  with  powder  residue.  This  is 
proof  the  patch  not  only  touched  the  lands 
(heavy  black  marks)  but  also  filled  the 
grooves  (lighter  marks).  These  telltale  signs 
are  a good  way  to  determine  if  proper  patch 
thickness  is  being  used. 

Let’s  say  bore  diameter  is  .502  inch  and 
groove  diameter  is  .522.  (Note  — a gun- 
smith can  easily  measure  your  bore.)  If  the 
ball  diameter  is  .498,  subtract  .498  from 
.522,  which  gives  a difference  of  .024. 
Since  the  patch  is  on  both  sides  of  the  bore, 
only  half  that  difference  is  needed,  leaving 
.012  inch  for  patch  thickness.  Determining 
patch  thickness  through  this  method  is  not 
guaranteed,  but  it’s  a good  place  to  start. 

Some  hunters  use  the  correct  patch  thick- 
ness for  the  first  shot,  and  then  a thinner 
patch  to  facilitate  loading  in  a dirty  bore. 

Hunters  in  Pennsylvania  are  allowed  to 
carry  a charged  flintlock  in  a vehicle  as 
long  as  no  powder  is  in  the  priming  pan. 
Since  there  is  a remote  possibility  of  an 
accidental  discharge  even  without  powder 
in  the  priming  pan,  it’s  wise  to  stick  a 
toothpick  in  the  touchhole  when  transport- 
ing a charged  flintlock. 

Shooting  a flintlock  brings  other  safety 
considerations,  too.  When  loading,  hold 
the  muzzle  away  from  your  face.  Always 
use  a charge  measure,  one  that  exposes 
only  the  thumb  and  fingers  to  the  muzzle. 
Don’t  dump  charges  straight  from  the  pow- 


der horn;  a piece  of  burning  patch  or  pow- 
der left  in  the  bore  from  a previous  shot 
could  ignite  powder  in  the  horn. 

Each  individual  has  to  determine  his 
own  proper  powder  charge.  Generally, 
powder  charges  from  85  to  95  grains  of 
FFFg  are  adequate  for  deer.  Many  shooters 
go  overboard,  thinking  they’ll  get  more 
velocity  by  going  to  higher  charges,  but 
that’s  a mistake.  Black  powder  doesn’t 
reach  a leveling  off  point  as  charges  are 
increased;  a flintlock  can  be  blown  apart 
with  excessive  powder  charges. 

For  years,  scrubbing  the  bore  with  soapy 
hot  water  was  the  best  method  for  cleaning 
the  black  powder  rifle.  Today,  several 
commercial  solutions  such  as  Shooter’s 
Choice  Black  Powder  Cleaning  Gel  or 
Hoppe’s  No.  9 Plus  Black  Solvent  do  a top 
job  and  in  a lot  less  time.  Black  powder 
residue  left  for  more  than  a few  hours  in  the 
bore  is  harmful. 

Clean  the  barrel  and  touchhole  area 
after  each  hunt.  Remove  the  touchhole 
bushing  frequently  so  it  won’t  freeze  with 
rust  in  the  barrel.  I use  a slight  touch  of 
Shooter’s  Choice  High  Tech  grease  on  the 
bushing’s  thread  to  prevent  this. 

The  best  approach  to  learning  how  to 
shoot  a flintlock  is  practice.  Not  just  one  or 
two  shots  now  and  then  — burn  up  a lot  of 
powder.  It  takes  time  to  learn  how  to  hold 
the  sight  picture  through  both  ignitions. 
It’s  also  wise  to  shoot  from  the  offhand 
position  at  targets  40  to  60  yards  distant. 

The  flintlock  is  a link  with  the  past. 
Don’t  sell  the  flint,  frizzen  and  steel  outfit 
short;  given  half  a chance,  it  will  turn  in  an 
impressive  performance.  It  has  been  doing 
just  that  for  almost  500  years. 
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In  the  wind 


The  world’s  four  largest  countries, 
Russia,  Canada,  China  and  the  United 
States,  recently  met  for  a historic 
conference  on  the  conservation  needs  of 
migratory  birds.  The  conference  was 
held  to  design  and  implement 
conservation  and  recovery  strategies  for 
international  migratory  bird  resources 
shared  by  the  four  nations.  In  addition  to 
national  delegates  and  scientists, 
observers  from  India,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Mongolia,  and  representatives  from 
major  international  bird  conservation 
organizations  also  attended. 

European  fungi  are  in  a catastrophic 
decline  and  may  be  facing  mass 
extinction.  Air  pollution,  a chronic 
problem  on  the  continent,  is  suspected 
to  be  the  major  cause.  A decline  in 
fungus  species  will  likely  have 
disastrous  effects  on  forests;  trees 
depend  on  fungi  to  extend  the  reach  of 
their  roots  and  provide  water  and 
minerals.  Without  fungi,  trees  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  fatal  stress  factors. 

Montana  and  Idaho  researchers  have 
constructed  a computer  model  that  may 
be  able  to  determine  when  a given 
wildlife  species  will  become  extinct. 
Based  on  principles  used  to  predict 
random  stock  market  fluctuations,  the 
model  incorporates  random  variables 
such  as  drought  and  severe  weather. 
According  to  the  model,  the  grizzly  bear 
will  be  extinct  before  2080  and  the 
endangered  whooping  crane  will  recover. 


North  Carolina  has  begun  managing 
roadsides  for  wildlife.  The  roadside 
program  will  enhance  habitat,  especially 
for  species  that  have  been  declining  — 
bobwhite  quail,  rabbit,  cardinal,  eastern 
meadowlark  and  prairie  warbler.  The 
habitat  improvements  include  less 
frequent  mowing  and  the  sowing  of 
native  plants  to  provide  cover.  The 
plantings  are  designed  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  driver’s  view,  and  they  don’t 
include  plant  species  that  attract  larger 
animals  such  as  deer. 

The  animal  rights  movement  has  the 
support  of  two  in  three  teenagers, 
according  to  a recent  Gallup  youth  poll 
reported  in  Outdoor  Life.  The  survey 
indicates  that  41  percent  of  teens  polled 
support  the  movement  “ very  much”  and 
26  percent  are  “somewhat  in  favor  of 
it.”  Only  14  percent  of  those  polled 
indicated  they  were  strongly  opposed  to 
animal  rights  philosophy. 

An  Iowa  conservation  initiative  was 
recently  honored  with  an  award  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  that 
recognizes  excellence  in  work  toward  a 
cleaner  environment.  The  state’s 
initiative  resulted  in  farmers  using  20 
percent  less  nitrogen  — without  a drop  in 
crop  yield.  Apart  from  the  environmental 
benefits  of  reduced  fertilizer  use  (which 
was  cut  by  more  than  650,000  tons  since 
1985),  the  energy  savings  realized  from 
the  decrease  in  nitrogen  production 
amounted  to  more  than  300  million 
gallons  of  diesel  fuel. 

Ducks  Unlimited  enhanced  261,522 
acres  of  North  American  habitat  during 
1991  — a record  for  the  organization. 

In  addition,  the  group  secured  another 
267,779  acres  for  future  habitat 
development.  Much  of  DU’s  work  is 
conducted  under  the  parameters  of  the 
North  American  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan. 


Answers:  F,  E,  I,  J,  G,  D,  B,  C,  A, 
H 
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On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bear 

Two  years  in  the  making,  based  on  the  most 
exhaustive  and  comprehensive  black  bear  research 
conducted  in  North  America,  On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears  is  a most  entertaining 
and  informative  video  production  on  Pennsyl- 
vania’s premier  big  game  animal.  Hosted  by  Gary 
Alt  and  photographed  by  Game  Commission 
videographer  Hal  Korber,  this  100-minute  video 
will  appeal  to  all  wildlife  enthusiasts.  It  costs 
$29.95,  delivered.  Order  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife  patches  have  proven  to  be 
extremely  popular  over  the  years.  The  first  two  in  the  collect- 
ible series,  the  osprey  and  river  otter,  issued  in  1982  and  ’83, 
respectively,  sold  out  quickly,  and  supplies  are  limited  for  the 
remaining  patches.  Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  WTFW 
patches  — and  fine  art  prints  — are  used  to  support  nongame 
wildlife  research  and  management  programs.  Patches  cost 
$3  each,  delivered.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797. 
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10th  Anniversary  Waterfowl  Stamp 

“Beaver  Pond  Canadas”  by  renowned  Pennsylvania  wildlife 
artist  Bob  Sopchick  is  the  10th  “duck”  stamp  offered  by  the 
Game  Commission.  Funds  derived  from  stamp  and  print  sales 
are  used  for  wetland  acquisition,  habitat  development  and 
waterfowl-related  education  programs.  Stamps  cost  $5.50 
each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four,  and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of 
ten,  delivered.  For  a savings,  the  cost  of  five  or  more  10-stamp 
sheets,  in  any  combination  of  years,  is  $40  per  sheet.  The  1990 
stamps  will  be  available  through  December  1992,  at  which 
time  all  remaining  supplies  will  be  destroyed. 

Stamps  are  available  at  the  Game  Commission  Harrisburg 
headquarters,  region  offices,  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Areas,  and  at  participating  hunting 
license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  A limited  edition  of 
signed  and  numbered  prints  of  this  design  are  available 
from  art  dealers  and  galleries. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Before  We  Lose  all  the  Pieces 

IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  the  fact  so  many  world  leaders  were,  in  many  respects,  able  to 
put  their  economic  and  political  differences  aside  and  discuss  environmental  prob- 
lems represents  a ray  of  hope  that  environmental  issues  may  get  some  desperately  needed 
attention. 

While  these  extremely  complex  issues  certainly  need  to  be  addressed  on  a global 
scale,  a great  deal  needs  to  be  done  on  national,  state  and  local  levels,  as  well. 

The  essence  of  the  conference  in  Brazil  was  about  biodiversity  and  how  people  and 
nations  around  the  world  must  work  together  to  protect  all  remaining  species  of  plants 
and  animals.  Easier  said  than  actually  defined,  biodiversity  represents  how  all  organisms 
are  interrelated  and  function  as  a unit.  One  step  further,  the  more  species  there  are,  the 
healthier  and  more  stable  the  functioning  unit,  or  ecosystem,  is. 

Biodiversity  is  not  an  issue  limited  to  South  American  rain  forests.  At  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  PGC  biologist  Jerry  Hassinger  spoke 
about  biodiversity  in  Pennsylvania.  Quoting  from  Aldo  Leopold,  Hassinger  began  by 
saying,  "The  first  rule  of  tinkering  is  to  save  all  the  pieces.  Every  animal  and  plant  has 
an  inherent  value  to  the  planet’s  diversity;  the  only  truly  useless  species  is  one  that  has 
become  extinct.” 

Hassinger  went  on  to  say  that  in  Pennsylvania  those  “pieces”  include  64  mammals, 
208  breeding  birds  plus  70  common  migrants,  36  amphibians,  37  reptiles,  159  fish, 
10,000  invertebrates,  2,300  vascular  plants,  and  hundreds  of  mosses,  fungi,  algae, 
protists  and  other  non-vascular  plants.  In  all,  Pennsylvania  supports  more  than  13,000 
species. 

Little,  however,  is  actually  known  about  these  organisms.  Where  they  are  found,  in 
what  abundance,  or  whether  their  populations  are  increasing,  decreasing  or  stable  are 
fundamental  questions  that  for  the  most  part  remain  unanswered.  While  ospreys,  eagles, 
otters,  peregrine  falcons  and  a few  other  high-profile  species  have  benefited  from 
recovery  projects  here,  the  needs  of  most  plants  and  animals  are  being  ignored. 

In  1985  the  Pennsylvania  Biological  Survey  (PBS)  — a team  of  federal,  state  and 
private  resource  specialists  — published  Species  of  Special  Concern , a status  report  on 
Pennsylvania's  fish  and  wildlife.  Briefly,  the  report  states  that  173  species  are  no  longer 
found  in  Pennsylvania.  Another  386  species  are  considered  endangered  or  threatened. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  most  feasible  way  to  protect  Pennsylvania’s  biodiversity  — 
the  pieces  — is  by  managing  key  habitats,  especially  on  public  lands,  while  the 
organisms  are  still  common.  More  recently,  the  PBS  reported  that  to  adequately  conserve 
and  maintain  our  wild  heritage  for  future  generations,  an  investment  of  $13  million  a year 
for  several  years  would  be  necessary.  This  money  would  be  needed  for  research, 
inventories,  management,  education  and  habitat  acquisition. 

On  the  surface,  $13  million  may  seem  exorbitant.  But  considering  that  in  1985 
Pennsylvanians  spent  $451  million  on  watching,  feeding,  studying  and  otherwise 
enjoying  wildlife,  $13  million,  an  investment  of  only  3 percent,  seems  very  modest. 

Sportsmen,  through  license  fees,  have  sustained  our  fish  and  wildlife  base  for  the  past 
century  and  more.  But  for  carrying  on  through  the  next  century,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
worldwide,  more  people  are  going  to  have  to  start  sharing  the  load.  And  while 
environmental  costs  may  seem  high  over  the  short  term,  they’re  no  doubt  paltry 
compared  to  the  long-term  expenses  that  inevitably  will  be  borne  by  future  genera- 
tions. — Bob  Mitchell 


woodchuck 

Bonanza 


Groundhogs  aren't  exactly  welcomed 
by  farmers,  but  hunters  often  are.  And 
when  chucks  take  to  soybean  fields , semi- 
circular feeding  patterns  can  help  hunters  locate  the  depre- 
dating varmints.  — By  Dave  Cooper 


QUICKLY  NOW,  give  me  the  name  of 
a hunter’s  best  friend.  Is  it  his  prize 
hound  or  setter,  his  best  hunting  buddy,  or 
is  it  the  American  farmer?  In  my  opinion, 
the  latter  choice  wins  hands  down.  With- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  farmer,  who 
makes  available  millions  of  acres  of 
huntable  land,  our  sport  as  we  know  it 
would  not  exist. 

Not  only  do  farmers  provide  places  to 
hunt,  but  I’ve  found  that  they  will,  in  most 
cases,  tell  you  where  to  hunt  once  you  get 
there.  Just  ask,  and  more  often  than  not 
they'll  gladly  direct  you  to  the  most  pro- 
ductive hunting  spots  on  their  farms  — 


where  the  game  is  most  likely  to  be  found, 
or  the  field  where  the  8-point  buck  has  been 
actively  feeding. 

Last  summer  I was  once  again  reminded 
of  just  how  fortunate  I am  to  have  friends 
who  make  a living  from  the  soil.  I had  just 
finished  mowing  the  lawn  one  evening 
when  the  telephone  rang. 

It  was  Norman  Steck,  a farmer  of  my 
acquaintance. 

“Hi,  Norm.  How's  it  goin’?” 

“Fine,  Dave,  except  for  one  thing:  my 
farm’s  being  overrun  with  woodchucks. 
Could  you  come  over  and  shoot  a few  for 
me.” 
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Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 


I told  him  I'd  be  glad  to. 

“Great.  Stop  by  the  house  tomorrow 
morning  and  I’ll  show  you  where  to  find 
’em.” 

Now  that’s  the  kind  of  phone  call  every 
dedicated  chuck  hunter  dreams  of  receiv- 
ing. 

Norm’s  farm,  named  “Windswept,”  sits 
atop  more  than  300  acres  of  fertile  land 
where  he  grows  a variety  of  crops  to  feed 
his  Hereford  beef  cattle.  Located  in  the 
gently  rolling  hills  of  central  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  open  fields,  fencerows  and  wooded 
edges  make  ideal  woodchuck  habitat.  I had 
hunted  deer  and  rabbits  there,  but  not 
groundhogs. 

The  next  day  I met  Norm,  hopped  into 
his  pickup,  and  rode  with  him  toward 
familiar  fields  on  the  hillside  above  his 
barn.  To  my  surprise,  he  drove  past  the 
clover  and  alfalfa  and  stopped  beside  an- 
other crop  field. 

“Those  ornery  woodchucks  are  destroy- 
ing my  soybeans,  Dave,”  he  said. 

Were  they  ever.  Plants  on  the  edge  of 
the  rectangular-shaped  field  had  been 
nipped  to  the  ground,  ruined.  Leaves  of 
many  other  plants  had  likewise  been 
chewed. 

“See  what  1 mean?  I’d  appreciate  it  if 
you'd  thin  the  critters  out  for  me  before  this 
field  is  a total  loss.  Don’t  worry  about 


stepping  on  the  plants;  there’s  plenty  of 
room  to  walk  between  the  rows.” 

That  evening  I sat  in  a mowed  hayfield 
overlooking  the  soybeans.  From  this  van- 
tage point  I could  see  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other.  The  shots,  if  and  when 
they  came,  ranged  from  1 00  to  300  yards  — 
well  within  the  capabilities  of  my 
Remington  22-250. 

I had  been  there  only  a short  time  when 
a large  chuck  came  waddling  out  of  the 
woods  and  quickly  headed  for  one  of  the 
remaining  plants.  The  range  was  about  175 
yards  and  slightly  downhill.  I held  the 
crosshairs  a bit  low  on  the  shoulder,  allow- 
ing for  the  downward  angle,  and  touched 
off  the  shot. 

At  the  report,  the  chuck  dropped  in  its 
tracks.  His  tail  waved  in  the  air  for  a 
moment  — a sure  sign  of  a good  hit  — 
then  he  lay  still. 

Without  moving  from  my  hillside  site, 
I fired  10  shots  and  killed  eight  chucks 
before  calling  it  quits  for  the  day.  This 
soybean  field  was  truly  a varmint  hunting 
hotspot  — a genuine  woodchuck  bonanza. 

Since  that  day,  I’ve  found  that  hunting 
woodchucks  over  bean  fields  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  for  good  reason.  Soybeans 
attract  woodchucks  like  honey  brings  in 
bears.  The  chucks  just  can’t  seem  to  resist 
the  tender  young  shoots  of  growing  soy- 


WOODCHUCKS  are  attracted  to  soybean  fields  like  steel  to  a magnet  — making  for  some 
great  hunting.  Many  farmers  are  more  than  happy  to  have  hunters  remove  these  pests,  but 
after  obtaining  permission  hunters  should  be  careful  not  to  trample  plants. 
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bean  plants.  Unfortunately,  the  damage 
they  cause  can  be  quite  extensive. 

Three  years  ago,  Norm  planted  a 15- 
acre  field  with  soybeans;  five  acres  were 
destroyed,  mostly  by  marauding  ground- 
hogs. Given  the  1986  average  price  per 
bushel  of  $4.67,  and  an  average  harvest  of 
40  bushels  per  acre,  his  loss  in  just  that  field 
was  more  than  $900. 

Farmers  in  our  area  have  resorted  to 
extreme  measures  to  decrease  chuck  popu- 
lations to  manageable  numbers.  One  inge- 
nious farmer  hired  the  local  fire  depart- 
ment to  pump  water  into  chuck  dens  near 
his  crop  fields  in  an  attempt  to  flush  out  the 
chucks.  Efforts  like  that  bring  mixed  re- 
sults: some  dens  will  no  longer  host  ground- 
hogs; many  others  will  show  signs  of  activ- 
ity within  a few  weeks’  time, 

That’s  where  the  varmint  hunter  comes 
into  the  picture.  In  years  past,  I had  always 
considered  soybean  fields  to  be  off  limits 
to  hunting.  I didn’t  think  farmers  would 
appreciate  me  walking  through  their 
unharvested  fields, whether  I was  hunting 
woodchucks  or  not.  However,  I found  that 
most  farmers  welcomed  me  when  I asked 
to  hunt  groundhogs  over  bean  fields  on 
their  land.  With  the  correct  approach, 
sportsmen  can  obtain  permission  to  hunts 
lots  of  territory. 

When  seeking  permission,  assure  the 
farmer  that  you  won’t  trample  his  crops  — 
then  make  sure  you  don’t.  Tiptoe  into  the 
bean  fields  to  retrieve  every  chuck  you 
shoot,  and  then  tiptoe  back  out.  Use  com- 
mon sense:  if  there’s  any  question  as  to 
whether  you  can  walk  between  rows  with- 
out stepping  on  plants,  don’t  hunt  there. 
Hunt  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  when 
the  soybeans  are  in  their  early  stages  of 
growth.  After  the  plants  are  large  and 
bushy,  find  another  spot.  Ask  for  directions 
to  the  fields  where  most  of  the  damage  is 
taking  place,  but  don’t  expect  the  farmer  to 
take  you  there;  they're  awfully  busy. 

When  scouting  new  fields  (those 
planted  along  open  woods  and  hedgerows 
are  best)  wait  along  the  field  edges  and 
look  for  plants  that  have  been  browsed. 
The  leaves  will  be  nipped  from  the  stems, 
leaving  bare  stalks  or  shortening  whole 
plants.  Some  areas  may  no  longer  have 


plants,  chucks  having  eaten  them  right  to 
the  ground.  These  bare  areas,  circling  out- 
ward from  the  field  edge  15  feet  or  more, 
will  stand  out  like  a sore  thumb  when 
viewed  from  a distance. 

After  you’ve  scouted  a field,  and  you 
know  where  the  chucks  are  most  likely  to 
appear,  you’re  in  business.  Position  your- 
self to  see  as  much  of  the  browsed  area  as 
possible.  Hunt  there  mornings  and  eve- 
nings when  the  chucks  are  most  likely  to  be 
actively  feeding. 

Woodchuck  hunters  are  required  by  law 
to  wear  fluorescent  orange  hats,  but 
nonhunters  aren’t.  Always  positively  iden- 
tify your  target.  Never  shoot  at  chucks  near 
the  horizon  or  in  the  vicinity  of  buildings  or 
farm  animals.  Keep  the  sport  a safe  one. 

Accurate  and  Flat-Shooting 

Any  accurate,  flat-shooting  rifle  is  a 
good  choice  for  groundhogs.  I shoot  a 
Model  700  Remington  22-250  Varmint 
Special  with  a 1 Ox  Leupold  scope.  A Harris 
bipod  makes  for  a steady  rifle  rest  on  long 
shots.  Matthew,  my  15-year-old  son  and 
favorite  hunting  partner,  has  had  great 
success  with  his  Remington  Model  788  in 
243  caliber.  With  this  rifle,  Bushnell  3-9x 
scope  and  Harris  bipod,  he  doesn’t  often 
miss  — and  frequently  outshoots  his  dad. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a real  challenge, 
use  a 22  rimfire  or  bow  and  try  stalking 
within  range  of  a feeding  chuck.  It’s  not 
easy,  but  it  sure  is  fun  to  try. 

Carry  a good  pair  of  binoculars.  Chucks 
often  pause  at  field’s  edge  in  thick  cover  to 
scan  the  area  for  danger.  If  you  spot  them 
by  using  your  binoculars,  you'll  have  time 
to  get  into  position  and  prepare  to  shoot 
when  they  decide  the  coast  is  clear.  Once 
they  enter  the  field,  you'll  have  little  diffi- 
culty seeing  or  sighting  on  them  among  the 
low-lying  soybean  plants. 

Hunting  woodchucks  over  soybean 
fields  is  both  productive  and  enjoyable.  It 
provides  the  makings  for  a tasty  meal, 
offers  in-the-field  training  for  youngsters, 
and  helpful  practice  for  both  novice  hunt- 
ers and  veterans.  Also,  you’ll  be  doing  the 
farmer  a favor  by  removing  a destructive 
animal.  Give  it  a try,  and  you,  too,  may 
discover  your  own  woodchuck  bonanza. 
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Deer,  Tea  and  Ti-Tree 


A Potter  County  native  crosses  the  Pacific  to  find 
that  hunting  is,  well,  hunting,  no  matter  where  you 
go  — even  if  it's  New  Zealand. 


By  Diana  S.  Berger 


1SAT  DOWN  and  took  a swig  of  pineapple  juice.  It  was  the  only 
thing  remotely  tropical  on  that  lonely  cold  Potter  County  ridge 
where  the  gray  and  leafless  tree  trunks  stood  like  sentinels.  The  sun 
shone  on  a light  cover  of  snow,  but  the  air  was  bright  with  the  cold. 

I was  still  not  used  to  being  home  after  months  of  backpacking  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  I figured  the  weather  in  the  mid- 
January  flintlock  season  would  snap  me  back  to  reality  as  quickly  as 
anything.  Nevertheless,  I couldn’t  help  thinking  about  my  last  deer 
hunt.  It  was  only  two  weeks  earlier  but  half  a world  away. 

Everything  is  done  over  tea  in  the  British  Commonwealth  Pacific 
island  nation  of  New  Zealand,  and  discussing  a deer  hunting  trip  was 
no  exception.  My  64-year-old  guide,  Ken,  was  a small,  wiry  old 
bushman,  about  5 foot  4 and  125  pounds.  “I’m  only  nine  stone,”  he’d 
grin.  “That’s  why  I kin  sneak  up  on  those  donkeys  (his  term  for  a big 
buck).” 

Over  the  clink  of  cups  he  quizzed  me  on  my  favorite  calibers,  and 
he  beamed  an  affectionate  grin  that  overflowed  from  his  small  bright 
blue  eyes  when  he  heard  the  answer.  “The  30-06  is  the  only  deer  rifle,” 
he  agreed,  bobbing  his  head  up  and  down.  “I’m  so  pleased  that  I’ll  let 
you  use  mine.” 

Before  long  we  were  heading  for  Whirinaki  Forest,  in  the  west- 
central  part  of  the  North  Island,  in  Ken's  enormous  old  Holden  station 
wagon.  It  was  crammed  so  full  of  jackets,  sleeping  bags,  food,  camp 
stools,  rifles,  ammo  and  cameras  that  I wondered  if  we  were  going  to 
be  hunting  for  weeks  instead  of  only  the  two  days  we  had  discussed. 

The  station  wagon  jolted  over  gravel  roads  that  got  rougher  and 
rougher,  and  were  in  some  places  washed  out  altogether.  But  Ken 
drove  through  it  all  in  a cloud  of  dust,  hardly  slowing  down,  talking 
nonstop  about  deer  he’d  bagged  and  wanting  to  know  what  hunting 
was  like  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  last  he  pulled  the  Holden  off  the  road  and  leaped  out,  brimming 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  chase.  1 looked  around.  The  country  was 
hardly  what  I was  accustomed  to  hunting.  It  was  a sunny,  warm,  late 
spring  afternoon  filled  with  all  kinds  of  unfamiliar,  melodious  bird 
songs  coming  from  the  trees. 
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Dressed  in  a T-shirt  and  jeans,  I loaded 
the  ’06  and  studied  the  terrain.  There  were 
low  hills  and  shallow  ravines  covered  in 
lush  green  temperate-rainforest  vegetation. 
The  dust  settling  on  me  from  the  road  was 
coarse  and  chalky. 

Ken  squatted  down  and  drew  a map  in 
the  dirt,  his  grinning  face  looking  up  at  me 
from  under  a faded  little 
crocheted  beanie;  his  ears 
stuck  out  on  either  side 
like  a leprechaun.  He  wore 
a flannel  shirt  tucked  into 
his  shorts,  from  which  his 
skinny  legs  could  power 
him  tirelessly  through  the 
thick  underbrush. 

I listened  carefully  as 
he  explained  the  road  I 
was  to  walk  in  on,  and  I 
fortified  my  pockets  with 
the  local  version  of  a 
granola  bar. 

“Lots  of  luck,  mate 
he  whispered  hoarsely  before  heading  off 
jubilantly  through  the  bush,  leaving  me  to 
make  my  way  quietly  up  the  narrow  dirt 
track. 

• 

I turned  up  the  collar  of  my  blaze- 
orange  hunting  jacket  and  started  off  along 
the  ridge,  looking  down  the  side  hill,  think- 
ing how  Ken  would  find  it  strange  to  wear 
such  a color  and  clip  a license  to  his  back. 
I could  see  a long  way  down  the 
mountainside,  the  only  ground  vegetation 
being  the  scattered  twisted  shrubs  of  bare 
mountain  laurel  between  the  leafless  trunks. 
A deer  would  stand  out  quite  well  against 
the  snow,  I thought,  as  I glassed  the  area 
with  binoculars.  I paid  special  attention  to 
a stand  of  hemlock,  a place  I knew  deer 
would  often  bed  during  the  day. 

• 

New  Zealand  has  no  native  mammals, 
except  a single  species  of  bat.  Long  an 
isolated  island,  it  has  evolved  many  unique 
species  of  rain  forest  vegetation  and  flight- 
less birds  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
Settlers  from  Europe  in  the  19th  century, 
succumbing  probably  to  a bout  of  home- 
sickness, formed  “acclimatization  societ- 
ies” dedicated  to  importing  and  releasing 


animals  that  graced  the  forests  and  fields  of 
their  home. 

European  red  deer  and  sika  deer  were 
some  of  the  first  to  arrive.  Wapiti  from 
Canada;  tahr  and  chamois  from  the 
Himalayas;  opossums  from  Australia;  rab- 
bits, hares  and  even  starlings  from  merry 
old  England  followed. 

The  settlers  felt  more 
at  home,  hut  the  native 
New  Zealand  bush  had 
grown  up  in  the  complete 
absence  of  such  species. 
Opossums  ate  the  treetops, 
deer  browsed  the  new 
growth,  rabbits  ate  the 
grass  and  small  shrubs, 
and  the  unique  native  for- 
est began  to  die  back. 

Then  cats,  ferrets, 
stoats  and  weasels  were 
introduced  to  control  rab- 
bits and  mice,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  found  the 
New  Zealand  ground  birds  easier  prey. 

Today’s  New  Zealanders  are  well  aware 
of  the  threat  these  introduced  animals  pose 
to  their  native  bush,  and  are  only  too  happy 
to  see  hunters  helping  to  control  their 
numbers.  As  a result.  New  Zealand  has 
very  few  hunting  restrictions:  there  are  no 
seasons  or  bag  limits  on  most  game  ani- 
mals. The  woods  aren’t  flooded  with  hunt- 
ers at  any  particular  time,  and  most  hunters 
don’t  wear  blaze  orange. 

With  a firearms  permit  or  a guide,  and 
a permit  to  enter  national  forest  land  if  you 
wish  to  hunt  there,  a hunter  may  try  his  luck 
nearly  anywhere  in  the  country  any  time  he 
wants  without  much  fuss.  It’s  a forest  with 
no  poisonous  reptiles  and  no  dangerous 
animals  except  the  introduced  wild  pig. 

That  was  some  comfort,  but  it  took 
some  time  for  my  eyes  to  adjust  to  this 
strange  tangle  of  vegetation,  and  I looked 
hard  on  either  side  of  the  road,  a little 
worried  that  I'd  miss  seeing  a deer  in  all 
this  dense  growth.  It  didn’t  take  long, 
however,  before  I was  able  to  pick  out  the 
basic  types  of  vegetation  and  separate  them 
from  what  might  be  wildlife. 

We  were  hunting  in  what  New  Zeal- 
anders would  refer  to  as  a beech  forest, 


Long  an  isolated 
island , New 
Zealand  evolved 
unique  rain  forest 
vegetation  and 
flightless  bird 
species  found  no- 
where else  in  the 
world. 
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although  the  trees  didn’t  look  quite  like 
what  I would  call  beech  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  were  giant  ferns  and  cabbage  trees 
(which  look  something  like  the  cartoon 
trees  in  a Dr.  Seuss  book),  tall  tufts  of  grass, 
vinelike  clovers  and  a brushy  sort  of  plant  — 
the  blue-gray  flowering  ti-tree. 

This  forest  bordered  on  an  area  that  had 
been  heavily  logged,  and  clearcuts  all 
around  were  in  various  stages  of  succes- 
sion, some  full  of  low  brush  or  ti-tree,  and 
others  planted  in  small  pines.  Much  of  the 
surrounding  timber  had  been  cut  and  re- 
placed with  a plantation  of  radiata  pine, 
something  like  red  pine  and  suitable  for 
New  Zealand's  huge  logging  industry. 

Ken  said  the  deer  preferred  the  native 
forest  for  browsing  but  found  cover  in  the 
planted  pines.  I thought  of  the  hemlocks  at 
home  and  it  made  perfect  sense,  as  did 
hunting  in  the  clearcuts,  which  deer  all 
over  the  world  seem  to  regard  as  banquet 
tables  prepared  just  for  them. 

• 

I couldn’t  see  any  deer  bedded  in  the 
hemlock,  so  I headed  for  the  top  of  the  hill, 
which  had  been  slashed,  replanted  and 
surrounded  with  a deer  fence  that  the  deer 
seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to.  My  feet 
crunched  on  the  snow,  and  three  deer  ex- 
ploded out  of  the  trees  ahead  of  me,  bound- 
ing away  with  white  flags  waving. 

I grinned  as  I thought  how  Ken  would 
have  put  it.  “Couldn’t  get  a shot  ‘cause 
them  donkeys  were  facing  me  bum  on,”  he 
recalled  in  one  story.  I couldn't  either,  and 
I watched  the  deer’s  “bums”  disappear  into 
the  woods. 

• 

I didn’t  see  many  deer,  but  tangible 
evidence  of  the  New  Zealand  rabbit  prob- 
lem was  hopping  around  me  at  every  turn. 
I saw  hares  zipping  past  and  the  smaller 
rabbits  stopping  to  nibble  on  bits  of  clover. 
When  I met  Ken,  I commented  that  I had 
never  seen  so  many  rabbits.  For  answer,  he 
pulled  a 22  rifle  out  of  the  Holden  and  we 
spent  half  an  hour  or  so  chasing  bunnies.  It 

AS  IS  THE  CASE  with  so  many  of  man’s 
attempts  to  change  his  environment,  the 
introduction  of  the  rabbit  to  New  Zealand 
wreaked  havoc  on  a fragile  ecosystem. 


was  great  fun,  and  even  with  the  thick 
brush  it  wasn't  very  difficult  because  of  the 
large  numbers. 

The  New  Zealand  Agricultural  Pest 
Board  would  have  approved  as  I laid  a 
couple  rabbits  across  the  back  seat  of  the 
car,  but  it  was  inching  toward  twilight, 
time  for  some  serious  deer  hunting.  We  got 
back  in  the  car  and  headed  for  an  area  Ken 
had  in  mind  for  the  evening.  There  was  no 
law  to  say  we  couldn’t  hunt  all  night,  if  our 
flashlights  (or  “torches”)  held  out. 

Instead  of  “bucks”  and  “does,"  the  New 
Zealanders  use  the  European  terms  “stag” 
and  "hind"  for  male  and  female  deer.  "The 
hinds  are  hiding  back  in  the  native  bush 
with  their  fawns  this  time  of  year,”  Ken 
explained  to  me  as  we  barreled  along  the 
dirt  road  in  the  old  station  wagon.  "But 
there  should  be  some  nice  stags,  still  in  the 
velvet,  out  feeding  tonight.” 

Barely  had  he  spoken  when  my  vision 
was  filled  with  a scene  I will  never  forget. 
An  enormous  stag  leaped  onto  the  road  in 
front  of  us.  He  was  big  even  for  the  average 
red  stag,  which  runs  about  300  pounds.  His 
antlers,  at  least  eight  points,  stood  nearly 
straight  up  between  his  ears,  reaching  for 
the  sky.  His  coat  was  a beautiful  chestnut 
red. 
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There  was  a moment  of  confused  panic 
as  Ken  and  the  stag  both  put  on  their  brakes 
simultaneously,  both  skidding  sideways  in 
the  road  in  clouds  of  dust.  The  stag  recov- 
ered first  and  with  one  more  bound,  disap- 
peared into  the  brush  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  Before  the  car  had  even  stopped 
we  were  both  out  of  it,  feeding  shells  into 
our  rifles. 

“They  don't  get  much  better,”  Ken 
whispered,  practically  jumping  up  and 
down.  We  left  the  car  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  both  doors  standing  open,  and 
plunged  into  the  bush  after  the  stag. 

It  would  be  perhaps  more  accurate  to 
say  Ken  plunged  after  the  stag.  I plunged 
after  Ken.  The  bush  looked  impenetrable 
in  that  vicinity,  with  a combination  of 
medium-size  pines  and  thick  underbrush, 
much  of  it  full  of  prickers.  The  old  bush- 
man  snaked  through  it  incredibly  fast,  find- 
ing tiny  holes  and  nearly  invisible  deer 
paths.  Once  he  stopped  and  gripped  my 
arm  excitedly. 

“Look!”  he  exclaimed.  My  heart  in  my 
throat,  I searched  for  what  he  saw,  but  I 
couldn’t  see  more  than  10  feet  ahead.  “Feet 
marks,  aye?!”  He  had,  somehow,  found  the 
stag’s  trail. 

Barely  noticing  the  branches  that  raked 
our  faces  and  bending  low,  crawling  on  our 
bellies  under  especially  low  boughs,  we 
kept  on  the  trail.  From  his  tracks,  the  big 
stag  had  not  slowed  down  and  was  still 
bounding  fast.  I wondered  how  he  could  do 
it  in  this  brush,  but  he  was  much  better 
equipped  for  it  than  I was. 

We  stayed  on  the  trail  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  until  we  came  out  to  a steep  wash. 
There,  in  the  loose  talus  slope,  the  stag’s 
tracks  intermixed  with  a number  of  others 
that  went  all  directions,  quickly  lost  in  the 
chalky  pumice  rock. 

I knew  we  weren’t  going  to  find  the  stag 
this  way.  Ken  stopped  to  consider.  Eventu- 
ally we  decided  to  make  camp  on  a flat  just 
above  this  one,  since  it  was  getting  dark, 
and  circle  around  the  pines  from  the  back 


THE  KIWI,  a ground  bird,  is  New  Zealand’s 
national  emblem.  Many  native  birds  were 
easy  marks  for  predators  introduced  to 
control  other  imported  animals. 


in  search  of  the  deer  tonight.  My  adrena- 
line was  finally  getting  back  to  normal  as 
we  headed  for  the  car.  To  my  relief,  it  was 
still  sitting  untouched  in  the  road.  It  was 
nice  to  be  in  a country  with  such  a small 
population. 

As  we  set  up  camp  and  Ken  brewed 
some  tea  (naturally)  over  a portable  gas 
burner,  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  of 
New  Zealand  came  to  join  us.  A gray-and- 
white  fantail  lit  on  a branch  nearby,  spread- 
ing out  its  lovely  black  and  white  tail  to 
show  me  how  it  got  its  name. 

The  harsh  “keer-keer”  I heard  in  the 
distance  was,  according  to  Ken,  the  large, 
dark  blue  tui  bird.  A New  Zealand  falcon 
drifted  overhead,  searching  the  hills  for  its 
evening  meal.  As  darkness  fell  I wondered 
if  a light  scratching  in  the  brush  nearby  was 
a kiwi,  the  ground  bird  that  is  New  Zealand’ s 
national  emblem. 

Hunting  until  about  1 1 that  evening 
produced  no  deer,  but  I watched  the  sun 
turn  the  sky  a deep  blue  edged  with  red  over 
an  unbroken  visage  of  pine  forest  and  ti- 
tree  gullies.  The  native  trees  turned  a vivid 
yellow-green.  That  night  as  I prepared  for 
bed  there  was  a screechy  cry  a little  like  a 
raccoon,  and  a furry  red  ball  scurried  past 
my  feet. 

It  was  the  imported  Australian  opos- 
sum, an  animal  that,  like  many  Aussie 
animals,  looks  like  a cross  between  several 
animals  and  not  much  like  the  critter  we 
call  opossum  in  Pennsylvania.  This  one 
looked  a little  like  a red  fox  and  a little  like 
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a raccoon,  and  had  a big  furry  tail.  "That’s 
what’s  eating  all  our  native  forest,”  Ken 
contended.  “Not  the  deer.”  He  pursued  the 
possum  unsuccessfully  for  a few  minutes 
with  his  22  rifle. 

Later  over  tea  in  chipped  camping  mugs, 
and  the  next  day  as  we  returned,  deerless, 
to  Ken’s  North  Island  hometown  of 
Rotorua,  he  told  me  of  whitetail  hunting  on 
Stewart  Island,  the  southernmost  and  least 
populated  of  New  Zealand's  three  main 
islands.  He  assured  me  that  another  couple 
days  of  hunting,  if  he  had  the  time  to  take 
me,  would  have  yielded  a nice  stag.  “Havta 
give  them  donkeys  a fair  go,”  he  said  with 
a grin.  "They're  not  easy  to  hunt  this  time 
of  year.” 

I was  far  from  being  disappointed, 
though.  In  two  days  of  hunting  I learned  as 
much  about  the  flora,  fauna,  weather,  ge- 
ography and  even  people  of  New  Zealand 
as  I did  in  the  rest  of  my  two-month  stay. 


Hunting,  I decided,  has  to  be  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  experience  a different  country.  As 
Ken  continued  his  entertaining  tales,  I 
knew  that  someday  I'd  be  back  to  get  that 
big  red  stag,  or  one  just  like  it. 

• 

Back  in  Potter  County  I turned  up  the 
collar  of  my  blaze-orange  jacket  against 
the  January  chill  and  checked  the  powder 
charge.  As  I headed  up  the  steep  hill  I 
thought  that  Ken  was  probably  snaking  his 
way  through  his  beloved  native  forest  in 
shirt  sleeves  and  shorts,  sweating  under  the 
hot  southern  hemisphere  sun. 

He  had  said  there  was  nothing  like 
hunting  your  home  territory  — the  places 
you  knew  best.  I decided  he  was  right  and 
grinned  to  myself  as  I thought  that  even 
though  it  was  1 9 hours  away  by  plane.  New 
Zealand  didn't  seem  so  far  away  when  I 
remembered  that,  right  now,  old  Ken  is 
deer  hunting  too. 
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From  the  Blinds  at 
Middle  Creek 


IT  WAS  ONLY  MINUTES  after  the 
crack  of  dawn  when  the  first  shots 
echoed  across  the  fields  and  stirred  us  to 
attention. 

We  pulled  the  netting  down  over  our 
faces,  peered  through  the  opening  of  the  pit 
blind,  and  waited  motionless  for  some 
telltale  signs  in  the  sky.  Nothing  appeared, 
but  there  was  no  question  about  it.  We  were 
pumped  up,  primed  and  anxious  to  bag  our 
first  Canada  goose,  that  wily  creature  oth- 
erwise known  as  Branta  canadensis. 

Pit  blind  No.  26,  the  one  I’d  drawn 
earlier  in  the  morning,  was  far  more  com- 
fortable and  spacious  than  we  expected.  Of 
oak  construction,  it  was  settled  neatly  atop 
the  knoll  of  a cleanly  cropped  feeding 
field,  giving  us  a perfect  vantage  point  for 
shooting  in  almost  every  direction.  The 
sliding  roof  was  camouflaged  to  match  the 
landscape  and  the  stony  base  and  wooden 
bench  were  1 uxuries  y ou  seldom  find  afield. 

Clean  and  neat,  with  several  goose  feath- 
ers from  a previous  hunt  just  to  add  incen- 
tive, the  blind  provided  a certain  sense  of 
security,  even  well-being,  to  three  neo- 
phytes wandering  into  the  world  of  big- 
bird  waterfowling  for  the  first  time. 


It  was  Thursday,  December  5,  1991, 
and  we’d  arrived  at  the  visitors  center 
about  5:30  a.m.,  according  to  instructions 
on  the  reservation  I’d  been  sent  some  six 
weeks  before.  This  was  about  one  hour 
before  shooting  could  begin,  and  we  still 
had  to  go  through  the  registration  process, 
rent  decoys  and  endure  the  nervous  antici- 
pation of  what  was  ahead,  and  . . . well, 
that’s  getting  ahead  of  things  a bit. 

Much  more  took  place  the  previous  two 
months.  There  are  always  plenty  of  “firsts” 
and  things  to  do  when  you  prepare  for  a 
new  hunting  adventure. 

After  years  of  indecision,  I had  finally 
decided  to  apply  for  a permit  to  hunt 
waterfowl  on  the  controlled  area  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  a 5,000-acre  tract 
in  Lancaster  and  Lebanon  counties  near 
the  small  town  of  Kleinfeltersville.  I’d 
been  there  several  times  before  simply  to 
enjoy  and  explore,  even  fish  briefly  along 
the  banks  of  the  400-acre  waterfowl  im- 
poundment. 

For  either  Middle  Creek  or  the 
Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area 
in  Crawford  County,  the  only  waterfowl 
application  that  can  be  used  is  found  in  the 
hunting  and  trapping  digest  that  comes 
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The  Commission's  two  waterfowl  management  areas  pro- 
vide excellent  goose  hunting  opportunities , but , of  course, 
no  one  can  control  the  weather.  — By  Dick  Becker 


with  the  hunting  license;  the  application 
includes  the  dates  during  which  you  must 
apply.  The  applicant  can  then  either  list 
two  preferred  dates  or  simply  check  off  on 
the  form  if  any  date  is  acceptable.  That’s 
what  I elected  to  do,  thinking  the  schedul- 
ing flexibility  would  give  me  an  edge,  and 
perhaps  it  did. 

Permits  are  selected  by  public  drawing 
prior  to  the  hunting  season,  which  must 
conform  to  waterfowl  seasons  and  bag 
limits  set  by  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service.  At  Middle  Creek  shooting  is  per- 
mitted four  days  a week.  Only  one  goose  is 
allowed  per  hunter,  but  a full  bag  limit  of 
ducks  may  be  taken  as  allowed  by  federal 
law.  All  shooting  ends  at  1 :30  p.m.,  and  no 
more  than  four  shooters  are  permitted  in 
each  blind.  Hunters  may  carry  only  10 
shells  each  — which,  of  course,  must  be 
steel  shot. 

Okay,  I was  a successful  applicant  and 
the  reservation  form  I received  stated  I 
could  bring  along  three  guests.  A helpful 
list  of  regulations  for  the  area,  plus  remind- 
ers and  suggestions  to  make  our  day  more 
pleasant  and  enjoyable,  was  also  included 
with  the  reservation  and  very  welcomed,  to 
say  the  least.  It  was  a start,  and  did  alleviate 
many  of  the  concerns  and 


MIDDLE  CREEK  is  one  of 
two  waterfowl  manage- 
ment areas  run  by  the 
Commission.  Middle  Creek 
is  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state,  Pymatuning  in 
the  northwestern.  Both 
offer  fine  goose  hunting  in 
well-constructed  and 
roomy  blinds.  Although 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
guaranteed  hunt,  both 
areas  host  large  resident 
goose  flocks  and  are  prime 
stopovers  for  migrating 
Canadas. 


trepidations  before  I could  really  even 
think  about  them. 

My  plan  from  that  point  on  was  to  learn 
all  I could  about  the  fine  art  of  goose 
hunting  from  a blind,  then  to  locate  a pit 
buddy  with  some  know-how,  and  prepare 
myself  equipment-wise.  I intended  on  talk- 
ing up  a storm  with  anyone  who  could  give 
advice  and  counsel.  Not  unlike  that  first 
buck  hunt  when  of  age,  I soaked  in  every- 
thing that  sounded  promising. 

On  advice,  I even  bought  a goose  call, 
got  a few  instructions,  and  soon  thought 
myself  rather  proficient.  1 suspect  that 
happened  at  the  point  my  wife  said  it  was 
either  me  or  the  goose  call  that  had  to  go, 
then  relegated  me  to  the  outdoors  for  my 
practice  sessions. 
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Finally  coming  up  short  of  either  a 
known  or  even  alleged  expert  who’d  been 
there  before  and  could  be  our  mentor,  my 
companions  nevertheless  did  include  two 
excellent  woodsmen  with  plenty  of  savvy 
and  years  of  successful  hunts  behind  them. 
For  Ed  Golobish,  Mike  Myers  and  myself, 
waterfowling  up  to  this  point  had  meant 
jump-hunting  ducks  on  nearby  creeks  and 
rivers,  or  from  a partly  camouflaged  boat 
along  the  islands  and  shorelines  of  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

Hopeful  Pass-Shooting 

Occasionally  we  had  done  some  hope- 
ful pass-shooting  at  Canadas  with  only 
hopes  of  a lucky  shot,  but  never  really  a 
goose,  never  even  a feather,  never 
really  ...  the  fever! 

But  that  wonderful  malady  finally  hit  us 
full-force  once  we  were  settled  in  pit  blind 
26  and  heard  those  first  shots  ring  out.  Now 
everything  appeared  to  be  coming  together, 
and  we  were  ready  for  the  cure. 

The  setting  now  included  several 
cockbird  pheasants  periodically  strutting 
their  stuff  along  a nearby  treeline,  their 
wild  cackling  giving  us  encouragement 
like  sideline  cheerleaders.  Our  newfound 
zeal  even  had  us  trying  to  turn  several 
buzzards  heading  in  our  direction  into  low- 
flying  geese  — or  ducks  — but  it  didn't 
work. 

Talk  about  fever! 

We  watched  flock  after  flock  of  Canadas 
rise  from  the  distant  lake  and  move  up  the 
valley  far  ahead  of  our  blind.  Volleys  of 


shots  would  follow  and  we  could  only 
guess  at  the  outcome.  At  one  point,  six 
geese  honked  suddenly  from  behind  our 
blind,  took  a quick  look  at  our  silhouette 
decoys  that  were  set  in  the  predawn  dark- 
ness, then  flared  up  and  away  before  the 
Remingtons  or  Browning  got  even  one 
taste  of  steel  shot  in  their  throats. 

Not  even  another  stint  on  my  goose  call 
could  coax  them  back,  and  we  joked  and 
laughed  about  our  suspected  level  of  in- 
competency. Then  we  remembered  all  the 
admonitions,  and  what  amiable  Ed  Gosnell, 
resident  manager  at  Middle  Creek,  had 
told  us  when  we  visited  him  the  week 
before: 

“Don’t  show  any  movement.  Canadas 
have  excellent  eyesight  and  will  detect  the 
slightest  motion.  Above  all,  hope  you  have 
some  bad  weather  — rain,  snow,  wind,  the 
miserable  stuff  — which  is  when  these 
geese  like  to  get  up  and  around  to  feed.” 

Indeed,  Gosnell’s  words  matched  those 
of  people  who’ve  been  to  Middle  Creek 
before.  Clear  nights,  when  the  geese  will 
feed  in  an  unthreatened  environment,  and 
clear  days,  just  aren’t  conducive  to  the 
most  productive  goose  hunting  there  — as 
we’d  been  told. 

“If  they  ’ re  up  and  around  today,”  Gosnell 
told  me  as  we  checked  through  registra- 
tion, “they’ll  head  toward  No.  26  late  in  the 
morning.  Calling  them  in  may  not  be  nec- 
essary. Some  will  just  set  in  on  the  decoys.” 

That  gave  us  strength  and  hope  as  we 
watched  another  flock  of  about  25  pass 
from  right  to  left  far  out  of  range  around  1 1 
a.m.  There  was  still  plenty  of  time  to  put  at 
least  a little  dent  in  the  flock  of  some  6,000 
geese  estimated  to  be  on  the  premises, 
down  from  around  7,500  at  the  start  of  the 
season,  the  result  of  migrants  moving  on 
and  the  hunter  harvest. 

Ed  pulled  out  another  sandwich  as  Mike 
again  scanned  the  distant  horizon  for  pros- 
pects that  could  be  winging  in  our  direc- 
tion. More  shots  rang  out  somewhere  above 

PIT  BLINDS  feature  sliding  roofs,  camou- 
flaged to  match  surrounding  terrain.  Decoys 
can  also  be  rented  at  Middle  Creek.  From 
there,  hunters  are  on  their  own.  Being  able 
to  use  a goose  call  is  helpful,  but  not 
absolutely  necessary. 
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the  lake  area,  and  someone  surmised  they 
could  have  been  from  a deer  hunter  on  the 
far  ridge. 

“What’s  been  the  success  rate  here  so 
far  this  year?”  Mike  asked. 

“About  65  percent  better  than  we’ve 
done  so  far,”  Ed  said.  “But  it’s  not  over  'til 
it’s  over,”  he  quipped.  We  maintained  our 
sense  of  levity  as  best  we  could,  even 
though  the  watch  showed  just  one-half 
hour  of  shooting  left. 

Did  we  still  have  a chance?  Well,  we 
still  had  the  fever,  and  remembrances  of 
that  last  cast  at  fishing,  that  big  buck  in  the 
scope  10  minutes  before  the  light  left,  and 
those  flushing  pheasants  on  the  final  sweep 
through  the  cornfield  surely  permeated  all 
of  our  thoughts,  if  not  our  words.  That,  plus 
the  statistics,  kept  us  alert  and  ready  to  the 
bitter  end. 

Middle  Creek’s  best  harvest  day  up  to 
that  point  was  an  83  percent  success  rate. 
It  was  averaging  63  percent  on  the  season, 
and  Gosnell  beamed  when  he  related  the 
figures.  “Just  wish  for  foul  weather  the  day 
you  get  here.”  Again,  those  words  were 
ringing  loud  and  clear. 

As  we’d  trudged  across  the  field  toward 
our  blind  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness.  I’d  had 
a hunch  the  signs  were  ominous.  Stars 
sprinkled  the  clear  sky.  It  was  calm  and 
quiet. 

Mike  added  to  the  skeptic  column  by 
having  to  head  back  to  home  base  for 
personal  identification  before  he  could 
join  us.  When  daylight  did  spring  forth,  it 
gushed  with  bright  sunshine  and  mild  tem- 
peratures. It  remained  calm  and  quiet  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

With  just  30  minutes  remaining,  the 
geese  were  responding  the  way  they  were 
supposed  to  on  a super  nice  day.  They 
simply  weren’t. 

Then  our  watches  told  us  the  fat  lady 
was  ready  to  sing  and  check-out  time  was 
nigh.  Scanning  the  skies  one  last  time,  we 
yanked  back  on  the  sliding  roof,  gathered 
our  gear  and  headed  back  to  the  truck. 

Back  at  the  visitors  center,  we  returned 
the  rented  decoys  and  learned  that  all  but 
seven  of  the  25  geese  blinds  had  already 
reported  in.  A successful  hunter  arrived  to 
have  his  goose  checked  and  weighed;  I 


Blinds:  How  to  get  one 

Information  on  obtaining  blind  permits 
for  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  wild- 
life management  areas  is  found  on  page 
25  of  the  1992-93  Hunting  and  Trap- 
ping Digest,  which  is  issued  with  each 
hunting  and  furtaking  license.  The  re- 
quired application  form  is  on  page  26. 

Application  forms  will  be  accepted 
no  earlier  than  September  I and  no 
later  than  September  20.  Each  hunter 
is  allowed  to  apply  for  only  one  man- 
agement area,  and  only  one  application 
is  permitted. 

Successful  applicants,  chosen  by 
random  drawing,  will  be  notified  by 
mail  of  their  reservations. 

Shooting  days  at  Middle  Creek  are 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday; shooting  days  at  Pymatuning  are 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday. 

The  Commission  recently  changed 
the  shooting  time  at  Pymatuning.  Hunt- 
ing hours  now  end  at  1 2:30  p.m.  Quit- 
ting time  at  Middle  Creek  is  still  1:30 
p.m. 


took  several  pictures.  We  admired  it  long- 
ingly. 

That  day,  December  5,  had  brought 
Middle  Creek’s  poorest  harvest  for  the 
season  up  to  that  point.  The  scorecard  read 
13  geese  and  1 1 clucks  cleared  by  Gosnell 
and  his  staff,  and  the  card  probably  had  a 
disclaimer  at  the  bottom,  “There  still  aren’t 
any  guarantees.”  Not  even  in  the  middle  of 
6,000  Branta  canadensis , many  of  which 
honked  their  farewells  from  along  the  road 
as  we  headed  out. 

But  success,  like  bringing  down  the 
fever,  often  takes  time,  and  comes  in  may 
shapes,  styles  and  doses.  The  learning,  the 
trying  and  newness,  the  companionship 
and  the  knowledge  you  did  the  best  you 
could.  We’ll  have  that  taste  with  us  much 
longer  than  an  oven-roasted  goose,  no 
matter  how  delectable. 

Anyway,  we’  11  score  next  year  and  we’  11 
have  better  control. 

Except,  of  course,  for  the  weather. 
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They  trooped  in  as  raw  re- 
cruits, eager  and  perhaps  a 
little  nervous.  They  left  as 
highly  trained  deputy  wildlife 
conservation  officers  — a key 
component  of  the  agency's 
law  enforcement  efforts. 


Deputy 

Training 

Program 

By  Bruce  Whitman 

Chief,  Public  Information  Division 


FOR  SOME  in  line,  the  scene  swept 
them  back  in  time  to  their  arrival  at  an 
armed  forces  reception  center  and  the  start 
of  basic  training.  Bedding  was  being  passed 
out  along  with  towels  and  washcloths. 
Bunk  assignments  were  made  and  indi- 
viduals from  all  walks  of  life  started  the 
nervous  process  of  getting  acquainted. 

This  wasn’t  Fort  Knox,  Fort  Dix  or  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  and  the 
start  of  boot  camp,  however.  The  setting 
was  the  Game  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  located  at  the 
agency’s  headquarters  in  suburban  Harris- 
burg. It  was  the  start  of  one  of  three  week- 
long  Deputy  Wildlife  Conservation  Offi- 
cer Training  sessions. 

It  was  late  one  Sunday  afternoon  last 
spring  when  deputy  candidates  from 
throughout  the  state  reported  to  Harrisburg 
for  five  days  of  training  designed  to  give 
them  a comprehensive  overview  of  the 
agency  and  its  operations. 

In  addition,  the  Game  and  Wildlife 
Code  and  rules  of  criminal  procedure  are 
covered.  When  they  departed  the  follow- 
ing Friday  for  their  respective  home  dis- 
tricts, they  took  not  only  new  deputy  com- 
missions with  them,  but  also  a wealth  of 
information  and  educational  materials  as 
well. 

Packed  into  the  mandatory  48-hour  ori- 
entation program  were  classroom  firearms 
training  and  range  certification  with  duty 
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FIREARMS  TRAINING  is  an  important  part  of  the  deputies’  training.  Each  candidate 
qualifies  both  with  duty  sidearm  and  police-style  shotgun.  In  addition,  candidates  are 
briefed  on  every  aspect  of  the  agency’s  mission. 


sidearm  and  police-style  shotgun;  brief- 
ings by  representatives  from  the  agency's 
Bureaus  of  Law  Enforcement.  Information 
& Education,  Land  Management,  Wildlife 
Management  and  Administration;  and  a 
course  on  handling  hazardous  materials. 

All  told,  85  new  deputy  wildlife  conser- 
vation officers  were  added  to  the  Game 
Commission’s  roster  this  year.  This  brings 
to  977  the  total  number  of  deputies  assist- 
ing wildlife  conservation  officers  through- 
out the  state. 

Pennsylvania’s  deputy  program  is 
unique  among  other  states  in  both  numbers 
of  officers  and  scope  of  duties.  Like  the 
Game  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission  has  an  active  deputy 
program. 

Deputy  wildlife  conservation  officers 
are  empowered  to  enforce  Pennsylvania’s 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code;  Fish  and  Boat 
Code;  and  State  Park  and  Forestry  laws. 
Deputies  receive  limited  compensation. 


Much  of  their  time  is  given  on  a volunteer 
basis.  Duties  include  law  enforcement, 
landowner  relations,  public  speaking, 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  programs, 
stocking  game  and  providing  assistance  to 
other  agencies. 

The  first  step  in  becoming  a deputy  is 
contact  with  a local  wildlife  conservation 
officer  or  one  of  the  Commission's  six 
region  offices.  Applicants  are  screened 
through  a background  check.  Next  come 
physical  aptitude  and  general  knowledge 
tests. 

Standardized  Training 

Prior  to  1990,  new  deputies  received 
their  orientation  training  at  the  regional 
level.  In  a move  to  incorporate  a general 
overview  of  the  Game  Commission's  ac- 
tivities and  to  standardize  training,  the 
statewide  Deputy  Orientation  program  was 
put  into  place  that  year. 

“Other  than  firearms  training  and  quali- 
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fication,  the  48-hours  we  now  offer  new 
deputies  just  scratches  the  surface,”  said 
Bill  Hutson,  chief  of  the  Training  Division. 
“We  plan  to  expand  the  program  in  the 
future  to  involve  the  regions  in  more  of  the 
training.” 

All  deputies  receive  continual  training 
from  their  WCOs  and  region  supervisors. 

“Since  much  of  a deputy’s  duties  in- 
volve law  enforcement,  we  emphasize  that 
area,”  Hutson  continued.  “Law  enforce- 
ment work  is  much  more  complex  and 
difficult  than  it  was  15  or  20  years  ago.” 

Sacrifices 

Nearly  all  deputy  candidates  must  take 
vacation  time  from  jobs  to  attend  orienta- 
tion training.  “While  taking  time  off  from 
work  is  a personal  sacrifice,  we’ve  found 
that  new  deputies  don't  have  a problem 
with  doing  that,"  Hutson  said.  “In  fact, 
most  indicate  they  would  be  willing  to  take 
more  time  off  to  participate  in  advanced 
training.” 

Hutson  and  Training  Supervisor  Gor- 
don J.  Couillard  coordinate  the  orientation 
program  with  assistance  from  the  Harris- 
burg staff  and  WCOs  who  are  experts  in 
their  various  fields.  Firearms  training  is 


conducted  by  WCOs  who  are  certified 
instructors. 

In  addition  to  housing  at  the  training 
school,  meals  are  provided.  Most  new  depu- 
ties head  home  complaining  they're  taking 
a few  extra  pounds  with  them. 

Firearms  training  and  range  certifica- 
tion is  viewed  with  bittersweet  anticipa- 
tion. After  several  days  in  the  classroom, 
the  outdoors  activity  is  a welcome  change. 
However,  while  few  will  admit  it,  the 
deputy  candidates  all  worry  about  making 
the  qualification  grade.  As  it  turns  out, 
thanks  to  patient,  individual  instruction 
from  WCOs  serving  as  range  officers,  ev- 
eryone qualifies  with  the  duty  sidearm  and 
police-style  shotgun. 

The  week  at  the  training  school  speeds 
past  in  a blur.  Kept  busy  learning  new  skills 
and  making  new  and,  in  some  cases,  life- 
time friends,  class  members  suddenly  find 
it’s  time  to  start  packing  for  the  trip  home. 

The  oath  of  office  and  the  awarding  of 
deputy  wildlife  conservation  officer  com- 
missions and  credentials  by  Executive 
Director  Peter  S.  Duncan  brings  the  orien- 
tation program  to  a close.  The  new  depu- 
ties are  now  part  of  the  Game  Commission 
family. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  deputy  system  is  unique  among  those  of  other  states,  both  in  the  size 
of  the  deputy  force  and  the  scope  of  duties.  Much  of  their  work  is  done  on  a volunteer  basis. 
As  law  enforcement  becomes  increasingly  complex,  training  a highly  skilled  deputy  corps 
takes  on  a high  priority. 
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GEORGE  HOWLAND,  Pheasants  Forever  chapter  president,  and  chapter  habitat  chairman 
Bob  Thomas  observe  a habitat  improvement  work  site.  Together  with  Game  Commission 
and  DER  personnel,  the  group  hopes  to  improve  conditions  for  pheasants  in  the  state. 


Pheasants  Forever 
Works  for  Habitat 


By  John  W.  McGomgle 


HILE  IT'S  well  known  that 
Pennsylvania’s  pheasant  popula- 
tion has  crashed,  it  is  less  well  known  that 
the  long-tailed  bird  has  in  recent  years 
acquired  a good  friend  and  strong  sup- 
porter. 

Pheasants  Forever,  a nonprofit  conser- 
vation organization  founded  in  1982,  en- 
rolled its  first  chapter  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1986.  That  chapter,  the  Pioneer  chapter, 
has  since  been  joined  by  four  others,  giving 
the  state  a Pheasant  Forever  membership 
of  approximately  350. 


With  more  than  400  chapters  nation- 
wide, Pheasants  Forever  is  dedicated  to  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  pheasant 
and  other  upland  wildlife  populations 
through  habitat  improvement,  public 
awareness  and  education,  and  land  man- 
agement that  benefits  farmers  and  wildlife 
alike. 

The  first  undertaking  of  the  Pioneer 
chapter  was  a winter  survey  of  pheasants 
on  a section  of  Nockamixon  State  Park  in 
Bucks  County.  Only  six  birds  were  found 
by  the  volunteer  group  that  formed  skir- 
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mish  lines  and  used  well-trained  bird  dogs 
to  conduct  the  survey. 

One  of  the  reasons  Pheasants  Forever 
has  been  so  popular  and  successful  across 
the  country  is  because  its  members  work  in 
conjunction  with  existing  agencies.  Here 
in  Pennsylvania  the  goal  was  the  same,  to 
work  within  the  established  framework  of 
the  Game  Commission  and  other  state 
agencies. 

Early  on,  then  chapter  president  Bob 
Thomas  contacted  Commission  biologist 
Fred  Hartman,  and  Art  Moeller,  Nock- 
amixon  State  Park  superintendent.  Moeller 
works  for  the  state  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  which  is  responsible  for 
all  state  parks.  Thomas  found  both  indi- 
viduals were  extremely  supportive  from 
the  start.  Hartman  offered  technical  exper- 
tise on  habitat  requirements  and  even  rec- 
ommended plantings.  Moeller  obtained 
the  green  light  to  conduct  Pheasant  For- 
ever projects  at  Nockamixon. 

In  the  spring  of  1988  the  Pioneer  chap- 
ter planted  sorghum,  foxtail  and  wild  bar- 
ley as  food  supplies,  and  Reed’s  Canary 
grass  and  other  mixed  grasses  as  nesting 
cover.  The  food  plot  was  replanted  in  the 
spring  of  ’91 . 

A major  problem  from  the  outset  was 
the  heavy  cover  that  had  grown  up  oh 
Nockamixon.  As  with  any  area  left  to  its 
own,  plant  succession  overwhelmed  much 
of  the  area,  making  it  inhospitable  to  pheas- 
ants and  other  wildlife  species. 


Enter  the  Commission' s Royer  Woods- 
man, an  upland  vegetation  cutter.  Designed 
to  tame  traditionally  unmanageable  veg- 
etation such  as  multi-flora  rose  and  other 
species  too  labor  intensive  to  manage  by 
hand,  the  Royer  cutter  is  an  incredible 
machine.  Watching  it  go  through  vegeta- 
tion, including  hardwood  saplings  up  to 
four  inches  in  diameter,  makes  you  just 
shake  your  head  in  wonder. 

Bill  Kasten,  the  Commission’s  Royer 
operator  for  the  Southeast  and  Northeast 
regions,  can  cut  approximately  five  acres 
per  day. 

The  machine’s  “reel”  style  cutter  (as 
opposed  to  the  more  common  horizontal 
cutter  found  on  most  brush  hogs)  weighs 
VI 2 tons,  has  a drum  speed  of  2,400  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  a blade  speed  of  300 
miles  per  hour.  All  this  in  a five  foot  width 
that  makes  short  work  of  previously  im- 
penetrable vegetation. 

Bill  Shaffer,  chief  of  the  Commission’s 
Forestry  Division,  oversees  the  operation 
and  assignment  of  the  agency’s  three 
Royers.  According  to  Shaffer,  the  benefits 
of  the  Royer  Woodsman  are  many:  it  opens 
up  overgrown  land,  produces  new  growth, 
provides  access  for  wildlife  to  food  at 
ground  level,  and  rejuvenates  old,  stagnant 
growth. 

“The  Royer  provides  a new,  lush  food 
supply  for  wildlife  and  hunter  access  at  the 
same  time.  Our  aim  is  to  control,  not  kill, 
the  vegetation,”  Shaffer  explains. 

According  to  Shaffer,  multi- 
flora rose  is  a good  wildlife  food. 
The  rose  hips  sustain  rabbits, 
grouse,  deer,  songbirds  and  tur- 
key. 

“Left  unmanaged,”  Shaffer 
says,  “multi-flora  rose  tends  to 
take  over  an  area,  eventually  out- 
weighing its  benefits.  The  Royer 
is  the  only  practical  way  for  us  to 


ONE  OF  TH  E STARS  of  habitat  work 
projects  is  the  Game  Commission’s 
Royer  Woodsman.  The  Royer  is  able 
to  make  quick  work  of  vegetation 
manipulation,  a lengthy  process 
when  done  by  hand.  The  Royer  can 
cut  through  saplings  as  thick  as 
four  or  five  inches. 
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manage  multi-flora  rose  on  a large  scale. 
The  Royer  does  in  one  day  what  it  would 
take  a regular  crew  two  weeks  to  accom- 
plish, if  in  fact  they  could  do  it  at  all.” 

The  Pioneer  chapter’s  present  project  is 
to  establish  a 50-acre  pheasant  manage- 
ment area  on  the  park.  After  using  the 
Royer  Woodsman  to  clear  the  tract,  regular 
farm  equipment  and  manpower  will  be 
used  to  plow  and  then  seed  the  manage- 
ment area. 

George  Howland,  Pioneer  chapter  presi- 
dent, is  excited  about  the  Nockamixon 
project. 

“First,”  he  says,  “we'll  plant  winter 
wheat  to  cover  the  ground  and  provide  a 
nurse  crop.”  He  explains  that  a nurse  crop 
is  necessary  to  fight  off  competing  weeds 
until  next  spring  when  food,  cover  and 
nesting  plantings  can  be  carried  out. 

Howland  is  quite  pleased  with  the  coop- 
eration received  from  both  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  DER. 

“They’ve  been  so  helpful  right  from  the 
start,”  he  says.  “And  now,  with  the  work 
done  by  the  Royer,  we’ll  really  be  able  to 
make  the  project  take  off.”  He’s  also  happy 
with  the  work  of  the  “swing  crew”  ob- 
tained through  DER  that  will  help  rid  the 
plot  of  trees,  stumps  and  roots. 

Moving  on  to  what  will  occur  in  the 
spring,  Bob  Thomas,  chapter  habitat  chair- 
man, talks  of  some  of  the  plant  types  to  be 
planted.  A variety  of  plants  are  needed  to 
serve  different  functions. 

“We’ll  plant  Indian  birdsfoot  trefoil 
because  it’s  strong  and  stands  up  to  com- 
petitive plants,”  Thomas  explains,  “as  well 
as  timothy,  red  clover,  reed  canary  grass, 
switchgrass  and  other  grasses.”  Naturally, 
there  will  be  some  standard  food  items 
planted,  including  oats,  that  also  serve  as 
nurse  crops. 


Thomas  plans  to  cut  the  fields  every 
three  years  to  prevent  the  severe  over- 
growth that  has  occurred  in  the  past.  That 
plan  dovetails  well  with  Shaffer’s  sched- 
ule of  using  the  Royer  to  cut  lands  a section 
at  a time  in  a rotating  fashion. 

Thomas  is  also  happy  to  see  a commit- 
ment from  the  private  sector  in  the  form  of 
donated  fertilizer  and  seed  from  Hatfield 
Meats  in  nearby  Hatfield,  PA. 

"This  donation  from  Hatfield  allows  us 
to  stretch  our  limited  monetary  resources,” 
Thomas  says.  “We're  hoping  to  also  start 
working  with  private  landowners,  and  gifts 
such  as  that  received  from  Hatfield  will 
enable  us  to  more  quickly  attain  that  goal.” 
Nockamixon’s  Moeller  is  pleased  with 
the  Pheasant  Forever  project.  “From  our 
standpoint  it’s  great,”  Moeller  says.  "The 
brush  had  grown  out  of  control,  especially 
the  multi-flora  rose  and  autumn  olive.  It’s 
been  too  thick  to  utilize.” 

Moeller  is  delighted  with  the  three-way 
cooperation  on  the  project,  and  adds  that 
“the  project  provides  a multiple  benefit 
situation  helping  the  wildlife,  the  park  and 
its  users.” 

Both  Pheasants  Forever  and  the  state 
will  be  monitoring  the  ongoing  pheasant 
habitat  project  to  ensure  that  their  efforts 
are  worthwhile.  “With  a cooperative  effort 
of  this  sort,”  Thomas  says,  “we  feel  confi- 
dent that  we’ll  see  positive  progress.” 
Sportsman  in  the  Keystone  state,  as 
well  as  the  pheasant  population,  are  the 
real  benefactors  of  Pheasant  Forever 
projects.  Coupled  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Game  Commission,  the  future  is  looking 
brighter  for  the  ringneck. 

To  join  or  obtain  more  information  on 
Pheasants  Forever  write  to  Pioneer  Chap- 
ter Pheasants  Forever,  P.O.  Box  634, 
Hatboro,  Pa.  19040. 


Commission  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the  agency’s  toll-free  800  numbers  to  contact  a wildlife 
conservation  officer.  Forthe  Northwest  Region,  call  (800)  533-6764;  Southwest, 
(800)  243-8519;  Northcentral,  (800)  422-7551 ; Southcentral,  (800)  422-7554; 
Northeast,  (800)  228-0789;  and  Southeast  (800)  228-0791.  Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during  the  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours 
a day  at  other  times. 
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By  Ed  Charles 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  muskrat  trapping 
season  came  in  — as  always,  just 
about  — on  Thanksgiving  Day.  But  this 
season  was  to  bring  several  changes.  It 
would  be  my  1 2-year-old  son’s  first  year  of 
real  trapping,  although  he  had  accompa- 
nied me  on  traplines  before.  And  it  was 
also  going  to  be  my  first  attempt  at  running 
a line  with  a canoe. 

Other  years  had  found  us  walking  the 
stream  in  hip  boots,  a tedious  and  slow 
process.  And  now  that  I owned  a canoe, 
wading  seemed  a less  desirable  proposi- 
tion. Weeks  before  the  season,  we  decided 
to  lengthen  our  trapline  and  make  good  use 
of  our  new  craft. 

It  was  to  be  the  longest  line  I’d  run  since 
I was  a kid  and  had  another  boy  my  age  as 
a partner.  Because  I trap  for  sport,  not  for 
profit,  this  trapline  was  designed  as  enjoy- 
able recreation  for  me  and  my  son. 

We  made  several  scouting  trips,  both 
upstream  and  down  from  our  launch  point. 
The  preseason  outings  not  only  showed  us 
where  the  rats  were  but  also  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  maneuvering  a 
canoe  in  current.  They  also  gave  us  an  idea 
of  what  additional  equipment  we’d  need  — 
an  anchor,  for  one  thing. 

We  found  that  in  addition  to  muskrat, 
raccoon  and  opossum,  beaver  had  moved 
in  along  the  lower  end  of  our  line.  There- 
fore, we  decided  not  to  trap  that  stretch 
until  beaver  season  opened  in  December. 
I’d  already  gotten  landowner  permission 
for  the  entire  line  and  had  been  trapping 
fox  in  fields  along  the  creek  for  a couple 
weeks. 

During  our  scouting  period,  we  also 
made  sure  our  traps  and  related  equipment 
were  in  good  working  order.  In  addition  to 
standard  trapping  gear,  we’d  need  some 
extra  stuff  because  of  the  canoe.  My  first 


idea  was  to  use  a fox  grapple  and  a piece  of 
chain  as  an  anchor,  but  this  would  work 
only  when  there  was  something  to  hook  it 
on.  I then  decided  to  melt  several  pounds  of 
lead  in  an  old  pot  to  form  a flat,  10-pound 
weight.  I also  placed  an  eyebolt  through 
the  lead  so  there’d  be  something  to  tie  the 
rope  on. 

We  then  turned  our  attention  to  tradi- 
tional trapping  equipment.  We  fashioned 
wooden  stakes  to  complement  the  cement 
reinforcement  rod  (re-rod)  stakes  we  al- 
ready had  and  placed  them  in  a plastic  5- 
gallon  bucket. 

We  started  packing  everything  in  indi- 
vidual containers.  The  traps  were  sepa- 
rated into  body-gripping  and  leghold  types 
and  placed  in  separate  trap  baskets,  along 
with  trap  setting  tools  such  as  trowels,  ax, 
wire  cutters  and  so  forth.  We  packed  fire- 
starting materials,  complete  with  matches, 
in  a gallon-size  sealable  plastic  bag.  We 
also  used  these  bags  to  store  other  items  we 
wanted  to  keep  dry,  and  even  when  they 
were  tossed  into  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
with  up  to  an  inch  of  water  inside,  the 
contents  remained  dry. 

Up  to  this  point,  my  canoeing  experi- 
ence had  been  limited  to  summertime  ex- 
cursions on  the  Clarion  River.  I wondered 
how  much  different  that  could  be  from 
canoeing  a winter  trapline. 

The  first  day  rolled  around,  and  the 
temperature  was  a lot  colder  than  normal. 
This  weather  was  to  limit  our  catches 
because  the  water  soon  froze,  making  trap- 
ping and  canoeing  difficult.  To  compound 
the  problem,  we’d  previously  decided  to 
pull  the  traps  on  Sunday  so  we  could  hunt 
the  opening  day  of  buck  season. 

The  canoe  and  equipment  were  un- 
loaded at  a bridge  below  my  home.  My 
wife  followed  me  to  a second  bridge  where 
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I parked  the  truck.  Upon  our  return,  my  son 
and  I pulled  the  canoe  to  the  water  and 
loaded  the  equipment.  Ice  had  already 
formed  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the 
slower  moving  stretches,  so  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  some  sets. 

We  set  the  first  trap  under  the  bridge, 
where  I'd  seen  a muskrat  on  one  scouting 
trip.  We  then  started  upstream.  Because  of 
the  low  water  I had  to  pull  the  canoe  the 
first  50  yards  or  so. 

No  Longer  Prime 

On  the  previous  trips  we  had  located  a 
number  of  potential  sets,  and  now  we 
placed  traps  where  the  ice  allowed.  Some 
spots  were  no  longer  prime  because  they 
were  sure  to  freeze  up  very  soon.  The 
forecast  called  for  continued  cold. 

The  first  few  sets  we  made  were  at  feed 
beds,  locations  where  the  rats  had  came  to 
shore  to  eat  roots  and  grasses.  After  some 
paddling  upstream  we  came  to  our  first 
hole  set.  After  that  we  moved  up  another 
mile  to  our  turnaround  point,  where  a 
spring  run  entered  the  creek.  There  we  set 


a No.  U/2  coil  spring  and  then  started  our 
return  trip  downstream  along  the  opposite 
shore.  We  soon  discovered  that  controlling 
the  canoe  while  traveling  with  the  current 
was  more  difficult  than  moving  upstream. 

We  set  several  more  traps,  bringing  our 
total  for  this  section  of  stream  to  15.  One 
location  was  a run-off  from  an  old  strip 
mine  pond,  which  showed  signs  of  both 
muskrat  and  raccoon.  We  made  two  sets 
here,  a No.  U/2  coil  and  a No.  1 stop-loss 
trap.  I prefer  using  the  stop-loss  in  areas 
where  there  may  not  be  sufficient  water  to 
drown  the  catch  immediately.  A properly 
set  stop-loss  nearly  eliminates  twist-offs  in 
such  situations. 

We  passed  under  the  bridge  at  our  launch 
point  and  made  a set  just  downstream.  It 
was  a feed  bed  set  featuring  a No.  1 long 
spring  and  a piece  of  wire  run  to  a section 
of  brush  in  swift  water  about  three  feet 
from  shore.  This  one  was  to  prove  very 
productive  because  it  was  located  in  swift 
water  and  never  froze. 

We  then  proceeded  around  a dam  made 
of  rocks,  placed  there  for  summertime  fun. 


CANOEING,  the  author  found,  is  a great  way  to  cover  a lot  of  trapline  — even  considering 
the  difficulties  caused  by  ice.  Trappers  and  hunters  who  travel  on  winter  waters  are 
reminded  that  they  must  have  personal  flotation  devices  on  board. 
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FEED  BEDS,  slides  and  den  entrances 
are  prime  locations  for  muskrat  sets. 

No.  1 long  spring  and  stop-loss  traps 
are  good  leghold  choices,  and  body- 
gripping traps  work  well  for  hole  sets. 

On  the  lower  side  we  ran  into  shal- 
low water  that  we  were  just  able  to 
float  through.  We  made  several  more 
sets,  and  we  then  came  upon  a loca- 
tion where  another  pond,  made  by  an 
old  strip  mine  operation,  drained 
into  the  creek. 

Here  we  set  three  traps:  two  No.  1 
long  springs,  staked  in  deep  water, 
were  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
bank  where  the  small  run  entered  the 
creek;  and  a No.  1 'h  by  a log  in  the 
center  of  the  run  that  we  baited  for 
raccoon. 

We  continued  setting  traps  until 
we  were  within  sight  of  the  bridge  where 
the  truck  was  parked.  On  the  upstream  side 
of  the  bridge  we  made  a feed  bed  set  under 
some  brush  that  stood  out  from  the  bank. 
The  set  was  similar  to  the  one  we’d  made 
at  the  first  bridge,  but  this  time  we  used  a 
No.  1 stop-loss  because  the  surrounding 
water  was  only  three  to  four  inches  deep. 

We  made  one  final  set  under  the  roots  of 
a tree  along  the  bank  where  the  rats  had 
made  an  entrance  hole  to  their  den.  It  took 
several  attempts  to  place  a body-gripping 
trap  in  front  of  the  entrance.  I almost  had  to 
stand  on  my  head  to  get  the  trap  in  and  see 
that  it  was  in  the  correct  position. 

Then  we  ran  the  canoe  downstream  to  a 
feeder  stream  a short  distance  away.  There 
we  unloaded  the  craft,  which  wasn't  too 
difficult  because  we  now  had  almost  40 
fewer  traps  and  stakes  than  when  we’d 
started. 

We  had  to  pull  the  canoe  up  a 6-foot 
high  bank  and  drag  it  about  75  feet  to  the 
truck.  After  the  canoe  was  loaded  on  the 
truck  we  checked  my  fox  and  coon  sets. 

The  next  morning  the  temperature  was 
8 degrees  above  zero,  and  as  we  pulled  the 
canoe  toward  the  creek  all  we  could  see 
was  ice.  We  checked  the  set  under  the 
bridge;  it  was  frozen  and  had  to  be  freed. 
We  were  forced  to  break  ice  along  the 
shore  in  order  to  launch  the  canoe. 

As  we  paddled  out  to  the  center  of  the 


creek  we  saw  2-  to  3-foot  chunks  of  slushy 
ice  floating  downstream.  Our  first  few  sets 
were  frozen  and  empty.  At  the  fourth  set  I 
saw  the  form  of  a rat  under  the  ice.  That  was 
reassuring  because  I was  beginning  to  think 
this  was  going  to  be  merely  a midwinter 
canoe  trip  and  ice-breaking  expedition. 

As  we  continued  upstream  there  were 
stretches  where  we  could  just  barely  break 
the  ice  along  the  shore  by  ramming  it  with 
the  canoe.  Nevertheless,  even  with  such 
poor  conditions  we  managed  to  pick  up 
five  rats  in  that  2-mile  section. 

Dunked 

The  set  just  below  the  launch  point  held 
another  nice  rat.  I pulled  the  canoe  ashore, 
stepped  out  and  dropped  anchor.  My  son 
got  out  to  help  and  to  stretch  his  legs.  As  he 
did,  the  toe  of  his  boot  caught  and  he  fell  in. 
He  wound  up  in  a push-up  position  in  about 
10  to  12  inches  of  water.  Fortunately,  he 
got  wet  only  up  to  his  elbows;  his  hip  boots 
kept  his  legs  dry.  {It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  trappers  and  hunters  who  use 
water  craft  wear  an  approved  personal 
flotation  device  at  all  times.  — Eds. ) 

This  was  still  quite  a shock,  and  the  dry 
gloves  we  had  brought  along  in  plastic 
bags  were  of  little  help.  Luckily,  we  were 
only  about  200  yards  from  home.  We 
paddled  to  the  opposite  shore  and  checked 
nearby  sets  before  heading  to  the  house. 
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We  took  an  enjoyable  break,  drinking 
hot  beverages  while  waiting  for  my  son’s 
clothes  to  dry.  I saw  the  temperature  had 
risen  only  to  12  degrees  since  we’d  left  two 
hours  before. 

Then  it  was  time  to  get  back  to  business. 
We  started  back  for  the  three  sets  at  the 
small  run.  Although  the  amount  of  ice  on 
the  creek  had  discouraged  me  a bit,  when 
we  got  within  sight  of  this  location  I saw 
there  was  no  ice  to  break  anywhere  within 
20  feet  of  the  feeder  stream. 

Both  No.  1 long  springs  had  scored 
here;  the  No.  1 V2  was  not  bothered.  We 
reset  the  traps  and  put  the  two  rats  in  our 
basket. 

Completely  Frozen 

We  made  our  way  to  one  of  our  den  sets, 
and  as  we  came  around  a bend  we  saw  the 
creek  had  completely  frozen  on  a 30-  to  40- 
foot  stretch.  In  order  to  get  to  the  trap  we 
had  to  force  the  canoe  through  ice,  which 
was  from  a half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  It  wasn’t  as  hard  as  one  might  imag- 
ine, but  at  times  the  canoe  would  strike  the 
ice  and  ride  up  on  it  rather  than  break 
through. 

We  finally  arrived  at  the  set  and  were 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  another  musk- 
rat. We  then  continued  on  checking  our 
traps,  picking  up  a total  of  1 0 rats  for  the 
day.  Not  bad,  considering  the  weather. 

The  extremely  cold  temperatures  had 
extended  our  time  on  the  trapline;  it  had 
taken  us  four  hours  to  check  just  four  to  five 
miles  of  trapline  by  canoe.  Most  of  our 
time  had  been  spent  breaking  ice  with  the 
canoe  or  freeing  frozen  sets. 

I was  concerned  the  entire  creek  might 
freeze,  which  would  mean  hiking  about 
eight  hours  to  check  the  whole  line.  The 
weatherman  was  predicting  another  ex- 
tremely cold  night,  but  the  following  day 
would  bring  warmer  temperatures  — per- 
haps rain  by  Sunday. 

By  the  next  morning  the  creek  ice  had 
formed  even  farther  out  from  the  banks. 
Places  where  we  had  broken  through  the 
day  before  had  frozen  solid,  and  in  some 
spots  we  were  lucky  to  be  able  to  move  at 


all.  We  checked  the  traps  on  the  upper 
section,  picking  up  a few  rats  from  some  of 
the  same  sets  that  had  connected  the  day 
before. 

On  the  lower  end  of  the  line,  the  traps  at 
the  mouth  of  the  feeder  stream  had  scored 
again.  But  then  we  came  to  the  area  we’d 
broken  through  the  day  before  and  now 
found  it  impassable.  The  only  choice  was 
to  portage  the  canoe. 

The  same  cold  temperatures  had  brought 
snow,  though,  and  we  found  that  a canoe  on 
two  inches  of  snow  moves  almost  as  easy 
as  it  does  on  water.  After  getting  around 
this  freeze  we  had  open  water  the  rest  of  the 
way.  At  the  last  set  before  the  bridge  we 
had  another  muskrat,  but  this  one  was  still 
alive. 

We  positioned  the  canoe,  and  as  I was 
about  to  dispatch  the  rat  I noticed  it  seemed 
to  have  two  heads.  A closer  check  revealed 
that  there  were  two  muskrats  in  the  leghold. 
The  second  rat  was  dead.  I’d  heard  of 
doubles  in  a body  grip,  but  not  in  a leghold. 
After  dispatching  the  live  muskrat  I found 
both  animals  were  caught  by  a hind  foot. 

That  afternoon  the  sun  came  out  and  the 
temperatures  rose  to  the  40s;  paths  we’d 
cleared  through  the  ice  now  remained  open. 
I figured  the  warmer  weather  would  also 
bring  increased  furbearer  activity,  both 
muskrats  and  raccoons.  It  was  now  or 
never  because  we  were  going  to  pull  the 
entire  line  the  next  day. 

The  morning  dawned  a balmy  32  de- 
grees. The  creek  ice  was  rapidly  breaking 
up.  We  checked  the  upper  section  of  the 
line  and  picked  up  several  rats  and  two  nice 
raccoons.  The  lower  section  produced  a 
number  of  muskrats  as  well.  With  the 
warmer  weather  it  was  tempting  to  leave 
the  traps  in,  but  buck  hunting  took  prece- 
dence for  my  son.  It  was,  after  all,  his  first 
year  to  hunt. 

Running  a canoe  trapline  does  have  its 
share  of  problems  and  drawbacks,  but  I 
don’t  think  there's  a better  way  to  cover  a 
large  amount  of  territory.  You  can  bet  your 
last  dollar  that  next  year  we’ll  be  back  out 
there,  in  the  canoe,  setting  and  tending  our 
traps. 
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MY  DAUGHTER  AND  I had  recently  taken  the  Hunter-Trapper  Education  course,  and  some 
of  the  instruction  brought  back  a memory  of  the  time  I was  1 4 and  my  dad  took  me  turkey 
hunting  — a day  that  taught  me  the  most  important  lesson  of  my  hunting  life. 


That  Day 

By  D.C.  Dufford 


THE  REST  of  my  family  is  away,  and 
just  as  I sit  down  at  my  desk  the 
evening  flight  of  geese  begins.  A small 
flock  or  two  passes  by  here  every  evening 
all  summer,  about  sunset,  but  as  we  move 
into  September  their  numbers  go  up  into 
the  hundreds.  Although  I’ve  often  consid- 
ered the  idea,  I don’t  hunt  them.  Maybe 
someday. 

Meanwhile,  the  honking  Hocks  are  a 
daily  reminder  that  hunting  season  is  not 
far  away.  I missed  three  evening  flights  in 
a row  this  past  week  while  my  1 1 -year-old 
daughter  Shiloh  and  I attended  a Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  course.  It  was  a first- 
time experience  for  both  of  us,  and  one  that 
I look  forward  to  repeating  with  my  son  in 
a few  more  seasons. 

I was  proud  when  Shiloh  got  a perfect 


score  on  the  test,  and  a little  relieved  when 
I did,  too.  Shiloh’s  not  the  type  who  would 
let  me  soon  forget  about  missing  a question 
or  two.  I know  she  got  a lot  out  of  the  class, 
and  I hope  it  stays  with  her. 

As  a hunter  for  25  years  I’ve  learned  the 
importance  of  hunting  safely  and  ethically, 
and  how  the  two  work  hand  in  hand.  Tak- 
ing the  course  along  with  my  daughter  and 
other  youngsters  reminded  me  of  my  ear- 
lier days  as  a hunter,  like  my  first  turkey 
hunt,  for  instance. 

I was  14;  it  was  my  second  year  of 
hunting.  Living  in  Butler  County  meant  a 
long  trip  was  required  to  reach  the  nearest 
turkey  woods.  It  was  always  worth  the 
tiresome  ride,  though,  just  to  get  to  see  the 
“mountains,”  as  my  dad  always  called 
them.  All  Dad  had  to  do  was  mention  “the 
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SUDDENLY,  Dad  jammed  on  the  brakes  to 
avoid  hitting  a bear  running  across  the 
road.  It  was  soon  followed  by  a second  one. 

I thought  they  were  big  animals,  until  I saw 
the  mother  come  bouncing  along  behind. 

mountains”  and  my  young  mind  began  to 
conjure  up  images  of  bounding  herds  of 
deer  and  black  bears  behind  every  tree. 

Ordinarily  1 was  ready  to  go  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  but  this  time  Dad  sprung 
it  on  me  the  evening  before  opening  day, 
and  I already  had  a few  raccoon  traps  set 
along  a nearby  creek.  He  wanted  to  leave 
awfully  early  that  Saturday  morning,  and 
that  meant  I’d  have  to  check  my  traps  much 
earlier. 

My  nephew,  John  Gordon,  who  is  only 
a year  younger  than  I am,  would  be  coming 
along  on  the  trip.  We  lived  next  door  to 
each  other  and  did  most  of  our  trapping 
together,  so  he  was  with  me  when  we  found 
a fair  size  raccoon  in  the  last  trap  on  our 
line.  Dad  had  warned  us  to  be  back  on  time 
or  he’d  go  without  us,  but  he  took  time  to 
look  over  the  raccoon  before  we  left.  “It 
looks  like  this  is  a good  start  for  the  day,” 
he  said,  and  we  all  had  hopes  that  the  day 
would  get  even  better. 

Magic  Hour 

We  got  off  about  20  minutes  later  than 
Dad  had  wanted  to  and  were  still  a mile 
from  where  we’d  planned  to  hunt  when  the 
magic  hour  of  seven  o’clock  rolled  around. 
As  the  old  truck  bounced  along  the  dirt 
road,  we  passed  a parked  car  and  could  see 
two  hunters  making  their  way  uphil  1 through 
the  woods. 

The  sun  was  just  up  over  the  hills  as  we 
rounded  a bend,  and  a thin  mist  still  hung 
close  to  the  ground.  There  was  a stand  of 
large  pines  to  the  right  of  the  road  and  a 
clear  stream  splashing  down  through  the 
rocks  below  them,  as  if  washing  the  whole 
scene  pure. 

The  next  thing  I knew.  Dad  had  slammed 
on  the  brakes  to  avoid  hitting  a black  bear 
barreling  across  the  road  right  in  front  of 
us.  It  no  sooner  vanished  in  the  cover  along 
the  left  side  of  the  road  when  a second  bear 
came  rolling  along  behind  it.  I thought  they 
both  looked  like  decent  size  bears  until  the 


third  one,  the  sow,  came  bouncing  along 
after  her  twin  cubs.  And  I mean  she  actu- 
ally bounced.  She  was  fattened  up  enough 
that  her  jet  black  coat  shook  and  shim- 
mered with  every  leap.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  I’ve  ever  seen. 

Another  15  minutes  down  the  road  Dad 
parked  the  truck,  and  we  were  off  into  the 
woods  to  begin  our  hunt.  It  looked  like  it 
was  to  be  a clear  and  sunny  day,  but  I soon 
realized  I should  have  dressed  warmer.  It 
hadn’t  felt  that  cold  hours  earlier  back  in 
Butler  as  John  and  I checked  our  traps. 

As  we  walked  I spotted  a buck  with  a set 
of  high,  narrow  antlers  slipping  slowly 
away  through  the  woods  ahead  of  us.  But 
even  that  did  little  to  help  me  forget  how 
cold  I felt,  and  I had  a touch  of  the  shivers 
by  the  time  we  stopped. 

Dad  picked  out  his  spot  and  put  John 
close  by  to  his  right.  I moved  about  25 
yards  to  his  left  and  sat  with  my  back 
against  a large  rock.  I’d  never  seen  a wild 
turkey  in  my  life,  but  by  the  time  I got 
settled  down  to  watch  I felt  really  lucky. 
First  I'd  caught  a raccoon,  then  I got  a good 
look  at  my  first  Pennsylvania  black  bears, 
and  then  I'd  seen  a buck. 

With  my  luck  running  that  well,  how 
could  I not  get  a chance  at  a turkey? 

I doubt  that  I’d  sat  there  for  more  than 
five  minutes  before  I noticed  movement 
downhill  through  some  thin  cover.  It  looked 
like  a turkey,  but  I wasn’t  positive  until  I 
saw  it  give  a few  flaps  with  its  wings.  The 
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only  thing  I needed  now  to  round  out  a 
perfect  day  was  for  the  big  bird  to  move  a 
little  closer  and  into  shotgun  range. 

I glanced  over  to  see  if  Dad  had  spotted 
the  turkey  too,  and  as  far  as  I could  tell,  it 
must  have  been  just  out  of  his  view.  As  the 
turkey  moved  a few  yards  closer  I slowly 
lifted  my  single  barrel  to  my  shoulder  and 
began  to  take  aim. 

The  turkey  stopped  at  what  I guessed  to 
be  60  yards  and  refused  to  move  any  closer. 
It  was  an  awful  tempting 
situation  for  a 14-year-old 
on  his  first  turkey  hunt.  At 
one  moment  I came  so 
close  to  shooting  that  I 
had  the  hammer  cocked 
and  was  starting  to  put 
some  pressure  on  the  trig- 
ger, but  I didn’t  follow 
through. 

My  mind  had  been  rac- 
ing the  entire  time  I’d  been 
watching  the  bird.  I kept  remembering 
things  I’d  heard  my  dad  and  other  hunters 
talking  about,  and  about  some  of  the  stories 
I’d  read  in  GAME  NEWS.  The  one  rule  of 
hunting  that  kept  coming  to  mind  was  that 
a good  hunter  doesn’ t risk  taking  a shot  that 
would  most  likely  only  cripple  his  game. 
And  so,  at  the  last  instant,  I slowly  lowered 
the  hammer,  and  the  muzzle  as  well  — to 
help  reduce  the  temptation. 

My  decision  not  to  fire  was  undoubt- 
edly the  best  one  I’ve  made  in  what  is  now 
25  years  of  hunting  because  moments  after 
I lowered  my  gun  the  turkey  started  mov- 
ing closer.  Within  a few  steps  my  turkey 
strolled  out  into  a small  clearing  and  was 
suddenly  transformed  into  a boy  my  own 
age  who  was  wearing  a dark  brown  and 
black  plaid  wool  coat. 

He  had  been  standing  just  a few  steps 
down  over  a steep  bank  and  I saw  him  only 
from  the  waist  up.  I stared  in  disbelief  as  he 
stood  there,  occasionally  slapping  his  arms 
against  his  sides  to  keep  warm.  Eventually, 
he  moved  on  out  of  sight  without  having 
spotted  me. 

As  for  myself,  I unloaded  my  gun  and 
just  sat  there  thinking  about  how  close  I’d 


come  to  actually  shooting  someone.  I didn’t 
get  a turkey,  but  1 did  learn  a valuable 
lesson  — the  hard  way. 

When  my  daughter  and  I attended  the 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  classes,  we  were 
shown  a movie  that  opened  with  a reenact- 
ment of  a fatal  turkey  hunting  accident. 
That  day  when  I was  14  came  to  my  mind 
right  away.  Over  the  years.  I’ve  kept  going 
over  that  scene  from  time  to  time,  particu- 
larly when  I hear  another  hunter  ask  the 
question,  “How  could  any- 
one possibly  mistake  a 
person  for  a turkey?” 

As  1 watched  the  film  1 
began  to  wonder  what  my 
classmates  were  thinking. 
Naturally,  not  one  of  us 
would  want  to  be  mistak- 
enly shot  as  game,  but 
could  there  have  been  even 
one  person  in  the  class 
who  failed  to  consider  the 
idea  that  he  himself  could  make  such  a 
mistake? 

That  day  I made  a conscious,  ethical 
decision  not  to  fire.  Because  of  that  deci- 
sion, I can  still  think  back  to  the  earlier 
events  of  that  morning  with  some  degree  of 
fondness.  But  now,  more  than  ever,  I’m 
fully  aware  of  the  lasting  devastation  that 
a wrong  decision  could  have  brought  to 
two  lives. 

Hunting  safely  and  hunting  ethically 
aren’t  always  two  separate  aspects  of  hunt- 
ing, but  they  can  often  blend  to  become  one 
and  the  same.  That's  a lesson  better  learned 
in  a classroom  than  in  the  field. 

I’m  sure  the  instructors  of  every  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  class  across  the  state 
realize  the  importance  of  the  job  they’re 
doing;  we  owe  them  our  thanks  and  then 
some.  Accidents  will  always  happen,  but 
we  can  do  some  things  to  prevent  mistakes. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  our  fellow 
outdoorsmen  and  our  sport  to  try. 

In  the  meantime,  you  might  want  to 
attend  the  next  hunter-ed  class  offered  in 
your  area.  You’re  sure  to  learn  something 
new,  and  I guarantee  it’ll  make  you  stop 
and  think  — and  that  might  just  be  enough. 


I came  so  close  to 
shooting  that  I had 
the  hammer  cocked 
and  was  starting 
to  put  some  pres- 
sure on  the  trigger. 
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Ernie 

Ernie  Heller  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  outdoors , 
trapping  and  raising  coon  hounds.  He  was  as  good  a 
role  model  as  a young  person  could  ask  for. 


A LONGTIME  sportsman,  Ernie  Heller 
long  ago  enrolled  his  farm  in  the 
Safety  Zone  program.  His  property 
always  provided  good  habitat  for 
wildlife,  and  for  a boy. 


By  Tom  Sims  Venesky 

WITH  SO  many  things  possible  in  the 
outdoors,  it’s  safe  to  say  nobody 
has  seen  it  all.  But  my  good  friend  Ernie 
Heller  has  seen  more  than  most. 

Ernie  started  hunting  in  1937,  and  be- 
gan trapping  seriously  in  1945.  Having 
spent  all  of  his  66  years  in  the  rolling  farm 
country  of  Dorrance,  Luzerne  County,  he’s 
experienced  nature  nearly  every  day  of  his 
life. 

As  you  might  expect  from  someone 
who  has  spent  virtually  his  entire  life  in  the 
outdoors,  Ernie  has  a wealth  of  experi- 
ences. 

Ernie’s  most  frightening  moment  came 
in  the  1950s  while  fox  hunting.  It  was 
February  and  his  bluetick  had  just  chased 
a fox  into  a large  hole  in  a rock  ledge.  When 
Ernie  caught  up  to  his  dog,  he  stood  on  a 
boulder  above  the  hole  and,  to  his  surprise, 
out  came  a bear.  Defiantly  standing  on  her 
hind  legs,  the  sow  swatted  at  Ernie,  no 
doubt  protecting  the  cubs  in  her  den.  Ernie 
quickly  turned  and  ran,  the  bear  following 
in  hot  pursuit. 

Fortunately,  Ernie  had  a big  head  start, 
but  the  bruin  was  quickly  gaining.  Within 
moments,  as  the  bear  was  about  to  catch 
him,  Ernie’s  dog  ran  up  and  bit  the  bear  on 
the  hind  end.  The  bear  wheeled  and  began 
chasing  the  dog.  As  the  dog  ran  past  the 
den,  the  bear  stopped  and  went  back  in. 

Ernie  also  has  fond  memories  of  his 
trapline.  After  returning  from  Italy  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  he  began  trapping  for 
fox,  raccoon,  beaver,  mink  and  weasels.  In 
1962  he  and  a friend.  Bill,  ran  a trapline 
from  White  Haven  to  Nescopek,  a distance 
of  about  25  miles.  “Every  morning  Bill 
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would  wait  for  me  to  finish  milking  the 
cows  and  then  off  we'd  go.  We  spent  the 
entire  day  tending  traps,”  Ernie  says. 

That  year  Ernie  and  Bill  each  bought 
new  rifles  with  their  trapline  earnings. 
“We  wanted  to  have  something  to  show  for 
our  hard  work,  so  we  went  to  the  hardware 
store  and  each  bought  a 308  rifle,  gun  case 
and  two  boxes  of  shells  — all  with  our 
trapline  money.” 

The  largest  beaver  Ernie  ever  trapped 
weighed  84  pounds,  but  his  most  memo- 
rable one  was  an  old  bank  beaver  that 
weighed  56.  “When  beavers  get  old  their 
teeth  wear  down  to  where  they’re  unable  to 
repair  and  build  dams,” 

Ernie  says. 

“Old  beavers  often 
go  to  a stream.  At  least 
that’ s what  this  one  did. 

He  lived  in  a hole  in  the 
streambank.  For  two 
weeks  I tried  to  catch 
him  in  leghold  traps, 
but  that  old  beaver 
would  flip  them  over, 
often  without  even  setting  them  off,”  he 
says. 

“I  finally  got  fed  up  and  went  and 
bought  a Conibear  beaver  trap;  it  was  the 
last  one  in  the  store,”  Ernie  recalls.  “I 
staked  the  Conibear  in  front  of  his  hole,  and 
the  next  morning  I had  him.  He  was  defi- 
nitely wise  to  legholds,  but  he  was  fooled 
by  the  Conibear.” 

Muskrats  also  bolstered  Ernie’ s trapline. 
Once  he  found  a pond  so  loaded  with 
muskrat  huts  that  a person  stepping  from 
hut  to  hut  could  cross  the  pond  and  never 
get  his  feet  wet.  “I  trapped  80  muskrats 
there  that  season,”  Ernie  recalls. 

Although  Ernie  trapped  foxes  he  pre- 
ferred hunting  them  with  the  bluetick 
hounds  he  raised.  “My  son  Billy  would  trap 
while  I hunted  them,  and  I always  shot 
more  foxes  than  Billy  trapped,  although  he 
was  a good  trapper.” 

Ernie  raised  excellent  coon  hounds. 
People  came  from  as  far  away  as  Philadel- 
phia to  hunt  with  him  and  his  hounds.  “One 


man  offered  me  $1,000  for  a bluetick,  the 
best  coon  dog  I ever  raised,”  Ernie  remem- 
bers. “I  wouldn’t  have  sold  it  for  $10,000.” 

Ernie  doesn’t  trap  anymore,  but  he  still 
hunts,  and  hasn’t  slowed  down.  His  pierc- 
ing blue  eyes  are  as  sharp  as  a hawk's,  and 
he  can  still  walk  mountainsides  for  deer 
and  turkey  and  bust  through  brush  for 
rabbits. 

I enjoy  hunting  rabbits  on  Ernie’s  farm, 
which  has  been  enrolled  in  the  Safety  Zone 
program  for  many  years.  Cottontails  are 
particularly  abundant  in  the  fields  he’s  let 
revert  back  to  brush.  His  hay  and  com 
fields  sustain  wildlife,  too,  and  the  brush 
along  the  stone  walls, 
wet  areas  and  in  the 
comers  of  his  fields  pro- 
vide plenty  of  winter 
cover. 

When  hunting  sea- 
son is  over,  I still  spend 
as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible on  his  farm.  It’s  a 
great  place  to  escape  to 
when  the  problems  of 
civilization  become  too  much.  To  me,  the 
quiet  farm  is  a paradise. 

Ernie  is  my  link  to  a time  I wish  I could 
have  grown  up  in.  “I  have  no  regrets  about 
getting  old,”  he  says.  “I  was  bom  in  a good 
time.  A time  when  land  development  wasn’t 
a problem.  Anti-hunters  and  anti-trappers 
were  unheard  of.  Few  people  sat  in  offices 
all  day.  Most  made  their  living  by  working 
the  family  farm.  Hunting  was  a necessity 
and  trapping  was  a way  to  earn  a few  extra 
dollars,  or  more  for  those  good  at  it.” 

Since  both  my  grandfathers  died  when 
I was  young,  Ernie  Heller  is  like  a grand- 
father I never  had.  I appreciate  the  after- 
noons he  spends  sharing  his  memories  of 
days  gone  by.  To  me,  time  spent  with  Ernie 
is  time  well  spent. 

Whenever  I find  a huge  tree  in  the 
woods,  I wonder  what  stories  it  could  tell 
of  things  that  happened  around  it  through- 
out its  existence.  Ernie  is  like  one  of  those 
big  old  trees,  except  he  can  and  does  tell  of 
the  things  he  has  seen  and  done. 


The  author,  who  at  the  time 
was  a second-year  student  at 
Luzerne  County  Community 
College  in  Wilkes-Barre,  last 
winter  and  spring  served  as 
an  intern  with  the  agency’s 
Bureau  of  Information  & Edu- 
cation staff  in  Harrisburg. 
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“INDIAN  CHARLIE”  Chilson  passed  on  some  advice  to  us  young  hunters  many  years  ago, 
advice  that  holds  as  true  today  as  it  did  then.  Charlie  said  it  was  best  to  hunt  alone,  but  if 
you’re  with  someone  else  use  hand  signals  to  communicate  — don’t  talk. 


Deer  Hunting 

— The  Basics  Still  Apply 


By  Jim  Bashline 


Ah,  THAT  OLD  SAW  about  being  in 
l the  “right  place  at  the  right  time.” 
Why  do  some  deer  hunters  pull  it  off  with 
annoying  frequency  and  others  don’t?  Blind 
luck  is  not  the  reason  for  success  all  the 
time;  in  most  cases  success  is  a matter  of 
sticking  with  the  basics. 

“Indian  Charlie”  Chilson  was  a hunting 
hero  to  most  of  the  outdoor-minded  kids 
growing  up  in  my  part  of  the  world.  At  that 
time,  what  would  become  known  as  the 
“big  woods”  section  of  northcentral  Penn- 


sylvania was  mostly  a huge  brushland  of 
briars,  hardwood  saplings  and  the  odd  hem- 
lock or  rhododendron  thickets. 

Ruffed  grouse  and  deer  were  the  most 
plentiful  species,  and  Charlie  got  his  share 
of  both.  A few  envious  types  insisted  that 
Charlie  was  not  above  bending  the  game 
laws  now  and  then  or,  that  he  was  just 
amazingly  lucky. 

We  kids  knew  better.  After  all,  Charlie 
was  half  Indian  (wasn’t  he?)  and  because 
of  that  he  instinctively  knew  where  that 
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magic  right  place  was  and  the  right  time  to 
be  there. 

As  I grew  older  and  logged  more  time 
along  the  deer  trails  I began  to  consider  my 
hero  worship  of  Charlie,  and  others  like 
him,  in  a more  calculated  way.  Make  no 
mistake  about  luck.  It’s  much  better  to 
have  a plentiful  supply  of  the  good  kind 
rather  than  the  bad  kind,  but  we  know  from 
listening  to  TV  announcers  analyzing  foot- 
ball games  that  good  luck  is  often  self 
created. 

Charlie  created  a lot  of  his  good  luck, 
and  what  he  practiced  a half-century  ago  is 
just  as  valid  today.  So  here,  as  well  as  I can 
remember,  are  his  personal  deer  hunting 
rules.  Charlie  was  always  more  outgoing 
with  the  kids  than  he  was  with  others.  Oh 
yes,  he  was  not  above  embellishing  his 
stories  a little  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
dozens  of  deer  antlers  nailed  to  his  garage 
wall  was  proof  enough  for  us  that  his 
techniques  worked. 

1 . Always  hunt  alone  if  you  can  manage  it. 
That  way  if  you  decide  to  change  plans 
or  direction  there’s  no  need  to  check 
with  anyone.  Also,  being  with  some- 
one encourages  conversation.  If  you 
must  hunt  with  others,  use  hand  signals 
to  communicate;  save  the  talking  until 
after  the  hunt. 

2.  Never  move  with  the  wind  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

3.  Begin  all  hunts  uphill  because  it’s  easier 
to  drag  a deer  downhill. 

4.  Never  walk  across  a clearing  or  field. 
Skirt  the  edge  of  openings  and  stay  in 
the  shade  as  much  as  possible. 

5.  Take  no  more  than  six  steps  without 
stopping  and  looking  all  around,  a full 
360  degrees. 

6.  Never  sneak  (still)  hunt  with  a rifle 
slung  on  the  shoulder. 

7.  If  you  hear  a shot  or  shots  close  by, 
remain  motionless  for  at  least  five  min- 
utes. 

8.  In  an  area  where  there  are  a lot  of 
hunters,  stay  on  the  edge  of  the  activ- 
ity. 


9.  Don’t  shoot  at  running  deer  unless 
they’re  very  close  and  never  shoot  at 
them  if  it’s  after  2 p.m. 

10.  Wrap  your  food  in  cloths.  Waxed  pa- 
per makes  too  much  noise.  (This  ad- 
vice was  given  long  before  plastic 
wrap  — but  even  that  can  crackle.) 

Old  Charlie  had  many  more  tips  about 
deer  hunting  that  he  chose  not  to  share,  but 
the  half-dozen  times  I got  to  hunt  with  him 
revealed  some  of  them  to  me.  After  open- 
ing day,  for  example,  he  was  keen  on 
hunting  the  most  inhospitable  pieces  of 
real  estate  he  could  find.  The  soggiest 
swamp,  the  thickest  tangles  of  laurel,  the 
most  impenetrable  jungles  of  hemlocks 
were  the  places  he  led  me. 

“The  other  guys  aren’t  going  to  be 
there,”  he  reasoned,  “we’ll  just  pop  in  and 
surprise  a sleeper.”  More  than  once,  such 
tactics  worked  to  perfection. 

On  two-man  drives,  Charlie  would  di- 
rect me  to  a stand  and  then  promptly  vanish 
for  several  hours.  I discovered  later  that  he 
was  never  far  away  at  any  time.  He’d  just 
mosey  around  in  loose  figure  eights  — 
always  in  thick  cover  — and  most  of  the 
time  I’d  see  deer.  Sometimes  I’d  see  the 
same  group  of  deer  several  times  as  he’d 
pussyfoot  them  around  a 20-acre  enclave. 

Charlie  moved  slowly  and  spent  of  lot 
of  time  just  listening  and  looking.  He  knew 
that  deer  are  reluctant  to  leave  familiar 
territory  and,  if  not  pushed  too  hurriedly, 
will  circle  back. 

Charlie’s  disdain  of  taking  shots  at  run- 
ning deer,  or  shooting  at  deer  much  more 
than  50  yards  away,  had  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  times  and  the  terrain.  Thick  brush 
has  now  been  largely  replaced  with  stands 
of  pole  timber  and  taller  trees,  thus  increas- 
ing visibility.  Lever-action,  iron-sighted 
rifles  were  the  tools  of  that  day,  a fact  that 
made  a 150-yard  shot  something  to  marvel 
at.  Flatter  shooting  cartridges  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  telescopic  sights  have  increased 
the  deer  tagging  opportunities. 

But  Charlie’s  basics  still  apply  just  as 
much  as  they  did  a nearly  50  years  ago.  If 
you  stick  with  them  over  a few  seasons  you 
stand  an  excellent  chance  of  becoming  one 
of  those  annoyingly  “lucky”  deer  hunters. 
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Busy  Summer 

WA  YNE  COUNTY  — Some  folks  think 
WCOs  don’t  have  much  to  do  this  time  of 
year.  Summer  brings  an  influx  of  tourists 
and  seasonal  residents  to  the  Poconos  — 
many  of  whom  are  not  used  to  being  in 
close  proximity  with  wildlife.  Summer 
always  brings  a rash  of  calls  and  com- 
plaints. Add  that  to  a WCO’s  other  duties, 
and  that  makes  for  a busy  season.  I hope 
people  don’t  think  we’re  just  sitting  around 
waiting  for  hunting  seasons  to  begin.  — 
WCO  Donald  R.  Schauer,  Honesdale. 


BLAIR  COUNTY  — Last  year  Deputy 
Sam  Dunkle  and  I removed  a hen  mallard 
and  nearly  a dozen  young  from  an  interior 
courtyard  at  a local  high  school.  The  court- 
yard is  a small  grassy  enclosure  with  a few 
shrubs,  but  it  has  no  water  source  other  than 
a spigot  school  personnel  used  to  keep  the 
ducklings  healthy  until  we  could  relocate 
them.  Sam  called  again  this  past  spring  to 
tell  me  a mallard  (likely  the  same  one)  had 
again  nested  in  the  courtyard.  Whether  she 
liked  it  or  not,  it  was  off  to  a farm  pond  for 
her  and  her  brood.  — WCO  Steve  Kleiner, 
Altoona. 


Comparing  Notes 

McKEAN  COUNTY—  Last  spring  I 
heard  a number  of  widely  diverse  opinions 
concerning  our  deer  herd.  As  I picked  up  a 
roadkill,  a resident  came  out  and  said  it  was 
too  bad  this  one  had  been  hit  because  deer 
were  scarce.  He  said  he'd  hunted  in  buck 
and  antlerless  seasons  without  any  luck.  A 
mile  down  the  road,  a farmer  said  he 
counted  21  deer  in  his  winter  wheat  one 
evening.  In  the  same  valley,  I talked  to  a 
man  who’d  given  up  hunting  10  years  ago. 
But  last  year  he  saw  so  many  deer  — 
including  a trophy  buck  — that  he  began 
hunting  again.  Then  one  of  his  neighbors 
flagged  me  down  to  tell  me  he  wishes  there 
were  as  many  deer  now  as  10  years  ago. 
Maybe  I’ll  bring  them  together  for  coffee 
and  conversation.  Perhaps  they  can  hunt 
together  this  season.  — WCO  John  P. 
Dzemyan,  Smethport. 

Keep  At  It 

CLINTON  COUNTY  — Although  fur 
prices  are  down,  trapping  is  still  excellent 
recreation.  It  helps  keep  furbearers  in  check, 
which  in  turn  benefits  a number  of  wildlife 
species.  Don't  give  up  on  trapping  just 
because  the  money  isn’t  there.  — WCO 
Robert  W.  Norbeck,  Karthus. 


Rise  And  Shine 

PERRY  COUNTY  — Patrolling  early 
one  morning,  I heard  a turkey  gobble,  a 
pheasant  cackle  and  a loon  call  — all  within 
a matter  of  minutes.  This  was  an  added 
bonus  to  the  wildlife  noises  we  often  take 
for  granted:  crows,  ducks,  geese  and  other 
bird  sounds.  I was  also  rewarded  with 
sightings  of  rabbits,  deer  and  muskrat.  Get 
up  early  and  take  a walk;  it’s  worth  it.  — 
WCO  Leroy  Everett,  Newport. 
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More  To  Do 


MERCER  COUNTY—  On  opening 
morning  last  spring  gobbler  season,  I 
watched  a father  and  two  sons  head  into  the 
woods.  The  father  was  dressed  in  camo. 
One  son  wore  brown  duck,  the  other  a 
green  sweater  and  blue  ball  cap.  I could 
also  see  the  collars  of  white  T-shirts.  Later 
that  day,  I checked  two  hunters  who  told 
me  about  three  guys  who’d  run  in  on  a 
turkey  they  were  working.  It  was  the  same 
crew.  Spring  gobbler  hunting  is  legally 
done  by  calling  only,  and  hunters  should 
eliminate  red,  white  and  blue  from  cloth- 
ing. We've  stressed  these  points  for  a long 
time,  but  some  aren’t  listening.  Now  we’ve 
mandated  fluorescent  orange,  but  there 
still  are  problems  to  address.  — WCO 
Donald  G.  Chaybin,  Greenville. 


Youth  Programs  Help 

WAYNE  COUNTY  — Exposing  boys 
and  girls  to  hunting,  fishing,  shooting  and 
the  great  outdoors  will  result  in  healthier, 
happier  children  much  less  likely  to  get 
into  crime,  drugs  or  alcohol.  The  Commis- 
sion sponsors  a number  of  youth  programs 
such  as  the  Youth  Hunter  Education  Chal- 
lenge, Hunter  Education  Camp  and  Field 
Days.  Call  your  regional  office  for  more 
information.  — WCO  Frank  Dooley,  Dal- 
las. 

Time’s  Up 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  — While 
manning  a booth  at  the  Schuylkill  Mall,  a 
man  told  me  about  last  buck  season.  The 
man  was  dragging  out  his  buck  in  late 
afternoon,  and  he'd  paused  at  the  edge  of 
a clearing.  He  saw  a trophy  buck  at  the  far 
side  of  the  field.  The  animal’s  attention 
was  focused  on  another  hunter,  who  obvi- 
ously could  see  the  buck.  He  never  shot, 
though,  and  the  deer  finally  walked  back 
into  the  thicket.  When  the  man  asked  the 
hunter  why  he  hadn’t  shot,  the  sportsman 
replied  that  shooting  hours  had  ended  sev- 
eral minutes  earlier.  Now  that’s  someone 
who  appreciates  the  sport  of  hunting.  — 
WCO  Stephen  S.  Hower,  Tremont. 


To  The  Rescue 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — I recently  helped 
rescue  two  horned  grebes  that  had  become 
dioriented  in  the  rain  and  had  landed  on  a 
roadway  — mistaking  it  for  a body  of  wa- 
ter. A caller  reported  the  birds  as  injured, 
but  that  wasn’t  the  case.  A grebe’s  legs  are 
located  far  to  the  rear  of  its  body,  and  a 
land-based  take-off  is  impossible  for  this 
species.  We  took  the  birds  to  water,  and 
they  were  soon  on  their  way.  — WCO 
Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 

Get  Ready 

CHESTER  COUNTY  — The  long,  hot 
days  of  summer  offer  great  opportunities 
for  hunters  to  hone  their  skills  at  local 
sportsmen's  clubs.  Many  clubs  offer  trap, 
skeet  and  sporting  clays  for  shotgunners, 
and  most  groups  have  ranges  available  for 
riflemen.  Sporting  organizations  do  a lot 
for  hunting  and  wildlife;  they  can  use  your 
support  and  you  can  use  theirs.  — WCO 
Steven  D.  Bemardi,  Oxford. 


Clean  As  A Whistle 

JUNIATA  COUNTY—  There's  been  a 
lot  of  debate  over  whether  high-pitched 
whistles  mounted  on  the  front  of  cars  are 
effective  in  preventing  deer/vehicle  colli- 
sions. Some  folks  swear  by  them,  others 
swear  at  them.  Either  way,  they  don't  work 
if  they’re  not  clean.  Take  an  extra  minute 
at  the  car  wash  and  hose  the  bugs  off  the 
reeds.  — WCO  Dan  Clark,  Honey  Grove. 
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Cooperative  Success 

I’d  like  to  welcome  1 13  new  landown- 
ers to  our  public  access  programs  in  Clinton 
and  Centre  counties.  Their  cooperation  has 
opened  16,806  acres  to  public  hunting.  I’d 
also  like  to  thank  those  who’ve  enrolled  in 
our  Streambank  Fencing  Program;  we’ve 
fenced  21,120  feet  of  streambank  in  my 
area.  These  landowners  have  shown  their 
concern  for  the  environment  and  have 
helped  assure  cleaner  water  for  future  gen- 
erations. — Farm  Game  Manager  Donald 
L.  Kramer,  Mill  Hall. 


On  a recent  visit  to  Lawrenceville,  I saw 
a gray  squirrel  approach  the  edge  of  Route 
15.  It  stopped  at  the  road  and  looked  both 
ways  before  hopping  onto  a telephone  pole 
and  clambering  to  the  top.  It  again  looked 
both  ways  before  climbing  on  the  wires 
and  heading  toward  an  intersection  with  a 
traffic  light.  Once  there  the  animal  stopped, 
but  when  the  light  turned  green  it  finished 
its  crossing.  — LMO  David  W.  Brown, 
Westfield. 

Out  of  Practice 

POTTER  COUNTY  — I want  to  pass 
along  my  thanks  to  Ken  and  Harry,  the  two 
fine  gentlemen  from  Ulysses  who  helped 
me  get  my  vehicle  out  of  a deep  snow  drift. 
After  spending  eight  years  in  Harrisburg,  I 
guess  I’m  more  experienced  driving  a desk 
chair  than  a four-wheel-drive.  — WCO 
Butch  Camp,  Galeton. 


Thanks,  But  No  Thanks 

PERRY  COUNTY — Deputy  Eugene 
Palm  brought  in  a loon  that  had  crash 
landed  near  Ickesburg.  I told  my  daughter 
Holly  that  we  would  take  the  bird  to  a large 
pond  because  it  needed  to  run  on  the  water 
in  order  to  take  off.  Holly  thought  we  could 
help  the  loon  by  holding  it  out  the  car 
window  and  let  it  go  when  we  got  up  to  50 
mph.  I think  the  loon  would  rather  do  it  his 
way.  — WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville. 

Has  ’Em  Trained 

Regional  Forester  Dave  Henry  and  I 
were  inspecting  a regenerating  clearcut  on 
SGL  56,  and  he  was  explaining  the  impor- 
tance of  leaving  standing  timber.  Just  as  he 
pointed  to  a distant  den  tree,  a pileated 
woodpecker  landed  on  it  and  entered  a 
cavity.  I know  foresters  are  responsible  for 
our  wooded  tracts,  but  I didn’t  know  they 
had  so  much  control  over  wildlife.  — LMO 
Bruce  C.  Metz,  Schwenksville. 


Worth  It 

WYOMING  COUNTY  — Recently  a 
gentleman  told  me  his  son  wanted  to  be  a 
conservation  officer.  He  said  his  son  had 
quit  school,  but  after  deciding  he  wanted  to 
work  for  the  Commission  he  went  back  and 
earned  his  diploma.  He’s  now  continuing 
his  education  in  college.  I hope  this  young 
man  will  someday  join  our  ranks.  It’s  a 
great  way  of  life  and  worth  the  work  he’s 
putting  into  it.  — WCO  William  Wasser- 
man,  Tunkhannock. 

Unusual  Occurrence 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  —I  recently 
picked  up  a roadkilled  otter  in  Chester 
Township.  The  male  weighed  26  pounds 
and  measured  46  inches.  I think  the  animal 
was  moving  up  the  Delaware  River  and 
followed  Marcus  Hook  Creek  to  its  source. 
I believe  its  overland  crossing  resulted 
from  a search  for  a larger  watercourse.  The 
county’s  last  otter  sighting  occurred  24 
years  ago  near  Tinicum  Marsh.  — WCO  J. 
Christopher  Heil,  Edgemont. 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  In  my  first 
month  as  a field  officer  I responded  to  nine 
beaver  complaints.  I’ve  spent  so  much 
time  in  the  water  I think  I’ m getting  webbed 
feet.  While  surveying  these  flooded  areas, 
I always  see  a lot  of  ducks  and  geese.  The 
beavers’  engineering  expertise  benefits  a 
lot  of  wildlife,  but  unfortunately  it  some- 
times causes  problems  for  people.  One 
solution  to  the  beaver  problem  is  to  inform 
local  trappers  of  nuisance  beavers.  I’m 
sure  the  furtakers  would  appreciate  it.  — 
WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville. 

Providing  for  the  Future 

I’d  like  to  thank  the  Jackson  Township 
Sportsmen  Club  and  the  township’s  Boy 
Scout  troop,  led  by  Tom  Westrict.  They’ve 
been  a big  help  in  planting  seedlings  on 
SGL  79  — more  than  20,000  seedlings 
over  the  past  five  years.  These  plantings 
will  provide  wildlife  food  and  cover  for 
many  years  to  come.  — LMO  Barry  S. 
Zaffuto,  Ebensburg. 

Good  Idea 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— I've  been  a 
field  officer  for  20  spring  gobbler  seasons, 
and  I was  quite  surprised  last  opening  day 
to  see  a third  of  the  hunters  wearing  blaze 
orange.  They  wore  orange  hats  or  vests 
over  their  camouflage  while  they  were  on 
the  move.  Even  though  the  safety  regula- 
tions hadn’t  yet  taken  effect,  the  hunters 
thought  it  was  a good  idea  to  start  right 
away.  — WCO  F.B.  Clark,  Fayetteville. 


Nuisance  Turkeys 

LANCASTER  COUNTY—  Turkey 
complaints  have  been  on  the  rise.  While 
some  of  the  problem  comes  from  wild 
birds,  most  is  due  to  pen-raised,  domesti- 
cated turkeys.  It  appears  that  when  some 
people  no  longer  want  the  birds,  they  sim- 
ply set  them  free.  That’s  against  the  law. 
Pen-raised  birds  can  introduce  disease  into 
wild  populations,  and  because  they  associ- 
ate people  with  being  fed,  they  head  straight 
for  populated  areas  when  they're  released. 
That’s  when  they  become  nuisances.  — 
WCO  Michael  A.  Girosky,  Manheim. 

Tip  Leads  to  Bust 

BERKS  COUNTY—  Thanks  to  a tip 
from  a concerned  citizen,  I was  able  to 
arrest  two  men  for  trapping  fox  pups  and 
selling  them.  I believe  they’d  been  doing 
this  for  some  time  and  I was  grateful  to 
finally  be  able  to  put  a stop  to  it.  This  kind 
of  information  enables  us  to  protect  the 
state’s  wildlife;  I wish  more  people  would 
be  concerned  enough  about  our  natural 
resources  to  report  violators.  — WCO 
Charles  Lincoln,  Reading. 

“Anti”  Message  Spreading 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — I was  explaining 
the  Commission’s  role  in  wildlife  conser- 
vation to  a sixth-grade  class  and  the  subject 
turned  to  furbearers.  One  girl  opposed 
killing  animals,  saying,  “After  all,  they 
have  a right  to  live.”  I tried  to  explain  that 
“rights”  are  reserved  for  people.  What 
seemed  strange  to  me  was  that  the  debate 
surfaced  in  a rural,  agricultural  community 
where  many  farms  practice  animal  hus- 
bandry. — WCO  Steve  Spangler,  East 
Berlin. 

Be  Patient 

LANCASTER  COUNTY—  I moved  to 
this  district  last  February,  and  I wish  I had 
a nickel  for  every  time  I’ve  been  intro- 
duced as  the  “new  game  warden.”  I want  to 
know  when  I get  to  become  the  “old  game 
warden.”  — WCO  Linda  L.  Swank, 
Quarryville. 
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Changing  Plans 

Our  forest  management  plans  call  for 
periodic  cuts  to  be  made  to  benefit  both 
wildlife  and  timber.  Unfortunately,  the 
introduction  of  the  gypsy  moth  into  our 
ecosystem  has  forced  us  to  alter  many  of 
our  strategies.  Many  game  lands  visitors 
will  notice  we’ve  been  very  busy  trying  to 
salvage  something  from  the  gypsy  moth 
destruction.  — LMO  James  Deniker, 
Sandy  Lake. 

Wait  'Til  Game  Time 

With  the  resurgence  of  turkey  flocks  in 
the  Southwest,  many  turkey  hunters  have 
changed  their  behavior.  I didn’t  see  as 
much  pre-season  calling  as  I had  in  past 
years.  Calling  gobblers  before  the  season 
drastically  hurts  the  chances  of  harvesting 
them  later,  and  I think  hunters  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  this.  With  less  pre-season 
activity,  I think  more  hunters  will  be  able 
to  call  in  birds  when  it  really  counts.  — 
LMO  Richard  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 


But  Hard  To  Carry  Off 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY—  Dale 
Black  of  Hop  Bottom  learned  an  unex- 
pected lesson  about  predator/prey  rela- 
tionships while  spring  gobbler  hunting.  He 
set  up  and  began  to  call.  Within  seconds  he 
heard  flapping  wings  near  his  head  and  felt 
a rap  on  his  skull.  It  seems  a small  hawk, 
drawn  by  the  call  and  the  movement, 
thought  Dale  might  make  a good  meal.  — 
WCO  Chuck  Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 


Pheasants  Need  Habitat 

Last  April  our  Food  & Cover  crew 
stocked  surplus  hen  pheasants  in  Juniata, 
Perry,  Mifflin  and  Snyder  counties.  We’ve 
gotten  many  such  requests  over  the  years, 
and  we  try  to  accommodate  them  where 
habitat  allows.  It’s  hoped  these  hens  will 
nest  and  produce  offspring,  but  it  all  de- 
pends on  suitable  habitat.  We’d  be  happy 
to  provide  information  to  anyone  wishing 
to  improve  conditions  for  this  once  numer- 
ous game  bird.  — LMO  Clay  VanBuskirk, 
Millerstown. 


Know  Your  Ammo 

CAMERON  COUNTY  — I’ve  been  get- 
ting reports  from  shooters  who’ve  been 
firing  imported  military  type  ammo  in 
their  223  sporters.  They’ve  found  that  if 
the  guns  aren’t  cleaned  right  away  the 
bores  exhibit  pitting  and  a lot  of  red  rust. 
Some  of  this  imported  ammo  may  have 
corrosive  primers.  Know  what  ammuni- 
tion you’re  shooting;  it  doesn’t  make  sense 
to  save  a few  dollars  on  rounds  that  may 
ruin  a good  rifle.  This  also  brings  out  the 
importance  of  cleaning  guns  after  each 
shooting  session  — it  will  prolong  the  life 
of  firearms  and  keep  them  shooting  well.  — 
WCO  Joe  Carlos,  Driftwood. 


Maintaining  A Balance 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— Yd 
like  to  thank  the  75  people  who  braved  a 
rainy  Saturday  morning  to  help  plant  3,000 
seedlings  along  the  Amos  K.  Hutchinson 
Bypass.  The  bypass  plan  is  a cooperative 
project  between  the  Turnpike  Commis- 
sion, engineering  groups,  conservation 
agencies  and  the  Game  Commission.  The 
bypass  will  incorporate  brush  piles  and 
artificial  wetlands,  and  when  complete  it 
will  serve  as  a model  which  proves  that 
man  can  build  roads  and  still  maintain  the 
delicate  balance  of  nature.  There’s  more 
work  to  be  done  on  this  project,  and  I urge 
groups  and  individuals  to  become  in- 
volved.— WCO  Joseph  V.  Stefko, 
Greensburg. 
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Eagles,  Ospreys  Improve  in  '92 


THREE  newly  dis- 
covered bald  eagle 
nest  sites  have  added 
to  the  record  number 
of  active  nesting  loca- 
tions recorded  in  Penn- 
sylvania this  year. 

In  fact,  1992  has 
been  a record  year 
across  the  board  for 
bald  eagle,  osprey  and 
peregrine  falcon  nest- 
ing success,  according 
to  Game  Commission 
biologist  Dan  Braun- 
ing. 

“The  numbers  of 
bald  eagles  nesting  in 
the  state,  along  with 
the  numbers  of  young 
they’ve  hatched,  is  not  mature  bald  eagle 
just  a record,”  Braun- 
ing  said.  “It’s  an  exceptional  record.” 
The  endangered  bald  eagle,  our  nation’ s 
symbol,  had  declined  in  Pennsylvania  to 
the  point  where  just  a few  years  ago  only 
five  nest  sites  existed,  all  in  the  northwest- 
ern comer  of  the  state. 

As  recently  as  a decade  ago,  no  per- 
egrine falcon  or  osprey  breeding  was  tak- 
ing place  anywhere  in  the  state. 

Brauning  this  spring  located  13  bald 
eagle  nests  in  eight  Pennsylvania  counties. 
The  locations  included  four  active  nests  in 
Crawford  County;  one  in  Butler  County; 
one  in  Tioga  County  along  Pine  Creek;  one 
in  Dauphin  County;  three  in  Lancaster 
County;  and  one  each  in  York  and  Pike 
counties. 

The  Pike  County  nest  site  at  Shohola 
Lake,  is  the  first  successful  eagle  nest  in  the 
northeast  in  recent  years. 

All  told,  the  nests  produced  21  hatch- 
lings. This  is  nearly  double  the  number  of 
young  hatched  in  1991  at  nine  active  nest 
locations. 

The  eagles  nesting  in  Butler  County  on 
SGL  95  were  hacked  from  Game  Commis- 
sion facilities  along  the  Susquehanna  River 


at  Haldeman  Island. 
The  pair  currently  on 
the  island  are  nesting 
very  close  to  the  tower 
where  they  were 
hacked. 

“In  addition  to  the 
active  nests  which  pro- 
duced young,  we  know 
of  an  additional  three 
eagle  pairs  that  went 
through  the  motions  of 
nesting  and  pair  bond- 
ing, but  didn't  actually 
nest,”  Brauning  said. 
“They  could  well  nest 
successfully  next 
year.” 

Brauning  has  iden- 
tified as  many  as  14 
active  osprey  nests  in 
the  state,  including  nine 
in  the  Pocono  Mountain  region  of  the 
northeast.  Lancaster  County  has  three  nests, 
while  York  and  Somerset  counties  have 
one  each.  Because  ospreys  nest  later  in  the 
year  than  eagles  and  falcons,  hatch  figures 
aren’t  yet  available. 

Six  peregrine  falcon  nesting  locations 
were  identified  in  the  state  this  year,  in- 
cluding three  in  Philadelphia  and  one  each 
in  Bucks,  Delaware  and  Allegheny  coun- 
ties. All  told,  they  produced  seven  young. 

In  addition,  three  young  peregrines  were 
hacked  on  a downtown  bank  building  in 
Harrisburg. 
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Archery/flintlock  harvests  top  30,000 


Archers  and  black  powder  hunters 
harvested  nearly  32,000  deer  during 
the  1991-92  seasons. 

With  a record  number  of  sportsmen 
purchasing  archery  stamps,  the  bow 
harvest  soared  to  22,748.  Another 
8,836  whitetails  were  taken  by  flint- 
lock hunters. 

The  1991-92  archery  and  flintlock 
totals  were  based  on  a formula  using 
the  actual  number  of  big  game  report 
cards  filed  by  successful  hunters,  com- 
bined with  reporting  rates  and  other 
pertinent  data. 

Sportsmen  purchased  296,244  ar- 


chery stamps  in  1991-92,  about  a 4 
percent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  sale  of  muzzleloader  stamps 
last  year  came  to  106,372,  an  increase 
of  about  1 percent  over  1990-91. 

For  the  ninth  consecutive  year,  ar- 
chers harvested  more  bucks  than 
antlerless  deer.  Final  figures  show 
1 4,947  bucks  were  taken,  compared  to 
7,801  anterless  deer. 

Muzzleloaders  killed  369  bucks  and 
8,467  antlerless  whitetails. 

This  year  archers  get  additional 
days  tacked  onto  their  fall  season,  a 
bucks-only  hunt  November  2-7. 


Legislation  modifies  trapping  regs 


Recently  enacted  legislation  now  gives 
furtakers  the  option  to  tag  their  traps 
with  their  name  and  address  or  an 
identification  number  issued  by  the 
Commission.  Act  45  also  tightens  state 
law  that  prohibits  interference  with 
the  lawful  taking  of  wildlife. 

Effective  with  the  1992-93  license 
year,  holders  of  a furtaker  license  may 
apply  to  the  Commission  for  a trapper 
identification  number  if  they  so  de- 
sire. 


No  fee  will  be  charged  and  the  ID 
number  will  remain  confidential. 

Application  should  be  made 
through  the  region  office  in  which  the 
applicant  resides.  Nonresidents  should 
register  in  the  region  where  the  major- 
ity of  their  trapping  will  be  done. 
Trapper  identification  number  appli- 
cations are  available  at  region  offices. 

Act  45  also  further  defined  viola- 
tions of  the  game  code  concerning 
hunter  harassment. 


Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  lecture  series 


Lectures  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  Visitors  Center, 
located  near  Kleinfeltersville,  begin 
at  7:30  p.m.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

August’s  slate  includes  “North 
American  Waterfowl  Management 
Plan”  by  PGC  Biologist  John  Dunn, 
August  12-13;  and  “America’s  Wild 
Turkey”  by  PGC  Biologist  Arnold 
Hayden,  August  19-20. 

September  winds  up  the  lecture 
season  and  the  series  concludes  with 
“Whitetail  Country”  by  Mike  Ondik, 
September  2-3;  and  “Northern  Ad- 
venture — Life  among  the  Inuits”  by 
Kermit  Henning,  September  16-17. 
All  lectures  begin  at  7:30  p.m. 

Middle  Creek’s  Wildfowl  Show 


will  be  held  September  12-13  from  9 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Admission  is  free.  De- 
coy judging  is  September  12  at  1 p.m. 

Lectures  at  the  Pymatuning  Wild- 
life Management  Area  Visitors  Cen- 
ter, located  near  Linesville,  begin  at  2 
p.m. 

September  lectures  include  “Wood- 
carving” by  local  carver  Dom  Petruso, 
September  6;  “White-tailed  Deer”  by 
WCO  Mike  Ondik;  and  “Deer  and 
Lorest  Habitat”  by  Commission  re- 
gional foresters  Bill  Slusser  and  Bob 
Bauer,  September  27. 

September  19-20  also  brings  the 
annual  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Expo 
where  visitors  can  browse  through 
wildlife  art  and  waterfowl  decoys. 
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Conservation  groups  win  Take  Pride  awards 


Two  Pennsylvania  conservation  orga- 
nizations, nominated  by  the  Game 
Commission,  were  recently  honored 
for  their  efforts  to  augment  the  state’s 
recreational  opportunities  through  land 
acquisitions. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy, based  in  Pittsburgh,  recently 
placed  first  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior’s  Take  Pride  in  America  com- 
petition. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy earned  its  award  in  the  pub- 
lic/private partnerships  category  for 
continually  helping  state  agencies  se- 
cure land  for  game  lands,  state  forests, 
and  parks. 

Since  1932,  the  organization  has 


protected  from  development  more  than 
160,000  acres  of  natural  lands.  Al- 
most all  the  properties  were  sold,  be- 
low cost,  to  state  agencies. 

The  Wildlands  Conservancy,  based 
in  Emmaus,  recently  placed  first  in 
DER’s  Take  Pride  in  Pennsylvania 
awards  competition  in  the  public/pri- 
vate partnership  category. 

The  Wildlands  Conservancy  has 
been  involved  in  game  lands  acquisi- 
tion assistance  programs  since  1973. 
The  organization  has  helped  convert 
more  than  14,000  acres  of  private 
holdings  into  game  lands.  In  many 
cases,  these  lands  couldn’t  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Commission  with- 
out the  conservancy’s  assistance. 


Scotia  hosts  summer  biathlon 


Scotia  Range  will  host  a summer 
biathlon  September  20.  Summer 
biathlon  is  a warm-weather  version  of 
the  Olympic  biathlon;  cross-country 
running  is  substituted  for  skiing. 

Competitors  run  a total  of  five  kilo- 
meters (3.1  miles)  and  fire  10  shots 
from  22  rimfire  rifles  at  meial  targets 
placed  25  meters  downrange. 

Winners  are  determined  by  com- 
puting running  times  with  the  number 
of  targets  hit. 

Competitors  will  be  slotted  into 


various  age  groups  and  categories; 
there  will  be  both  individual  and  four- 
man  team  events. 

Because  safety  is  a prime  consider- 
ation, each  racer  must  attend  a pre- 
race clinic  in  order  to  compete.  Two- 
way  communications,  provided  by 
Gregg  Electronics,  will  be  maintained 
throughout  the  race  course. 

For  more  information  on  Scotia’s 
biathlon,  call  the  Commission’s 
Northcentral  Region  office  at  (800) 
422-7551. 


Taxidermy  examination  scheduled 


The  Game  Commission  will  conduct 
examinations  for  taxidermy  permit  ap- 
plicants September  14,  15  and  16,  at 
the  Southcentral  Region  office, 
Huntingdon. 

Completed  applications  and  appro- 
priate fees  must  be  returned  to  district 
wildlife  conservation  officers  by  Au- 
gust 10.  Application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  the  agency’s  six  region  of- 
fices and  Harrisburg  headquarters. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  18  and 
residents  of  Pennsylvania. 


Persons  doing  taxidermy  work  for 
others  must  have  a permit  issued  by 
the  Game  Commission. 

The  examination  consists  of  three 
parts:  the  presentation  of  five  speci- 
mens prepared  by  the  applicant  within 
the  last  three  years;  a test  on  taxidermy 
methods  and  procedures;  and  the  per- 
formance of  some  part  of  the  taxi- 
dermy process  on  a selected  speci- 
men. 

Passing  scores  must  be  attained  on 
all  three  parts  of  the  examination. 
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Predator  Prejudice 


AGAINST  THE  HIGH  tree  limb,  gray 
L fur  nearly  hid  the  young  squirrel 
from  the  hawk.  The  squirrel’s  attention 
was  focused  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  it 
didn't  notice  the  dark  silhouette  against  the 
bright  sky.  This  was  all  to  the  hawk's 
advantage.  From  above,  the  hawk  locked 
its  gaze  on  the  squirrel  and  its  wings  into 
the  dive.  It  plummeted  silently.  The  squir- 
rel had  a last  impression  of  shadow  and 
swift  movement  before  it  was  snatched 
from  the  branch. 

With  extra  weight  to  carry,  the  hawk 
labored  to  clear  the  tree  tops.  It  shifted  the 
squirrel  in  its  talons,  nearly  losing  its  prize 
in  the  process.  A new  flight  angle  had 
opened  a space  between  hemlock  limbs 
below,  and  the  hawk  saw  the  screechingly 
bright  orange  and  blocky  form  of  Man. 

To  the  hunter  on  the  ground,  the  scene 
evoked  two  different  and  conflicting  emo- 
tions. One,  surprise  and  delight  at  witness- 
ing the  drama  of  a hawk  kill  close  up.  The 
other,  disappointment  and  chagrin,  be- 
cause the  bird  had  taken  the  game  I was  just 
about  to  bag  with  my  rifle. 

Human  hunters  and  animal  hunters  have 
always  had  an  uneasy  relationship.  It  may 
go  all  the  way  back  to  cave  men  losing  a 
tasty  mastodon  to  sabertooth  tigers,  or 
perhaps  the  other  way  around. 

Certainly  when  North  America,  includ- 
ing Pennsylvania,  was  being  settled  by 
European  immigrants,  wildlife  predators 
were  looked  upon  as  competitors.  They 
were  the  enemy  against  whom  domesti- 
cated stocks  and  wild  provender  had  to  be 
defended.  Frontier  life  was  a touch  and  go 
business  in  the  colonies  and  new  nation. 
Who  could  afford  to  lose  irreplaceable 
cows,  sheep  and  chickens  to  opportunistic 
panthers  and  wolves? 

I recall  reading  an  account  of  huge 
drives  conducted  by  residents  of  some 
early  communities  designed  to  rid  the  re- 
gion of  “varmints.”  Everything  was  slaugh- 
tered, predators  and  game  alike.  From  the 
modem  vantage  point,  the  story  is  horrific. 
But  one  can't  completely  blame  the  set- 


AT  ONE  TIME,  humans  expended  a lot  of 
energy  eradicating  predators  to  ease 
competition  forfood  sources.  Now,  though, 
we  can  view  these  animals  as  magnificent 
products  of  nature. 

tiers.  They  were  trying  to  recreate  the 
civilized  town  life  of  the  Old  Country  from 
the  savagery  of  the  New  World’s  encom- 
passing forests. 

Suddenly  finding  yourself  surrounded 
by  “all  manner  of  fierce  beasts,”  real  or 
imagined,  must  have  been  frightening. 
Waking  in  the  morning  to  find  the  milk 
cow  dead  must  have  been  devastating. 

There's  no  denying  that  at  one  time 
there  was  competition  between  the  sur- 
vival needs  of  men  and  wildlife  predators. 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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A deer  that  fell  to  a mountain  lion  or  coyote 
meant  lean  times  for  a pioneer  family. 

Fortunately,  today  we  don't  have  such 
an  urgency  to  kill  our  winter’s  venison. 
Still,  there  is  lingering  prejudice  against 
the  animal  hunters  and  their  effect  on  game 
stocks.  We  no  longer  depend  on  an  abun- 
dance of  wild  game  for  our  survival,  but 
it’s  nice  to  have. 

Many  people  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber shooting  hawks  and  owls  in  the  interest 
of  game  preservation,  and  who  recall  the 
bounty  system  on  predator  hides.  Today 
most  of  them  shake  their  head  as  they  relate 


the  story.  Time  and  a change  in  wildlife 
management  philosophy  make  it  hard  for 
them  to  believe  they  were  just  doing  what 
was  considered  wise.  Again,  blame  can’t 
be  assigned  in  hindsight. 

Notice,  though,  that  the  reason  for  preda- 
tor killing  had  already  changed  from  colo- 
nial times.  Animal  hunters  were  destroyed 
not  because  they  were  taking  away  a needed 
wild  meat  supplement,  but  because  they 
were  taking  a portion  of  the  wild  game 
wanted. 

Today,  even  that  attitude  is  passe,  and 
given  our  enlightened  view  of  the  natural 


Fun  Games 

A Shrew’s  Game 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Unscramble  the  words  below  to  identify  the  seven  shrews  found  in  the  state. 

EAMDSK 
RATEW  

KSOYM 

KROC 

MPYGY 

HTROS-LADEIT 

SEALT  

Now  try  to  match  the  correct  shrew  with  the  statement  below.  (Hint:  The  answers 
are  in  alphabetical  order.) 

Unlike  other  shrews,  this  one  shares  its  nest  with  other 
adults. 

This  shrew’s  “mask”  is  barely  visible. 

Pennsylvania’s  rarest  mammal. 

This  species  is  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world 

except  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

The  largest  Pennsylvania  shrew  (472  inches). 

Found  in  woodlands  with  soft  and  loose  soil. 

Aquatic  shrew  adapted  for  water  by  slightly  webbed 

feet. 

answers  on  p.  64 
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world,  unjustifiable.  As  a middle-age  Baby 
Boomer,  1 grew  up  when  the  positive  role 
of  predators  was  just  being  appreciated. 
Young  people  now  receiving  environmen- 
tal education  are  even  more  removed  from 
prejudice  against  animal  hunters  and  see 
them  as  a part  of  the  total  wildlife  system. 
Today  we  tend  to  admire  predators  be- 
cause our  species  was  raised  as  one  too. 

The  word  “hunter”  no  longer  carries  the 
connotation  of  having  to  provide  meat  for 
the  family.  If  yesterday’s  “meat  hunter” 
found  challenge  and  satisfaction,  and  a 
respect  for  the  wildlife  being  hunted,  it  was 
incidental  to  other  concerns.  Today, 
“hunter”  means  “sport  hunter”  — a whole- 
some hunting  experience  under  the  rules  of 
fair  chase  has  priority  over  simply  provid- 
ing a meal.  It’s  still  important  to  us  to  have 
game  available,  though,  and  conflicts  can 
still  arise  when  predators  take  their  share. 

The  key  to  the  uneasy  truce  between 
human  sport  hunters  and  animal  subsis- 
tence hunters  is,  I believe,  need.  Hawks, 
owls,  foxes,  bobcats,  coyotes  and  other 
predators  are  afforded  varying  degrees  of 
protection  but  are  still  beleaguered  by 
shrinking  habitat.  Though  I enjoy  hunting, 
I know  they  need  to  eat  a rabbit,  a pheasant, 
even  a young  deer,  more  than  I do.  The 
game  they  take  is  one  less  I won’t  have  the 
pleasure  of  hunting,  but  I'm  in  it  strictly  as 
a hobby.  Their  lives  depend  on  it. 

Perhaps  there  was  more  small  game  in 
the  days  when  there  was  a bounty  price  on 
the  heads  of  hawks  and  foxes.  Certainly 
there  was  more  wild  land  in  Pennsylvania, 
smaller  urban  areas.  It  was  also  a time  of 
especially  suitable  habitat,  when  the  state’s 
forests  were  in  regrowth  after  large  scale 
logging. 

There’s  no  denying  hunters  took  game 
bags  we  can  only  gape  at  now.  But  was  this 
abundance  on  the  meat  pole  due  to  boun- 
ties, or  supremely  productive  habitat?  And 
what  about  the  loss  to  the  wild  world  that 
couldn’t  be  measured  in  roasted  rabbit  or 
stewed  squirrel,  the  loss  of  a soaring  hawk 
or  softly  padding  bobcat? 

Whenever  I see  old  photos  of  clothes- 
lines strung  with  rabbits,  or  turn-of-the- 
century  hunters  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
squirrels  they’d  killed.  I’m  more  appalled 


than  jealous.  Looking  at  it  with  1990s  eyes, 
it  seems  like  gluttony.  I try  not  to  criticize 
because  those  men  were  products  of  a 
different  era. 

Today,  I rather  enjoy  the  return  of  preda- 
tors. Even  if  it  were  proved  my  game  take 
is  a little  less  because  of  them,  I wouldn’t 
mind.  I appreciated  watching  that  hawk 
swoop  to  the  kill  even  more  than  having 
another  fried  squirrel  for  dinner.  I'm  sure 
the  experience  has  remained  much  longer 
on  the  banquet  table  of  my  memory. 

As  a predator  not  by  need  but  by  in- 
stinct, I feel  a kinship  with  the  animal 
hunters  that  makes  them  more  fascinating 
than  the  shy  nippers  or  complacent  brows- 
ers. 

I don't  believe  there  will  ever  be  so 
many  predators  that  I won’t  find  some 
game  to  hunt.  I’ll  measure  my  success  as 
much  in  quality  outdoor  experience  as  in 
weight  of  the  game  bag.  I’ll  spend  more 
time  providing  and  promoting  wildlife 
habitat  than  in  worrying  about  the  few 
individuals  the  predators  remove. 

As  a hunter.  I’ve  always  felt  I was  on 
ethically  safe  ground  when  I could  say  that 
my  sport  was  all  right  because  I was  glean- 
ing the  excess,  gathering  in  the  land’s 
natural  abundance.  Morally,  there  isn’t 
much  difference  between  harvesting  the 
vegetable  crop  that  was  planted  in  the  soil 
and  the  furred  and  feathered  crop  which 
had  multiplied  in  adjacent  brush  rows. 
Artificially  expanding  game  numbers  at 
the  expense  of  predators,  just  because  we 
wanted  more  sport,  would  put  hunters  on 
shaky  ethical  footing. 

Part  of  what  attracted  me  to  hunting  was 
the  feeling  of  melding  with  the  natural 
world,  of  being  on  the  inside  of  the  out- 
doors. With  my  back  against  a tree,  a 22  in 
the  crook  of  my  arm,  being  scolded  by  a 
chickadee,  it  felt  right  just  to  be  there. 

The  taking  of  a game  animal  that  came 
to  me  out  of  the  year’s  surplus  was  part  of 
the  rightness  as  well.  If,  instead  of  me,  a 
hawk  carried  away  the  squirrel,  that  too 
was  a fit  ending.  It's  also  more  like  what  it 
means  to  be  a hunter  at  the  close  of  this 
century,  and,  I believe,  the  only  attitude 
that  can  allow  hunting  to  survive  into  the 
next. 
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Bears  and  Skunks 


Dear  Mr.  OWL, 

I would  appreciate  any  information  you 
have  on  black  bears.  I hunt  in  Clinton 
County  but  I’ve  not  been  lucky  enough  to 
get  one.  I also  sent  for  the  new  bear  video 
advertised  in  GAME  NEWS.  H.C.,  Valencia 

Dear  H.C., 

I’m  sure  you’ve  enjoyed  “On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  and  have 
learned  a lot  about  bears.  You  won’t  find  as 
much  current  knowledge  in  any  popular 
book  on  bears  because  most  of  the  video  is 
based  on  recent  research  completed  right 
here  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Game  Commission  does  have  a 
“Wildlife  Note”  on  black  bears  that  you 
should  have.  It  is  available  at  no  charge 
from  the  Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Friends 
have  told  me  about  numerous  bear  sightings 
in  Clinton  County  in  recent  months,  so  this 
could  be  your  year.  Good  luck. 

Dear  Mr.  OWL, 

Please  settle  a dispute  among  friends. 
Just  how  far  can  a skunk  spray  its  urine? 
Can  it  spray  while  held  aloft  by  its  tail?  D.  B. , 
Coudersport 


Dear  D.B., 

The  old  adage  that  a skunk  is  unable  to 
spray  if  lifted  by  its  tail  is  simply  not  true. 
They  can.  Also,  what  they  spray  is  not  urine, 
it’s  a scent  produced  from  anal  glands. 

Like  all  wildlife,  skunks  should  not  be 
handled  or  even  molested.  Several  years 
ago,  however,  I learned  that  a skunk,  if  it 
doesn’t  feel  threatened,  can  be  handled, 
fondled  and  even  hung  by  its  tail  without 
spraying. 

I also  learned  that  skunks  have  great 
control  over  the  release  of  their  vile  fluid  and 
use  it  only  as  a last  resort.  To  scare  away 
an  attacker,  they  will  growl,  stomp  their 
feet,  raise  theirtail  and  bluff  spraying.  In  the 
animal  kingdom,  such  warnings  are  usually 
enough,  but  if  not,  the  skunk  can  spray  an 
attacker  up  12  to  15  feet  away  with  deadly 
accuracy. 

The  skunk  smell  is  repugnant  to  most 
humans  and  other  mammals.  It  has  been 
described  as  “a  combination  of  steel  mill, 
rotten  egg  and  tiger  house  at  the  zoo,”  or  “a 
concoction  of  garlic  and  carbon  disulfide 
mixed  with  burned  cork,  rubber,  hair  and 
feathers.” 

The  active  ingredient  in  the  yellow,  oily 
fluid  is  butyl  mercaptan.  Mercaptans  are  a 
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group  of  smelly  organic  compounds  that 
behave  somewhat  like  alcohols  but  contain 
an  atom  of  sulfur  in  place  of  oxygen.  An- 
other familiar  mercaptan  is  the  one  added 
commercially  to  natural  gas,  which  by  itself 
is  odorless. 

The  telltale  odor  of  a natural  gas  leak  is 
actually  a mercaptan  that  the  human  nose 
can  detect  even  when  present  in  only  the 
minutest  quantities. 

The  scent  is  produced  by  two  scent 
glands  flanking  the  animal’s  rectum.  A pair 
of  tubular  nozzles  from  these  glands  lead  to 
the  anus  where  they  are  normally  hidden. 
However,  when  the  skunk  tenses  to  spray, 
the  nozzles  protrude  from  the  anus  and 
point  at  the  target. 

If  the  target  is  directly  behind  the  skunk, 
both  glands  fire  an  equal  amount  of  fluid, 
sending  separate  streams  that  converge 
on  the  target. 

If  the  target  is  slightly  to  the  side  of  the 
skunk,  the  nozzles  can  be  aimed  accord- 
ingly, and  the  gland  on  the  near  side  al- 
lowed to  release  less  scent  than  the  gland 
on  the  far  side.  Again,  both  streams  con- 
verge into  one  stream. 

If  a skunk  sprays  once,  don’t  assume  the 
animal  will  be  out  of  fluid  and  unable  to 
spray  again.  Most  skunks  have  enough 
fluid  for  six  to  eight  quick  sprays. 

Skunk  spray  can  sting  eyes  and  cause 
temporary  blindness,  but  it  does  no  perma- 
nent damage.  The  odor  is  so  repulsive  to 
some  individuals  that  it  causes  intense 
nausea,  while  to  others  it  is  merely  unpleas- 
ant. Obviously,  because  the  skunk  has 
almost  no  other  defensive  adaptations,  it’s 
a smell  that  most  predators  dislike. 

Three  basic  kinds  of  skunks  inhabit  the 
United  States.  The  hognose  skunk  is  found 
in  the  western  and  southwestern  states, 
while  the  striped  and  spotted  skunks  are 
found  in  most  regions  of  the  lower  48 
states. 

In  the  East,  however,  the  spotted  skunk’s 
northern  range  just  reaches  the  Pennsylva- 
nia/Maryland border.  Some  counties  in  the 
extreme  southcentral  part  of  the  state, 
where  the  ridge  and  valleys  enter  from 
Maryland,  may  harbor  some  spotted  skunks. 
It’s  the  spotted  skunk  that  has  the  habit  of 
standing  erect  on  its  front  legs  as  it  threat- 


Sherried Doves 

Ingredients: 

8 small  doves 
salt  and  pepper 
4 tbls.  butter 

1 garlic  clove  finely  minced 
24  medium  mushrooms,  sliced 
1/2  cup  sherry  or  port 
1 tbls.  flour  mixed  with  2 tbls. 
pan  juices 

Melt  butter  in  large  cast  iron  skil- 
let. Season  birds  with  salt  and 
pepper,  brown  in  butter.  Add 
garlic,  mushrooms  and  sherry , and 
lower  heat.  Cover  and  simmer  15 
to  20  minutes  or  until  tender.  Trans- 
fer birds  to  heated  platter  and 
thicken  pan  juices  with  flour.  Pour 
sauce  over  bird.  Serve  with  fried 
toast  triangles.  Serves  four.  Recipe 
also  good  for  pigeons. 

— Exerpted  from  Pennsylvania 
Game  Cookbook,  available  from 
the  Commission  for  $4  delivered. 
Order  from  Dept.  MS,  200 1 Elmer- 
ton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797. 


ens  to  spray,  and  it  can  spray  from  that 
position. 

Skunks  have  active  anal  glands  like 
other  members  of  the  mustelid  family,  which 
includes  weasels,  otters,  minks  and  bad- 
gers. Most  mustelids  simply  release  the 
fluid  in  times  of  stress;  only  a few  can 
actually  shoot  it  with  the  intensity  of  a 
skunk. 

The  smell  of  skunk  is  so  difficult  to 
remove  from  clothing  (and  dogs)  that  nearly 
everyone  has  a favorite  “skunk  eliminator” 
recipe.  What’s  yours?  I won’t  tell  you  what 
I’ve  tried  or  heard  about  until  you  send  me 
your  best  remedies.  Just  how  do  you  get 
that  skunk  smell  out  of  clothes  or  from  a dog 
that  has  tangled  with  a skunk? 

Sendyourideas  toOWLColumn,  GAME 
NEWS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797.  For  more  information  on 
Pennsylvania  skunks,  askfor“Wildlife  Note” 
175-23  from  the  Game  Commission. 
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AUGUST  usually  brings  a sharp 
i increase  in  bear  complaints  as 
hungry  bruins  take  to  cornfields,  but 
an  exceptional  amount  of  natural  food 
in  1991  kept  problems  to  a mini- 
mum — even  though  there  were 
numerous  bear  sightings.  This 
reinforces  Gary  Alt’s  belief  that  bear 
complaints  are  not  a function  of  the 
bear  population  but  of  natural  food 
supplies. 

I’m  glad  bears  aren’t  keeping  me 
hopping  this  year  because  I have 
plenty' of  other  activities  to  occupy  my 
time. 

AUGUST  2 — Deputy  Jeff  Colbey 
joins  me  at  the  Clearfield  Fair.  It’s  a 
Friday,  so  the  fairgrounds  are  packed. 
Flundreds  of  people  walk  by  the 
display  and  many  stop  to  chat  or  ask 
questions.  We  stay  until  midnight  and 
then  spend  a few  hours  watching  for 
jacklighters. 

AUGUST  3 — My  first  stop  is  to 
freshen  the  bait  at  a bear  trap  I had 
set  in  a sweet  corn  field  near  Penfield. 
Next,  I patrol  several  game  lands  and 
then  pick  up  Deputy  Bill  Pringle  who 
joins  me  on  jacklight  patrol.  Deputies 
Russ  Bell,  Tom  Newell  and  Jeff  are 
also  out,  but  we  encounter  no  activity 
and  call  it  quits  by  3 a.m. 

AUGUST  4 — WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn 
and  I conduct  a PR-24  Police  Baton 
Basic  Recertification  Course  at  SGL 
54  — site  of  the  old  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation.  Eight 
deputies  from  Jefferson  and  Elk 
counties  attend  the  6-hour  course. 

This  is  the  first  of  several  PR-24 
classes  Dick  and  I will  be  involved  with 
this  month.  The  baton  is  used  as  an 
intermediate  defensive  weapon,  and 
proper  instruction  is  mandatory  before 
an  officer  is  authorized  to  carry  one. 

At  9 p.m.  I’m  called  about  a deer 
poaching  incident  near  Parker  Dam 
State  Park.  I immediately  contact  Jeff 
and  pick  him  up  on  my  way.  We  arrive 
to  find  that  some  people  had  seen 


four  ATV  riders  and  heard  a shot. 
They  then  found  a dead  doe  which 
they  delivered  to  the  ranger  at  Parker 
Dam.  The  incident  occurred  outside 
the  park  on  a state  forest  road. 

Jeff  and  I remove  a shotgun  slug 
from  the  carcass  and  then  proceed  to 
the  scene  to  look  for  additional 
evidence.  The  witnesses  are  not  able 
to  give  us  a good  description  of  the 
suspects  because  they  weren’t  close 
and  the  riders  were  wearing  helmets. 
We  continue  our  investigation  into  the 
early  morning,  and  I do  some  more 
the  next  day,  but  we  eventually  reach 
a dead  end. 

AUGUST  7 — Today  I travel  to  Jersey 
Shore  where  the  region’s  five  PR-24 
instructors  meet  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment Supervisor  Quig  Stump  to  plan 
upcoming  training  courses  for  the 
region’s  salaried  officers.  Quig  has 
scheduled  two  training  sessions  to 
accommodate  the  officers. 

AUGUST  8-9  — I’m  off  to  the  training 
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school  in  Harrisburg  where  fellow 
instructors  and  I conduct  another 
unarmed  self-defense  class  for  the 
trainees.  WCO  Tim  Grenoble  is  the 
lead  instructor  this  time  as  we  present 
an  8-hour  course  on  Pressure  Point 
Control  Tactics  (PPCT),  which  are 
very  useful  techniques  for  controlling 
resistive  subjects.  WCOs  Mark 
Crowder,  Dale  Hockenberry  and  Al 
Scott  are  also  assisting  with  the  class. 

AUGUST  12  — After  picking  up 
roadkilled  deer  and  catching  up  on 
paperwork,  I join  WCO  Ken  Packard 
for  a meeting  with  members  of  the 
Amish  community  in  Jefferson  and 
Clearfield  counties.  We  review  laws  on 
everything  from  killing  deer  for  crop 
damage  to  licensing  requirements.  We 
hope  to  eliminate  any  misunderstand- 
ings and  misconceptions  of  the  laws 
and  our  approach  to  enforcement. 

The  meeting  goes  well,  and  I believe  it 
was  both  timely  and  useful. 

AUGUST  13  — Today  I present  a 
program  to  65  attendees  at  a Special 
Olympics  Camp.  In  the  afternoon,  I 
confine  myself  to  the  office  to  catch  up 
on  paperwork,  but  after  four  hours  it 
seems  like  I’ve  hardly  made  a dent. 

AUGUST  16  — Once  a year  we  host  a 
dinner  meeting  for  all  the  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  Instructors  in  the 
county.  It’s  a way  for  us  to  provide 
training  and  thank  our  instructors.  It’s 
only  because  of  this  dedicated  corps 
of  volunteers  that  we’re  able  to  fulfill 
the  large  demand  for  HTE  courses. 

I & E Supervisor  Jerry  Zeidler 
shows  several  new  instructional 
videos  and  brings  us  all  up-to-date  on 
the  turkey  hunting  safety  problem  and 
other  current  topics. 

Afterwards,  Russ  and  I patrol  an 
area  where  we  have  been  receiving 
reports  of  poaching  activity.  The 
property  owner’s  son-in-law  confirms 
our  information  and  gives  us  permis- 
sion to  hide  on  the  property.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  action  tonight. 


AUGUST  17  — On  the  way  home 
from  a PR-24  class,  Deputies  Ken 
Heffner  and  Tom  Newell  and  I see  two 
groundhog  hunters  who  aren’t  wearing 
fluorescent  orange  hats.  As  we 
approach  we  see  one  of  them  shoot  at 
something.  We  didn’t  see  what,  but 
the  shooter  later  said  it  was  a ground- 
hog. Neither  hunter  is  displaying  a 
license  and  I soon  find  out  why.  When 
I ask  the  second  hunter  for  identifica- 
tion he  tells  me  he  doesn’t  have  any, 
not  even  in  his  car. 

When  I explain  that  he  will  be  taken 
to  the  district  justice  he  pulls  his 
driver’s  license  from  his  wallet.  It  turns 
out  that  he  has  had  his  hunting  license 
privileges  revoked;  Dick  and  I had 
prosecuted  him  for  several  violations  a 
few  years  earlier.  He  gets  two 
citations  today  — one  for  failure  to 
wear  an  orange  hat  and  one  for 
hunting  while  on  revocation. 

He’s  fined  $200  and  receives  an 
additional  two  years’  license  revoca- 
tion. The  other  fellow  has  a valid 
hunting  license;  he  receives  a citation 
for  failure  to  wear  orange  and  a 
warning  for  failure  to  display  his 
license. 

Before  I make  it  back  to  my  district 
the  dispatcher  calls  about  a strangely 
acting  skunk  at  the  DuBois  hospital. 
Ken  accompanies  me  to  the  scene 
where  we  are  joined  by  Dog  Law 
Officer  Carolyn  Linberg.  The  skunk 
had  been  hanging  around  all  day  until 
it  wandered  into  a dog  chained  in  an 
adjoining  yard.  The  dog  killed  the 
skunk.  Carolyn  decides  to  take  it  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  office  in 
Altoona  for  rabies  testing,  and  directs 
the  dog’s  owner  to  quarantine  his  pet 
until  the  results  are  in.  Several  days 
later  I find  out  the  rabies  test  results 
were  negative. 

AUGUST  21 — Early  in  the  morning  I 
pick  up  a deer  killed  for  crop  damage 
and  deliver  it  to  a needy  person.  Then 
I’m  off  to  Bellefonte  where  WCO  Jack 
Weaver  and  I conduct  the  first  day  of 
another  PR-24  Basic  Course  for  half 
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the  wildlife  conservation  officers  in  the 
Northcentral  Region. 

After  returning  home  for  supper  I 
dispose  of  two  roadkills  and  then 
travel  to  my  turkey  baiting  survey 
route  and  measure  out  and  mark  the 
stopping  points.  I arrive  back  home 
again  after  dark  ready  to  settle  in  for 
the  night.  Just  as  I crawl  into  bed  the 
phone  rings.  A farmer  has  just  shot  a 
deer  for  crop  damage.  I respond  right 
away  and  deliver  it  to  another  needy 
family.  It’s  well  after  midnight  before  I 
return  home  again. 

AUGUST  22  — The  second  day  of  our 
class  at  Bellefonte,  and  this  time  WCO 
Dick  Bodenhorn  assists  me.  All  10 
students  perform  well  and  pass  both 
tests.  They’re  certified  by  the  end  of 
the  day. 

AUGUST  23  — In  the  morning  I travel 
the  turkey  survey  route  and  place  bait 
along  the  9-mile  stretch  of  dirt  roads 
and  gated  roads  on  SGL  87.  I will 
return  and  travel  the  route  every  other 
day  to  conduct  the  survey.  This  is  the 
first  year  we’ve  done  this  survey 
statewide,  and  I’m  curious  to  see  how 
it  works.  It’s  designed  to  augment  the 
brood  counts  we  submit  and  help  the 
biologists  better  gauge  changes  in  the 
turkey  population. 

After  completing  the  bait  line  I 
receive  a call  about  a great  horned 
owl  in  the  chimney  of  a church  in 
DuBois.  This,  I think,  could  be 
interesting. 

I arrive  to  find  the  owl  and  a pigeon 
inside  an  old,  abandoned  incinerator 
building.  I suspect  the  owl  was 
chasing  the  pigeon  and  both  ended  up 
going  down  the  old  chimney.  Using 
heavy  gloves,  I grab  the  owl  and 
remove  him  from  the  building.  He 
looks  fine  so  I release  him  along  with 
the  pigeon. 

After  taking  care  of  a few  other 
matters,  I head  home  for  some  rest 
before  going  out  on  night  patrol.  Russ 
is  my  partner  again  tonight  and  we 
patrol  several  different  areas. 


Question 

Do  I need  a furtaker's  license  to  hunt  coy- 
otes? 

Answer 

No.  Sportsmen  with  just  a hunting  license 
are  entitled  to  hunt  coyotes.  A valid  furtaker’s 
license,  however,  is  necessary  to  trap  coy- 
otes. 


AUGUST  25  — Although  it’s  my  day 
off,  at  8 a.m.  I conduct  the  turkey 
survey  route.  This  is  the  first  observa- 
tion day  and  I’m  lucky  enough  to  see 
four  turkeys  along  the  way.  None  of 
the  bait  stations,  however,  had  been 
used  by  the  birds.  The  survey  takes 
approximately  two  hours  to  complete, 
then  I head  home  for  the  day. 

AUGUST  27  — I conduct  the  turkey 
survey  route  and  again  I see  no 
evidence  that  the  birds  are  using  the 
bait  stations.  However,  after  complet- 
ing the  route  I see  a flock  of  18 
turkeys  crossing  the  road  ahead  of 
me.  Now  I’m  sure  there  are  plenty  of 
birds  around  the  area  and  I wonder  if 
they’re  heading  for  the  bait  stations. 

Every  year  the  DuBois  City  and 
Sandy  Township  police  departments 
conduct  a firearms  qualifications  shoot 
for  their  officers  and  other  area  law 
enforcement  personnel.  The  course  is 
conducted  by  two  FBI  firearms 
instructors,  and  I like  to  attend 
because  their  course  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  one  used  by  the 
Game  Commission. 

This  year  the  event  is  being  held  at 
the  On-Target  Shooting  Range,  a new 
indoor  facility  near  Penfield.  Dozens  of 
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officers  are  there  when  I arrive,  and 
after  the  usual  greetings  I am  soon  on 
the  firing  line  with  my  issue  sidearm. 
We  also  qualify  with  the  issue  shotgun 
and  shoot  a dim-light  course  as  well. 

AUGUST  28  — After  doing  some 
paperwork  I again  travel  to  the 
shooting  range  for  the  second  day  of 
the  FBI  qualification  shoot.  Today  I 
qualify  with  my  backup  gun  and  — 
because  there  are  fewer  officers 
present  — shoot  again  with  my  issue 
firearms.  I greatly  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  shoot 
because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  too 
much  firearms  training,  and  I enjoy  the 
camaraderie  as  well.  WCOs  Don 
Zimmerman,  Jack  Furlong,  Ken 
Packard  and  Jerry  Bish  and  several 
deputies  have  also  participated  at 
some  point  during  the  two  days. 

In  the  afternoon  I investigate  an 
incident  in  Pike  Township.  Evidently, 
the  night  before,  two  men  were  out  joy 
riding  — perhaps  on  a poaching 
mission  — and  got  stuck  in  a diversion 
ditch  in  a farmer’s  field.  Because  of 
the  extremely  dry  weather  the  vehicle 
caused  the  field  to  catch  fire  and  a 
half-acre  of  hay  went  up  in  flames. 

While  I’m  inspecting  the  burnt 
vehicle,  the  owner/driver  arrives  and  I 
question  him.  The  State  Police  from 
Clearfield  had  been  at  the  scene  that 
night  and  were  also  investigating  the 
incident.  Later  in  the  evening,  I 
discuss  the  case  with  both  the 
landowner  and  Trooper  Joe  Fox. 
Because  the  land  is  enrolled  in  one  of 
our  public  access  programs,  I will 
definitely  be  filing  charges. 

AUGUST  30  — With  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  classes  starting  tonight,  I 
pick  up  materials  at  the  region  office. 
On  the  way  home  I stop  at  the  PSP 
barracks  and  meet  up  with  Trooper 
Fox.  We  arrest  the  driver  responsible 
for  burning  the  field  and  take  him 
before  District  Justice  William  Daisher. 
Joe  files  charges  for  trespass  by 
motor  vehicle  ($300  fine  plus  restitu- 


tion to  the  property  owner)  and  I file 
charges  for  illegally  operating  a 
motorized  vehicle  upon  property 
leased  or  controlled  by  the  Commis- 
sion ($100  fine). 

The  suspect  is  from  Ohio,  which  is 
why  we  took  him  before  the  magis- 
trate. Because  we  have  no  reciprocal 
agreement  with  Ohio,  he  is  incarcer- 
ated in  the  county  jail  until  he  pays  the 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code  fine. 

In  the  evening,  I attend  the  first 
session  of  the  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  class  being  held  at  the  On- 
Target  Shooting  Range.  Gerry  Bortz  is 
on  hand  to  coordinate  and  lead  the 
class,  and  we  are  joined  by  instructors 
Gabe  Barbey,  Jeff  Colbey  and  Tom 
McFall.  We  have  limited  the  class  to 
20  students  — the  perfect  size. 

AUGUST  31 — The  last  day  of  the 
turkey  survey  route,  I again  see  a 
group  of  turkeys  (I  could  only  count  10 
of  them).  I saw  turkeys  three  out  of 
the  four  times  I ran  the  route  after  it 
was  baited. 

I immediately  travel  to  the  Hunter- 
Education  class  and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day  there.  In  the  afternoon,  for  the 
first  time  in  any  of  our  classes,  we 
conduct  a live  firing  exercise.  Using  22 
caliber  single-shot  rifles,  we  allow 
each  student  to  actually  load  and  fire 
the  gun.  We  run  five  students  through 
at  a time,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Deputies  Ken  Heffner  and  Jerry 
Himes  we  have  one  adult  with  each 
student.  Gabe  is  the  range  officer  and 
the  session  runs  smoothly.  We  hope 
to  continue  and  expand  this  valuable 
training  experience  in  future  years.  I 
wish  I had  the  time  and  resources  to 
run  every  HTE  course  like  this. 

The  summer  is  winding  down  now 
and  activity  picks  up  as  we  head  into 
fall.  Many  people  think  wildlife 
conservation  officers  work  only  three 
or  four  months  out  of  the  year,  but  I’m 
sure  you’ve  realized  by  now  we’re 
busy  year  ’round.  It’s  just  that  we  get 
even  busier  in  the  fall.  Join  me  next 
month  to  see  what’s  happening. 
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Chuck  pergus 


THE  WATER  was  the  color  and  clarity 
of  strong  tea.  It  reached  to  my  knees. 
I followed  Charles  DuToit  as  he  worked  his 
way  along  the  pond’s  edge.  The  clear 
winter  sun  of  Florida  flooded  the  pond,  but 
among  the  cypress  trees  where  DuToit  and 
I were  slowly,  carefully  wading,  the  shad- 
ows remained  deep. 

With  his  gloved  hands  DuToit  parted 
some  tall  green  shoots.  “Cut-grass,”  he 
said  quietly.  “I’d  avoid  rubbing  my  hands 
on  it  if  I were  you.” 

He  looked  up  as  a dozen  white  ibis  rose 
from  the  far  side  of  the  pond.  The  birds  had 
red  down-curving  bills  and  Hashing  white 
wings  with  black  tips. 

DuToit  stopped,  pointed.  About  20  yards 
away,  I saw  a greenish-gray  log  with  angu- 


lar bumps  along  its  surface.  Then  I realized 
I was  looking  at  an  alligator. 

DuToit  whispered,  “About  a seven- 
footer.” 

The  alligator  slipped  off  the  log  with  a 
splash.  Where  it  submerged,  a cloud  of 
bubbles  broke  the  surface  of  the  pond.  The 
bubbles  formed  themselves  into  a trail. 
The  trail  came  directly  toward  us. 

“He’s  probably  just  seeking  out  deeper 
water,”  DuToit  said. 

DuToit  (pronounced  du-TWAH)  works 
for  the  Florida  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources’ Division  of  Recreation  and  Parks; 
he  was  giving  me  a tour  of  the  Fakahatchee 
Strand  State  Preserve  in  southwest  Florida. 
By  training  he  is  a botanist  and  a plant 
ecologist,  and  I hoped  his  professional 
judgment  also  could  be  trusted  where  alli- 
gators were  concerned. 

The  bubbles  diminished  and  finally 
faded  out  when  they  were  still  a good  10 
yards  from  us. 

DuToit  — stocky,  fair  complected,  be- 
spectacled — resumed  wading  along  the 
pond’s  edge.  I followed,  trying  not  to  tread 
on  his  heels.  We  weren't  wearing  hip 
boots  — just  shoes,  long  pants,  and  long- 
sleeved  shirts.  I wished  I had  brought  a pair 
of  work  gloves  like  DuToit’ s,  especially 
when  a blade  of  cut-grass  sliced  the  heel  of 
my  hand.  I stopped  and  sucked  on  the 
wound. 

DuToit  hadn’t  noticed;  he  was  examin- 
ing a plant  growing  on  the  trunk  of  a small 
cypress  tree.  “This  is  a leafless  orchid,”  he 
said  when  I caught  up  with  him.  “What  it 
amounts  to  is  a photosynthetic  root.” 

This  “root”  was  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  somewhat  flattened,  and  it  ad- 
hered tightly  to  the  cypress’s  rough  bark.  A 
pale-green  lichen  the  size  of  a 25-cent 
piece  had  grown  over  the  orchid  and  the 
bark.  “Even  in  Florida,  lichens  grow 
slowly,”  DuToit  was  saying.  “This  orchid 
has  been  here  for  a long  time.” 

Fakahatchee  Strand  drains  the  Big  Cy- 
press Swamp.  The  region  is  a flat  lime- 
stone plain  with  a gradual  slope.  During 
the  rainy  season — June  through  Septem- 
ber— water  slowly  sheets  southward  over 
the  plain,  finally  trickling  into  the  man- 
grove swamps  that  fringe  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico.  The  water  also  flows  beneath  the 
ground  in  the  porous  limestone;  where 
water  has  dissolved  the  limestone,  deep 
organic  soil  has  built  up.  Cypress  trees 
grow  in  the  rich  soil,  creating  a dense, 
linear,  forested  swamp  known  locally  as  a 
“strand.” 

Fakahatchee  Strand  is  20  miles  long  and 
three  to  seven  miles  wide.  Loggers  cut 
down  the  virgin  cypress  in  the  1940s  and 
’50s.  The  wood,  rot-resistant  and  long 
lasting,  went  for  house  siding,  coffins, 
stadium  seats,  pickle  barrels. 

The  loggers  dredged  up  muck  from  the 
swamp,  dumped  it  to  make  tram  roads,  laid 
down  steel  rails,  and  used  locomotives  to 
haul  out  the  logs.  Later,  real  estate  specu- 
lators bought  the  logged  land  and  sold  lots 
(which,  despite  efforts  at  drainage,  were 
underwater  much  of  the  year)  to  gullible 
buyers,  many  of  them  from  the  North. 

The  state  of  Florida  is  now  buying 
out  the  absentee  landowners  and 
setting  the  land  aside. 

Within  its  1 26  square  miles, 

Fakahatchee  Strand  State 
Preserve  contains  Florida' s 
largest  stand  of  native 
royal  palms;  the  largest 
concentration  and  vari- 
ety of  orchids  in  North 
America;  and  all  to- 
gether some  475  spe- 
cies of  plants,  includ- 
ing more  than  100 
classed  as  endangered 
or  threatened. 

Wildlife  abounds: 
frogs,  water  mocca- 
sins, alligators,  wad- 
ing birds,  swallow- 
tailed kites,  mink,  bob- 
cats, bear,  deer,  wild  hogs. 

Florida  panthers  — the  endan- 
gered cougar  subspecies  of  south 
Florida  — regularly  use  the  strand 
for  hunting,  traveling  and  breed- 
ing. 

DuToit  led  us  on  a course 
that  wove  between  the 
cypress  trees.  Their 
trunks  were  gray, 
their  branches  bare. 


Cypress  knees  — huge  root  structures 
whose  function  is  unknown  — jutted  above 
the  water,  reminders  of  the  old  growth.  A 
stump  four  feet  across  still  bore  the  gir- 
dling marks  of  a logger’s  ax.  Young  cy- 
press trees  were  a foot  in  diameter  at  breast 
height,  with  widely  flaring  bases. 

“Cypress  is  one  of  the  few  needle- 
leaved trees  that  are  deciduous,”  remarked 
DuToit.  “The  trees  are  just  starting  to  leaf 
out  now.”  The  month  was  February.  Against 
the  vivid  blue  sky,  the  topmost  twigs  were 
tinged  a pale  green. 

The  rest  of  the  swamp  was  a riot  of 
chlorophyll,  a mind-boggling  mass  of  green. 
Some  of  the  plants  looked  familiar:  red 
maple  just  coming  into  leaf,  poison  ivy, 
catbriar,  grapevine,  the  spear-shaped  leaves 
of  pickerel  weed.  Boston  ferns  and  strap 
ferns  splayed  out  from  the  tops  of  knees 
and  stumps;  leather  ferns  shot  10  feet  into 
the  air. 

A laurel  oak’ s glossy  leaves  looked 
like  those  of  the  mountain  laurel 
back  home  in  Pennsylvania.  Air 
plants  — which  use  trees  to 
support  themselves  above  the 
water,  and  then  subsist  on 
nutrients  drawn  from  rain 
and  airborne  plant  detri- 
tus-festooned and 
furred  the  limbs  of  cypress, 
oak,  popash  and  pond 
apple. 

DuToit  pointed  out  the 
crimson  spikes  of  a flower- 
ing bromeliad.  He  explained 
how  a strangler  fig  gets  its 
start  as  a seed  high  in  the 
branches  of  a tree,  then  sends 
down  long  ropey  roots  to  the 
ground,  wrapping  around  its  host’s 
trunk:  When  the  host  dies,  the  fig  is 
sturdy  enough  to  stand  on  its  own. 

He  showed  me  tropical  orchids: 
large  orchids,  small  orchids,  bril- 
liant orchids,  drab  orchids,  orchids 
that  had  gone  to  seed.  He  tapped 
a pod:  Thousands  of  dust- 
like seeds  clouded  the 
air. 

A barred  owl  called 
close  by,  the  familiar 
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“Who  cooks  for  you,  who  cooks  for  you 
all?”  ringing  out  across  the  swamp.  From 
farther  away,  its  mate  answered.  A great 
blue  heron  squawked.  A zebra  butterfly 
winked  past  on  black-and-yellow  wings. 

The  water  grew  shallower.  We  clam- 
bered onto  a hammock,  a raised  patch  of 
dry  land.  Our  pant  legs  streamed  and  our 
shoes  squelched.  DuToit  raised  his  face  to 
the  canopy,  where  the  crowns  of  palms 
spread  their  fronds  in  green  star  bursts.  “I 
know  it  sounds  corny,  but  I call  this  place 
‘Paradise  Island.'  ” 

These  were  royal  palms.  A hundred  feet 
above  us,  making  a low  rushing  sound,  the 
long  feathery  fronds  waved  in  the  wind. 
Each  frond,  DuToit  explained,  is  consid- 
ered a single  leaf.  The  palms’  trunks,  gray- 
ish tan  and  dappled  with  lichens,  resembled 
a series  of  rings,  like  LP  records. 

More  than  3,000 

More  than  3,000  royal  palms  grow  in 
Fakahatchee  Strand  State  Preserve.  We 
found  a flower  sheath  from  one,  cardboard- 
thick  and  three  feet  long.  Said  DuToit, 
“See  the  tremendous  inflorescence  com- 
ing out  up  there?”  The  tan  coral-like  flower, 
high  up  in  the  tree,  was  the  size  of  a small 
shrub. 

Also  on  the  hammock,  crowded  and 
tangled  together,  representing  but  a frac- 
tion of  the  vegetative  mass  competing  for 
light  from  the  sun  and  nutrients  from  the 
earth,  were  Simpson’s  stopper  (a  twisted 
gnome  of  a tree),  gumbo  limbo  (papery 
reddish  bark,  a Caribbean  tree  whose  range 
extends  into  Florida),  saw  palmettos,  cab- 
bage palms,  live  oaks  and  wild  coffee  and 
grapefruit  trees. 

“The  citrus  trees  are  exotics,”  DuToit 
noted.  “They’re  concentrated  along  the  old 
logging  trams;  probably  they  came  from 
the  loggers  chucking  out  seeds.” 

We  picked  our  way  through  the  ham- 
mock. In  a spot  that  seemed  no  different 
from  any  other,  DuToit  stopped.  He  took  a 
military  entrenching  tool  out  of  his  daypack 
and  unfolded  it.  For  him,  part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  our  outing  was  to  check  this  island 
for  signs  of  prehistoric  human  use.  He 
marked  out  a grid  about  two  feet  square, 
knelt  and  plunged  the  shovel,  shearing 
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roots.  He  piled  the  twisted  rooty  humus  to 
one  side. 

A few  mosquitoes  rose  to  hector  us. 
“You  should  try  this  place  in  the  summer,” 
DuToit  said.  “You  literally  suck  mosqui- 
toes in  through  all  orifices.” 

He  was  breathing  hard.  “A  typical 
Florida  midden  is  a pile  of  shells  out  on  the 
coast.”  He  set  down  the  entrenching  tool 
and  began  rooting  about  with  his  fingers. 
“This  type  of  site  is  called  a ‘black  midden.’ 
We  may  find  animal  bones  and  possibly 
even  pottery.” 

He  resumed  his  excavating.  “I  once 
found  a conch  shell  digging  tool  in  one  of 
these  inland  spots.  Apparently  someone 
had  carried  it  in  here  eons  ago.” 

I sat  back,  slapped  at  the  mosquitoes, 
and  peeled  one  of  the  tangerines  DuToit 
had  brought  in  his  daypack.  The  sky  was 
perfectly  blue.  The  barred  owls  continued 
their  conversation.  The  palm  fronds  waved 
and  rustled  overhead.  The  tangerine  tasted 
tangy-sweet. 

Satisfaction  in  his  voice,  DuToit  an- 
nounced, “Bone  chips.”  The  bones  were 
stained  brown  and  had  jagged  ends.  “This 
looks  like  a tibia,  possibly  of  a deer.  These 
are  turtle  shell  fragments.  And  this  . . .”  his 
blackened  fingers  held  up  a curved  trian- 
gular shard,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and 
two  inches  across  at  its  base  “.  . . is  from  a 
pot.”  After  letting  me  look  at  the  artifacts, 
he  put  them  in  a plastic  bag. 

Soon  we  were  ready  to  head  back  for  the 
road.  Before  we  left,  DuToit  asked  me  to 
examine  the  ground  where  I had  been 
sitting.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  I hadn’t 
dropped  any  tangerine  seeds. 
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Buts  about 
Archery  Butts 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

WE  GENERALLY  THINK  of  archery 
butts  as  backstops  for  arrows. 
Today’s  butts  are  far  different  than  the 
mounded  earth  that  led  to  the  English 
expression,  “Shooting  at  the  butts.” 

With  today’s  powerful  bows,  stopping 
arrows  so  they  do  not  damage  themselves 
or  anything  behind  the  target  has  become 
a real  challenge. 

It  appears  that  the  word  “butt,”  when 
used  in  archery,  is  a corruption  of  the 
French  word  butte,  which  means  a mound, 
hillock  or  bank  — certainly  descriptive  of 
its  use  in  the  American  West.  However,  the 
English  called  it  a butt,  a pile  of  earth  used 
to  stop  arrows  that  missed  the  target.  Offi- 
cially-according to  a note  from  1572 
about  statutes  being  enforced  to  keep  the 
butts  of  old  England  in  good  repair  — it 
was  a barricade  of  sod  piled  nine  feet  wide, 
seven  feet  high  and  four  feet  thick. 

Of  course,  any  earthen  mound  could 
serve  as  a butt,  and  they  were  common  in 
old  English  villages.  That’s  understand- 
able, considering  that  bowmen  frequently 
shot  up  to  120  yards  and  safety  had  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

Further,  archers  often  shot  at  wands  or 
even  a bit  of  paper,  with  only  the  butt  as  a 
backstop.  The  oldest  official  target  round, 
adopted  from  the  English  by  United  Bow- 
men of  Philadelphia  in  1835,  was  84  ar- 
rows at  80  yards. 

Not  surprisingly,  misses  were  common. 
At  such  distances,  finding  arrows  was  no 
chore.  At  closer  targets,  however,  flatter 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING 


THE  HEART  of  any  archery  range  setup  is 
the  backstop.  Butt  material  must  provide  a 
safe  stop  for  arrows;  it  should  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  arrow  pass-throughs  but 
without  causing  damage  to  shafts. 

trajectories  frequently  send  arrows  under 
the  sod  where  they  are  all  but  impossible  to 
find.  Some  years  ago  I shot  at  a gray 
squirrel  behind  my  home  at  about  20  yards 
with  a broadhead.  The  arrow  disappeared 
under  the  mowed  lawn  and  has  yet  to  be 
found  — despite  literally  hours  of  search- 
ing. The  effort  to  find  that  arrow  has  long 
exceeded  its  cost  or  importance. 

As  recently  as  1926  the  American  Met- 
ropolitan Round  included  30  arrows  at  100 
yards.  With  the  relatively  primitive  ar- 
chery equipment  used  in  yesteryear,  de- 
spite ridiculous  claims  of  accuracy  a la 
Robin  Hood,  the  need  to  control  the  flight 
of  arrows  that  missed  the  target  was  a real 
concern.  Then,  with  powerful  war  bows  of 
medieval  times,  and  today,  with  high  pow- 
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ered  compound  bows,  safe  control  of  ar- 
rows after  they  hit  the  target  has  encour- 
aged searches  for  better  materials. 

Nothing  stops  an  arrow  better  than  a 
mound  of  earth,  but  earthen  target  butts  are 
impractical  in  most  modern  setups.  They 
are  hardly  transportable  and  do  not  lend 
themselves  well  to  indoor  archery  ranges. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer  is  credited  with 
introducing  straw  as  target  backstop  mate- 
rial in  1924.  Targets  of  that  day  were 
painted  on  “dull-finished  sign  cloth,  with 
dull  paint”  to  avoid  the  problem  of  re- 
flected light. 

The  four-foot  face  was  divided  into 
concentric  circles  with  a gold  bull’s  eye  of 
9 75  inches  in  diameter,  and  others  44/s 
inches  in  width,  scoring  9,  7,  5,  3 and  1 , in, 
respectively,  red,  blue,  black  and  white. 

The  four-foot  target  stems  from  centu- 
ries of  shooting  based  on  the  premise  that 
that's  what  a good  archer  should  hit  at  100 
yards.  Some  targets  today  are  considerably 
smaller  to  accommodate  excellent  shoot- 
ing, but  the  color  scheme  has  been  retained 
for  all  formal  target  contests. 

Such  targets  were  set  against  a twisted 
straw  backstop  known  as  a boss,  which  was 
placed  on  a tripod.  A boss  was  made  by 
twisting  and  wrapping  straw  into  four-inch 
diameter  rope  that  was  then  formed  into  a 
spiral,  stitched  along  the  way,  until  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  target  face. 
Later,  straw  or  hay  bales  produced  by  farm 
machinery  provided  sufficient  resistance 
for  most  bows. 

Chuck  Saunders  adopted  the  same  prin- 
ciple more  than  50  years  ago  when  he 
introduced  spiral  wound  Indian  Cord  Fiber 
Matts.  Because  they  fit  well  on  a tripod 
made  for  the  purpose,  they  continue  to  be 
popular,  especially  for  big  target  tourna- 
ments where  transport  and  storage  is  an 
important  consideration.  In  recent  years  it 
has  become  necessary  to  beef  up  the  twist 
in  such  butts  to  withstand  the  challenge  of 
heavier  bows  and  carbon  arrows. 

Most  shooters  make  no  real  distinction 

SCHUYLER’S  backyard  archery  range  is  a 
good  example  of  how  to  build  a backstop. 
The  three  excelsior  butts  are  housed  in  a 
wooden  shed  that  protects  them  from  the 
elements. 
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A “T”  tool  is  a great  help  in  compacting 
baled  materials.  Twisting  the  wire  around 
the  bale  exerts  great  pressure  and  makes 
for  a hardier  backstop. 

between  a target  face  and  the  backing.  We 
think  of  the  entire  unit  as  a target,  but  only 
the  target  face  is  the  target.  The  backing, 
boss,  backstop  or  butt  is  what  holds  the 
arrow  after  it  has  penetrated  the  target. 

Butt  material  must  be  durable  enough 
so  that  part  of  the  shaft  protrudes  from  the 
target  and  can  be  withdrawn  without  ex- 
cessive effort.  Further,  the  material  must 
allow  the  arrow  to  penetrate  cleanly,  with- 
out tearing,  for  easier  scoring.  Attaching 
the  target  face  to  a cardboard  backing  helps 
to  eliminate  the  latter  problem. 

Where  there  is  enough  space  behind  the 
targets,  arrows  that  miss  both  the  target  and 
butt  can  be  permitted  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
Targets  are  usually  elevated  high  enough 
that  the  trajectory  of  the  arrow  will  cause 
fletching  to  be  visible  for  easy  retrieval. 

Of  course,  archers  are  supposed  to  keep 
their  arrows  in  the  target  or  its  backstop. 
Most  do.  But  even  the  best  will  sometimes 
blow  a shot  for  any  number  of  reasons. 

I recall  one  time  that  George  Slinzer, 
Luzerne,  put  one  in  the  rafters  at  the  Har- 
risburg State  Indoor  Tournament  when  he 
apparently  set  his  arrow  on  the  wrong  part 
of  the  arrow  rest.  It  happens.  George  has 
won  the  state  title,  both  left-  and  right- 
handed,  almost  to  the  point  of  monotony. 
But  that  one  miss  cost  him  that  tournament. 

As  bow  cast  improved  and  archers 
achieved  greater  accuracy,  the  pounding 
of  arrows  into  smaller  and  smaller  areas 
presented  a new  challenge. 

Straw  or  hay  bales,  as  they  came  from 
the  farm,  served  well  for  years.  Eventually, 
though,  these  backstops  deteriorate  to  the 
point  they  no  longer  prevent  arrow  pass- 
throughs. That  makes  scoring  difficult  and 
increases  the  chances  of  damaging  arrows, 
especially  on  rough  field  courses. 

Fortunate  was  the  club  that  had  access 

STACKS  of  Celetex  make  good  butts, 
especially  for  heavy  bows  and  carbon 
arrows.  The  top  arrow  shows  typical 
penetration  that  occurs  before  the  “brown 
board”  gets  shot  up. 


to  straw  bales  formed  with  old  fashioned 
baling  wire  rather  than  twine.  The  wire 
extended  the  life  expectancy  of  the  bales, 
but  not  by  a whole  lot. 

For  many  years,  further  compression  of 
straw  bales  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  a “T”  device  as  illustrated  here.  A 
hollow  piece  of  pipe  is  drilled  completely 
through  on  one  end,  and  a shorter  pipe  or 
rod  is  welded  to  the  other  end  for  a handle. 

Stout  wire  is  cut  to  a sufficient  length  to 
encircle  the  bale  end  to  end.  A secure  loop 
is  fashioned  on  one  end  of  the  wire  by 
twisting  the  wire  around  itself.  After  the 
wire  is  wrapped  around  the  bale,  the  other 
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end  is  inserted  through  the  loop  and  then 
run  through  the  holes  of  the  “T”  tool. 

Winding  the  device  clockwise  away 
from  the  loop  exerts  heavy  pressure  on  the 
wire  and  considerably  compacts  the  baled 
material.  When  tight  enough,  the  wire  is 
reversed  sharply  against  the  loop  to  hold 
the  pressure,  and  the  loose  end  is  then 
twisted  around  the  main  wire.  Two  such 
wires  can  provide  tremendous  compaction 
and  a much  better  backstop  for  arrows. 

Even  with  these  butts  there  are  prob- 
lems, though.  Being  made  essentially  of 
grass,  the  fibers  have  limited  life,  espe- 
cially when  exposed  to  weather.  Hay  bales 
will  even  start  sprouting  under  damp  con- 
ditions, and  rotting  is  sure  to  follow.  This 
can  be  delayed  by  building  a shelter  over 
the  bale  — usually  wired  three  together 
for  most  target  stations. 

Of  course,  these  shelters  are  usually 
made  of  wood,  and  arrows  striking  the  roof 
supports  are  frequently  ruined.  Covering 
the  framework  with  pieces  of  car  tires  can 
reduce  arrow  damage  to  some  degree. 

These  target  butts  have  limited  life. 
Closer  shooting  and  repeated  pounding 
will  eventually  gouge  weak  spots  and/or 
holes  in  the  bales.  Some  farmers  have 
equipment  that  will  make  larger  than  nor- 
mal bales  and  provide  extra  compaction 
that  will  somewhat  lengthen  their  useful 
life.  Regardless,  hay  or  straw  bales  can 
seldom  be  used  as  butts  for  more  than  a few 
years.  And  they’re  harder  to  get  now  as 
farmers  turn  to  huge,  rolled  bales. 


Over  the  years,  indoor  range  operators 
discovered  that  cardboard  sheets,  laid  flat 
to  form  a butt,  would  stop  arrows  and  take 
a tremendous  amount  of  punishment.  But 
cardboard's  life  expectancy  is  limited,  too, 
and  it  can’t  be  used  outside  because  wet 
weather  ruins  it  instantly. 

Buying  enough  of  the  material  can  be  an 
expensive  proposition,  but  furniture  deal- 
ers and  other  merchants  are  often  happy  to 
donate  large  cardboard  boxes.  Neverthe- 
less, the  source  is  a bit  uncertain,  and 
cutting  odd  size  boxes  to  fit  the  planned 
space  can  be  a real  chore. 

Excelsior  makes  good  butts  for  both 
outdoor  and  indoor  use.  But  whereas  farm 
bales  can  often  be  purchased  in  quantity  for 
under  $5  each,  excelsior  bales,  in  truck- 
load  lots,  cost  about  $14  a piece.  If  you  are 
interested  in  only  a few  bales,  be  prepared 
to  pay  up  to  $20  or  more  for  each  one. 

Still,  the  investment  is  well  worth  it. 
Excelsior  bales,  composed  of  long,  thin 
wood  shavings  used  for  packing  or  furni- 
ture stuffing,  are  heavy  and  compact.  When 
new,  they  will  stop  any  arrow  and  they  last 
much  longer  than  straw  or  hay.  Further, 
they  will  not  rot  if  kept  reasonably  dry. 

I have  used  both  straw  and  excelsior 
butts  in  a shed-type  target  setup  that  pro- 
vides protection  on  three  sides  and  top  and 
bottom.  Occasionally  I spray  some  water 
on  the  bales  to  lessen  the  wear  that  results 
when  the  wood  fibers  become  too  dry  and 
brittle. 

Errant  arrows  that  miss  the  bales  are 
usually  caught  by  the  wall  board  forming 
the  back  side.  This  material  is  easily  re- 
placed when  too  many  holes  make  it  un- 
sightly. 

I’ve  installed  a fluorescent  light  above 
the  target  for  night  shooting.  This  target 
sits  next  to  the  house,  17  yards  off  the 
parking  lot,  and  yardage  markings  are 
painted  at  5-yard  intervals  from  15  to  35. 

One  drawback  to  excelsior  is  it  tends  to 
create  piles  of  loose  chaff  and  dust  where 
arrows  have  caused  the  wood  fibers  to 

SAUNDERS  PORTABLE  butts  have  been 
around  for  more  than  half  a century.  They’re 
typically  used  in  large  tournaments  where 
backstop  storage  is  a problem. 
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break  apart.  This  is  no  problem  outside,  but 
it  does  require  frequent  cleanups  at  indoor 
ranges.  Further,  because  it  is  advisable  to 
wet  the  excelsior  occasionally,  a big 
cleanup  job  is  inevitable  on  inside  ranges. 
This  is  less  a problem  outside. 

On  the  solitary,  three-bale  butt  I use  to 
keep  my  shooting  arm  in  trim,  a garden 
hose  will  reach.  Excess  water  runs  off  the 
floor  into  the  ground  where  it  presents  no 
problem.  In  fact,  the  occasional  rain,  usu- 
ally from  the  open  western  side  of  the  shed, 
does  the  job  for  me  to  some  extent.  How- 
ever, it  is  best  to  pour  or  spray  water 
completely  over  the  top  of  the  butt  so  that 
it  can  soak  evenly  down  through  all  bales. 

When  one  side  of  the  bales  becomes 
shot  up,  the  butts  can  be  reversed  to  double 
the  wear.  This  is  especially  important  to 
commercial  or  club  ranges  where  total  cost 
is  always  a consideration. 

Heavier  bows  and  carbon  arrows  led  to 
a search  for  yet  another  type  of  butt  mate- 
rial. Popular  today  is  Celetex,  sometimes 
called  brown  board,  which  is  used  to  insu- 
late homes.  It  comes  in  4 x 8 foot  sheets  at 
a cost  approaching  $5  per  sheet.  This  ma- 
terial is  stacked  the  same  as  cardboard. 

When  Celetex  is  used  for  insulation,  it’ s 
weatherproofed  on  one  side  with  a tar-like 
substance.  But  this  doesn't  protect  it  from 
the  elements  when  used  as  a target  butt. 


Most  archers  cut  the  sheets  in  half, 
which  still  provides  a two-foot  thickness 
that  can  be  reversed  when  necessary. 
Celetex  also  creates  waste  that  requires 
periodic  cleaning.  Nevertheless,  for  in- 
door target  ranges  it  is  proving  to  be  du- 
rable and  tough  enough  to  take  punishment 
from  the  heaviest  bows  and  carbon  arrows. 

One  problem  has  developed  in  the  use 
of  carbon  arrows.  As  the  target  area  be- 
comes mulched  from  repeated  hits,  the 
material  tends  to  cling  to  the  shafts,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  clean  them  after  each 
shot.  Although  I’m  not  convinced.  I've 
heard  claims  that  the  tremendous  speeds 
available  with  today ’ s bows  create  so  much 
friction  that  resultant  heat  causes  the  butt 
material  to  adhere  to  the  carbon  shafts. 

To  eliminate  this  problem,  spraying 
arrow  shafts  with  Pledge,  a furniture 
cleaner,  or  Armoneal,  a cleaning  mist,  has 
been  found  to  make  pulling  of  both  carbon 
and  aluminum  arrows  much  easier. 

Despite  the  recent  improvements  in  ar- 
chery butts,  the  backyard  butts  scattered 
around  rural  areas  are  not  likely  to  soon 
disappear.  As  long  as  hay  and  straw  bales 
are  available,  with  a little  doctoring  they 
will  suffice  for  the  most  archers.  Finally, 
most  of  us  are  somewhat  delighted  when 
we  can  shoot  the  center  out  of  the  target 
area  on  our  archery  butts.  No  buts  about  it. 


Law  of  the  Land 

The  robin  hunting  worms  in  your  lawn,  the  blue  jay  stealing 
fledgling  young  from  the  nest  of  a warbler;  the  warbler  itself  searching 
the  blossoms  of  the  wild  crab  tree  for  insect  life  — all  are  predatory.  Even 
the  worm  in  its  blind  tunnelling  in  the  earth  probably  takes  and  utilizes  countless 
thousands  of  the  microscopic  life  inhabiting  the  soil. 

— January  1949 
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PICKING  THE  RIGHT  bullet  is  not  a difficult  task,  but  it  does  require  that  the  shooter 
evaluate  a number  of  important  considerations.  Once  the  correct  bullet  is  chosen,  a well- 
placed  shot  will  do  the  job  every  time. 


Bullet  Selection 

By  Don  Lewis 


HUNTING  TIME  was  running  short 
and,  to  make  matters  worse,  a gusty 
wind  whipped  snowflakes  through  the  dark- 
ening woods.  If  anything  was  going  to 
happen,  it  would  have  to  happen  soon. 
Another  30  minutes  would  end  the  official 
shooting  day. 

A little  more  than  a mile  from  my  truck, 
I decided  to  quit  and  come  back  the  next 
morning.  As  I picked  up  the  Ruger  7 x 57, 
1 saw  a deer  walk  into  a small  clearing  well 
over  a 100  yards  away.  A quick  look 
through  my  binoculars  assured  me  it  was 
an  antlerless  deer. 

Before  I could  shoot,  the  doe  began  to 
run  in  my  direction  but  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  get  a clear  sight  picture  in  the 
heavy  stand  of  hemlock.  When  it  disap- 
peared in  a ravine  about  75  yards  away,  I 
turned  the  2-7x  variable  scope  down  to  4x. 


Minutes  went  by,  but  no  sign  of  a deer. 
Then,  as  if  by  magic,  the  doe  came  trotting 
out  of  the  ravine  and  offered  a wide  open 
shot.  I swung  ahead  of  the  doe  and  fired 
when  the  reticle  crossed  over  the  shoulder. 

To  my  amazement  and  disappointment, 
the  doe  bounded  away  — apparently  un- 
scathed. The  shot  wasn’t  more  than  60 
yards,  and  the  sight  picture  looked  perfect, 
but  it  appeared  I had  missed.  I was  using 
Speer's  new  175-grain  Grand  Slam  bullet 
in  front  of  a charge  of  483 1 powder.  It  took 
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several  minutes  before  I located  where  the 
doe  was  when  I shot,  and  I found  blood 
spots  in  the  snow.  I located  the  deer  about 
75  yards  from  where  it  was  hit.  The  175- 
grain  Speer  Grand  Slam  struck  the  rib  cage 
about  two  inches  behind  the  shoulder. 

When  I field-dressed 
the  doe  I realized  I'd  used 
the  wrong  bullet.  The 
Speer  Grand  Slam  is  a fine 
bullet,  but  it’s  too  heavily 
constructed  for  whiteta- 
ils. 

The  bullet  had  simply 
passed  through  the  deer 
without  causing  much 
damage.  The  small  skel- 
etal makeup  of  the  doe’s 
rib  cage  didn’t  offer 
enough  resistance  to  prop- 
erly expand  the  bullet.  The 
same  shot  on  a moose  or 
grizzly  would  have  al- 
lowed the  175-grain  slug 
to  expand  and  create  a 
larger  wound  channel.  I 
would  have  been  better 
off  with  Speer’ s 1 30-grain 
spitzer  or  its  160-grain 
Mag  Tip  for  the  shot. 

A large  segment  of 
hunters,  especially  those 
who  handload,  often  opt 
for  heavy  loads  with  heavy 
bullets.  They  believe  that  bigger  bullets 
will  do  a better  job.  But  the  wise  hunter 
understands  there  are  a number  of  factors 
to  consider  when  choosing  the  right  bullet 
for  the  task  at  hand. 

There’s  more  to  a bullet  than  just  its 
weight.  Bullets  are  designed  for  specific 
purposes,  and  the  hunter  who  is  selective 
about  his  bullets  will  increase  his  chances 
of  making  a quick,  clean  kill.  Using  a bullet 
that's  too  big  or  too  solidly  constructed  for 
the  intended  quarry  is  just  as  bad  as  one 
that’s  too  light  and  fragile  — as  the 
aformentioned  anecdote  attests. 

There  are  three  basic  bullet  designs: 
expanding,  non-expanding  and  fragment- 
ing. With  expanding  type  bullets,  the  cop- 
per jacket  rolls  or  peels  back  to  allow  the 
lead  nose  to  enlarge  — a process  known  as 


mushrooming.  As  the  bullet  moves  through 
the  target  it  expands  and  creates  a large 
wound  channel,  which  leads  to  quicker  and 
cleaner  kills.  Small  pieces  of  metal  often 
separate  from  the  bullet  and  become  sec- 
ondary missiles  that  can  pierce  vital  or- 
gans, but  that’s  certainly 
nothing  to  count  on. 

The  key  to  the  expand- 
ing bullet  is  consistent 
mushrooming  and  mass 
retention.  A well-designed 
bullet  chosen  for  the  right 
target  will  expand  as  it’s 
supposed  to  (about  twice 
its  original  diameter)  and 
it  won’t  lose  much  metal 
as  it  passes  through  the 
target.  Nor  will  the  lead 
core  separate  from  the 
jacket. 

The  non-expanding 
type  bullet  has  been  used 
for  decades  by  the  mili- 
tary. It  is  variously  de- 
scribed as  full  metal 
jacket,  full  patch  or  full 
metal  case.  Hunters  often 
use  full  metal  jacket  bul- 
lets on  foxes,  coyotes  and 
other  furbearers  so  pelts 
are  not  damaged.  To 
achieve  that  end,  rounds 
intended  for  furbearers 
should  be  loaded  for  lower  velocities. 

Turkey  hunters,  too,  often  select  this 
type  of  bullet  because  it  won’t  damage  a lot 
of  meat.  Non-expanding  bullets  are  not 
legal  for  deer  and  bear  in  this  state. 

The  fragmenting  bullet  is  typified  by 
the  hollow-point.  The  bullet  of  choice  for 
varmint  hunters,  the  fragmenting  bullet  is 
normally  driven  at  high  velocities.  This 
fragile  bullet  is  designed  to  come  apart 
upon  impact,  which  is  important  to  quick 
kills  on  animals  such  as  woodchucks  and 
crows. 

The  22  centerfires  see  a lot  of  action  on 
varmints,  and  hollow-points  weighing  45 
to  60  grains  are  common. 

Fragmenting  bullets  are  too  explosive 
for  turkey  hunting  — even  at  reduced  ve- 
locities. Hollow-points  are  not  suitable  for 


ONE  OF  the  most  popular,  all- 
around  hunting  bullets  is  the 
pointed  soft-point  — shown 
here  in  25-06. 
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deer  and  bear  hunting,  either,  because  they 
will  not  penetrate  the  hide  and  bone  struc- 
ture of  these  animals  — and  hence  never 
make  it  to  the  vital  organs. 

The  design  of  a bullet  has  a great  influ- 
ence on  how  it  reacts  once  it  exits  the 
muzzle.  Competition  high  power  shooters, 
for  instance,  normally  use  boattail  bullets. 
The  boattail  has  a taper  toward  its  base  that 
stabilizes  the  bullet  and  aids  accuracy. 

Boattails  are  not  often  the  hunter’s  first 
choice;  that  honor  goes  to  the  design  known 
as  the  pointed  soft-point  or  spitzer  type. 
The  pointed  soft-point,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, has  a sharp  point  with  a jacket  that 
stops  just  shy  of  the  tip,  exposing  the  lead 
core. 

It  is  a versatile  bullet  that’s. available  in 
many  calibers  and  weights.  It  performs 
well  at  both  long  and  short  range. 

Another  style  still  popular  with  many 
deer  hunters  is  the  round-nose  soft-point. 
Some  hunters  pick  this  design  for  close 
range  work  because  they  believe  the  round 
nose  is  less  likely  to  be  deflected  by  twigs 


“We  Need  Wildlife”  is  a message  more 
people  need  to  realize  and  appreciate  if 
the  future  of  our  wildlife  resources  is  to 
be  ensured.  To  help  promote  that 
theme,  the  Game  Commission  has  pro- 
duced a new  patch  featuring  a cardinal 
resting  on  a dogwood  sprig.  The  3-inch 
full  color  patch  costs  $3  each,  deliv- 
ered, and  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


or  brush.  The  brush-bucking  myth  has 
been  around  for  a long  time,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  it. 

Others  think  the  round-nose  has  more 
shocking  power.  There  isn't  much  differ- 
ence in  expansion  between  spitzer  type 
bullets  and  round-nose  bullets.  The  diam- 
eter at  the  junction  of  the  jacket  and  lead 
point  has  more  effect  on  expansion  than 
does  the  shape  of  the  bullet  itself. 

Still,  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  the 
round-nose  soft-point.  It  has  taken  a lot  of 
deer,  especially  in  30-30s  with  tubular 
magazines,  where  it  is  the  only  bullet  style 
that  can  safely  be  used.  Spitzer  bullets 
should  never  be  used  in  tubular  magazines 
because  recoil  could  force  the  primer  of  a 
cartridge  onto  the  point  of  a following 
cartridge  and  cause  an  explosion. 

Deer  and  black  bear  hunters  who  use  30 
caliber  cartridges  should  stick  with  bullet 
weights  ranging  from  150  to  168  grains, 
and  1 80  to  220  for  moose  and  other  large 
game.  1 have  always  thought  the  150-grain 
pointed  soft-point  bullets  were  the  top 
choice  on  whitetails  for  the  30-06  or  the 
308.  The  150-grain  is  a good  pick  for 
rounds  like  the  300  Savage  as  well. 

The  284  caliber  cartridge  (which  in- 
cludes the  7mms  and  the  280)  is  gaining  a 
lot  of  followers,  and  rightfully  so.  Bullet 
weights  ranging  from  139  to  150  grains  are 
ideal  for  white-tailed  deer.  The  160-  or 
1 75-grain  7mm  bullet  is  the  best  choice  for 
elk  and  larger  game. 

In  the  venerable  270,  the  most  popular 
picks  are  the  130  and  150.  Some  ammuni- 
tion makers  produce  only  those  two 
weights,  but  the  270  handloader  has  a little 
more  latitude.  In  recent  years,  140-grain 
bullets  have  entered  the  scene. 

I know  there  are  a lot  of  30-30 
Winchesters  in  the  woods,  and  I believe  the 
150-grain  flat  nose  is  still  the  top  30-30 
slug.  The  170-grain  round  has  its  share  of 
adherents  as  well. 

A couple  technical  expressions  are  of- 
ten used  in  gun  writing,  but  seldom  are  they 
explained.  They  are  sectional  density  and 
ballistic  coefficient,  commonly  referred  to 
as  SD  and  BC. 

Sectional  density  refers  to  a bullet’s 
penetrating  characteristics;  ballistic  coef- 
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FULL  METAL  JACKET  bullets  are  the  only 
choice  for  dangerous  big  game  such  as 
Cape  buffalo.  Furbearer  and  turkey  hunters 
also  use  this  type  — but  in  much  smaller 
calibers. 

ficient  deals  with  the  bullet’s  ability  to 
overcome  air  resistance. 

Sectional  density  of  a bullet  is  its  weight 
in  pounds,  divided  by  the  square  of  its 
diameter,  in  inches.  The  larger  the  SD 
value  the  better  the  penetration. 

I should  point  out  that  sectional  density 
can  be  used  as  a measure  of  a bullet’s 
ability  to  overcome  air  resistance  and  shoot 
flat,  but  the  ballistic  coefficient  is  a better 
guide.  A blunt  nose  bullet  with  a high  SD 
may  not  shoot  as  flat  as  a spitzer  bullet  with 
a poorer  SD.  Also,  the  SD  doesn’t  change 
with  the  bullet  style.  All  150-grain  30 
caliber  bullets  have  an  SD  of  .225 ; all  1 60- 
grain  28  caliber  bullets  have  a SD  of  .284. 

Ballistic  coefficients,  however,  change 
drastically  with  various  shapes.  Determin- 
ing the  ballistic  coefficient  takes  into  ac- 
count the  bullet’s  weight,  diameter  and  a 
variable  called  a form  factor.  Take,  for 
instance,  two  165-grain  slugs  for  a 30-06 
factory  round.  A pointed  soft-point  from 
one  manufacturer  has  a BC  of  .337;  a 
pointed  boattail  from  another  maker  is 
listed  at  .470. 

Is  the  boattail  a better  choice  than  the 
pointed  soft-point  because  it  has  a higher 
ballistic  coefficient  (is  better  able  to  over- 
come air  resistance)?  That  call  can  be 
made  only  after  considering  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  game  being  hunted 
and  the  ranges  at  which  the  targets  will  be 
engaged. 

Energy,  too,  is  a factor  to  consider  when 


selecting  bullets.  There  are  plenty  of  book 
figures  available,  but  it  all  boils  down  to 
the  fact  that  for  any  given  round  heavier 
bullets  retain  more  foot-pounds  of  energy 
across  their  useful  range  than  lighter  bul- 
lets do.  The  flip  side  of  the  coin  is  that 
lighter  bullets  generally  have  flatter  trajec- 
tories. 

As  you  can  see,  a bullet  is  not  just  lead 
stuffed  in  a copper  jacket,  but  choosing  the 
right  one  for  the  job  is  not  difficult.  There’s 
a multitude  of  top  quality  bullets  on  the 
market  for  both  the  handloader  and  for  the 
hunter  who  buys  factory  rounds.  Don’t  let 
marketing  ploys  and  fancy  ad  copy  cloud 
the  issue;  the  vast  majority  will  do  the  job 
for  which  they’re  intended. 

All  the  hunter  has  to  do  is  apply  a little 
common  sense.  Look  at  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  game  animal  and  the 
terrain  in  which  it  will  be  hunted.  Then 
pick  the  correct  bullet  type  (expanding, 
non-expanding,  fragmenting)  and  an  ap- 
propriate bullet  weight  and  style.  A well- 
placed  shot  with  the  proper  bullet  will 
accomplish  the  hunter’s  goal  — a quick 
and  clean  kill. 


Cover  painting  by  Gerald  Putt 

Flickers  are  relatively  well-known  birds  of  suburban  yards.  The  only  brown- 
backed  woodpecker  in  the  eastern  United  States,  flickers  are  also  unique  in  that 
they  feed  primarily  on  the  ground,  not  in  decaying  tree  trunks  and  branches  like 
other  woodpeckers  do.  In  Pennsylvania,  flickers  are  most  often  seen  while 
migrating  and  during  the  summer  nesting  season.  A limited  edition  of  300  prints 
of  this  month’s  cover  is  available  from  the  artist.  Prints  are  19%  x 13'A  inches  and 
cost  $1 13.95  each.  Also  available  are  pencil  remarques  for  $219.95  each.  Order 
from  Gerald  Putt,  P.O.  Box  184,  Boiling  Springs,  PA  17007. 
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The  use  of  turtle  excluder  devices 
(TEDs)  in  shrimp  nets  has  proven 
successful  in  protecting  threatened  and 
endangered  sea  turtles.  In  the  two  years 
since  TEDs  were  mandated,  turtle 
mortality  has  declined  substantially 
while  shrimp  catches  increased.  It  had 
been  estimated  that  as  many  as  55,000 
turtles  drowned  each  year  in  nets  without 
TEDs.  The  federal  government  has  now 
proposed  that  TEDs  be  required  year- 
round  on  all  waters  from  North  Carolina 
to  Texas. 

If  organizers  can  raise  the  required 
$10  million,  the  First  Environmental 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  may  become 
a reality.  The  New  England  based  bank 
plans  to  offer  financial  services  to  those 
involved  in  conservation  and  environ- 
mental restoration. 

The  endangered  trumpeter  swan  has 
made  some  headway  in  Michigan,  where 
wildlife  officials  report  the  state’s  first 
known  hatching  of  trumpeter  cygnets  in 
more  than  a century.  The  hatchlings  are 
thought  to  be  the  offspring  of  trumpeters 
released  in  1989  and  ’90. 

A new  Forest  Service  proposal  would 
scrap  the  process  through  which  citizens 
can  appeal  timber  sales  on  national 
forests.  According  to  Inner  Voice,  the 
new  rules  stem  from  a Department  of 
Agriculture  package  designed  to  do 
away  with  statutes  that  “ impede 
economic  growth.  ” 


More  than  1 26,000  acres  of  the 
Delaware  Bay  estuary  system  have  been 
declared  "Wetlands  of  International 
Importance,”  one  of  only  1 1 such  sites  in 
the  U.S.  The  designation,  which  will 
increase  protection  for  the  area,  was  the 
result  of  two  years’  work  on  the  part  of 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service,  and  several 
conservation  organizations.  The  bay 
hosts  the  second  largest  spring 
concentration  of  migrating  shorebirds  in 
the  western  hemisphere  and  is  a major 
staging  area  for  80  percent  of  snow  geese 
in  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

New  York  state  officials  are 
considering  a plan  that  would  create  a 
408,000-acre  wilderness  area  in 
Adirondak  Park,  reports  Sports  Afield. 
The  plan  would  consolidate  a number  of 
state-owned  tracts  and  private  property 
from  willing  sellers  to  forge  600  square 
miles  of  unbroken  wilderness  within  the 
park's  six  million  acres. 

Georgia  is  developing  the  nation’s 
first  statewide  home  composting 
program.  Project  sponsors  hope  many 
Georgians  will  soon  have  compost  bins 
in  their  backyards  to  receive  items  that 
usually  end  up  in  trash  cans  and, 
ultimately,  landfills  — leaves,  yard 
trimmings,  food  scraps,  wet  paper  towels 
and  the  like. 

Muzzleloading  enthusiasts  have 
discovered  that  nonsteel  frizzen  facing 
material  used  by  some  competitive 
shooters  is  radioactive.  The  uranium 
frizzen  facing,  which  is  barred  from 
competition  by  the  National  Muzzle- 
Loading  Rifle  Association,  is  a distinct 
health  hazard,  according  to  tests 
performed  at  Eastern  Kentucky 
University. 


Answers:  (word  scramble)  mask- 
ed, water,  smoky,  rock,  pygmy, 
short-tailed,  least;  (matching)  least, 
masked,  pygmy,  rock,  short-tailed, 
smoky,  water 
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THE  SHOOTER  S CORNER,  by  Don 
Lewis,  is  a 449-page  hardcover  book  that 
covers  nearly  every  facet  of  the  shooting 
sports  from  a hunter’s  point  of  view. 
Beginning  with  the  history  of  firearms, 
Don  covers  actions,  stocks,  and  barrels; 
scopes  and  metallic  sights;  rimfire, 
big  game  and  varmint  cartridges;  shot- 
guns, gauges  and  fit;  and  a whole  lot 
more.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797.  Price  is  $15  delivered. 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife  patches  have  proven  to  be 
extremely  popular  over  the  years.  The  first  two  in  the  collect- 
ible series,  the  osprey  and  river  otter,  issued  in  1982  and  ’83, 
respectively,  sold  out  quickly,  and  supplies  are  limited  for  the 
remaining  patches.  Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  WTFW 
patches  — and  fine  art  prints  — are  used  to  support  nongame 
wildlife  research  and  management  programs.  Patches  cost 
$3  each,  delivered.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797. 
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Spring  Strut,  featuring  a ruffed  grouse  by  Bucks 
County  artist  Taylor  Oughton,  is  the  tenth  limited  edi- 
tion fine  art  print  available  through  the  Game  Com- 
mission's "Working  Together  for  Wildlife"  program.  As 
with  previous  editions.  Spring  Strut  is  limited  to  600 
signed  and  numbered  prints.  Image  size  is  approxi- 
mately 15  x 22V2  inches,  printed  on  acid-free  100  percent 
rag  paper.  Price  is  $125,  delivered;  framed  prints  are 
an  additional  $97.50.  Limited  numbers  of  the  1986,  '87, 
'88,  '89,  '90  and  1991  prints,  featuring  the  kestrel,  elk, 
egret,  white-tailed  deer,  bald  eagle  and  red  foxes, 
respectively,  are  still  available.  Order  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  Department  MS, 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Show  & Tell 

THIS  PAST  JULY,  as  the  primary  part  of  a Commission  meeting,  a 2-day  tour  show- 
casing the  Game  Commission’s  habitat  management  practices  was  conducted.  In 
addition  to  the  Commissioners  and  staff,  also  attending  were  legislators,  sportsmen  and 
other  members  of  the  public.  In  all,  50  some  people  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
and  by  all  accounts  the  tour  was  a resounding  success. 

Land  management  is  a major  function  of  the  agency,  and  just  like  everything  else,  the 
Game  Commission's  land  management  policies  and  practices  have  gotten  much  more 
complex  and  sophisticated  in  recent  years.  Gone  are  the  days  when  management 
consisted  of  simply  surrounding  a tract  with  a strand  of  wire  and  then  letting  nature  take 
its  course.  Today,  with  highly  trained  personnel  and  computer  technology,  habitat 
management  is  a refined  science,  with  the  fundamental  goal  of  developing  and 
maintaining  an  optimum  diversity  of  habitats. 

With  the  agency  owning  1.3  million  acres  of  state  game  lands  and  responsible  for 
performing  wildlife  management,  to  some  extent,  on  another  four  million,  land 
management  is  no  small  task.  Just  as  a general  indication  of  the  extent  of  land 
management,  the  bureau  — which  also  includes  land  acquisition,  environmental  regu- 
lations and  many  other  programs  — accounted  for  43  percent  of  the  agency’s  operating 
budget  in  the  1991-92  fiscal  year. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  recent  tour  was  to  familiarize  the  Commissioners  and 
other  interested  parties  with  just  what  the  Game  Commission’s  land  management 
practices  and  problems  are. 

At  one  stop,  the  use  of  the  agency’s  aquatic  vegetation  cutter  was  shown.  This  highly 
specialized  boat  — one  of  only  a few  in  existence  — is  used  to  clear  weed-choked 
marshes  to  make  them  more  hospitable  to  waterfowl  and  other  wetland  wildlife. 
Purchased  in  cooperation  with  Ducks  Unlimited,  this  tool  has  been  in  operation  since 
1984. 

At  an  upland  site,  the  Royer  Woodsman  was  demonstrated.  This  large,  powerful 
mower,  and  others  like  it,  have  been  used  throughout  the  state  to  create  habitat  diversity, 
stimulate  regeneration  cuts,  and  provide  hunter  access.  Tour  participants  also  got  to  see 
examples  of  wetland  development  and  sharecropping  activities,  and  even  one  of  the 
agency’s  cottontail  rabbit  management  areas. 

The  fundamental  goal  of  the  Game  Commission’s  forest  management  program  is  to 
provide,  on  every  forested  tract,  a wide  variety  of  habitats.  In  this  manner,  the  needs  of 
all  wildlife  species  are  provided.  At  one  game  lands  it  was  shown  how  regularly 
scheduled  timber  sales  are  used  to  create  stands  of  many  different  forest  age  classes. 
These  cuts  are  often  enhanced  with  tree  plantings,  herbaceous  openings,  strip  cuts  and 
other  habitat  management  practices.  Particularly  timely  was  the  tour  stop  where  it  was 
demonstrated  how  the  effects  of  gypsy  moths  have  been  accommodated  for  in  our  timber 
management  plans. 

More  on  the  tour  and  the  rest  of  the  Commission  meeting  appears  in  “Conservation 
News,”  but  space  here  permits  only  a cursory  glance  at  the  agency’s  land  management 
practices.  In  coming  months,  however,  we  hope  to  provide  more  comprehensive 
coverage  of  our  land  management  activities.  Land  management  is  a major  facet  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  operations,  and  it’s  one  more  sportsmen  should  be  made  aware  of 
and  take  pride  in.  — Bob  Mitchell 


CYGNUS,  the  swan,  glides  across  the  northern  night  sky  this  time  of  year.  It’s  readily 
identifiable  by  its  cross-shape  pattern  — the  constellation  is  also  known  as  the  Northern 
Cross.  Cygnus  can  be  seen  heading  westward  across  the  sky  this  month. 


The  Celestial  Swan 

By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


IF  YOU  NEED  a reason  to  do  a little 
stargazing,  now  that  the  nights  are 
growing  longer,  pick  Cygnus,  the  swan. 
Look  for  this  great  bird  of  the  heavens  in 
the  northern  sky.  With  its  wings  spread 
wide,  the  celestial  swan  is  heading  south 
down  the  Milky  Way,  adding  a touch  of 
splendor  to  the  starry  sky. 

Cygnus  is  easy  to  recognize  because  of 
its  cross-shape  pattern.  You  might  know  it 
as  the  Northern  Cross.  But  the  stargazers 
who  looked  at  this  group  of  stars  long  ago 
fleshed  it  out  into  a swan.  For  them,  the 
brightest  star  was  the  swan’s  tail.  Then 
they  traced  out  the  wings  and  followed  the 


fainter  stars  of  the  neck  to  the  colorful  star 
that  marks  the  swan’s  beak. 

It’s  not  surprising  that  the  swan,  grace- 
ful and  ethereal,  has  been  memorialized  as 
a constellation.  Down  through  the  ages  the 
swan  has  been  endowed  with  mystical  and 
supernatural  qualities.  Primitive  man  left 
behind  rock  carvings  with  images  of  swan- 
like birds.  And  figures  of  swans  decorate 
carriages,  coffins  and  other  artifacts  from 
years  long  past. 

The  swan  is  a bird  of  many  legends. 
According  to  the  Greek  philosopher 
Pythagoras,  swans  contain  the  souls  of 
great  poets.  Old  tales  from  northern  Eu- 
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rope  claim  that  a swan  can  change  into  a 
beautiful  maiden  by  removing  its  robe  of 
feathers.  A man  fortunate  enough  to  wit- 
ness this  magic,  which  usually  occurs  on  a 
lonely  lake,  can  claim  the  swan-maiden  as 
his  wife  — provided  he  steals  the  robe  and 
hides  it.  But  if  the  swan  maiden  finds  the 
robe  and  puts  it  on,  she  will  turn  back  into 
a swan  and  fly  away. 

If  you  could  look  at  Cygnus  through  the 
eyes  of  an  ancient  Greek,  you  might  be 
reminded  of  the  story  of  how  the  god  Zeus 
changed  into  a swan,  so  as  not  to  be  discov- 
ered by  his  wife  while  wooing  the  mortal 
Leda.  To  prove  his  love  for  Leda,  Zeus 
created  the  heavenly  swan  we  see  today. 

Over  the  years,  astronomers 
have  brushed  aside  the  misty 
skies  of  mythology  from  Cyg- 
nus to  learn  about  its  stars. 

They  found,  for  one  thing,  ' 
that  the  individual  stars  are 
at  greatly  different  distances 
from  us.  They  also  discov- 
ered wonders  that  will 
amaze  today’s  backyard 
stargazers  the  way  mytho- 
logical tales  captivated  the 
imagination  of  ancient  star- 
gazers. 

Deneb,  the  star  in  the 
swan’s  tail,  is  one  of  the 
brighter  stars  in  the  sky.  Actu- 
ally, it  is  probably  the  brightest  of  all  the 
stars  we  see.  Deneb  is  a supergiant,  so  big 
that  60,000  of  our  suns  would  be  needed  to 
match  its  light  output.  But  Deneb  doesn't 
appear  so  brilliant  because  it  is  so  incred- 
ibly far  away  — some  nine  million  billion 
miles  — that  its  light  dims  over  the  great 
distance. 

The  light  arriving  from  Deneb  tonight 
left  the  star  about  1 ,600  years  ago,  when 
the  Roman  Empire  still  existed.  By  con- 
trast, light  from  the  sun  reaches  us  in  eight 
minutes. 

On  a clear,  dark  night,  grab  a good  pair 
of  binoculars  and  try  looking  just  to  the  east 
of  Deneb  for  a hazy  patch  of  light.  That  is 
the  North  America  Nebula,  a cloud  of  dust 
and  luminous  gases  shaped  like  our  conti- 
nent. Deneb’ s radiation  causes  it  to  glow. 

If  you  had  been  stargazing  a little  to  the 


northeast  of  Deneb  in  late  August  and  early 
September  1975,  you  would  have  seen  an 
obscure  star  Hare  up  into  a nova  — a “new 
star.”  Fueled  by  hydrogen  drawn  from  a 
neighboring  star,  the  nova  grew  almost  as 
bright  as  Deneb  for  several  days.  Then  it 
faded  back  into  a very  faint  star.  Recently, 
in  March  1992,  a less  spectacular  nova  was 
spotted  in  that  part  of  the  sky. 

In  the  center  of  Cygnus’  wings  is  Sadr, 
a supergiant  with  a light  output  6,000  times 
greater  than  the  sun’s.  But  this  star  is 
interesting  for  another  reason.  Just  to  the 
west  of  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  sources  of 
radio  waves  in  the  heavens  — an  area 
shown  as  “Cygnus  A”  on  star  charts.  The 
world’s  largest  telescope  was 
needed  to  find  that  the  ra- 
dio waves  are  coming 
from  another  galaxy. 
That  galaxy  is  so  far 
away  that  its  light 
reaching  Earth  tonight 
began  its  journey  long 
m before  the  age  of  di- 
nosaurs. 

The  bright  star  in 
the  swan’s  eastern 
' wing  is  Gienah,  one  of 
the  closest  stars.  Yet  it 
is  still  so  far  away  that  if 
it  stopped  shining  tonight, 
we  wouldn't  know  it  for  about 
75  years. 

A little  to  the  south  of  it,  binoculars 
might  give  you  a glimpse  of  a wispy  object 
when  the  night  is  dark  and  clear.  That  is  the 
Veil  Nebula.  It  is  the  glowing  debris  of  a 
star  that  blew  apart,  a rare  event  called  a 
supernova.  When  that  happened,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  the  grip  of  a continental 
glacier.  The  exploding  star  must  have  cre- 
ated a sensational  sight  for  Ice  Age  stargaz- 
ers. 

Nearly  halfway  up  the  swan’s  neck  is 
Cygnus  X-l,  perhaps  the  most  bizarre  ob- 
ject in  the  constellation.  It  is  an  intense 
source  of  X-rays  that  could  be  coming 
from  a star  being  drawn  into  a black  hole. 
The  black  hole,  if  it  exists,  marks  the  site 
where  a massive  star  collapsed.  Its  matter 
has  become  so  dense  that  not  even  light  can 
escape  its  tremendous  gravitational  pull. 
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A little  farther  up  the  swan’s  neck  is  Chi 
Cygni,  a star  that  seems  to  play  tricks  on 
your  eyes  if  you  look  at  it  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  This  is  a variable  star  that 
brightens  and  dims  over  a regular  cycle 
that  runs  about  400  days.  At  its  brightest, 
you  can  see  it  with  the  unaided  eye.  When 
it  grows  faint,  you  need  a telescope. 

Albireo,  the  star  in  Cygnus’  beak,  is 
called  the  most  beautiful  star  in  the  heav- 
ens because  of  its  colors.  To  appreciate 
Albireo,  you’ll  need  binoculars,  which  will 
show  you  that  it  is  really  a double  star.  The 
brightest  one  is  yellow,  and  its  companion 
is  bluish-green.  You’ll  see  the  colors  best 
if  the  eyepiece  is  slightly  out  of  focus. 

The  celestial  swan  glides  in  a region  of 
the  sky  filled  with  a dazzling  number  of 
stars  — the  diffused  band  of  light  called 
the  Milky  Way,  our  galaxy.  It  is  crowded 
with  double  stars,  triplets,  clusters  and  star 
clouds. 


For  some  American  Indians,  the  Milky 
Way  was  the  path  spirits  of  the  dead  fol- 
lowed on  their  long  journey  to  join  the 
Creator  in  heaven.  The  bright  stars  are 
campfires  at  resting  places.  The  Norsemen 
believed  that  the  Milky  Way  was  the  road 
to  their  heaven,  Valhalla.  The  Greeks 
thought  that  the  Milky  Way  was  the  main 
street  of  heaven  lined  by  the  palaces  of  the 
gods. 

For  us,  the  Milky  Way  shows  the  edge 
of  our  galaxy  — and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
striking  sights  in  the  night  sky. 

If  you  watch  Cygnus  over  the  coming 
weeks,  you’ll  see  that  it  takes  to  the  sky  a 
little  earlier  each  night.  A week  from  to- 
night, the  celestial  swan  will  be  a half  an 
hour  farther  along  on  its  westward  flight 
across  the  heavens.  And  in  the  colder  nights 
of  the  months  ahead,  Cygnus  will  be  still 
farther  in  the  western  sky  after  sunset,  as  if 
migrating  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
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LIMITED  TIME  OFFER:  People  subscribing  or  renewing  for  a three-year 
period  will  receive  a free  copy  of  Chuck  Fergus’  The  Wingless  Crow,  a 
collection  of  “Thornapples”  columns,  while  supplies  last. 
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That  One  Good  Shot 


By  Richard  Tate 


WELL,  BOY,”  said  Bob  Mingle,  my 
father-in-law,  during  supper  the 
night  before  the  1989  fall  turkey  season 
opened.  “Are  you  going  to  try  for  a gobbler 
this  fall?  After  all,  you’re  free  to  hunt  every 
day  this  season,  so  you  won’t  have  to  settle 
for  a ‘peep’  — at  least  during  the  first 
week.” 

Those  very  thoughts  had  been  going 
through  my  mind.  I was  on  sabbatical  for  a 
year  of  traveling,  and  I was  between  major 
trips.  I would,  indeed,  have  the  entire 
season  to  try  to  tag  a turkey,  and  putting 
that  tag  on  a trophy  tom  would  be  a real 
achievement.  But  my  scouting  trips  had 
been  discouraging. 

There  wasn’t  much  food  in  the  areas  1 
frequent,  and  the  big  birds  seemed  scarce. 
In  more  than  a dozen  scouting  trips  I’d  seen 
only  a flock  of  six  hens  and  a pair  of  large 
gobblers,  and  not  many  other  hunters  were 
seeing  birds  either.  It  looked  like  it  was 
going  to  be  a real  challenge  to  kill  any  bird, 
let  alone  an  old  longbeard. 

“I  doubt  it,”  I replied.  “I’ll  probably  try 
for  the  first  bird  I get  a chance  at.  After  all, 
you  were  the  one  who  told  me  a person 
must  hunt  as  hard  as  he  can,  to  set  himself 
up  for  the  one  good  shot  he  can  hope  to 
expect  during  a turkey  season. 

“Heck,  I’ve  had  too  many  seasons  when 
I never  got  that  one  good  shot.  And,  if  you 
recall,  the  only  time  I ever  passed  up  a shot 
was  to  try  for  a bigger  one,  which  I missed. 
And  I never  did  get  a bird  that  year.  No,  I 
think  I’ll  stick  with  your  advice  and  take  a 
crack  at  the  first  good  shot  that  presents 
itself.” 

“I  think  he’s  teasing  you.  Rich,”  said 
my  dad,  chuckling.  “He  knows  how  tough 
it  can  be  to  get  a turkey,  especially  with  all 
the  other  hunters  out  chasing  the  flocks. 
You  really  do  have  to  work  to  get  yourself 
into  position  to  tag  a turkey,  especially  on 
public  land. 


“Yeah,  I was  kidding  you,”  laughed 
Bob.  “There’s  a lot  more  competition  for 
the  birds  than  there  was  during  the  years 
when  I hunted,  before  1970.  Sure,  there  are 
more  turkeys  around  today,  but  they  get  an 
awful  lot  more  pressure  than  they  used  to. 
You  really  do  have  to  take  full  advantage 
of  every  opportunity.” 

The  mealtime  banter  continued  until 
Donna,  my  wife,  set  out  dessert:  pumpkin 
pie  for  Bob,  Dan  and  my  son,  Bobby;  tasty 
cherry  pie  for  Donna  and  me.  As  I ate  I 
thought  about  what  we  had  been  discuss- 
ing. Any  turkey  is  a trophy  to  me,  but  a 
gobbler  sure  would  be  special. 

The  next  morning  found  me  and  Dad 
situated  on  knobs  in  the  area  where  I had 
seen  the  flock  of  six  old  hens.  It  was  warm, 
so  we  decided  to  just  sit  and  watch  for  the 
birds.  The  morning  passed  uneventfully, 
however,  and  when  we  met  at  noon  we 
discussed  some  other  options. 

“I’ ve  seen  eight  other  guys,  and  I stayed 
in  the  same  place  all  morning,”  I lamented. 
“We’ve  gotten  about  as  far  from  a road  as 
we  can  and  there  is  still  a mob  here.  I don’t 
know  what  to  do.” 

Dad  smiled  and  pointed;  two  more  hunt- 
ers were  walking  our  way.  “Glad  I brought 
my  orange  hat,”  I said.  “This  is  incred- 
ible.” 

After  the  pair  passed  by  and  we  had 
finished  our  sandwiches,  we  decided  to 
split  up.  “I’ll  hunt  through  this  area  of 
knobs.  You  can  work  the  rocks  and  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  old 
hemlock  log  by  the  cuttings  at  four  o’clock,” 
Dad  suggested. 

“Sounds  good  to  me,”  I replied  as  I got 
ready  for  some  rugged  up-and-down  ridge 
running. 

Despite  covering  a good  bit  of  rugged 
terrain,  I didn’t  see  even  the  feather  of  a 
turkey,  though  as  I approached  Dad's  log, 
I heard  him  working  on  a bird  that  was  kee- 
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We  hadn't  gone  far  into  the  woods 
when  we  heard  tree  talk  — a hen 
was  clucking  to  her  brood. 


keeing.  I immediately  sat  down  and  lis- 
tened. It  seemed  as  though  Dad  was  going 
to  get  a shot  any  second.  He  and  the  turkey 
didn’t  sound  very  far  apart.  Suddenly  there 
were  three  quick  shots,  followed  by  three 
more,  followed  by  a single  shot. 

“Gee,  what  happened?”  I asked  Dad 
moments  later.  “I  know  all  that  shooting 
wasn't  from  your  combination  rifle/shot- 
gun.” 

Dad  forced  a smile.  “We  weren’t  alone. 
Some  other  guys  were  down  in  that  hollow. 
I didn’t  know  they  were  around  till  they 
started  shooting.  Boy,  Rich,  I thought  I was 
going  to  have  roast  turkey.  I just  about  had 
the  bird  called  in.” 

It  was  getting  late,  so  we  called  it  a day. 
The  next  afternoon  I tried  to  locate  a flock 
before  going  to  play  basketball  in  a league 
for  over-the-hill  athletes.  I didn’t  have  any 
luck,  though.  The  next  morning  Dad  and  I 
headed  for  the  knob  where  he  had  worked 
on  the  turkey  on  Saturday.  We  hadn’t  gone 
far  into  the  woods  when  we  heard  tree 
talk  — a hen  was  clucking  to  her  brood. 
“Let’s  try  to  call  them,”  I whispered. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  try  to  scatter  them 
first?” 

“No,  let’s  try  to  bring  the  whole  flock 
our  way.  I'll  call,”  I insisted.  The  previous 
autumn  I had  called  a flock  my  way,  and  I 
was  confident  I could  do  it  again. 

I should  have  known  better.  I have  had 
some  luck  calling  in  flocks  trying  to 
reassemble  early  in  the  day  after  being 
scattered,  and  this  would  have  been  a good 
chance  to  scatter  some  birds.  I’m  afraid 
every  veteran  turkey  hunter  reading  this 
knows  what  happened.  Mama  hen  got  her 
brood  collected,  and  they  moved  off  — 
not  in  our  direction.  I apologized  to  Dad  for 
fouling  the  opportunity. 

“No  problem,”  he  said.  “Let’s  try  to  find 
them.”  We  tried,  but  by  10:30  we  hadn’t 
found  anything  except  some  old  scratchings. 


We  decided  to  change  locations  and  work 
toward  the  knob  from  a different  direction. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a good  move:  I spotted 
turkeys  as  soon  as  we  got  there.  We  hustled 
after  them  and  had  them  running  and  flying 
in  several  directions. 

“Look,”  I hissed  to  Dad  as  we  huffed 
and  puffed  to  a stop.  “Three  birds  are 
sneaking  up  that  bank.  Take  a shot  at  them. 
They're  too  far  for  my  shotgun.” 

Dad  steadied  himself  and  fired.  But  the 
maze  of  striped  maples  between  the  birds 
and  him  made  shooting  tough,  and  the 
turkeys  flew  off. 

After  the  excitement  was  over,  we  had 
a strategy  session  and  agreed  to  split  up. 
Dad  decided  to  stay  near  where  we  had 
scattered  the  turkeys;  I was  to  set  up  a 
couple  hundred  yards  away,  in  the  direc- 
tion several  birds  had  flown. 

It  was  about  12:30  when  I parked  my- 
self under  a large  maple  tree.  After  taking 
a swig  of  cold  water  from  my  thermos  I 
began  to  call.  I called  every  1 5 minutes  for 
the  next  several  hours,  but  with  no  results. 
The  warm  afternoon  sun  had  nearly  lulled 
me  to  sleep  when  I heard  the  first  yelps 
from  one  of  the  scattered  turkeys.  It  was 
nearly  3:45. 

I yelped  back  to  the  turkey  on  my  new 
double  diaphragm  caller,  and  he  replied. 
His  call  was  much  closer,  and  within  10 
minutes  he  had  come  from  far  to  my  right 
to  a position  directly  above  me.  I was 
crouched  behind  a fallen  tree,  expecting  at 
any  second  that  the  vocal  bird  would  step 
out  of  the  thicket  of  striped  maples  and 
briars  only  40  yards  away.  It  didn’t  happen. 

The  turkey  continued  to  yelp,  kee-kee, 
and  even  half-gobble  regularly,  but  he 
wouldn’t  come  out.  Then,  mysteriously, 
he  shut  up.  I was  trying  to  figure  out  what 
to  do  when  a couple  minutes  later,  he  began 
to  call  from  my  left  and  below  me.  He  had 
circled  me. 
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As  I eased  over  a small  rise  I spot- 
ted, at  a distance  of  only  50  yards , 
a turkey. 


I swiveled  around  and  renewed  my  call- 
ing, and  the  bird  slowly  began  to  move  my 
way.  At  4:30,  however,  the  contest  abruptly 
ended.  I heard  the  squawk  of  a squeaky  box 
call,  and  the  turkey  shut  up.  I was  pretty 
discouraged  about  the  turn  of  events. 

I stalked  off  in  the  direction  I had  last 
heard  the  turkey.  As  I eased  over  a small 
rise  I spotted,  at  a distance  of  only  50  yards, 
a turkey.  It  was  too  far  for  a shot,  and  as  I 
was  trying  to  decide  what  to  do,  I noticed 
several  more  birds.  Of  course,  they  saw 
me,  too,  and  all  of  them  — at  least  a half- 
dozen  — ran  over  the  knob. 

I’ll  cut  them  off  on  the  other  side,  I 
figured,  but  after  I raced  around  the  bottom 
of  the  hump,  I couldn’t  see  them.  They  had 
disappeared.  How  could  six  or  seven  tur- 
keys vanish  in  the  few  minutes  it  took  me 
to  circle  the  little  rise?  I was  licked.  The 
turkeys  had  totally  defeated  me  for  the  day. 

Even  so,  I had  gotten  more  action  than 
Dad  had.  He’d  seen  only  one  turkey,  near 
the  scatter  site,  and  it  had  been  flying.  The 
only  calling  he’d  heard  was  my  failed 
attempt  to  lure  the  vocal  young  tom.  At 
least  we  knew  about  where  a flock  was, 
though,  so  we  knew  where  we’d  be  come 
dawn. 

I got  up  at  4:30  the  next  day  to  prepare 
for  our  assault,  and  as  I was  groggily 
heating  some  water  for  my  sissy  coffee  — 
decaf,  to  help  keep  down  my  somewhat 
shaky  blood  pressure  — Dad  sneaked  in 
the  door. 

“It’s  raining  and  really  foggy  outside. 
Didn’t  you  look  out?” 

“No,”  I admitted.  “Raining  pretty  hard, 
huh?” 

It  wasn’t  exactly  pouring,  but  it  was  a 
steady  rain,  so  we  agreed  to  nap  till  6:30 
and  then  see  if  the  rain  would  stop.  When 
I rose  from  the  nap  I was  delighted  to  see 
that  the  rain  had  ended,  so  I called  Dad,  and 
we  headed  out  to  the  mountain  knob.  We 


split  up  in  hopes  of  approaching  the  flock 
from  two  directions.  Things  were  kind  of 
eerie  in  the  milky  haze,  and  when  it  started 
to  rain  again  at  8:30, 1 decided  to  find  Dad 
and  head  for  shelter. 

Truth  be  told,  I was  really  tired  from  the 
mileage  I’d  put  on  over  the  previous  sev- 
eral days,  and  the  Sunday  evening  basket- 
ball game  had  taken  its  toll  on  me  as  well. 
After  I dropped  off  Dad  at  his  house,  I 
drove  home,  hung  up  my  wet  clothes  near 
my  little  woodbumer,  and  zonked  out  on 
the  living  room  sofa.  I didn’t  wake  up  till 
after  1:30. 

When  I saw  that  the  rain  had  ended,  I 
jumped  into  my  hunting  garb  and  hustled 
back  to  the  mountain.  I hunted  till  dark.  My 


This  year’s  embroidered  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  patch  features 
the  ruffed  grouse,  our  state  bird,  and 
costs  $3  delivered.  As  in  past  years, 
proceeds  from  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  are  used  to  support  nongame 
research  and  management  projects. 
Order  from  the  Game  Commission, 
Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave- 
nue, Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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About  70  or  80  yards  away  were  some 
turkeys  easing  up  a depression  I had 
passed  through  only  minutes  before. 


only  success  was  that  I arrived  at  my  little 
pick-up  only  moments  before  another 
downpour  struck.  I would  have  been 
drenched  again. 

The  next  morning  dawned  colder.  The 
previous  evening  Dad  and  I had  decided  to 
work  a series  of  steep  knobs  and  deep 
hollows  this  day.  We  would  meet  at  nine 
o’clock  to  compare  notes.  At  eight,  I was 
taking  a break  on  a rocky  knob,  and  as  1 
sipped  on  some  hot  decaf,  I glanced  to  my 
left. 

I nearly  choked  on  the  coffee.  About  70 
or  80  yards  away  were  some  turkeys  easing 
up  a little  depression  1 had  passed  through 
only  minutes  before.  They  were  heading 
for  a grapevine  thicket  to  feed,  I presumed. 
1 let  them  walk  out  of  sight.  Thinking 
they'd  walk  down  over  a little  lip  in  the 
knob,  I decided  to  approach  them  from  the 
rear  and  ambush  them.  I gave  them  several 
minutes  to  get  over  the  lip,  then  began  my 
stalk. 

The  Big  Surprise 

Unfortunately  for  me,  the  surprise  was 
not  on  the  turkeys.  I caught  up  to  the  flock 
at  the  top  of  the  lip,  just  in  time  to  see  them 
stretch  their  wings,  fire  their  alarm  putts, 
and  lift  into  the  air.  I fired  a shot  over  their 
heads  in  hopes  of  scattering  them.  The 
main  group  flew  off  together,  but  a couple 
flew  away  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Good  job,  I said  to  myself,  as  1 hurried 
off  to  find  Dad.  I knew  we  would  be  able  to 
work  on  those  birds. 

We  didn't  have  any  luck.  Setting  up  in 
a couple  locations  near  the  scatter  point, 
neither  of  us  heard  a peep.  At  1 1 :30,  after 
two  hours  of  calling,  and  nearly  frozen 
despite  the  November  sunshine,  I gave  up 
and  went  to  meet  Dad.  "This  is  disgusting,” 
I muttered.  “We  break  a flock,  yet  the 
darned  turkeys  won’t  answer  a call.” 

“They’ve  been  tough,  that’s  for  sure,” 


Dad  agreed.  “They  must  have  been  pres- 
sured a lot  on  Saturday  and  earlier  this 
week.” 

“Well,  maybe  the  birds  I thought  were 
singles  got  together.  Maybe  all  I did  was 
make  two  small  flocks  out  of  one  big  one.” 

“Maybe,”  Dad  consoled  me.  “What  do 
you  want  to  do?” 

“I  guess  I had  better  hunt  back  to  my 
truck.  I’ve  got  my  last  basketball  game 
tonight,  and  I’m  supposed  to  drive.” 

“I’ll  stick  around  here.  Maybe  the  tur- 
keys will  sneak  back  into  the  area  after 
while.” 

After  my  game  that  evening  I dropped 
by  to  see  Dad.  He  told  me  the  turkeys  didn’t 
regroup  where  I had  flushed  them.  “But,” 
he  smiled,  “some  other  fellows  got  shoot- 
ing on  out  the  mountain.  They  told  me  they 
flushed  a flock  but  didn’t  break  it  up.  You 
can  be  sure  where  those  guys  will  be 
tomorrow.” 

“What  are  we  going  to  do?”  I wondered. 

“I  think  we  should  start  our  day  a knob 
back  from  where  those  guys  will  probably 
be  setting  up.  That  way  we  won't  interfere 
with  their  hunt,  yet  maybe  some  of  the 
turkeys  will  have  flown  that  way.  I think  we 
will  need  to  leave  by  5:50,  too.  It  will  take 
a half-hour  to  get  there,  and  we  need  to  be 
situated  by  6:15.  It  will  be  getting  light  by 
then.” 

We  implemented  Dad’s  plan  and  were 
on  the  knob  a little  after  six  o'clock.  We’d 
decided  to  situate  ourselves  a couple  hun- 
dred yards  apart,  thinking  that  we  could 
effectively  cover  the  area  that  way.  Of 
course,  I was  selected  to  move  the  couple 
hundred  yards  from  where  we  were  stand- 
ing. 

As  dawn  broke,  I was  easing  — no  flash- 
light now  — to  the  area  we  figured  I ought 
to  set  up.  I had  nearly  arrived  when  I heard 
the  flapping  of  wings.  I quickly  looked  up 
and  was  dismayed  to  see  a turkey  sailing 
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Not  very  far  away , three  turkeys 
had  left  their  roosts , but  I could 
not  see  them. 


away.  I had  walked  right  under  its  roost 
tree. 

Unnerved,  I stood  for  five  minutes  or 
more  before  I remembered  that  I was  to  sit 
down  and  call.  It  was  quite  light  by  that 
time,  and  if  any  other  birds  were  nearby, 
they  might  soon  start  calling.  I took  only 
one  more  step  when  I again  heard  wings 
flapping.  This  time,  though,  the  flapping 
was  followed  by  a thump  on  the  bank  to  my 
right. 

I heard  those  sounds  two  more  times  in 
the  next  minute  or  so.  Not  very  far  away, 
three  turkeys  had  left  their  roosts,  but  I 
could  not  see  them.  I was  trying  to  decide 
what  to  do  — to  sit  and  call,  or  to  try  to 
flush  them  — when  I saw  the  trio  walking 
my  way. 

1 actually  had  time  to  think  about  what 
my  father-in-law  had  said  about  waiting 
for  a gobbler  as  they  walked  into  shooting 
range,  completely  oblivious  to  my  pres- 
ence. After  all,  I still  had  more  than  a week 
to  hunt,  though  I knew  I'd  not  be  able  to 
cover  much  ground  this  day  with  the  rub- 
bery legs  I had  from  the  previous  day’s 
hunting  and  basketball  game. 

I also  considered  his  and  my  dad's 
advice  about  being  ready  to  take  that  one 
good  shot  you  hope  to  get  during  the 
season.  Even  though  I had  really  done 
nothing  to  deserve  having  these  turkeys 
come  my  way,  here  they  were,  soon  to  be 
within  25  yards  of  where  I was  standing.  It 
was  decision  time. 

I was  true  to  my  word.  When  the  trio 
walked  behind  a large  blowdown,  I raised 
my  12-gauge  and  when  they  came  out  the 
other  side  I centered  the  bead  on  the  head/ 
neck  region  of  the  leader  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  gun  boomed. 

As  two  turkeys  lifted  into  the  air,  I 
rushed  to  the  one  on  the  ground  to  be  sure 
it  was  anchored.  I need  not  have  worried. 
The  three-inch  magnum  shell  had  done  its 


job,  and  the  young  turkey  was  lying  still 
when  I got  to  it.  I checked  my  watch  as  I 
prepared  to  tag  the  bird:  It  was  not  even 
6:40.  Things  had  happened  quickly. 

Not  long  afterwards,  I heard  a shot  from 
Dad’s  location,  but  when  I got  there  he  told 
me  he  had  missed  the  turkey  he  had  spot- 
ted. It  was  a tough  shot  through  a tangle  of 
vines,  but  the  way  the  bird  was  heading,  it 
was  the  only  chance  Dad  had. 

He  wanted  to  sit  and  call  for  a while,  so 
I told  him  I’d  leave  the  area  and  head  home 
to  show  off  my  trophy  to  Donna  and  Bobby, 
and  then  clean  it. 

Though  it  was  not  a large  turkey,  it 
would  make  good  eating,  and  it  had  pre- 
sented the  only  shot  I had  had  in  almost  a 
week  of  hunting.  I may  not  have  gotten 
another  opportunity,  though  while  trying 
to  help  Dad  run  down  a flock  the  next 
week,  I ran  into  a plump  old  hen  sitting  in 
a small  bush  eating  grapes,  only  30  yards 
away  from  me.  She  finally  jumped  down 
and  ran  off  when  her  flock  mates,  which 
were  around  a bend  in  the  old  logging  trail, 
spotted  me  and  headed  for  cover. 

My  father  and  my  father-in-law  are 
right,  of  course.  When  you’re  hunting  tur- 
keys, you  must  take  any  good  shot  that  is 
presented.  I had  taken  the  one  I had  gotten, 
and  it  sure  was  nice  to  know  there  would  be 
wild  turkey  at  our  Thanksgiving  table. 
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Much  of  the  state's  forest  land  is  under  private  con- 
trol; new  initiatives  can  help  property  owners  ensure 
their  woods  will  remain  healthy  and  become  more 
attractive  to  wildlife. 

Pennsylvanians  Forest 
Stewardship  Program 

By  Thomas  Anundson  & Ellen  O’Donnell 


“The  forest  is  far  more  than  a collection 
of  trees  ” — Gifford  Pinchot 


SUPPOSE  a FOREST  landowner  is 
concerned  because  he  hasn’t  been 
seeing  much  wildlife.  Perhaps  there’s  a 
wetland  on  a property  and  the  owner  wants 
to  enhance  it  by  establishing  nesting  areas 
and  food  sources  for  waterfowl. 

Maybe  a property  owner  would  like  to 
thin  a stand  of  timber  and  use  the  firewood, 
but  he  isn’t  sure  which  trees  to  remove. 
Perhaps  a landowner  has  been  proposi- 
tioned about  selling  his  trees  but  isn’t 
certain  of  their  value  or  the  correct  way  to 
harvest  them. 

A neighbor  talks  about  the  timber  sale 
he  had  last  fall.  He  says  somebody  just 
stopped  by  his  house  and  offered  him  a 
bunch  of  money  for  the  biggest  trees.  But 
did  he  know  whether  the  outfit  did  a good 
job  or  paid  a fair  price  for  the  timber?  The 
neighbor  replies:  “Well,  I guess  I really 
don’t  know.  I just  figured  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing.” 

It’s  obvious  there  has  to  be  a better  way. 
Where  can  one  go  for  guidance  and  assis- 
tance? Who  can  help  implement  sound 
forestry  practices?  What  can  legally  be 
done  on  one’s  property?  What  is  best  for 
specific  management  objectives?  These 
are  some  of  the  most  common  questions 
asked  by  Pennsylvania’s  private  forest  land- 


owners. Now,  the  new  Pennsylvania  For- 
est Stewardship  program  can  provide  the 
answers. 

By  definition,  forest  stewardship  is  the 
wise  management  and  use  of  our  forest 
resources  to  ensure  their  continued  health 
and  productivity.  Stewardship  challenges 
us  to  look  beyond  our  immediate  personal 
needs  so  we  can  leave  a living  legacy  for 
future  generations. 

Forests  provide  us  with  many  benefits 
necessary  for  life  itself.  They  protect  soils 
from  erosion,  purify  our  water,  cleanse  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  provide  wood  products, 
food  and  recreational  opportunities. 

Other  benefits,  including  breathtaking 
scenery  and  peaceful  tranquility,  enrich 
our  lives  and  provide  us  with  a sense  of 
well-being.  Forests  offer  an  escape  from 
everyday  tasks  and  help  us  appreciate  na- 
ture. The  wondrous  displays  of  color 
splashed  across  the  hills  each  fall,  the 
snow-laden  forests  glistening  in  the  sun- 
shine, the  thrill  of  sighting  wildlife,  the 
sounds  of  birds,  and  the  aromas  of  fragrant 
spring  flowers  add  to  the  wonder  that  is 
Pennsylvania. 

Countless  plant  and  animal  species  make 
up  an  ever-changing  biological  commu- 
nity that  is  continuously  being  influenced 
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by  wind,  rain,  sun  and  other  natural  ele- 
ments. This  complex  ecological  web  serves 
as  an  indicator  of  our  planet’s  health.  Only 
by  understanding  and  maintaining  this 
complex  system  will  we  be  able  to  solve 
environmental  problems  such  as  pollution 
and  global  warming.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that 
our  forests  remain  healthy  and  continue  to 
meet  our  needs  and  those  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

Forests  encompass  all  that  is  fragile, 
from  the  tiniest  microorganisms  to  the 
largest  trees.  When  discussing  forest  man- 
agement, it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  trees  and  forests. 

Trees  are  renewable  — they  grow,  die 
and  are  replaced.  It's  not  the  act  of  harvest- 
ing trees  that  affects  the  life  of  the  forest, 
it’s  how  they  are  harvested.  Forest  stew- 
ardship challenges  us  to  consider  these 
natural  processes  in  each  management 
decision. 

Through  careful  consideration  and  plan- 
ning, we  can  continue  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
all  dependents  of  the  forest  — wildlife, 
humans  and  generations  of  both  yet  to 
come. 

Why  do  we  need  a Forest  Stewardship 
Program? 

More  than  11.5  million  acres  of 
Pennsylvania’s  16  million  acres  of  forests 
belong  to  nearly  a half-million  pri- 
vate landowners,  but  the  average 
ownership  is  just  23  acres.  Only  an 
estimated  20  percent  of  the  1 1 ,000 
timber  harvests  conducted  annually 
on  these  lands  involve  a qualified 
forest  manager. 

Should  we  be  concerned  that 
nearly  9,000  timber  harvests  occur 
annually  without  the  benefit  of  pro- 
fessional resource  management  ex- 
pertise? Yes.  A trained  resource  pro- 
fessional can  help  to  ensure  that  the 
landowner’s  objectives  are  met  and 

FOREST  STEWARDSHIP  is  the  wise 
management  and  use  of  our  forests. 

It  challenges  landowners  to  look 
beyond  personal  needs  in  order  to 
leave  a living  legacy  for  future 
generations. 


that  the  future  productivity  of  the  forest  is 
protected. 

So  why  is  forest  stewardship  important 
to  all  Pennsylvanians?  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding us  with  many  environmental  and 
aesthetic  benefits,  forests  also  make  up  an 
essential  part  of  the  state’s  economy. 
Pennsylvania’s  $4.5  billion  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  employs  more  than  100,000 
people  and  annually  produces  more  than 
one  billion  feet  of  lumber  and  more  than 
780,000  tons  of  paper.  Hunting  license 
revenues  exceed  $25  million  each  year, 
and  countless  dollars  are  spent  on  hunting 
supplies,  transportation,  and  other  essen- 
tials. In  addition,  countless  dollars  are 
spent  annually  on  tourism  and  other  forms 
of  recreation. 

Forest  Stewardship:  A new  Pennsylva- 
nia program 

The  goal  of  the  Forest  Stewardship  Pro- 
gram is  to  provide  information,  education 
and  technical  assistance  to  encourage,  as- 
sist and  recognize  forest  landowners  who 
keep  their  lands  and  natural  resources  pro- 
ductive and  healthy.  Landowner  education 
is  accomplished  through  workshops,  mul- 
timedia public  service  messages,  televi- 
sion and  radio  programs,  and  publications 
like  this  one. 

Technical  assistance  for  landowners  is 
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provided  through  state  service  foresters 
and  other  trained  resource  professionals. 
As  part  of  the  educational  component  of 
Pennsylvania’s  program.  Penn  State’s 
School  of  Forest  Resources,  in  conjunction 
with  DER's  Bureau  of  Forestry,  develops 
and  distributes  stewardship  educational 
materials,  and  conducts  workshops  for  for- 
est landowners. 

The  Forest  Stewardship  Program  and 
the  Stewardship  Incentive  Program  (SIP) 
are  two  of  several  programs  authorized 
under  the  Forestry  Title  of  the  1990  Farm 
Bill.  Both  are  nationally  administered  by 
the  USDA  Forest  Service  and  are  directed 
in  Pennsylvania  by  the  DER  Bureau  of 
Forestry  with  guidance  from  a statewide 
steering  committee. 

SIP  is  a cost-share  program  adminis- 
tered cooperatively  in  Pennsylvania 
through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  and  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry.  In  short,  the  Forest 
Stewardship  Program  encourages  landown- 
ers to  learn  more  about  natural  resource 
management,  and  offers  direct  assistance 
to  those  who  wish  to  properly  care  for  their 
lands. 


Who  can  become  a Forest  Steward? 


Any  forest  landowner  can  become  a 
forest  steward,  but  to  qualify  for  federal 
cost  share  assistance  under  SIP  one  must: 

A.  Be  a private  individual,  group,  asso- 
ciation or  private  corporation  not  involved 
in  the  manufacture  of  forest  products. 

B.  Own  between  five  and  1,000  acres  of 
forest  land  in  Pennsylvania  (a  waiver  may 
be  requested  from  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
for  properties  larger  than  1,000  acres  but 
smaller  than  5,000  acres). 

C.  Have  property  that  is  forested  land  or 
suitable  for  growing  trees  (non-forested 
areas  which  will  be  managed  under  an  SIP 
practice  can  also  be  counted  as  eligible 
acreage).  Under  SIP,  landownerscan  imple- 
ment their  choice(s)  of  eight  general  prac- 
tices: 

1 . Landowner  Forest  Stewardship  Plan 
Development.  This  practice  provides  land- 
owners  with  a multi-disciplinary,  action- 
oriented  plan  they  can  implement  on  their 
properties.  To  qualify  for  cost-sharing, 
landowners  must  sign  a pledge  of  intent  to 
abide  by  the  written  plan  through  the  pe- 
riod indicated. 

2.  Reforestation  and  Afforestation  (the 
establishment  of  forests  on  land  not 
previously  forested).  Promoting  the 
regrowth  of  our  forests  is  essential  to 
continued  diversity.  This  practice 
encourages  preparing  sites  for  plant- 
ing trees;  establishing  natural  regen- 
eration; controlling  erosion;  install- 
ing tree  shelters  and  weed  barriers; 
mulching  and  animal  repellent  use; 
and  fertilizing  and  fencing. 

3.  Forest  and  Agroforest  Improve- 
ment. This  practice  helps  landown- 
ers improve  the  overall  health  of  the 
forest  through  selective  cutting. 
Planting  desirable  species,  noncom- 


A FOREST  is  many  things.  Aside  from 
its  importance  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  our  planet,  the  forest  offers 
a wide  range  of  recreational  op- 
portunities while  at  the  same  time 
producing  a renewable  resource  — 
lumber.  Careful  management  prac- 
tices take  all  these  factors  into 
account. 
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mercial  thinning,  removing  competing 
vines,  and  fertilizing  and  fencing  are  also 
included. 

4.  Soil  and  Water  Protection  and  Im- 
provement. Maintaining  and  improving 
soil  and  water  quality  and  preventing  ero- 
sion are  the  objectives  here.  Cost  sharing  is 
available  for  establishing  permanent  veg- 
etative cover;  designing  and  laying  out 
forest  roads,  stream  crossings  and  drainage 
systems;  installing  water  diversion  devices; 
and  fertilizing  and  fencing. 

5.  Riparian  and  Wetland  Protection  and 
Improvement.  The  purpose  of  this  practice 
is  to  protect,  restore  and  improve  wetlands 
and  riparian  areas.  Cost-share  assistance  is 
available  for  establishing  forest  buffers; 
restoring  original  hydrology;  stabilizing 
streambanks;  establishing  permanent  veg- 
etative cover;  and  fertilizing  and  fencing. 

6.  Fisheries  Habitat  Enhancement.  This 
practice  helps  enhance  fish  habitat  by  pro- 
viding incentives  for  constructing  and  in- 
stalling habitat  improvement  and  stocking 
structures;  modifying  habitats  (for  threat- 
ened and  endangered  aquatic  species);  es- 
tablishing in-stream  woody  debris;  enhanc- 
ing existing  food  supplies;  and  providing 
spawning  areas  and  fencing. 


7.  Wildlife  Habitat  Enhancement.  This 
practice  assists  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment efforts  by  providing  monies  for  plant- 
ing cover  for  wildlife;  creating  forest  open- 
ings; controlling  weed  species;  thinning 
forested  areas;  installing  tree  shelters;  cre- 
ating snags;  establishing  wildlife  water 
facilities  and  wildlife  corridors;  and  build- 
ing artificial  cavities,  nest  boxes,  roost 
poles  or  platforms.  Also  included  are  es- 
tablishing threatened  or  endangered  spe- 
cies of  flora,  and  modifying  habitat  for 
those  species. 

8.  Forest  Recreation  Enhancement.  This 
practice  serves  to  enhance  activities  such 
as  hiking,  skiing,  horseback  riding,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  mushroom  picking  and  other 
pursuits.  Approved  practices  include  es- 
tablishing permanent  cover,  establishing 
paths  and  trails,  reducing  stand  density, 
and  pruning  and  fencing  to  protect  historic 
properties. 

For  each  of  the  eight  practices,  cost- 
share  rates  may  not  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  establishing  the  practice.  Par- 
ticipating landowners  may  receive  reim- 
bursement of  up  to  $10,000  annually  for 
the  cost  of  implementation.  The  only  stipu- 
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lation  is  that  the  landowner  must  promise 
to  maintain  the  practice  for  a minimum  of 
10  years.  If  the  property  is  sold,  the  buyer 
must  agree  to  maintain  the  practice,  too.  If 
the  practice  is  altered,  landowners  will  be 
responsible  for  reimbursing  the  govern- 
ment for  monies  they  received  as  cost- 
share. 

How  To  Receive  Assistance 

Landowners  who  want  to  receive  future 
forest  stewardship  publications  can  call 
the  Stewardship  Hotline  at  (800)  235- 
WISE,  and  request  to  be  added  to  the 
mailing  list. 

For  specific  on-site  questions,  property 
owners  should  call  their  state  Bureau  of 
Forestry  service  forester.  Service  foresters 
will  assist  in  gathering  information  about  a 
given  property  and  help  determine  objec- 
tives. He  will  then  refer  the  landowner  to 
appropriate  stewardship  resource  profes- 
sionals in  the  area. 

Property  owners  must  agree  to  use  a 
stewardship  resource  professional  to  de- 
velop a Forest  Stewardship  Plan,  which 
will  serve  as  a management  guide.  Re- 


member. under  the  Stewardship  Incentive 
Program,  landowners  can  obtain  cost-shar- 
ing to  cover  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
developing  this  plan.  To  apply  for  SIP  cost- 
sharing. contact  the  nearest  ASCS  office. 

Many  practices  which  aren't  listed  in 
this  brief  overview  may  be  eligible  for 
stewardship  programs,  so  don't  hesitate  to 
contact  a state  forester  or  the  Stewardship 
Hotline.  No  two  people  want  exactly  the 
same  things  from  their  forest  lands. 

Pennsylvania's  wealth  of  resources  pro- 
vides endless  possibilities.  With  a little 
time  and  effort,  one  can  transform  private 
forest  land  into  a natural  community  thriv- 
ing with  life.  The  investment  will  pay  for 
itself  100  times  over  in  the  future,  either  in 
monetary  terms  or  in  satisfaction  with 
what  you  have  accomplished  for  yourself, 
your  children  and  the  environment. 

As  Aldo  Leopold  wrote:  “A  thing  is 
right  when  it  tends  to  preserve  the  integrity, 
stability,  and  beauty  of  the  biotic  commu- 
nity. It  is  wrong  when  it  tends  otherwise.” 
Through  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Steward- 
ship Program,  you  can  do  the  right  thing 
and  help  make  our  forest  lands  a place  our 
children  can  be  proud  of. 


THE  STEWARDSHIP  Incentive  Program  includes  assistance  for  a number  of  enhancement 
projects.  By  taking  good  care  of  their  forests,  landowners  can  realize  both  economic  and 
aesthetic  benefits  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
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Dog-Gone 

By  Robert  C.  Gaffron 


Dogs  may  be 
man's  best  friend, 
but  that  doesn't 
mean  they  won't 
rat  on  you. 


I CAN’T  TAKE  IT  any  longer.  I’ve  got  to  spill  the 
biscuits.  I’ve  got  to  tell  someone.  That  man  is 
driving  me  crazy.  Sure,  I know  what  you’re  thinking. 
We  dogs  have  all  sworn  an  oath  of  silence;  even  though 
some  of  us  wake  up  howling  in  the  night  from  the 
nightmares  or  run  and  hide  the  first  chance  we  get 
because  our  “masters”  (ha,  ha)  are  such  terrible,  care- 
less shots  we  fear  for  our  lives. 

For  the  most  part,  though,  we  are  truly  man’s  best 
friend  — in  some  cases  his  only  friend.  I’ve  stuck  it  out 
three  years  now  and  I don’t  know  how  much  longer  I can 
stand  it.  My  master’ s a terrible  shot  and  he  always  thinks 
he  knows  where  the  birds  are.  Let  me  explain. 

My  name  is  Muffin.  I am  a 3‘/2-year-old  English 
setter.  I live  with  a guy  named  Bob.  He’s  all  right  most 
of  the  year,  but  come  fall  a strange  mystique  comes  over 
him:  He  eats,  drinks  and  thinks  bird  hunting.  Like  I 
don’t.  Now  he  knows  how  I feel  the  rest  of  the  year.  First 
he  wakes  me  up  before  the  chickens  are  out  of  bed,  loads 
me  into  an  old  crate  and  drives  for  two  hours  down 
bumpy,  dusty  roads. 

Then  he  stops  for  coffee,  leaving  me  in  that  old  musty 
crate.  Finally  he  opens  the  crate,  letting  me  out  of  that 
prison.  He  can’t  understand  why  I tear  out  of  sight  and 
why  I have  to  visit  every  bush  I come  to.  Then,  after  I’ve 
regained  my  senses  and  my  dignity,  he  insist  on  hunting 
to  the  left  when  every  olfactory  cell  iri  my  body  tells  me 
the  birds  are  to  the  right. 
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Finally,  after  two  hours  of  stumbling 
over  rocks  and  bushes,  he  decides  it’s  time 
to  swing  right  and  hunt  back  toward  the 
truck.  Naturally  we  find  birds  right  where 
1 wanted  to  hunt  in  the  first  place.  I go  on 
point,  but  by  now  he’s  daydreaming  (prob- 
ably thinking  about  food).  The  birds  aren’t 
sleeping,  though,  and  they  waste  no  time 
heading  for  the  next  ridge. 

Naturally  he  misses  a shot  his  grand- 
mother could  have  made.  And  when  I take 
off  trying  to  catch  those  birds,  he  goes  nuts 
blowing  that  whistle  of  his.  When  it’s 
obvious  the  birds  are  gone,  I come  back.  He 
doesn’t  even  say  thanks,  just  “don’t  you 
know  what  ‘whoa’  means?”  or  tweet  tweet 


with  that  whistle  of  his.  I’d  like  to  tweet 
tweet  him  sometime. 

We  get  back  to  the  truck  and  what  does 
he  do?  First,  he  sticks  me  back  in  that  old 
crate  then  he  gets  out  a sandwich  or  some 
doughnuts  and  begins  munching.  I mean, 
really,  like  he  did  some  of  the  work.  Then 
to  clear  his  conscience  he  drops  a little 
morsel  for  yours  truly  and  acts  like  he’s 
doing  me  a favor.  Thank  goodness  we 
don’t  have  to  live  off  of  what  he  shoots. 
Next  he  jumps  in  the  truck,  puts  his  seat 
belt  on  and  takes  off  down  another  bumpy, 
rocky  road,  jostling  me  every  which  way. 

A comedian  bird  runs  across  the  road. 
(That’s  the  type  that  Hies  away  laughing 


Fun  Games 

“Who’s  That  Mourning?” 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Circle  the  correct  answers. 

1.  Doves  are  found  in:  A)  Mexico,  B)  Massachusetts,  C)  Pennsylvania,  Y) 
All  of  the  above. 

2.  The  main  color  of  the  mourning  dove  is:  G)  brown,  T)  gray,  D)  black, 
N)  white. 

3.  Male  mourning  doves  coo:  A)  because  of  danger,  G)  to  attract  a mate,  B) 
to  scare  away  predators. 

4.  Their  main  diet  consists  of:  R)  weed  seeds/grains,  D)  worms,  J)  insects. 

5.  Doves  seen  along  roadsides  are:  K)  absorbing  warmth,  P)  escaping 
predators,  M)  looking  for  grit. 

6.  Young  doves  are  called:  L)  hatchlings,  S)  dovettes,  I)  squabs. 

7.  Material  used  for  nest  construction:  A)  sticks,  W)  grasses,  V)  mud. 

8.  Newly  hatched  doves  are  fed:  X)  worms,  D)  insects,  R)  pigeon  milk. 

9.  Hunting  mourning  doves  in  Pennsylvania  began  in:  0)1945,  F)  1960,  E) 
1980. 

Copy  the  circled  answers  below  and  unscramble  the  word. 

Doves  are  game  birds. 

Answers  on  p.  64 
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when  he  shoots.)  He  jams  on  the  brakes, 
tossing  me  into  the  front  of  the  crate,  jumps 
out,  pulls  the  top  of  the  box  open  and  lets 
me  out.  I feel  like  I just  got  off  the  super 
duper  looper. 

The  he  has  the  audacity  to  say,  “What’s 
wrong  girl,  getting  old?”  I’d  like  to  stuff 
him  in  an  old  crate,  bounce  him  around  for 
15  minutes,  jam  on  my  brakes,  roll 
him  out  into  the  sunlight  and  say, 

“Let’s  go,  old  girl,  a bird  just 
ran  across  this  road.”  He 
couldn’t  hit  a bull  in  the 
butt  with  a pitchfork 
much  less  a grouse  or 
a pheasant.  And 
when  he  does  get 
lucky  and  finds  a 
slow,  old,  partially 
blind  bird  and  hits  it, 
guess  who  has  to  finish  it 
off  ? Right  again,  yours  truly. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  last 
hunting  season.  ■ ■»  ijt'vu 

In  September  he  decides  it’s 
time  for  me  to  get  into  shape,  so  he 
loads  me  into  the  back  of  the  old  station 
wagon  and  we  head  over  to  a friend  of  his. 
This  fellow  always  has  a lot  of  animals 
around  and  you  would  think  he  must  like 
them,  but  no  way. 

First  you  must  sit  and  wait  in  a room  full 
of  all  types  of  animals,  even  some  ques- 
tionable beasts  (cats).  You’re  not  allowed 
to  bark,  scratch  or  even  sniff. 

Then  this  friend  of  his  calls  you  in  to  a 
private  room  where  he  prods,  pokes  and 
sticks  his  hands  and  other  implements  of 
destruction  all  over  your  body.  Then  he 
says  those  disgusting  words,  “This  won't 
hurt  a bit,  old  girl.”  Some  people  just  can't 
be  trusted. 

Next  you’re  put  into  the  back  of  the  car 


for  a long,  nauseous  ride  home.  And  he 
wonders  why  I get  sick?  The  following  day 
we  get  up  bright  and  early  (about  10  a.m.) 
and  head  out  for  some  exercise.  This  lasts 
about  25  minutes  — by  then  he’s  a quar- 
ter-mile behind  me.  He  feels  that’s  enough, 
we  don’t  want  to  overdo  it.  Truth  is,  he’s  so 
tired  he  can  hardly  make  it  to  the  car. 

After  several  days  we  have 
stretched  our  workouts  to 
about  an  hour.  We  have 
been  finding  lots  of 
birds,  and  he  pre- 
tends to  shoot 
each  one.  It’s 
amazing  how  he 
never  seems  to  miss 
when  just  practic- 
ing. 

Finally  the  first  day 
of  the  season  arrives. 
Bright  and  early  we  get 


don't  know  how 
much  more  I can  take. 


I just 


started(about  10o’clock).The 
birds  are  sitting  tight.  I go  on 
point,  old  Daniel  Boone  is  already  day- 
dreaming when  the  bird  flies  slowly  away. 
He  manages  to  miss  it  twice.  The  bird 
begins  to  laugh,  I begin  to  cry.  Another 
season  has  begun.  It's  embarrassing. 

By  the  end  of  the  hunting  season  he  has 
shot  over,  under  and  around  more  birds 
than  most  hunters  see  in  a career.  The  only 
birds  he’s  managed  to  kill  are  the  ones  that 
have  accidentally  flown  into  tree  limbs 
while  laughing  at  him. 

I tell  you,  if  he  doesn’t  soon  learn  to 
shoot,  its  going  to  be  “dog  gone”  because 
I just  don’t  know  how  much  more  I can 
take. 


Commission  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the  agency’s  toll-free  800  numbers  to  contact  a wildlife 
conservation  officer.  Forthe  Northwest  Region,  call  (800)  533-6764;  Southwest, 
(800)  243-8519;  Northcentral,  (800)  422-7551;  Southcentral,  (800)  422-7554; 
Northeast,  (800)  228-0789;  and  Southeast  (800)  228-0791.  Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during  the  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours 
a day  at  other  times. 
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Hawk  Watching 
in  Pennsylvania 


IMAGINE  yourself  at  a Pennsylvania  ridgetop  overlook  on  a crisp  October  day.  A 
broad  valley  laid  out  in  a pattern  of  farms,  woodlots  and  small  clusters  of  houses  lies 
below.  Above,  the  blue  sky  is  mostly  obscured  by  puffy  white  clouds  pushed  quickly 
along  by  a steady,  cool  northwest  wind. 

Occasionally,  the  brilliant  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds,  causing  the  yellow  and 
orange  leaves  below  to  glow.  Much  of  the  time,  however,  the  sun  stays  behind  the 
clouds.  The  air  temperature  seems  to  dip  suddenly,  and  the  wind  reminds  you 
insistently  that  the  easy  days  of  summer  are  ending  for  another  year. 

Many  people  drive  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  stop  for  a few  minutes  to  look 
at  the  scenery  below.  Some  leave  their  cars  for  a minute,  bringing  a camera  or 
binoculars  to  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  pointing  out  familiar  landmarks  below.  But  most 
have  forgotten  that  wind  on  the  ridgetop  is  much  stronger  than  it  is  a thousand  feet 
below,  so  they  bundle  quickly  back  into  their  cars  and  descend. 

Some  people,  however,  come  prepared  to  stay  for  several  hours  or  even  all  day, 

especially  if  the  wind  is  strong  and  from  the  right  direction. 
And  most  of  their  attention  is  directed  not  to  the  panorama 
By  Greg  Grove  below  but  to  the  sky  above.  To  them  the  cloud  cover  is  an 

advantage  because  it  provides  a good  background  for  the 
objects  of  their  attention  — hawks. 

Hawk  watchers  go  to  ridgetops  in  autumn  to  identify  and  count  — or  simply  look 
at  and  admire  — southbound  migrating  hawks,  falcons,  ospreys,  eagles  and  even 
vultures.  Some  begin  watching  during  the  sweltering  days  of  late  August  and  a few 
may  be  found  after  Thanksgiving,  shivering  on  lookouts  while  deer  hunters  roam  the 
woods  below. 

Most  North  American  birds  of  prey,  except  (generally)  owls,  migrate  during  the 
fall  and  spring.  Some  species,  such  as  the  broad-winged  hawk,  may  winter  as  far 
south  as  Central  or  South  America.  Other  species  seek  milder  winter  conditions  by 
simply  relocating  a few  hundred  miles  south  of  their  summer  breeding  grounds. 

Some  far  northern  species,  such  as  the  rough-legged  hawk,  may  migrate  south  no 
farther  than  Pennsylvania  — their  range  of  migration  in  a particular  year  depending 
largely  upon  food  supplies  in  the  north. 

Pennsylvania  is  an  excellent  state  for  autumn  hawk  watching  because  of  a 
fortunate  combination  of  geographical  and  climatic  circumstances.  Many  ridges  in 
the  state  run  from  northeast  to  southwest,  basically  the  same  direction  birds  migrate 
in  the  fall.  When  the  wind  blows  from  the  west  or  northwest,  as  it  often  does,  it 
strikes  the  west  face  of  a ridge  and  is  deflected  upward.  Migrating  raptors  take 
advantage  of  these  updrafts;  they  can  glide  for  miles  without  having  to  work  very 
hard.  This  strategy  requires  fewer  calories  of  food  energy  than  does  constant  wing- 
flapping and  allows  the  birds  to  spend  less  time  hunting. 

From  a lookout,  on  a day  with  a strong  west  or  northwest  wind,  raptors  of  many 
species  may  be  seen  passing  along  the  west-facing  side  of  the  ridge.  At  times  it 
seems  they  pass  one  right  after  another,  often  with  several  simultaneously  in  view.  A 
similar  effect  may  occur  on  southeast  winds,  but  the  birds  then  shift  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ridge  to  find  the  updrafts. 
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On  a day  when  there  is  no  wind  but  the  sun  is  shining,  many  raptors  will  use  a 
second  strategy.  As  the  day  wears  on,  heat  from  sunlight  is  absorbed  by  the  ground 
and  some  radiates  back,  skyward,  forming  thermal  updrafts. 

Hawks  detect  these  rising  air  currents  and,  with  wings  spread  and  tails  fanned  to 
capture  as  much  of  the  rising  air  as  possible,  they  begin  to  soar  in  circles  in  the 
thermal.  Higher  and  higher  they  soar,  perhaps  beyond  the  range  of  the  unaided 
human  eye.  Finally,  satisfied  with  their  altitude,  they  tuck  their  wings  back  a bit  and 
glide  almost  effortlessly  south,  perhaps  for  miles.  When  they  locate  another  thermal, 
they  again  circle  upward  to  gain  lost  altitude  and  continue  gliding  south. 

Of  course,  there  are  days  unsuitable  for  migrating,  and  few  pass  by  the  overlooks. 
This  may  happen  during  a late  warm  spell  brought  on  by  south  winds.  For  a time,  the 
birds  may  relax  in  their  southward  push.  Eventually,  however,  a cold  front  from  the 
northwest  urges  them  on  their  way  to  a place  where  the  winter  will  not  be  so  harsh. 

Hawk  watching  along  ridges  is  less  productive  in  the  spring.  There  is  less  concen- 
trated movement  along  the  ridges  — the  interplay  of  flight  direction,  geography  and 
wind  direction  being  less  favorable.  A good  place  to  see  migrating  hawks  in  spring  is 

along  the  south  shore  of  large  bodies  of 
water  such  as  Lake  Erie. 

Hawks  are  not  inclined  to  fly  over 
large  lakes.  They  tend  to  fly  north  until 
they  strike  the  south  shore  of  a lake  and 
then  follow  the  shoreline  around.  This 
concentrates  them  along  south  shorelines 
just  as  they  mass  along  mountain  ridges 
in  the  fall. 

In  Pennsylvania,  14  raptor  species 
may  be  seen  during  the  autumn  migra- 
tion. Two  vulture  species  (turkey  and 
black)  are  also  classified  as  raptors 
despite  their  scavenging  lifestyle.  Aside 
from  the  symbolic  bald  eagle,  probably 
the  most  familiar  raptor  is  the  red-tailed 
hawk.  Redtails  are  buteos  — a class  of 
hawks  characterized  by  wide,  broad 
wings  that  are  ideal  for  soaring.  A 
breeding  bird  in  Pennsylvania,  redtails 
are  the  common,  large  hawks  often  seen 
perched  near  or  soaring  over  open  fields 
in  search  of  rodents,  snakes,  birds  and 
small  mammals. 

Two  other  buteos  that  breed  in 
Pennsylvania  are  the  fairly  common 
broad-winged  hawk,  which  is  smaller 
and  more  lethargic  than  the  redtail,  and 
the  uncommon  red-shouldered  hawk. 
Both  are  birds  of  the  forest  and  are, 
therefore,  less  familiar  than  the  more 
visible  redtail.  A fourth  buteo  is  the 
rough-legged  hawk,  which  migrates  into 
Pennsylvania  during  fall  and  winter  but 
breeds  only  in  northern  Canada. 

The  northern  harrier  is  buteo-like  in 
appearance  but  generally  slimmer  and 


Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary 

The  most  famous  spot  to  watch  the 
autumn  hawk  migration  is  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary.  Established  in 
1934  to  stop  the  shooting  of  raptors 
on  the  Kittatinny  Ridge  migration 
route,  the  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation is  dedicated  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  birds  of  prey  and  other  wild- 
life. 

The  Lookout  Trail  is  three-quar- 
ters of  a mile  long,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  lookouts  and  side  trails 
along  the  way.  Parts  of  the  trail  are 
rocky,  and  proper  hiking  shoes  are 
recommended.  The  River  of  Rocks 
Trail  is  3 'A  miles  long  and  is  not 
recommended  for  inexperienced  hik- 
ers. 

The  trails  are  open  dawn  to  dusk, 
but  their  use  is  restricted  to  members 
and  visitors  with  admission  passes. 
Passes  for  non-members  are  $3  for 
adults  and  $ 1 .50  for  children  ages  six 
through  12.  Kids  under  six  can  get  in 
free. 

Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  is  lo- 
cated in  Berks  County,  not  far  off 
Route  61  between  Pottsville  and 
Hamburg.  For  more  information, 
write  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary, 
Route  2,  Kempton,  PA  19529,  or  call 
(215)  756-6961. 
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RED-T  AILED  HAWKS  are  the  most  common  buteos  — a class  distinguished  by  wide,  broad 
wings.  Aside  from  their  rust-red  tails,  these  birds  can  also  be  recognized  by  their 
distinctive  chest  bands. 


identifiable  by  a bright  white  rump  patch.  Also  called  marsh  hawks,  harriers  are 
often  seen  gliding  slowly  over  marshes  and  fields,  hunting  for  mice  or  other  small 
prey.  They  hold  their  wings  in  a vulture-like  “V.” 

Three  accipiters  breed  in  and  migrate  through  Pennsylvania.  These  hawks  have 
proportionately  long  tails  and  short  wingspans,  a design  that  allows  them  to  maneu- 
ver in  dense  forest  quarters  while  chasing  their  prey  — mostly  small  birds. 

The  most  common  accipiter  is  the  sharp-shinned  hawk,  not  much  larger  than  a 
blue  jay.  Cooper's  hawks  are  distinctly  larger,  but  so  closely  resemble  sharpshins 
that  distinguishing  the  two  species  as  they  pass  an  overlook  is  often  difficult.  Both 
sharpshins  and  Cooper’s  hawks  have  learned  to  frequent  winter  bird  feeding  stations, 
dining  occasionally  on  starlings,  house  sparrows  and  other  songbirds. 

The  northern  goshawk,  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  rare  accipiter,  is  known  for 
fiercely  protecting  its  breeding  territory.  This  bird  takes  its  prey  by  brute  force, 
zipping  through  the  forest  in  pursuit  of  songbirds  or  sometimes  even  grouse  or 
squirrels.  Like  the  rough-legged  hawk,  goshawks  usually  migrate  only  in  years  when 
their  winter  food  supply  is  poor. 

Three  raptor  species,  including  two  eagles,  seen  during  migration  in  Pennsylvania 
are  much  larger  than  the  redtails. 

The  bald  eagle,  which  has  an  80-inch  wingspan,  has  begun  to  re-establish  itself  as 
a breeding  bird  in  Pennsylvania.  However,  many  bald  eagles  that  migrate  through 
Pennsylvania  in  autumn  are  probably  birds  from  the  Florida  population,  which 
breeds  early  in  the  year  and  then  disperses  northward  for  the  summer.  They  return 
south  in  August  and  September.  Some  migrating  bald  eagles  do  not  have  the  telltale 
white  head  and  tail  combination.  These  mostly  dark  birds  are  immatures  less  than 
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four  or  five  years  old,  the  age  at  which  they  develop  the  distinct  adult  plumage. 

The  less  familiar  golden  eagle  probably  does  not  breed  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  but  there  is  a small  breeding  population  in  northeastern  Canada.  They  are 
much  more  common  in  western  states,  particularly  in  mountainous,  upland  terrain. 
Unlike  the  fish-loving  bald  eagle,  golden  eagles  mostly  take  small  mammals  such  as 
rodents  and  rabbits. 

Somewhat  smaller  than  eagles  is  the  osprey,  recognized  in  flight  by  its  bright 
white  undersides  contrasting  with  brown  on  top,  and  by  the  sea  gull-like  bend  in  its 
wings  as  it  glides.  Ospreys  dine  almost  exclusively  on  fish.  They  hunt  by  hovering 
on  beating  wings  over  a body  of  water.  Upon  spying  a submerged  fish,  they  plunge 
below  the  surface  to  capture  their  meal  in  their  talons.  Bald  eagles,  by  contrast,  skim 
over  the  surface  to  seize  their  prey. 

The  last  group  of  migrating  raptors  is  the  falcons.  Built  for  speed,  falcons  have  a 
sleek,  streamlined  appearance.  The  tips  of  their  wings  are  sharply  pointed  — rather 
than  broadly  rounded  or  squared  as  are  the  wings  of  buteos,  accipiters  and  eagles  — 
and  often  drawn  back  during  flight. 

The  most  publicized  falcon  is  the  peregrine  (formerly  called  duck  hawk).  With  a 
wingspan  of  42  inches,  peregrines  are  said  to  reach  200  miles  per  hour  in  their  dives 
after  unsuspecting  prey,  often  another  bird  in  flight. 

Fighting  back  from  the  brink  of  extinction,  a few  peregrines  are  once  again 
nesting  in  the  eastern  United  States,  including  Pennsylvania,  but  are  experiencing 
limited  success.  These  nesting  attempts  are  often  on  large  bridges  or  tall  buildings 
that  resemble  the  cliffside  locations  formerly  favored  as  nest  sites.  (Peregrines  have 
had  nesting  successes  at  various  sites  in  the  state;  see  July  GAME  NEWS,  p.  21.) 

The  most  common  falcon  is  the  kestrel.  This  very  small  (wingspan  only  21 
inches)  and  colorful  falcon  is  commonly  seen  on  roadside  electric  lines.  Although 
formerly  called  sparrow  hawk,  kestrels  dine  primarily  on  insects  and  small  rodents. 
Unlike  the  no-nonsense,  straight-ahead  style  of  the  larger  falcons,  the  kestrel’s  flight 
is  almost  butterfly-like.  It  swerves  back  and  forth  in  quick 

darts  — perhaps  snapping  up  flying  insects  or  being  buffeted 
by  wind  gusts  because  it’s  so  light. 

The  merlin  (or  pigeon  hawk)  is  just  slightly  larger 
than  the  kestrel  but  much  more  like  the  bold,  swift 
peregrine  in  character.  A rare  bird  that  does  not  breed  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  migrating  merlin  is  best  known 
among  hawk  w-atchers  for  its  swiftness  of  flight,  usually  just 
above  treetop  level  — which  makes  it  difficult  to  see  — 
and  for  its  habit  of  badgering  larger  migrating  raptors. 
How  many  raptors  pass  through  Pennsylvania  each 
fall?  At  least  100,000  and  perhaps  many  more.  The 
best  known  observation  point  in  the  state  is  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  on  Kittatinny  Ridge  in 
Berks  County.  More  than  20,000  southbound 
hawks  were  counted  there  from  August  to 
December  in  1990.  This  number  included 
4,700  broadwings,  8,100  sharpshins,  3,700 

PEREGRINE  FALCONS  are  making  a comeback 
here.  A total  of  seven  pairs  nested  in  Pennsylvania 
this  year.  Nine  young  fledged  from  these  nests, 
three  more  than  were  known  to  survive  last  year. 
There  were  six  nest  sites  in  the  southeast,  one  in 
the  southwest  and  one  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state. 
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redtails,  870  ospreys,  80  golden  eagles,  73  bald  eagles  and  49  peregrine  falcons.  The 
watch  at  Hawk  Mountain  is  constantly  manned  each  day  through  the  migration 
period. 

Several  other  established  watches,  not  always  manned  daily,  annually  record 
between  1,000  and  10,000  raptors.  Many  of  these  watches  are  on  different  ridges 
across  the  eastern  and  central  regions  of  the  state,  so  it  is  unlikely  the  watchers  are 
counting  the  same  birds  flying  down  the  same  ridge. 

The  autumn  hawk  watching  season  can  be  roughly  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first  phase,  from  late  August  through  the  third  week  of  September,  is  highlighted  by 
the  broadwing  migration.  Broadwings  present  the  most  awesome  spectacle  of 
concentrated  numbers.  More  than  any  other  raptor,  they  take  advantage  of  thermals 
to  gain  altitude.  In  doing  so,  dozens  or  sometimes  hundreds  of  broadwings  circle  on 
widely  spread  wings  and  rise  within  the  same  thermal. 

These  groups  are  referred  to  as  “kettles”  because  they  resemble  bubbles  rising  in  a 
kettle  of  water  as  it  is  brought  to  a boil.  In  one  single  morning  in  1990,  3,380  were 
counted  passing  over  a watch  on  a hilltop  in  Montgomery  County. 

It  is  thought  that  broadwings  migrate  early  in  the  fall  season  because  they  depend 
on  cold-blooded  prey  such  as  toads  and  snakes,  which  go  into  hibernation  soon  after 
cool  weather  begins. 

The  second  major  phase  of  the  hawk  watching  season,  from  late  September 
through  mid-October,  is  dominated  numerically  by  sharp-shinned  hawks,  hundreds  of 
which  may  pass  an  overlook  in  a day  when  the  winds  are  right.  Sharpshins  like  to 
migrate  early  in  the  day,  usually  beginning  by  9 a.m.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  see 
a bulge  in  the  crop  of  a passing  bird  that  indicates  it  has  already  done  some  hunting 
earlier  in  the  morning.  Sharpshin  flights  tend  to  decease  by  mid-afternoon  as  they 
come  down  to  the  forests  to  hunt  before  finding  a roost. 

Early  October  is  also  the  peak  for  falcon  migration.  However,  falcons  migrate  in 
greatest  numbers  along  the  coast.  An  astonishing  25,000  kestrels  were  counted 
heading  south  one  day  in  1970  at  Cape  May,  NJ. 

The  third  wave  of  migrants  comes  during  the  last  half  of  October,  the  peak 
migration  time  for  red-tailed  hawks.  Although  there  is  concern  that  their  numbers 
have  shrunk  in  recent  years,  probably  due  to  habitat  pressure,  redtails  are  still 
relatively  common  and  hundreds  can  be  counted  on  favorable  days. 

The  final  phase  of  migration,  in 
November,  is  the  least  impressive  in 
terms  of  numbers.  One  attraction  that 
keeps  hawk  watchers  braving  the  cold 
November  winds  is  the  possibility  of 
seeing  golden  eagles.  These  birds  often 
wait  for  bad  weather  before  pushing 
south;  they  seem  to  prefer  gliding  on 
harsh,  cold  winds. 

Although  not  numerous,  20  or  more 
golden  eagles  may  pass  a single  watch 
on  a “good”  day  in  mid-November.  In 
addition,  there  are  still  some  bald  eagles 

SHARP-SHINNED  hawks  (an  immature  is 
pictured  here)  dominate  the  second  major 
phase  of  the  fall  migration  — late  September 
through  mid-October.  When  the  winds  are 
right,  hundreds  of  sharpies  may  pass  an 
overlook  in  a single  day.  Sharpshin  flights 
tend  to  diminish  by  mid-afternoon. 
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moving  through  in  mid-November,  and  other  large  rarities  such  as  northern  gos- 
hawks and  rough-legged  hawks  are  seen  most  often  during  November. 

Many  raptor  species,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  are  uncommon.  This  is  in  part 
due  to  natural  reasons.  Large  birds  such  as  the  eagles  require  relatively  more  food 
than  smaller  birds.  Like  other  large  predators,  such  as  wolves  and  mountain  lions, 
relatively  few  eagles  or  peregrine  falcons  can  be  supported  by  the  amount  of 
available  prey  in  a given  area. 

But  other  reasons  for  the  scarcity  of  large  birds  of  prey  stem  from  human-related 
causes.  The  list  of  threats  is  long.  It  includes  accidental  poisoning  by  various 
chemicals;  deliberate  poisoning  or  shooting  by  those  who  would  destroy  all  predators 
in  the  belief  that  native  predators  will,  if  unchecked,  decimate  game  populations  and 
attack  livestock;  disruption  of  the  reproductive  process  through  exposure  (from  their 
prey)  to  pesticides  such  as  DDT;  disturbance  or  destruction  of  breeding  habitat  in 
favor  of  land  development;  and  collisions  with  power  lines  and  motor  vehicles. 

Despite  the  many  efforts  of  people  who  value  the  existence  of  raptors,  the  future 
for  many  species  is  uncertain.  We  need  to  understand  that  these  are  highly  evolved, 
finely  tuned  creatures.  Most  are  sensitive  to  human  presence.  They  can  often  be 
admired  only  from  a distance. 

As  you  stand  on  a ridge  on  a windy  October  day,  look  north  along  and  above  the 
spine  of  the  ridge,  or  sometimes  out  over  the  valley  to  the  windward  side.  Sooner  or 
later  you  see  a small  dot  suspended  in  the  sky.  Bring  your  binoculars  to  bear  on  the 
dark  object  and  you'll  likely  find  that  it’s  another  hawk,  with  wings  outstretched, 
gliding  on  the  updraft. 

At  this  point  it  is  not  changing  much  in  appearance  because  it  is  still  far  away. 

You  may  not  identify  the  species  yet,  although  experienced  hawk  watchers  often 
recognize  a species  simply  by  the  way  the  bird  holds  or  flaps  its  wings  and  how  it 
maneuvers  on  the  wind.  As  the  bird  gets  closer,  you'll  realize  how  fast  it  is  actually 
going  as  you  swivel  your  head  and  binoculars  to  keep  up  with  its  movement.  Then 
suddenly  the  bird  is  passing  in  front  of  you  or  overhead. 

You  may  see,  if  the  light  and  angle  are  right,  a distinctive  field  mark:  the  rufous 
tail  of  the  adult  redtail;  the  telltale  dark  band  of  feathers  across  the  otherwise  white 
midsection  of  the  underside  of  both  the  adult  and  immature  redtail;  the  pointed 
wings  (and  speed)  of  a merlin  or  peregrine  falcon;  the  stubby  wings  and  long  tail  of 
the  sharp-shinned  hawk;  or  the  golden  glint  in  the  feathers  on  the  golden  eagle. 

Then  the  bird  is  past.  You  watch  for  another  minute  as  it  shrinks  in  size,  and  with 
wings  set,  continues  its  southbound  glide. 

On  a good  day,  when  the  birds  are  Hying,  the  hours  pass  like  minutes.  On  those 
days,  the  concept  of  time  is  defined  in  natural  terms:  the  absolutes  of  wind  and  sun, 
day  and  night,  a passing  summer  and  oncoming  winter. 


Amateur  Wildiife  Photography  Contest 

The  Northcentral  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  and  the  Game  Commission’s  Northcentral 
Region  are  sponsoring  the  second  annual  amateur  wildlife  photo  contest  as  part  of  the 
Conservancy’s  annual  Fall  Field  Day  at  Pine  Creek  State  Park.  The  contest,  open  to 
amateurs  only,  will  be  held  October  4.  Black-and-white  and  color  photos  will  be  judged 
together  in  seven  categories:  mammals,  birds,  outdoor  scenics,  flora,  aquatic/reptiles, 
manipulative  (special  effects)  and  best  of  show.  No  more  than  two  entries  per 
photographer;  each  entry  costs  $2.50.  Entries  will  be  accepted  from  8 a.m.  until  noon 
on  the  4th,  and  the  public  exhibition  will  run  from  noon  to  3 p.m.  Judging  will  take  place 
from  3 to  4:30  p.m.,  and  awards  and  critique  will  follow.  For  more  information,  call  Pat 
Coleman  at  (7 1 7)  326- 1971  or  Jerry  Zeidler  at  (7 1 7)  398-4744. 
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No  one  would've  guessed  that  a young , inexperienced 
dog  and  several  sportsmen  new  to  grouse  hunting 
would  add  up  to  a . . . 

Green  Grouse  Double 

By  Tom  Tatum 


A COMPREHENSIVE  study  in  tail  wag- 
ging, heavy  breathing,  quiver- 
ing canine  anticipation.  That  describes 
Dick  Belding’s  lean  and  frisky  18-month- 
old  Brittany  named  Freckles  as  he  bounded 
from  the  wagon’s  kennel  and  darted  across 
the  frost-dappled  field. 

Belding’s  own  enthusiasm  rivaled  that 
of  his  dog.  “I’ve  been  working  him  on 
pigeons,  but  today  will  be  his  first  genuine 
encounter  with  grouse.  I’m  eager  to  see 
how  he  does.  He’s  never  hunted  them 
before.” 

“That  makes  two  of  us,”  I confessed, 
sliding  two  yellow  No.  6s  into  the  cham- 
bers of  my  over/under. 


Belding’s  ruddy  face  crinkled  in  disbe- 
lief. “You  mean  you’ve  never  hunted  grouse 
before?” 

I thought  for  a moment.  “Not  really.  A 
few  years  back,  while  turkey  hunting  in 
Tioga  County,  I did  take  an  errant  snap  shot 
at  a grouse,  but  I don’t  think  that  really 
counts.  This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  actually, 
purposely  hunted  them.” 

“This  will  be  an  interesting  day,”  Belding 
mused  to  himself,  then  turned  to  my  hunt- 
ing companions,  Terry  Brady  of  Zeiglers- 
ville  and  John  McGonigle  of  West  Chester. 
“How  about  you  two  fellows?  You  guys 
done  much  grouse  hunting?” 

Both  Terry  and  John  shrugged  their 
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shoulders  and  shook  their  heads.  The  three 
of  us  were  lifelong  flatlanders,  hailing 
from  the  southeast  comer  of  the  state  where 
pheasants  — when  they  could  be  had  — 
were  the  upland  gamebird  of  choice.  The 
rest  of  our  schooling  in  the  fine  art  of 
wingshooting  had  come  in  the  form  of 
scattering  quail,  streaking  doves  and  the 
occasional  gullible  Canada  that  settled  into 
our  decoys.  Grouse  hunting,  for  the  three 
of  us  greenhorns,  was  a whole  new  ball 
game.  

Belding’s  easy  manner 
and  humorous  good  na- 
ture were  infectious.  He 
quickly  had  us  laughing  at 
ourselves  as  he,  still 
chuckling,  and  Freckles 
led  us  into  a patch  of  omi- 
nously thick,  tangled 
cover.  With  visibility 
about  three  feet,  a sly  smile 
played  upon  Dick’s  face. 

“Welcome  to  Greene 
County,  gentlemen,”  he 
said. 

As  we  started  it  was  already  shaping  up 
to  be  a green  grouse  kind  of  day  — green 
hunters,  green  dog  and,  appropriately 
enough,  Greene  County. 

What  brought  John,  Terry  and  me  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  state  was  a meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writer’s  As- 
sociation. This  particular  morning  we  were 
guests  of  Dick  Belding,  the  Game 
Commission’s  land  management  supervi- 
sor for  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Washington 
and  Greene  counties. 

Belding  volunteered  to  guide  us  through 
some  of  the  finest  grouse  cover  in  the  state. 
Anyone  who  knows  grouse,  as  I was  quickly 
finding  out,  also  knows  that  when  it  comes 
to  cover,  “best”  as  often  as  not  translates 
into  “roughest.”  Or,  stated  another  way, 
roughest  equals  “ruff’est. 

How  rough  was  it?  Imagine  the  Pillsbury 
Doughboy  going  one-on-one  with  a paper 
shredder  and  you’ll  have  some  idea  of  what 
we  looked  like  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

Our  quest  for  ol’  ruff  took  us  through  a 
veritable  jungle  of  multi-flora  rose,  grape 
tangles,  dogwood,  hawthorn  and  spice  bush. 
An  ice  and  wind  storm  from  the  previous 
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winter,  and  the  resultant  blowdowns,  made 
much  of  the  cover  literally  impenetrable. 
Small  wonder  grouse  are  so  difficult  to 
bag. 

When  a grouse  does  flush,  the  odds  are 
that  you’ll  be  so  busy  battling  the  under- 
brush — climbing,  crouching,  squatting, 
crawling,  ducking  — you’ll  be  in  no  posi- 
tion to  take  a shot.  And  even  if  you  do 
manage  to  catch  a glimpse  of  this  evasive 
bird,  you'll  seldom  get  an  open  shot  at  one. 
—————  For  most  of  the  morn- 
ing Freckles  hunted  like  a 
rookie  with  only  a vague 
idea  of  what  he  was  there 
for.  He  briefly  pointed, 
then  flushed  a grouse  in 
front  of  Dick,  who 
promptly  shot  and  missed. 
“Now  he’s  catching  on,” 
Belding  said.  But  it  wasn’t 
until  an  hour  later,  when 
Terry  downed  a bird  that 
Freckles  located  and  re- 

trieved,  that  the  little  Britt 

started  to  come  into  his 
own.  It  seemed  he  had  just  discovered,  up 
close  and  personal,  what  a grouse  was  all 
about. 

Belding  explained  that  grouse  popula- 
tions are  monitored  in  terms  of  flushes  per 
hour  — the  number  of  birds  put  up  by  a 
single  hunter.  The  statewide  average  that 
year  was  1.76  flushes  per  hour.  The  aver- 
age in  Greene  County,  however,  was 
0.76  — indicative  of  a severely  depressed 
population.  Belding  is  quick  to  point  out, 
however,  that  Greene  County’s  grouse 
population  is  recovering. 

Biologists  have  long  noted,  but  have  yet 
to  fully  explain,  that  grouse  populations 
rise  and  fall  in  cycles.  Our  total  for  the  day 
was  1 3 flushes.  For  four  guys  hunting  close 
to  six  hours,  and  with  many  of  those  13 
birds  heard  but  not  seen,  the  hunting  was 
hardly  like  shooting  fish  in  a barrel. 

My  only  regret,  however,  was  that  I 
hadn’t  done  enough  grouse  hunting  to  even 
begin  to  appreciate  what  eventually  un- 
folded that  day. 

We  had  been  hunting  for  almost  four 
hours  when  Freckles  again  went  on  point. 
I found  myself  positioned  on  the  left  flank, 
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on  a ridge  above  the  cut  where  the  frisky 
Brittany  now  stood  rock  solid.  Belding’s 
voice  floated  up  to  me:  “Get  ready.” 

The  words  barely  escaped  his  mouth 
when  the  grouse  flushed  left  and  ahead  of 
me.  There  were  two  of  them,  darting  through 
a splash  of  sunlight  that  showered  them 
with  the  brilliance  of  a fine  art  print.  In- 
stinctively, I pointed  my  little  Browning 
and  touched  off  a shot  at  the  first  bird.  It 
kept  on  sailing,  immediately  disappearing 
behind  a towering  tangle  of  grapevine. 

I swung  on  the  second  bird  and  fired 
again.  The  grouse  folded  up  in  a puff  of 
feathers  and  plummeted  into  the  jungle  of 
undergrowth. 

“Got  one,”  I shouted. 

“Nice  shot,”  Terry  offered.  “I  marked 
where  he  fell.  You  should  find  him  just  to 
the  right  of  that  dead  oak.”  I plunged 
through  40  yards  or  so  of  branches  and 
vines.  “More  to  your  right,”  Terry  called, 
still  marking  the  spot. 

I went  right  for  10  yards  or  so  when  I 
heard  Belding’s  voice  call  up  from  below. 
“No.  He’s  farther  up  the  ridge.  Go  up 
another  30  yards  or  so,  right  around  that 
clump  of  spice  bush.” 

I had  barely  turned  to  follow  Dick’s 
directions  when  Terry  called  down  to  me. 
“What  are  you  doing?  I’m  telling  you,  that 
grouse  is  below  you  just  below  that  dead 
oak.” 

My  confusion  ended  when  we  all  simul- 
taneously realized  what  had  happened. 
Dick,  from  his  angle  below  us,  saw  the  first 
grouse  go  down  moments  after  it  disap- 
peared from  our  view.  He  was  so  intent  on 
marking  the  spot,  he  never  realized  I had 
shot  at  a second  grouse,  the  one  Terry  had 
marked. 

It  took  a few  moments  before  any  of  us 
realized  what  I had  done.  Incredibly,  with 
two  snap  shots.  I’d  gotten  a double,  a 
legitimate  double  on  grouse.  A feat,  I was 
to  discover,  that  in  grouse  hunting  circles 
rivals  a hole-in-one  in  golf,  a no-hitter  in 
baseball,  or  a 300  game  in  bowling. 

After  getting  skunked  on  my  last  three 
hunting  excursions  — to  Alabama,  Vir- 
ginia and  Colorado,  respectively  — I guess 
I was  way  overdue  for  some  good  luck,  and 
I finally  got  it  hunting  grouse. 


Stewed  Grouse 

Ingredients: 

1 'A  quarts  water 
4 grouse,  cut  in  serving  pieces 
4 medium  carrots,  bias  cut  (2 
cups) 

3 ribs  celery  cut  in  1"  pieces  (1 
cup) 

1 large  onion,  sliced 

1 tbls.  salt 
pepper  to  taste 
1/4  cup  flour 

3/4  cups  cold  water 
1/4  cup  chopped  parsley 
8-ounce  package  egg 
noodles 

2 chicken-flavored  bouillon 
cubes 

In  large  saucepan  add  water, 
grouse,  carrots,  celery,  onion, 
parsley,  salt  and  pepper.  Bring  to 
boil,  then  simmer  covered  about 
45  minutes.  Remove  grouse  and 
skim  off  any  excess  fat  from  top. 
Bring  broth  to  boil;  add  bouillon 
cubes  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Stir 
in  egg  noodles  and  boil  for  three 
minutes  uncovered,  stirring  oc- 
casionally. Add  flour  blended  with 
water  to  broth  until  thickened. 
Add  grouse  and  simmer  for  five 
minutes.  Makes  six  servings. 

— Exerpted  from  Pennsylvania 
Game  Cookbook,  available  from 
fhe  Commission  for  $4  delivered. 
Order  from  Dept.  MS,  200 1 Elmer- 
ton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797. 


Dick  Belding  was  probably  more  ex- 
cited than  me.  “You  got  a double,”  he 
beamed.  “You  got  a double.” 

“Is  that  rare?”  I asked  dumbly. 

Belding  shook  his  head  again,  this  time 
in  disbelief.  “I  hunt  grouse  just  about  every 
day  of  every  season,”  he  said,  “and  I’ve 
never  done  it  — not  on  wild  Pennsylvania 
grouse,  anyway.” 

It  was  a challenge,  considering  the  ter- 
rain and  cover,  but  we  finally  managed  to 
recover  both  birds.  Freckles  located  one; 
Belding  eventually  discovered  the  other. 
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but  only  after  a hands-and-knees  search  in 
a thick,  overgrown  blowdown. 

The  morning  slipped  quietly  into  after- 
noon and  the  temperatures  climbed  to  un- 
seasonable highs.  We  put  up  three  more 
grouse,  but  no  shots 
were  taken 

One  bird  flushed 
straight  away  from 
Terry,  but  as  he  at- 
tempted to  shoulder 
his  gun,  the  barrel  got 
hung  up  on  some 
grapevines.  He  never 
drew  a bead,  never 
fired  a shot.  A lesson 
repeated:  good  grouse 
cover  is  often  impos- 
sibly thick. 

Meanwhile,  Freck- 
les’ pace  slackened 
and  our  own  strides 
shortened.  Tired  legs 
refused  to  carry  us  into 
the  roughest,  most 
promising  cover.  We 
hated  to  quit,  but  it 
was  time  to  call  it  a 
day. 

Back  at  Belding’s  wagon,  we  posed  for 
the  obligatory  photo  session  before  shed- 
ding our  hunting  clothes.  T urning  the  grouse 
over  in  our  hands,  we  admired  the  full 
plumage  and  beautiful  coloration.  Dick 
gave  Freckles  the  “Kennel”  command  and 
some  fresh  water. 

“He’ s had  one  heck  of  a first  day,”  Terry 


remarked  as  a proud  smile  crept  across 
Belding’s  face. 

“Yup,”  Belding  agreed,  “and  he’s  not 
the  only  one,”  he  added,  gesturing  in  my 
direction.  “I  have  friends  who  have  hunted 
grouse,  hunted  them 
hard,  for  30  years  and 
never  come  close  to 
getting  a double.  This 
guy  does  it  first  time 
out;  not  only  that,  but 
three  witnesses  saw  him 
do  it,  two  of  them  out- 
door writers.” 

“Beginner’s  luck,”  1 
pleaded  for  the  10th 
time  that  day. 

“Really  your  first 
time  hunting  grouse? 
Honest?”  Belding  asked 
again  with  an  incredu- 
lous impishness. 

“Yes,”  I insisted, 
then  paused  to  savor  the 
day’s  events.  “But,  with 
luck,  not  my  last.” 

So  by  day’s  end 
Dick,  Terry,  and  John 
had  al  1 offered  their  sin- 
cere congratulations  on  my  lucky  feat. 
Meanwhile,  I tried  hard  to  stay  humble. 

To  their  great  credit,  not  one  of  my 
hunting  partners  revealed  the  slightest 
twinge  of  envy  or  jealousy.  Had  our  roles 
been  reversed.  I'm  not  really  sure  I wouldn’t 
have  been  just  a little,  well,  for  lack  of  a 
better  word,  green. 


As  the  morning  wore  on,  the  temp- 
erature climbed.  The  hunters  put  up 
three  more  birds  but  got  no  shots. 
Then  it  was  time  to  call  it  a day. 


Cover  painting  by  Nick  Rosato 

For  many  sportsmen,  the  mourning  dove  season’s  traditional  opening  on  Septem- 
ber 1 marks  the  transition  between  the  summer  doldrums  and  the  fall  hunting 
seasons.  Game  Commission  surveys  indicate  roughly  100,000  hunters  take 
advantage  of  the  fast  and  furious  shooting  opportunities  offered  by  these  notori- 
ously challenging  migratory  game  birds.  Common  strategies  for  hunting  doves 
include  jump  shooting  them  in  fields  where  they’re  feeding,  intercepting  them  as 
they  converge  on  roosts  sites  in  the  evening,  lying  in  wait  around  watering  spots, 
and  hunting  along  railroad  grades,  river  sand  bars  and  other  areas  where  the  birds 
gather  to  collect  grit.  Because  downed  doves  can  be  extremely  difficult  to  find,  it 
pays  to  have  a good  retriever  along.  For  more  on  the  excitement  of  dove  hunting, 
read  Chuck  Fergus’  “Thomapples”  column  beginning  on  page  53. 
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fox  sq 


By  Marcia  Bonta 


FOR  YEARS  I discounted  tales  from 
local  people  who  said  we  had  fox 
squirrels  on  our  mountain.  Even  when  a 
hunter  stopped  me  one  day  and  pulled  from 
his  game  bag  the  “fox  squirrel”  he  had  just 
shot,  I dismissed  it  as  “just  a reddish  gray 
squirrel,”  although  I didn’t  tell  the  proud 
hunter  that. 

“That’s  nice,”  I commented  noncom- 
mittally and  then  went  home  to  once  again 
check  on  what  my  books  said  about  fox 
squirrels  and  to  study  the  less  than  accurate 
photos  and  line  drawings  of  them.  I could 
barely  see  any  difference  between  them 
and  the  pictured  gray  squirrels.  Yet  the 
lengthy  physical  description  of  fox  squir- 
rels seemed  to  indicate  vast  color  differ- 
ences between  the  two  species. 

One  book  even  differentiated  between 
two  subspecies  — eastern  and  western  fox 
squirrels.  Another,  after  having  tried  with 
three  paragraphs  of  contradictory  descrip- 
tion to  do  so,  covered  itself  by  stating,  “The 
great  color  variation  in  individuals  from 
the  same  locality  makes  it  doubly  hard  to 
make  generalizations.” 

Still  another  writer  claimed  fox  squir- 
rels could  be  distinguished  from  gray  squir- 
rels by  their  bone  color  — not  exactly  the 
kind  of  data  apt  to  help  me.  Nevertheless, 
a fox  squirrel  has  pink  bones  and  a gray 
squirrel  white. 

Another  thing  I noticed  was  that  the 
books  contradicted  each  other  on  several 
phases  of  the  fox  squirrel’s  life.  Whether 
they  had  one  or  two  litters  a year  and 
whether  they  were  monogamous  or  po- 
lygamous seemed  to  be  unknown.  One 


author  declared  that  there  was  not  enough 
information  from  Pennsylvania  to  docu- 
ment if  there  were  second  litters,  and  an- 
other claimed  that  “the  relationships  and 
exact  distribution  of  fox  squirrels  are  not 
well  understood.” 

Everyone  seemed  to  think  that  more 
studies  should  be  done  on  fox  squirrels’  life 
histories.  One  even  proposed  that  scien- 
tists should  try  to  get  skins  and  skulls  from 
hunters  to  help  their  research. 

The  writers  did  agree  on  a number  of 
things:  that  fox  squirrels  were  larger,  slower 
and  quieter  than  gray  squirrels;  that  they 
preferred  the  ground  to  the  trees;  and  that 
they  had  two  less  cheek  teeth  than  their 
gray  relations.  They  were  also  emphatic 
about  habitat  preferences.  Fox  squirrels 
prefer  open,  park-like  woods  with  little 
ground  cover,  and  they  avoid  mountains 
and  heavily  forested  areas. 

So,  I wondered,  how  could  we  have  fox 
squirrels  on  our  dense,  second-growth  for- 
est mountaintop,  with  its  thick  understory 
of  mountain  laurel  and  blueberry  bushes. 
In  addition,  our  central  Pennsylvania  loca- 
tion seemed  to  put  us  outside  the  range  of 
both  the  western  and  eastern  fox  squirrels, 
according  to  the  range  maps  I found  in 
several  books. 

Yet  the  rumors  persisted.  Our  lawyers 
told  me  that  several  of  his  clients  had 
boasted  to  him  of  trophy  size  fox  squirrels 
they  had  shot  on  our  mountain,  and  one 
man  had  even  had  the  largest  specimen 
stuffed. 
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Sci  unis 


niger 


When  I spoke  to  the  man  who’d  had  the 
squirrel  mounted,  he  claimed  several  west- 
ern fox  squirrels  from  Ohio  had  been  re- 
leased at  the  base  of  our  mountain  quite  a 
few  years  earlier,  a practice  that’s  certainly 
not  legal  today.  So  if  we  did  have  fox 
squirrels,  it  looked  as  if  they  were  the 
western  subspecies, 
rufiventer. 

Yet,  like  doubting 
Thomas,  I refused  to 
believe  — even  when 
my  husband  and  my 
eldest  son  started  re- 
porting fox  squirrels 
along  our  steep,  moun- 
tain hollow  woods  road 
early  last  spring. 

“Are  you  sure?”  I 
always  asked. 

They  grew  impa- 
tient with  my  stubborn- 
ness and  so,  apparently, 
did  the  fox  squirrels. 

Late  in  the  spring  they 
began  to  reveal  them- 
selves to  me  so  un- 
equivocally that  I had 
to  believe. 

The  first  came  me- 
andering up  our  moss- 
covered  Laurel  Ridge 
Trail  toward  me  one 
bright  June  morning 
with  its  head  down, 
concentrating  on  the 
ground  beneath  its  feet. 

I stopped  and  waited  until  it  was  six  feet 
away.  As  if  recollecting  itself,  it  paused, 
sat  up  on  its  haunches  for  an  instant  and 
then  walked  off  into  the  woods. 

As  it  was  more  than  a mile  from  where 
my  husband  and  son  had  been  reporting  fox 
squirrels,  I was  still  in  a gray  squirrel 
mindset.  Nevertheless,  I did  jot  down  a few 
things  I had  noticed  about  the  creature. 

Its  unusually  large  bushy  tail  had  a 
border  of  red  around  it  as  well  as  a reddish 
underside.  It  also  had  red  around  its  darkish 
head.  Furthermore,  it  seemed  slow,  almost 
plodding,  in  its  escape,  and  it  had  chosen 
the  ground  rather  than  a tree  as  its  refuge. 

I had  never  known  a wild  gray  squirrel 


FOX  SQUIRRELS  are  sometimes  hard 
to  distinguish  from  their  gray 
relatives.  Even  the  two  species’  habitat 
preferences,  supposedly  clear  cut, 
can  be  misleading. 


to  come  so  heedlessly  close  or  move  so 
slowly.  During  the  few  times  I had  sur- 
prised a gray  squirrel,  it  had  always  made 
a lightning  leap  for  the  nearest  tree,  chat- 
tering angrily  as  soon  as  it  made  its  get- 
away. This  squirrel  had  been  silent. 

Could  it  have  been  a fox  squirrel?  I was, 
by  then,  the  proud  owner  of  Joseph  F. 
Merritt's  outstanding  Guide  to  the  Mam- 
mals of  Pennsylvania. 
And  there,  in  color 
plate  6,  I found  a per- 
fect photograph  of  the 
squirrel  1 had  just 
seen  — Sciurus  niger. 

All  those  differ- 
ences between  gray  and 
fox  squirrels  that  other 
books  had  tried  to  de- 
scribe, draw  or  photo- 
graph in  black  and 
white  were  easy  to  see 
when  I compared  the 
color  photos  of  the  two 
species.  Only  the  habi- 
tat — along  our  moun- 
taintop  trail  surrounded 
by  laurel  and  blueberry 
bushes  — was  wrong. 

As  if  to  underline 
their  contempt  for  al- 
leged habitat  prefer- 
ences, the  following 
day  my  husband  and  I 
watched  three  fox 
squirrels  lope  slowly 
across  our  hollow  road 
near  a wild  mountain  stream  rimmed  with 
second-growth  hemlocks  and  beech  trees 
and  thickly  overgrown  with  shrubs  and 
wildflowers  — again,  not  the  open,  park- 
like woods  near  fields  that  fox  squirrels 
were  supposed  to  frequent. 

My  next  sighting,  in  a small  grove  of 
trees  adjacent  to  our  uncut  first  field  and 
extended  backyard,  was  probably  closest 
to  what  scientists  described  as  fox  squirrel 
habitat. 

Although  the  field  did  not  have  the  com 
crop  that  fox  squirrels  are  said  to  dote  on, 
the  area  does  possess  a fair  grove  of  black 
walnut  trees,  the  nuts  of  which  fox  squir- 
rels are  said  to  relish.  And  there  is  no 
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denying  that  our  mountain  has  a surplus  of 
other  foods  fox  squirrels  like,  such  as  the 
nuts  of  oak,  maple,  hickory,  beech  and 
black  cherry,  as  well  as  many  wild  fruits 
and  berries. 

All  through  the  long  hot  summer,  how- 
ever, I saw  no  more  fox  squirrels.  In  fact, 
I began  to  think  that  I had  dreamed  them 
because  by  mid-September  all  I had  seen 
were  hordes  of  hungry  gray  squirrels.  Their 
numbers  had  peaked  the  previous  year, 
luckily  coinciding  with  the  first  outstand- 
ing mast  crop  since  the  gypsy  moth  defo- 
liation five  years  earlier,  and  were  still 
unusually  high. 

Then,  one  spectacular  September  morn- 
ing, I was  stalking  a grazing  doe  in  the 
woods  along  our  Far  Field  Trail.  I had 
gotten  within  20  feet  of  her  as  she  fed  on 
pokeberry  and  maple  leaves  when  I heard 
rustling  noises  behind  me. 

Slowly  I turned  around  and  came  al- 
most face  to  face  with  a fox  squirrel.  I 
lowered  myself  to  the  ground  as  it  pro- 
ceeded to  climb  up  a small  witch  hazel  tree 
less  than  1 0 feet  away.  The  fox  squirrel  did 
not  seem  disturbed  by  my  presence,  and  as 
long  as  I lay  quietly  on  my  back,  watching, 
it  went  about  its  business. 

Its  business  was  the  picking  and  eating 
of  dozens  of  green  witch  hazel  fruits,  which 
it  stripped  open  in  order  to  extract  the 
kernels.  The  tree  was  so  small  and  the 
squirrel  so  large  that  the  limbs  bowed 
beneath  its  weight.  1 kept  expecting  it  to 
tumble  to  the  ground,  but  it  crawled  cau- 
tiously over  the  tree,  seemingly  aware  of 
the  necessity  to  distribute  its  weight  evenly. 

Once  it  climbed  down  the  tree  to  rumble 
at  me,  a scolding  lower  in  pitch  and  less 
frantic  than  a gray  squirrel  makes. 

It  was  then  that  I began  to  think  of  fox 
squirrels  as  slow-motion  gray  squirrels  — 
less  harried,  less  emotional,  more  mature. 
Even  the  switching  of  its  red  and  gray  tail 
was  slower,  and  when  it  saw  that  I was  not 
going  to  move,  it  climbed  carefully  back 
up  the  witch  hazel  tree  and  continued  its 
feast. 

I watched  for  well  over  a half-hour  until 
slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  fox  squir- 
rel began  to  move  off.  As  it  finally  slipped 
away  into  the  dense  woods,  it  seemed  to  be 


transforming  itself  into  a miniature  red  fox 
with  its  foxy  red  underparts  and  its  long, 
flowing  red  and  dark  gray  tail.  The  fox 
squirrel  has  been  aptly  named. 

Since  that  day  I have  been  reading 
everything  1 can  find  about  fox  squirrels 
and,  compared  with  the  information  on 
gray,  flying  and  even  rarer  squirrels,  such 
as  the  Kaibab,  it  isn't  much. 

A few  researchers,  though,  are  daring  to 
contradict  some  of  the  earlier  tenets  re- 
garding habitat  preferences.  For  instance, 
one  recent  study  conducted  on  a 60-acre 
Illinois  oak/maple  woodlot,  indicated  that 
heavy  undergrowth  did  not  discourage  fox 
squirrels. 

So  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  fox  squirrels 
have  their  own  ideas  about  where  they 
want  to  live  and,  judging  from  my  recent 
experiences,  one  of  those  places  is  on  a 
heavily  forested  mountaintop  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  As  a wildlife  watcher,  I can 
only  welcome  the  increasing  diversity  of 
animal  life  that  is  finding  our  island-like 
mountaintop  a refuge. 


“We  Need  Wildlife”  is  a message  more 
people  need  to  realize  and  appreciate  if 
the  future  of  our  wildlife  resources  is  to 
be  ensured.  To  help  promote  that 
theme,  the  Game  Commission  has  pro- 
duced a new  patch  featuring  a cardinal 
resting  on  a dogwood  sprig.  The  3-inch 
full  color  patch  costs  $3  each,  deliv- 
ered, and  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 
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Good  Deal 

While  on  aerial  patrol  over  Bradford 
County  during  spring  gobbler  season.  WCO 
Rick  Lamerd  and  I watched  a vehicle  enter 
SGL  219  from  New  York.  We  circled  for 
about  20  minutes  and  saw  the  men  from  the 
car  commit  some  serious  game  law  viola- 
tions. Rick  directed  Deputy  Steve  Hall  to 
the  scene,  and  he  arrested  the  pair.  Once  we 
were  back  on  the  ground.  Rick  and  a state 
trooper  assisted  with  the  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment. Both  men  were  very  abusive,  and 
they  even  lodged  a complaint  about  being 
caught  by  an  airplane  — saying  it  was  a 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  When  you 
compare  a $1,000  fine  with  $30  or  $40  in 
air  time,  it  seems  like  a pretty  good  deal.  — 
LMO  Dave  Koppenhaver,  Everett. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY—  Safety  Zone 
cooperator  William  Nuss  got  a gobbler 
early  last  spring,  but  he  still  managed  to  get 
skunked.  He  was  helping  locate  birds  for 
some  friends,  and  one  evening  he  saw  a 
large  gobbler  approaching.  He  started  run- 
ning to  get  a better  look,  but  he  didn't  see 
the  skunk  until  it  was  too  late.  Friendship 
goes  a long  way,  but  not  as  far  away  as 
Bill’s  friends  stayed  for  several  days.  — 
WCO  Steve  Smithonic,  Jr.,  Catawissa. 


Trip  To  The  Big  City 

Ingram  Boro  resident  Tom  Berkhouse 
told  me  it's  not  unusual  to  see  wildlife  in 
heavily  populated  sections  of  Pittsburgh. 
But  he  got  a big  surprise  one  day  when  a 
ring-necked  pheasant  showed  up  in  his 
backyard.  Local  police  captured  the  bird 
and  released  it  in  a city  park;  everyone  is 
still  wondering  where  the  bird  came  from 
and  where  it  thought  it  was  going.  — I&E 
Supervisor  Barry  K.  Moore.  Saltsburg. 

The  Answer  Is  . . . 

SOMERSET  COUNT Y—  I had  a good 
time  working  this  year's  Envirothon.  At 
my  table,  1 had  five  teeth  from  a beaver's 
lower  jaw.  The  teams  were  asked  what 
they  were.  One  of  the  groups  identified 
them  as  buzzard  rib  bones.  Fellow  officer 
John  Smith  suggested  we  put  a question  on 
the  test  concerning  how  many  mountain 
lions  the  Commission  had  stocked  here  in 
1991.  The  lowest  number  any  school 
guessed  was  five.  (The  answer,  of  course, 
is  zero.)  Some  schools  did  very  well  in  the 
program,  but  they  all  provided  some  enter- 
taining answers.  — WCO  Daniel  W. 
Jenkins,  Somerset. 

You're  Buying 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  While  go- 
ing through  a box  of  seedlings  delivered  to 
me  from  the  region  office,  I noticed  some 
extra  things  in  the  box.  There  were  some 
wild  turkey  brochures,  back  issues  of 
GAME  NEWS  and  a scrap  of  paper.  I 
unfolded  the  paper  and  some  dollar  bills 
fell  out.  A note  read:  “Sirs.  I heard  you 
were  selling  your  trees  for  $2  a bunch  and 
giving  a bunch  free.  Here  is  $4  for  four 
bunches.  Thank  you.”  Now,  I don't  think 
for  a minute  the  live  beaver  I had  in  a trap 
at  the  house  wrote  the  note,  but  the  next  one 
I catch  is  buying  lunch.  — WCO  Rick 
Larnerd,  Warren  Center. 
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Getting  The  Knack 

TIOGA  COUNTY  — W hen  one  of  my 
fellow  church  members  was  having  squir- 
rel problems  on  his  property.  I gave  him  a 
box  trap  to  catch  the  animal.  Several  days 
later  he  asked  me  how  to  set  the  trap,  but 
after  explaining  the  procedure  he  still 
seemed  confused.  A bit  later  he  told  my 
wife  that  once  he  had  it  right  side  up  it  set 
easily.  — W'CO  John  Snyder.  W’ellsboro. 


A Big,  Tough  Worm 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY— l won- 
der if  birds  get  frustrated.  I saw  a robin 
trying  to  fly  away  with  a six-foot  string 
attached  to  a wooden  stake  driven  in  my 
neighbors  yard.  It  gave  up  after  several 
attempts.  — W'CO  Charles  Arcovitch. 
Kingsley. 

Crusaders? 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  Harrisburg  city 
police  recently  called  me  to  help  them 
handle  a disruptive  group  marching  through 
town.  Judging  by  the  marchers'  appear- 
ance. they  were  advocating  wetland  pres- 
ervation. W'e  were  able  to  collect  the  lot  of 
them  before  they  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
capitol  building,  though.  It  was  a group  of 
ducks  — a mallard  hen  and  seven  off- 
spring — promenading  down  the  center  of 
State  Street.  — WCO  Keith  A.  Snyder. 
Grantville. 

Making  It  Happen 

YORK  COUNTY  — Not  long  ago  the 
county's  Envirothon  competition  con- 
cluded. Forty-five  teams  participated,  rep- 
resenting high,  middle  and  elementary 
schools.  The  Envirothon  tests  students' 
knowdedge  of  forestry,  aquatics,  wildlife, 
soils,  water  conservation  and  other  envi- 
ronmental topics.  The  program  is  a credit 
to  the  students,  teachers,  committee  mem- 
bers. volunteers  and  supporters  who've 
made  it  such  a success,  and  a special  thanks 
goes  to  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  host 
organization.  — WCO  G.C.  Houghton. 
Emigsville. 


Underage 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY—  Since  my 
assignment  here.  I've  discovered  wildlife 
in  many  unusual  places.  In  one  w'eek. 
several  deputies  and  I removed  a deer  from 
a deli  in  McKeesport  and  another  one  from 
a steel  mill  in  Clairton.  Our  biggest  sur- 
prise of  the  week  came  w hen  we  had  to 
remove  a bear  cub  from  a bar  in  downtown 
Pittsburgh.  — W'CO  Richard  T.  Cramer. 
White  Oak. 

Roadkill  Revenge 

BRADEORD  COUNTY  — Jim  Merritt 
of  Troy  took  his  car  to  a local  garage 
because  it  developed  an  odor  that  kept 
getting  w'orse.  When  Ron  Krise  put  the  car 
up  on  the  lift,  he  discovered  a dead  wood- 
chuck jammed  between  the  frame  and  the 
car  body.  Jim  doesn't  remember  running 
over  a groundhog,  but  one  day  he  did 
swerve  to  miss  a dead  chuck  in  the  road.  — 
WCO  W'illiam  A.  Bower.  Troy. 

Memorable  Woman 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY—  Last  May 
I spent  an  afternoon  planting  seedlings 
with  a group  of  women  from  area  churches. 
One  lady.  Francis  Lindahl,  was  especially 
memorable.  She  put  in  as  many  seedlings 
in  as  anyone  else,  but  I'll  always  remember 
her  because  she  was  having  her  80th  birth- 
day party  that  evening.  Francis.  I hope  you 
had  a great  party ; you  sure  made  my  day . — 
WCO  D.L.  Zimmerman.  Drifting. 
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Fair  Is  Fair 

POTTER  COUNTY  — As  many  times 
as  I’ve  come  home  soaking  wet  after  a day 
of  hunting,  fishing,  trapping  or  tearing  out 
beaver  dams  and  other  such  work.  I’ve 
never  gotten  any  sympathy  from  my  wife. 
She  figures  I get  what  I deserve.  So  I don’t 
understand  why  she’s  still  upset  with  me 
for  grabbing  the  video  camera  when  she 
fell  into  an  icy  cold  mountain  stream.  I 
guess  she  thought  my  first  reaction  would 
be  to  help  her.  — WCO  W.C.  Ragosta, 
Coudersport. 

Meep,  Meep 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— A neighbor- 
ing officer  was  having  problems  with  coy- 
otes killing  sheep.  Local  media  covered 
the  ongoing  story,  and  the  officer  was 
quoted  a number  of  times  concerning  trap- 
ping efforts,  all-night  vigils  and  other  un- 
successful attempts  to  solve  the  problem. 
They  finally  brought  in  a llama  to  protect 
the  stock.  C’mon,  Bill.  I could’ve  gotten 
you  a roadrunner  for  half  the  price.  — 
WCO  Dan  Marks,  Montoursville. 

Natural  Stability 

ADAMS  COUNTY— Two  years  ago  I 
saw  an  American  bittern  standing  in  the 
cattails  on  a game  lands  pond.  After  the 
Los  Angeles  riots  I went  back  to  the  same 
pond  and  again  saw  an  American  bittern  in 
the  cattails.  Somehow  I feel  more  secure.  — 
WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Endangered  Fairies 

GREENE  COUNTY  — My  10-year-old 
son  lost  one  of  his  last  baby  teeth,  and  his 
mother  told  him  to  put  it  under  his  pillow 
for  the  tooth  fairy.  I told  him  I was  going  to 
get  a butterfly  net  to  catch  the  fairy,  but  he 
shot  back  with:  "You  can’t  do  that.  They’re 
an  endangered  species  and  there’ s not  many 
of  them.”  — WCO  Rodney  S.  Ansell, 
Rogersville. 

Well-Earned  Reward 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  — Students  from 
East  Juniata  High  School  got  a treat  as  they 
rode  home  from  the  Envirothon  competi- 
tion. They  saw  a sow  bear  and  two  cubs 
playing  in  a field  just  south  of  McAlister- 
ville.  Teacher  Dick  Hackenberg  said  the 
timing  was  perfect  because  the  kids  had 
just  been  discussing  how  great  it  would  be 
to  see  a bear  on  the  way  home.  Now  if  we 
could  just  teach  bears  to  stay  away  from 
beehives.  — WCO  Dan  Clark,  Honey 
Grove. 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY—  Free- 
roaming  pets  — cats,  in  particular  — are 
detrimental  to  wildlife  populations.  A lo- 
cal woman  discovered  that  cats  don’t  al- 
ways kill  their  prey,  though.  She  called 
Deputy  Bill  Honicker  to  help  find  a snake 
her  cat  had  brought  into  the  house.  The  cat 
came  in  and  dropped  the  still-living  snake, 
which  promptly  disappeared  among  the 
furniture.  — WCO  Stephen  S.  Hower, 
Tremont. 
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Owners  Pay  For  Destructive  Dogs 

ERIE  COUNTY  — Occurrences  of  dogs 
killing  wildlife  is  on  the  rise,  and  dog 
owners  should  be  aware  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  controlling  their  pets.  In  my 
district  we’ve  successfully  prosecuted  sev- 
eral individuals  because  their  dogs  were 
pursuing  wild  animals.  The  fine  is  $300. 
Owners  are  also  liable  for  restitution  for 
animals  destroyed  — $500  for  a deer  and 
$200  for  a turkey.  The  penalties  escalate  if 
endangered  or  threatened  species  are  in- 
volved. I hope  dog  owners  understand  that 
it’s  worth  the  effort  to  keep  their  pets  from 
becoming  free-roaming  killers.  — WCO 
Jack  Farster,  Albion. 

On  The  Rebound? 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY—  Each  spring 
I conduct  a mourning  dove  survey  through 
Columbia  and  Luzerne  counties.  The  route 
is  20  miles,  and  I stop  each  mile  to  listen 
and  count  dove  calls  and  number  of  birds. 
Starting  time  is  a half-hour  before  sunrise 
so  I hear  many  different  birds  on  the  route. 
In  my  six  years  surveying  here  I’ve  always 
heard  two  or  three  ringnecks  crowing,  but 
this  year  I was  surprised  to  hear  a dozen 
cockbirds  ringing  in  the  day.  Maybe  the 
ringneck  is  making  a comeback.  As  for 
doves,  their  numbers  have  remained  con- 
stant the  last  six  years.  — - WCO  George 
Wilcox,  Millville. 


Plenty  Here 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  Many  hunt- 
ers complain  to  me  about  a lack  of  deer, 
saying  they're  soon  going  to  have  to  start 
carrying  pictures  of  whitetails  so  they  know 
what  one  looks  like.  While  patrolling  dur- 
ing spring  gobbler  season,  in  just  two 
mornings  I saw  more  than  50  deer  along  a 
five-mile  stretch  of  dirt  road.  One  hunter 
said  he’d  counted  more  than  90  deer  feed- 
ing in  a field  while  he  was  looking  for 
birds.  All  this  occurred  in  an  area  that  gets 
some  of  the  heaviest  deer  hunting  pressure 
in  the  district.  — WCO  Jim  Trombetto, 
New  Enterprise. 


Still  Around 

Leaving  my  headquarters  one  morning, 
I was  pleasantly  surprised  to  hear  a bob- 
white  quail.  It  was  perched  on  a hemlock 
hedge.  My  Berks  County  crew  and  I often 
see  quail,  and  each  year  we  spot  two  to 
three  broods  on  SGL  280.  It’d  be  great  to 
see  the  quail  population  increase  around 
here.  — LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY  — 
It’s  customary  to  receive  letters  and  draw- 
ings after  presenting  elementary  school 
programs.  One  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
I received  read,  “My  dad  hunts  deer  and 
eagles.”  — WCO  James  Kazakavage, 
Sunbury. 

Centurion 

I often  imagine  what  my  hunting  areas 
looked  like  years  ago.  In  Greene  County, 
while  standing  in  what  are  now  forests,  it’s 
not  hard  to  picture  a man  once  clearing  the 
land  with  a team  of  horses.  One  morning  I 
was  spring  gobbler  hunting  in  some  sec- 
ond-growth timber.  Noting  the  diameter  of 
the  trees,  I mentioned  to  my  hunting  part- 
ner that  this  had  been  an  old  hayfield  100 
or  so  years  ago.  I thought  I’d  impressed 
him  with  my  observational  skills,  at  least 
until  he  asked,  “You  remember  this  as  a 
hayfield?”  I may  be  getting  on  in  years,  but 
I’m  not  that  old.  — LMO  Richard  B. 
Belding,  Waynesburg. 
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Staying  After  School 

SOMERSET  COUNTY—  On  the  first 
day  of  summer  vacation,  Salisbury-Elk 
Lick  High  School  had  a tardy  and  totally 
unexpected  student  enter  school.  A buck 
became  disoriented  when  it  had  wandered 
into  an  alcove,  and  in  desperation  it  had 
crashed  through  a window  into  the  science 
room.  With  help  of  police  officer  Kevin 
Gardner  and  school  principal  Stan  Tho- 
mas, we  were  able  to  open  enough  doors  to 
usher  the  animal  out  of  the  building.  The 
buck  should  be  careful;  if  it  pulls  a stunt 
like  that  again,  it  could  mean  detention.  — 
WCO  John  G.  Smith,  Salisbury. 

Boy  Steps  Forward 

MONTOUR  COUNTY—  A big  “thank 
you”  goes  out  to  two  area  residents  for  their 
help  in  prosecuting  a case  in  which  a 
songbird  was  killed.  One  of  the  two  was  a 
young  boy,  and  he  was  a great  help.  This 
kind  of  action  is  what  SPORT  is  all 
about.  — WCO  Peter  Aiken,  Watsontown. 


A Bunch  Of  Bull 

CLINTON  COUNTY  — Upon  hearing 
shots  while  on  foot  patrol,  I started  off  to 
investigate.  With  only  25  yards  to  go,  I 
thought  I'd  been  stealthy  enough  to  avoid 
detection.  But  then  I suddenly  heard  foot- 
steps from  behind,  fast  heavy  footsteps.  I 
turned  around  to  confront  the  intruder  — a 
rather  large  bull.  Needless  to  say,  the  pur- 
suer became  the  pursuee.  — WCO  Tho- 
mas M.  Smith,  Mill  Hall. 


Do  Your  Part 

Last  spring  we  conducted  a user  clean 
up  day  on  SGL  1 57’ s shooting  range.  The 
range  is  popular,  and  it  takes  a lot  of  work 
to  keep  it  looking  nice.  I’d  especially  like 
to  thank  Deputy  Dave  Bonham,  Val 
Shukaitis  and  Robert  Schuler  for  their  ef- 
forts. We  plan  to  have  more  clean  up  days 
in  the  future,  but  in  the  meantime  all 
shooters  can  do  their  part  by  picking  up 
brass  and  trash  and  following  range 
rules.  — LMO  Bruce  C.  Metz,  Schwenks- 
ville. 

It  Must  Work 

MONROE  COUNTY  — I heard  a faint 
hiss  as  I pulled  away,  and  thinking  it  was 
my  second  flat  tire  in  two  weeks  I pulled 
over.  Then  I realized  the  sound  came  not 
from  the  tire  but  from  a can  of  Cap-Stun  on 
my  duty  belt.  Cap-Stun  is  a spray  irritant 
that's  derived  from  peppers;  it’s  used  to 
subdue  animals  or  hostile,  violent  law- 
breakers. As  I stood  beside  the  car  waiting 
for  it  to  air  out  — tears  in  my  eyes  — I 
wished  I’d  had  just  a flat.  — WCO  Tho- 
mas Smith,  Tannersville. 

Some  Example 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY —\  was 
traveling  through  game  lands  when  I saw  a 
driver  toss  an  empty  beer  can  out  the 
window.  I stopped  the  car  and  asked  the 
driver  if  he  knew  why  I’d  stopped  him. 
“Yeah,”  he  said.  “It’s  about  the  can.  I know 
better,  but  I did  it  anyway.”  His  two  young 
sons  were  in  the  car,  and  he  said  he’d  told 
them  in  the  past  never  to  do  things  like  that. 
As  I handed  him  a citation,  I may  have 
muttered  something  about  setting  a bad 
example.  — WCO  Jim  Binder,  Shippens- 
burg. 

Don’t  Count  On  It 

WARREN  COUNTY—  After  covering 
extra  districts  for  the  past  couple  years,  it 
seems  strange  to  have  only  my  district  to 
patrol.  Maybe  things  will  get  back  to  nor- 
mal for  a while.  — WCO  James  W.  Egley, 
Tidioute. 
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Commission  proposes  either-sex  hunting 
on  selected  Deer  Damage  Areas 


THE  GAME  Commission  proposed  to 
open  Deer  Damage  Areas  in  four  coun- 
ties to  antlerless  hunting  during  the  1992 
antlered  deer  season.  The  action  came  at 
the  Commission’s  summer  meeting  in 
Meadville,  July  22-23. 

The  trial  program  would  be  held  only  on 
lands  designated  as  Deer  Damage  Areas  in 
Bedford,  Crawford,  Indiana  and  Schuylkill 
counties  during  the  two-week  buck  season, 
November  30  through  December  12. 

Landowners  who  have  participated  in 
the  Deer  Damage  Area  program  in  the  past 
would  be  encouraged  to  seek  enrollment 
cooperation  from  adjacent  property  own- 
ers. 

The  proposal  was  recommended  to  the 
Commission  by  a special  agency  commit- 
tee whose  mandate  is  to  evaluate  different 
approaches  to  alleviating  crop  damage 
caused  by  whitetails. 

The  experimental  season,  if  approved, 
would  allow  properly  licensed  hunters  to 
harvest  antlerless  deer  during  the  tradi- 
tional buck  season  on  lands  enrolled  in  the 
Deer  Damage  program.  Hunters  would 
have  to  possess  a valid  antlerless  license 
for  the  county  in  which  the  property  is 
located. 

Deer  Damage  Areas  typically  are 
marked  by  green  signs. 

The  four  proposed  trial  counties  had  a 
combined  165  agricultural  properties  en- 
rolled as  Deer  Damage  Areas  during  the 
1991-92  hunting  season.  Indiana  County 
had  the  most  with  59,  followed  by 
Schuylkill,  48;  Bedford,  35;  and  Crawford, 
23.  Final  action  on  the  proposal  will  come 
at  the  Commission’s  September  17-18 
meeting  in  Harrisburg. 

The  proposal  was  the  highlight  of  a half- 
hour  business  meeting  held  the  morning  of 
the  22nd.  After  that,  a group  of  50  or  so 
people  — including  commissioners,  state 
legislators,  private  citizens  and  agency 
staffers  — were  treated  to  an  educational 
tour  of  the  Commission’s  land  manage- 
ment efforts  in  the  Northwest  Region. 


AS  PARTOF  the  Commission’s  July  meeting 
in  Meadville,  Commissioners,  legislators, 
members  of  the  public  and  agency  staff 
received  a land  management  tour  of  the 
Northwest  Region.  It  was  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  see  machinery  such  as  the  Royer 
Woodsman  at  work. 

During  the  two-day  excursion  attend- 
ees got  to  see  the  agency’s  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion cutter,  Royer  Woodsman  and  Tiger 
Mower  being  put  through  their  paces  at 
various  game  lands  in  the  region.  The 
aquatic  vegetation  cutter,  the  only  such 
machine  in  the  state,  is  designed  to  open 
channels  in  vegetation-choked  bodies  of 
water.  The  Royer  and  Tiger  Mower  ma- 
chines make  quick  work  of  habitat  ma- 
nipulation — accomplishing  in  days  what 
it  would  take  manned  crews  with  hand 
tools  weeks  to  do. 

Tour-goers  also  got  an  in-depth  look  at 
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other  Commission  land  management 
activities,  such  as  a cooperative  effort 
with  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  to  restore 
properties  that  were  historically  wet- 
lands. The  visitors  received  a wealth 
of  information  on  how  agency  timber 
sales  are  performed  and  how  they 
benefit  wildlife. 

At  SGL  39,  regional  foresters  and 
land  managers  related  how,  when  the 
tract  had  been  ravaged  by  gypsy  moths, 
they  had  to  revamp  their  management 


timetable.  Thanks  to  their  expertise 
and  flexibility,  a new  strategy  ensured 
the  property’s  viability  to  all  wildlife 
species. 

These  tour  highlights  underscore 
the  Commission’s  commitment  to 
managing  land  for  the  benefit  of  all 
wildlife,  not  just  game.  And  the  inno- 
vative techniques  the  agency  uses  to 
care  for  its  properties  are  tributes  to 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
make  up  the  Game  Commission  team. 


'Harvest  sharing'  for  needy  continues 


Last  year,  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  “Hunt- 
ers Sharing  the  Harvest,”  a program 
through  which  successful  hunters  could 
donate  all  or  part  of  their  venison  to 
local  food  banks.  As  a result,  more 
than  30,000  pounds  of  venison  found 
its  way  to  needy  citizens. 

This  year,  the  program,  sponsored 
by  Pennsylvanians  for  the  Respon- 
sible Use  of  Animals,  hopes  to  put 
100,000  pounds  of  venison  on  the 
tables  of  those  who  need  it  most. 

Hunters  who  kill  deer  can  take 
them  to  participating  meat  processors 
and  designate  how  much  of  the  veni- 
son is  to  be  donated. 

Last  year’s  success  attracted  the 
help  of  the  Uni-Mart  convenience  store 


chain,  and  PRUA  hopes  the  added 
support  will  increase  the  program’s 
visibility. 

A number  of  meetings  will  be  held 
across  the  state  this  fall  to  help  publi- 
cize the  program.  Conservation 
groups,  hunting  clubs  and  interested 
individuals  are  invited  to  attend. 

Following  is  a list  of  meeting  sites 
and  dates:  DuBois,  September  17; 
Somerset,  September  18;  Butler,  Sep- 
tember 29;  Hazelton,  September  26; 
Pittsburgh,  October  3;  and  Lancaster, 
October  8. 

For  more  information  on  the  meet- 
ings and  for  processors  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  “Hunters  Sharing  the 
Harvest,”  contact  Ken  Brandt  at  (717) 
367-5223. 


Antlerless  deer  license  application  schedule 


Next  month  county  treasurers  will 
begin  to  accept  and  process  antlerless 
deer  license  applications. 

The  following  guidelines  apply  to 
mailed  applications.  The  envelopes 
have  pre-printed  numbers  indicating 
how  many  applications  are  enclosed. 
If  the  correct  number  isn’t  circled  the 
application  won’t  be  processed. 

Envelopes  must  also  be  marked 
resident  or  nonresident.  Not  more  than 
three  license  applications  may  be  sub- 
mitted in  a single  envelope.  Following 
is  the  schedule  for  this  year’ s antlerless 
application  procedures. 

October  5 — first  day  resident 


antlerless  applications  may  be  accepted 
by  county  treasurer  (mail  only);  Octo- 
ber? — public  drawings  in  those  coun- 
ties where  public  drawings  are  held; 
October  19  — nonresidents  may  ap- 
ply for  antlerless  licenses  (mail  only); 
October  26  — applications  for  first 
bonus  tags  may  be  accepted  (mail 
only);  November  10  — over-the- 
counter  sales  begin  for  antlerless  and 
bonus  antlerless  licenses.  Applications 
for  second  bonus  tags  accepted.  (In  the 
Special  Regulations  Areas,  applicants 
may  apply  for  and  receive  three  addi- 
tional bonus  tags  on  or  after  Novem- 
ber 10.) 
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Three  charged  for  sale  of  live  foxes 


A Berks  County  individual  and  two 
York  County  residents  have  entered 
guilty  pleas  to  multiple  charges  result- 
ing from  two  separate  investigations 
into  the  illegal  sale  of  live  foxes. 

Terry  Lee  Biondo,  Jr.,  of  Mohnton 
was  fined  $7,000  plus  $760  in  restitu- 
tion after  pleading  guilty  to  42  sepa- 
rate game  law  violations. 

In  addition  to  fines  and  restitution, 
Biondo's  guilty  plea  included  a 10- 
year  revocation  of  his  hunting  and 
trapping  privileges. 

Biondo,  33,  was  charged  with  25 
counts  of  the  commercial  sale  of  live 
foxes.  In  addition,  he  was  charged 
with  eight  violations  for  possessing 
live  foxes  without  a permit;  six  counts 
of  possessing  untagged  beaver  pelts; 


and  three  violations  for  failure  to  re- 
port activities  as  a wildlife  pest  con- 
trol agent. 

The  investigation  into  Biondo’s  il- 
legal commercial  wildlife  activities 
included  documented  sales  in  Novem- 
ber 1991  and  February  1992.  The 
charges  were  filed  by  Berks  County 
WCO  Robert  L.  Prall. 

In  the  York  County  case,  Wilson 
Knopp,  77,  and  Dennis  Knopp,  45, 
both  of  Delta,  each  pleaded  guilty  to 
three  counts  of  the  sale  of  live  red 
foxes.  They  were  each  fined  $1,000. 

Sales  involving  a total  of  10  foxes 
were  documented  in  November  and 
December  of  1991  and  January  1992. 
York  County  WCO  Gregory  Houghton 
filed  the  charges. 


Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  lecture  series 


September  winds  up  the  lecture  sea- 
son at  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area’s  visitors  center,  which 
is  located  near  Kleinfeltersville.  Slated 
for  this  month  are  “Whitetail  Coun- 
try” by  Mike  Ondik,  September  2-3; 
and  “Northern  Adventure  — Life 
among  the  Inuits”  by  Kermit  Henning, 
September  16-17.  Both  programs  be- 
gin at  7:30  p.m. 

On  September  12-13  Middle 
Creek’s  annual  wildfowl  show  will 
bring  top  decoy  artists  to  show  off 
their  talents.  Admission  is  free;  hours 
are  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  The  decoy  judging 
will  be  held  Saturday  at  1 p.m. 

September  19-20  marks  the  annual 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Expo.  During 


the  festivities,  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Management  Area’s  visitors  center, 
located  near  Linesville,  will  feature  a 
variety  of  programs. 

Also  on  the  month’s  calendar  is  a 
lecture  at  the  center,“Deer  and  the 
Forest"  by  PGC  regional  foresters  Bill 
Slusser  and  Bob  Bauer,  September  27 
at  2 p.m. 

October  concludes  Pymatuning’s 
lecture  series.  Included  are  “Grouse” 
by  Ed  Atts  and  Bob  MacWilliams, 
October  4;  and  “Ridge  Road  Taxi- 
dermy and  Outfitting,”  a program  on 
elk  hunting,  October  1 1 . Both  lectures 
begin  at  2 p.m.  On  October  17 
Pymatuning  staff  will  conduct  a bird 
walk  at  9 a.m. 


Muskrat  populations  appear  stable 


Last  fall  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement aged  more  than  3,000  musk- 
rat pelts  in  order  to  ascertain  the  status 
of  populations  across  the  common- 
wealth. 

Survival  on  a statewide  basis,  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  juveniles 
per  adult  female  in  the  harvest,  in- 


creased from  6.5  in  1990  to  9.2  in 
1991. 

The  percent  of  juveniles  in  the  har- 
vest declined  from  70.1  in  1990  to 
64.7.  This  percentage  has  been  drop- 
ping since  1987,  which  suggests  the 
muskrat  population  is  at  maximum 
levels  in  relation  to  available  habitat. 
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WCO  Weaver  honored  by  chiefs'  association 


John  K.  “Jack”  Weav- 
er, a career  Commis- 
sion employee,  has 
been  honored  as  Offi- 
cer of  the  Year  by  the 
Northeast  Conserva- 
tion Law  Enforcement 
Chiefs  Association. 

Weaver,  47,  has 
served  as  WCO  in 
northwest  Centre 
County  since  198 1 . 

A native  of  Lock 
Haven,  Weaver  graduated  from 
Bucktail  Area  High  School  and  later 
served  as  a radarman  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
He  joined  the  Commission  in  1968 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  13th 
class  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation. 

Weaver’s  first  WCO  assignment 
took  him  to  Berks  County  in  1 969.  He 


WCO  Jack  Weaver 


transferred  to  Tioga  County  in  1971 
and  came  to  Harrisburg  heado,uarters 
as  a wildlife  conservation  specialist  in 
1978. 

The  Northeast  award  is  presented 
annually  to  an  officer  considered  to  be 
outstanding  in  all  facets  of  conserva- 
tion work. 

“Jack  does  an  exceptional  job  in 
both  law  enforcement  and  informa- 
tion and  education,”  said  Willis  A. 
Sneath,  director  of  the  Commission’s 
Northcentral  Region. 

Weaver  serves  as  a regional  in- 
structor for  unarmed  self-defense,  PR- 
24  and  hinged  handcuff  training.  He 
has  developed  training  slide  programs 
that  cover  illegal  trapping,  turkey 
blinds  and  baiting,  and  the  use  of  game 
decoys.  He  supervises  a 1 0-man  deputy 
force  and  volunteer  staff  of  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  instructors. 


DEPUTIES  in  one  Crawford  County  district  adopted  a two-mile  stretch  of  highway;  they’ll 
be  responsible  for  keeping  the  road  free  of  litter.  Front  row:  Timmy  Lewis,  Brian  Mummert, 
Ronald  Luce,  Gene  Soltesz;  back:  Clarence  Henry,  Albert  Whitlatch,  Ramon  Jones,  Bill 
Ritts  and  WCO  Mike  Ondik.  Not  present  are  Lawrence  Price  and  John  Randall. 
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SPORT  Essay  Contest  kicks  off  for  '92 


The  Commission's  SPORT  Essay 
Contest  is  open  to  hunting-age  youths 
across  the  state.  Contestants  submit 
written  work  relating  to  safe  and  ethi- 
cal hunting  behavior.  This  year' s theme 
is  “What  I can  do  to  help  improve 
sportsman/landowner  relations.” 
Contest  rules  are  as  follows: 

1.  Entrants  must  presently  be  Penn- 
sylvania residents  and  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  an  accredited 
hunter  education  or  Hunter-Trap- 
per Education  course  and  possess 
a current  hunting  or  furtakers  li- 
cense. 

2.  There  are  junior  and  senior  catego- 
ries. Age  bracket  for  juniors  is  12- 
15,  and  16-18  for  seniors.  All  en- 
trants must  be  currently  enrolled 
as  students  and  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted 12th  grade. 

3.  Entries  must  include  the  following 
information:  name  (first,  middle 
initial,  last);  mailing  address  in- 
cluding zip  code;  age  and  date  of 
birth;  telephone  number  including 
area  code ; the  year,  state  and  county 
where  hunter  education/Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  course  was 
taken;  1992-93  hunting  or  furtakers 
license  number;  and  name  of 
school  and  grade. 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  January  31,  1993,  and  mailed 
directly  to  Pennsylvania  Game 


Commission,  SPORT  Essay  Con- 
test, 2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17110-9797. 

5.  Essays  must  be  printed,  typed  or 
computer-generated,  double- 
spaced and  contain  no  more  than 
300  words. 

6.  All  essays  become  property  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
The  first-place  entry  in  each  cat- 
egory will  be  published  in  Penn- 
sylvania GAME  NEWS. 

7.  Prior  first-place  winners  in  either 
the  junior  or  senior  category  are 
not  eligible  to  enter  an  essay  in 
that  same  category. 

8.  Judges  will  be  selected  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  and 
the  judges’  decisions  will  be  final. 

9.  One  junior  and  one  senior  winner 
will  be  selected.  The  senior  win- 
ner will  receive  a Savage  Arms 
270  caliber  rifle,  while  the  junior 
winner  will  be  awarded  a Savage 
Arms  22  Hornet/20-gauge  rifle/ 
shotgun  combination.  First  run- 
ners-up in  each  category  will  be 
recipients  of  New  England  Fire- 
arms single-barrel  shotguns.  Each 
second  runner-up  will  win  a pair  of 
Tasco  7x35  wide-angle  binocu- 
lars. Prizes  were  provided  by  the 
manufacturers.  All  contestants  will 
receive  sew-on  SPORT  and  “We 
Need  Wildlife”  patches. 


Landowners  must  report  deer,  turkey  kills 


Landowners  who  harvest  deer  or  tur- 
key on  property  for  which  they  are  not 
required  to  be  licensed  must  nonethe- 
less report  their  kills. 

Whenever  you  harvest  a deer  or 
turkey  on  your  own  property,  send  a 
postcard  to  the  Commission’s  Harris- 
burg headquarters  with  the  following 
information: 

• Your  name  and  address 

• Date  of  kill  (month/day/year) 

• County  in  which  killed 

• Township  in  which  killed 


• Zone  of  kill  (for  turkeys  only  — 

zones  are  listed  in  the  hunting 
and  trapping  digest) 

• State  whether  antlered  or 

antlerless  deer  (deer  having  no 
antlers  or  both  antlers  less  than 
three  inches  long  are  antlerless) 

• If  antlered,  state  numberof  points 

• Hunting  arm  used  (rifle,  shot- 

gun, handgun,  muzzleloader, 
bow,  compound  bow) 

The  information  must  be  mailed  to 
the  Commission  within  10  days  of  kill. 
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Franklin  Regional  claims  state  Envirothon  title 


Westmoreland  County’s 
Franklin  Regional  High 
School  bested  a field  of 
45  teams  from  across  the 
state  to  capture  this 
year’s  state  Envirothon. 

Team  members 
(flanked  in  the  accom- 
panying photo  by 
coaches  Tom  Pearson 
and  Mary  Jane  Seipler) 

Wendy  Condit,  Jonathan 
Billings,  Justen  Augus- 
tine (with  plaque),  Janice 
Conner  and  Jana 
Comstock,  tallied  a 422 
out  of  500  for  the  win. 

Schuylkill  County's  Blue  Moun- 
tain High  School  finished  in  second 
with  414,  followed  by  Grace  Christian 
School  of  Lebanon  County  with  a 
score  of  393.5. 

The  state  finals  were  held  at  Penn- 
sylvania Power  & Light’s  Montour 
Preserve.  Hershey  Poods  Corporation 
provided  a $25,000  grant  for  this  year' s 
Envirothon  program,  which  is  spon- 


sored by  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Districts  and  State 
Conservation  Commission. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  Pranklin 
Regional  will  be  competing  in  the 
fifth  national  Envirothon  champion- 
ship, held  in  St.  Mary’s  City,  MD. 
Pennsylvania  teams  have  won  the  na- 
tionals each  of  the  preceding  four 
years. 


Trail  dedication  honors  Carl  Jarrett 


A unique  hiking  trail  on  SGL  53  in 
Fulton  County  was  recently  named  in 
honor  of  retired  WCO  Carl  Jarrett. 

When  the  Commission  first  pur- 
chased the  land  back  in 
the  early  1960s,  Jarrett 
envisioned  the  develop- 
ment of  a formal  trail. 

He  was  able  to  get  the 
human  resources  he 
needed  in  1964  under  a 
federal  program  for  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

Jarrett  Trail  is  l1/: 
miles  long,  beginning  at 
Meadowgrounds  Lake 
and  terminating  at  a wa- 
terfall on  Roaring  Run. 

One  of  the  trail’s 
unique  features  is  the 
prevalence  of  virgin 


hemlock.  When  the  area  was  logged  in 
the  1920s,  the  terrain  surrounding  the 
trail  proved  too  steep  for  timbering 
operations. 

Carl  Jarrett 
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CLIMBING  down  a tree  with  a stand  is  almost  as  bad  as  going  up.  You’d  think  you  just  do 
everything  in  reverse,  but  it’s  not  that  easy.  First,  I had  to  tie  my  bow  and  arrows  to  the  rope 
to  lower  them. 


Tree  Stands 


1AM,  RELUCTANTLY,  a tree  stand 
archer.  I am  also  a ground  archer,  but 
after  20  years  I’ve  learned  that  if  I want  to 
fill  my  tag,  I do  best  if  I take  to  the  trees. 

Consider  last  year.  Although  opening 
day  morning  found  me  15  feet  up  in  my 
portable  tree  stand,  I really  didn’t  want  to 
be  there.  I wanted  to  be  walking  with  my 
bow,  afoot  in  the  fall  woods.  But  I knew  I’d 
less  chance  of  bagging  a deer  that  way, 
compared  with  standing  quietly  among  the 
branches  over  a muddy  deer  run. 

So  although  my  feet  said  “Go!”  I put  in 
my  time  above  ground.  As  the  morning 
hours  ticked  by,  I saw  one  squirrel,  a 
couple  chickadees,  and  no  deer.  I reviewed 
in  my  mind  all  the  things  I don’t  like  about 
tree  stands,  especially  how  they  confine  a 
hunter  to  one  spot.  Who  knows  how  many 
deer  I might  have  seen  if  I had  moved 
around? 


A half-hour  remained  until  my  husband 
and  I were  to  meet  back  at  the  car,  but  I 
decided  to  get  out  of  the  tree  and  listen  to 
my  feet.  Going  down  a tree  with  a stand  is 
almost  as  bad  as  going  up.  You’d  think  you 
just  do  everything  in  reverse,  but  it’s  not 
that  easy. 

First,  I had  to  tie  my  bow  and  arrows  to 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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Bob  Steiner 


the  rope  to  lower  them,  making  sure  they 
were  truly  attached  and  didn’t  just  look 
that  way.  I'd  heard  too  many  stories  of 
$400  bows  crashing  to  the  ground  while 
hunters  held  a 40-cent  piece  of  string,  their 
poor  knots  having  broken.  If  I have  rattling 
horns  and  deer  calls  with  me,  these  have  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  package  to  be 
lowered.  Then,  of  course,  everything  needs 
to  be  untangled  when  I reach  the  ground. 

Before  releasing  the  bow,  I made  sure 
the  rope  hadn’t  snarled  around  my  feet,  or 
itself,  or  been  abraded  against  some  rough 
edge.  I also  made  certain  the  other  end  was 
still  tied  to  me  or  the  stand 
in  case  my  hands  slipped. 

Because  this  has  occasion- 
ally happened  and  the  rope 
I was  slowly  lowering  sud- 
denly seared  across  my 
bare  palm,  I now  feed  the 
line  through  my  gloved 
hand 

I also  use  the  rope  to 
measure  how  high  I should 
climb.  I attach  it  to  the  stand,  and  when  the 
rope  goes  tight  to  the  bow  on  the  ground,  I 
stop.  That’ s 1 5 feet,  and  that’ s high  enough 
for  me. 

Once  the  bow  was  lowered  (anywhere 
but  directly  under  the  stand)  I turned  com- 
pletely around  and  faced  the  tree,  prepar- 
ing for  the  descent.  But  there  was  a compli- 
cation. 

Since  my  tree  stand  has  a seat,  I first  had 
to  maneuver  to  one  side  so  I could  fold  it 
up,  or  make  myself  bow-legged  like  a 
cowboy  and  fold  it  between  my  legs  — not 
exactly  ladylike. 

My  stand  measures  scarcely  two  feet 
square,  and  my  hunting  boots  are  big,  so 
there’s  not  much  room  for  side-stepping. 
Since  the  stand  is  most  stable  if  I stay  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  platform,  1 try  not  to  tread 
on  the  edge.  That  leaves  only  about  a foot 
square  to  turn  in.  By  the  end  of  the  season 
the  stand  will  seem  like  a dance  floor,  but 
on  opening  day  it  feels  like  the  head  of  a 
pin. 

To  further  compound  the  difficulty,  I 
had  to  swivel  myself  while  hooked  to  a 
short  length  of  safety  strap.  While  hunting, 
the  strap  is  in  the  middle  of  my  back, 


looped  through  a matching  belt  around  my 
waist.  The  other  end  is  attached  to  a belt 
around  the  tree,  so  we're  a nice  cozy  group 
up  there.  As  I turn,  I have  to  reach  around 
my  back  and  help  the  strap  slide  along  my 
belt  to  the  front,  over  bulging  jacket  pock- 
ets, hunting  knife,  flashlight  and  other 
interference. 

Once  I faced  the  tree,  I needed  to  get  my 
feet  into  the  rubber  loops  on  the  stand.  On 
my  portable  stand,  the  loops  go  over  my 
boot  toe  and  heel  to  secure  me  for  climb- 
ing. It’s  a simple  process,  or  would  be  if  I 
didn’t  have  to  squat  down  and  lean  back, 
holding  onto  the  safety  belt 
with  one  hand,  while  con- 
torting myself  to  reach  the 
far  foot  with  the  other. 
Any  grunts  heard  now  are 
not  those  of  an  approach- 
ing buck. 

I'm  not  really  com- 
plaining about  the  safety 
strap.  It’s  really  the  only 
reason  I climb  a tree  at  all. 
If  I’m  up  high,  I like  to  know  I’m  attached 
and  can’t  fall,  no  matter  what  I do  wrong. 
I cinch  it  tight  going  up  and  down  the  tree, 
and  I like  the  feeling  of  the  tautness  at  my 
back  when  I have  to  lean  out  to  make  a shot. 
Because  of  it  I feel  solid  in  the  stand,  which 
is  saying  a lot  for  someone  who  once  hated 
the  monkey  bars  and  the  balance  beam. 

Ready  with  my  feet  in  the  straps,  I 
unbelted  the  stand’s  safety  strap  from 
around  the  tree  and,  taking  hold  of  my 
climber,  started  down. 

My  stand  has  rubberized  edges  on  the 
wood  and  the  metal  support  strap.  These 
are  all  that  touch  the  tree,  making  for 
quieter  climbing  than  in  the  “old  days” 
when  stand  edges  were  raw.  They  also 
prevent  damage  to  the  tree,  which  is  against 
the  law. 

My  safety  belt  has  hand-holds  and  acts 
as  a non-damaging  climber.  It’s  a lot  better 
than  bear-hugging  the  tree  and  “oomphing” 
your  way  up,  something  I never  tried  but 
saw  “macho”  archers  do  before  hand  climb- 
ers. My  climber’ s drawback  is  that  it  bruises 
my  elbows  and  knees  against  the  bark.  But 
who  wears  strapless  dresses  and  stockings 
in  archery  season  anyway? 


If  I'm  up  high , I 
like  to  know  I'm 
attached  and  can't 
fall , no  matter 
what  I do  wrong. 
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I went  down  the  tree  that  day  without 
incident,  although  it  isn’t  always  so.  Occa- 
sionally I’ve  been  caught  flat-footed  by 
bucks  while  I was  halfway. 

I think  they  heard  the  stand  bump  the 
trunk  or  the  metal  strap  clank  and  charged 
in,  supposing  only  another  buck  would 
make  that  much  racket.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, they’d  stand  and  glare  while  I could 
only  stand,  with  my  bow  far  below  and  my 
feet  strapped  in.  Believe  me,  there  isn’t 
enough  time  to  raise  the  bow,  turn  around 
and  draw.  I’ve  tried  to  make  the  move,  but 
I’ve  never  gotten  past  reaching  for  the 
rope. 

Once  I reached  the  ground  and  stepped 
off  the  tree  stand,  I rolled  up  the  bow  rope 
and  stuffed  it  in  my  pocket.  I began  folding 
up  the  stand  to  carry  it  out.  It  collapses 
neatly,  but  not  necessarily  quietly.  I al- 
ways keep  my  bow  within  reaching  dis- 
tance while  folding  the  stand,  but  I wonder 
why.  The  metal  strap  usually  gets  loose 
and  “twangs”  against  a tree,  or  I let  the 
support  post  bump  down  with  a loud 
“thunk.” 

My  stand  has  backpacking  straps  for 
carrying.  I’ve  found  the  best  way  to  get  it 
on  is  for  me  to  kneel  down  and  get  my  arms 
started  in  the  loops,  then  bend  over  and 
balance  the  stand  on  my  back,  while  I 
shimmy  the  straps  up  to  my  shoulders. 
While  doing  this  I probably  look  like  a 
turtle  having  a fit. 

But  at  last  I had  my  stand  ready  to  go, 
picked  up  the  bow,  double-checked  the 
area  for  anything  left  behind,  and  hiked  for 
the  car. 

Once  I dumped  the  stand  in  the  trunk,  I 
felt  like  I’d  been  set  free  to  return  to  the 
woods.  With  only  a bow  weighing  me 
down,  I fairly  skipped  down  the  path  to  my 
husband’s  stand.  Maybe  ground  hunting 
was  the  way  to  go  after  all  — no  weight,  no 
fuss. 

Just  then  a deer  snorted  to  my  right.  I 
saw  a white  tail  bounding  through  the 


Linda  Steiner  recently  received  a third 
place  award  in  the  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  of  America’s  1992  awards 
competition.  The  award  was  for  her  “A 
Squirrel  Hunter’s  View,”  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1 99 1 GAME  NEWS 
and  was  entered  in  OWAA’s  Maga- 
zine Category. 


hemlock.  I froze,  but  it  was  too  late.  I 
glanced  the  other  way,  down  the  trail  the 
deer  had  been  on,  and  felt  a sinking  feeling. 
I knew  that  if  the  deer  had  continued  along 
that  run,  it  would  have  passed  by  the  stand 
I'd  vacated,  a little  too  early. 

My  husband,  though,  had  stayed  in  his 
stand  even  longer  than  scheduled.  He  was 
still  there  when  I approached. 

“Watch  where  you  walk,”  he  said.  “My 
arrow’s  sticking  in  the  ground  just  in  front 
of  you  and  the  blood  trail  starts  there.”  He 
got  down  out  of  the  tree  (which,  from 
reading  this,  you  know  isn’t  as  simple  as  it 
sounds),  and  we  followed  the  blood  spoor 
across  the  grassy  path  and  into  the  woods. 
Not  far  from  the  edge,  the  7-point  buck  lay 
dead. 

The  successful  archer  told  me  two  does 
had  stood  under  his  stand,  and  as  soon  as 
they  left,  the  buck  appeared.  It  stood  broad- 
side at  20  yards  and,  as  he  was  above  the 
deer’s  line  of  sight,  there  had  been  lots  of 
time  to  concentrate  on  making  a good  shot. 

Tree  stands  aren’t  the  answer  to  every- 
thing about  bowhunting.  Before  I tagged 
my  own  buck  last  year,  I spent  some  days 
still-hunting  and  posting  on  the  ground, 
just  because  I wanted  to  hunt  that  way. 

I truly  enjoyed  my  time  on  terra  firma. 
But  the  4-point  I arrowed  at  the  end  of  the 
season  was,  you  guessed  it,  taken  from  a 
tree  stand.  I’d  be  the  first  to  admit  that  tree 
stands  are  a bother,  and  that  they  tie  you  to 
one  place.  But  when  you  get  serious,  they 
do  help  you  get  your  deer. 
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THIS  IS  the  time  of  year  that  makes 
being  a WCO  particularly  inter- 
esting, rewarding  and  demanding. 

Best  laid  plans  can  be  interrupted  at 
any  time  by  the  phone  or  radio.  Our 
patience  and  investigative  abilities  are 
challenged  by  an  increase  in  illegal 
activity  that  continues  through  the  rest 
of  the  year.  On  top  of  that,  we  have 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  classes  to 
oversee  and  bear  complaints  and 
roadkilled  deer  to  handle. 

SEPTEMBER  4 — After  the  Labor 
Day  holiday,  the  work  week  begins 
with  four  roadkill  pickups  and  a search 
for  a couple  more.  Beginning  in 
September,  people  are  more  likely  to 
pick  up  roadkills  for  the  meat,  which 
state  residents  are  allowed  to  do 
provided  they  call  the  region  office 
and  obtain  a free  permit.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  people  don’t  call, 
causing  me  to  waste  a lot  of  time 
looking  for  carcasses  that  have 
already  been  picked  up. 

SEPTEMBER  5 — I head  out  early  to 
pick  up  a deer  killed  for  crop  damage 
and  deliver  it  to  a person  on  my  list  of 
people  who  want  deer  meat.  After- 
wards I return  the  single-shot  22  rifles 
we  used  in  last  weekend’s  HTE  class 
back  to  the  region  office. 

In  the  evening  I patrol  the  central 
part  of  my  district,  but  after  five 
uneventful  hours  I wonder  if  I was  in 
the  right  place.  With  close  to  400 
square  miles  to  cover,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  decide  where  to  patrol. 

SEPTEMBER  6 — I start  the  weekend 
by  investigating  a report  of  a dead 
buck  in  a Sandy  Township.  Deputy 
Tom  Newell  joins  me,  and  after 
spending  two  hours  digging  through 
the  rotten  carcass  (it  had  been  lying 
there  for  two  days  before  being 
reported)  we  finally  find  the  bullet 
jacket  in  the  deer’s  liver.  With  no 
suspect,  I file  the  evidence  in  hopes 
something  turns  up  later. 

From  there,  Tom  and  I set  up  for 


another  night  of  watching.  Around  1 
a.m.,  well  after  legal  spotlighting 
hours,  a spotlight  beam  rakes  the  sky. 
But,  as  often  happens,  we’re  unable  to 
determine  what  road  the  vehicle  is  on, 
so  we  can’t  find  the  violators.  After 
several  more  hours  of  patrol  we  head 
home. 

SEPTEMBER  7 — Another  night 
patrol.  This  time  Deputy  Russ  Bell  and 
I work  the  southern  end  of  my  district 
while  Deputy  Jeff  Colbey  patrols  one 
of  his  favorite  locations.  Jeff  seems  to 
have  a knack  for  catching  violators, 
and  this  night  is  no  exception  as  he 
apprehends  some  late  spotlighters. 

SEPTEMBER  9 — This  evening’s  shift 
begins  with  office  work  and  roadkill 
disposal,  and  then  it’s  off  to  the  first 
night  of  a hunter-ed  class  in  DuBois. 
Seventy-four  students,  both  young 
and  old,  are  in  attendance.  In  addition 
to  coordinator  Gerry  Bortz  and  the 
instructors  named  in  last  month’s 
column,  the  following  people  help  with 
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the  instruction:  Charlie  Burchfield, 
archery;  Jim  Mack,  furtaking;  Leo 
Pernesky,  Jr.,  first  aid;  and  Dr.  Glenn 
Hughes  from  Penn  State-DuBois, 
wildlife  conservation. 

Having  such  a variety  of  teachers 
helps  to  keep  the  students’  interest 
and  doesn’t  wear  out  the  instructors. 
After  the  class  I patrol  a nearby  game 
lands  before  heading  home. 

SEPTEMBER  10  — Although  a day 
off,  in  the  evening  I deliver  materials 
and  help  set  up  the  HTE  class.  While 
there,  I get  an  urgent  call.  A woman 
has  a bear  in  her  backyard  attempting 
to  kill  a penned  rabbit.  I telephone  the 
woman  to  calm  her  down  and  give 
advice  before  going  to  the  scene. 
Deputy  Ken  Heffner  was  helping  with 
the  HTE  class  and  accompanies  me 
to  her  home. 

The  bear  is  gone  when  we  arrive, 
and  after  talking  with  the  woman  I 
agree  to  set  a trap.  The  pen  was 
sturdy  and  the  bear  never  got  to  the 
rabbit,  but  the  woman  is  convinced  the 
bear  will  eat  her  daughter  when  she 
goes  out  to  the  bus  stop  in  the 
morning.  After  we  set  the  trap,  Ken 
and  I tell  the  woman  about  bears  and 
what  to  do  if  they  come  into  her  yard. 
There’s  no  telling  whether  this  bear 
will  come  back,  although  one  rabbit 
isn’t  much  enticement  to  a bruin. 

SEPTEMBER  12  — I travel  to  the 
training  school  in  Harrisburg  for 
another  round  of  unarmed  self- 
defense  instruction  for  the  WCO 
trainees.  Today’s  session  involves 
tactical  handcuffing  and  speedcuffing 
techniques  using  hinged  handcuffs. 
The  next  day’s  session  includes 
techniques  for  releasing  headlocks 
and  choke  holds,  defenses  to  kick 
attacks,  and  come-along  holds.  The 
trainees  do  an  excellent  job  grasping 
the  new  material,  and  the  instructor 
team  is  pleased  with  their  progress. 

SEPTEMBER  14  — Back  in  my  district 
I move  a bear  trap  to  a cornfield  in 


Bloom  Township.  Later  I conduct  a 
training  meeting  for  my  seven 
deputies.  We  cover  waterfowl  seasons 
and  regulations,  archery  season 
regulations,  procedures  for  seizing 
and  tagging  evidence,  and  practice 
completing  citations. 

After  the  meeting  we  all  go  out  on 
patrol.  Before  too  long,  Ken  and  I 
receive  a call  from  Jeff  that  he  has  a 
late  spotlighter  and  will  be  making  a 
vehicle  stop.  We  proceed  to  the  area 
for  backup,  and  after  finishing  up 
there  we  return  to  our  lookout  spot. 

Shortly  before  2 a.m.  we  hear  two 
small-caliber  shots  to  the  south.  We 
didn’t  see  a light  or  a vehicle,  but  the 
shots  sounded  like  they  came  from 
another  road.  We  take  off  in  that 
direction  but  encounter  no  cars  or 
suspicious  activity.  We  stick  around 
for  a few  more  hours  before  finally 
heading  in.  Another  frustrating  night. 

SEPTEMBER  17 — I start  out  by 
investigating  a report  of  several  illegal 
deer  kills  in  Sandy  Township.  The 
farmer  I talk  to  says  the  incident 
happened  a few  weeks  ago.  I often 
wonder  why  so  many  people  don’t 
report  these  things  immediately. 
There’s  not  much  I can  do  at  this  point 
but  make  a mental  note  to  increase 
patrols  in  this  area. 

Tonight  finds  me  at  another  HTE 
class,  this  time  at  the  Curwensville 
High  School.  I’m  joined  by  longtime 
instructors  Lex  Curry,  Jr.,  and  Duane 
Test.  We  have  75  students  enrolled. 

SEPTEMBER  18  — Piles  of  paper- 
work beckon,  so  I spend  a few  hours 
in  the  office  before  heading  back  to 
the  hunter-ed  class.  With  just  a couple 
of  instructors,  I spend  all  evening  at 
the  class.  Jeff  joins  in  the  instruction, 
and  afterwards  we  head  out  for  a few 
hours  of  patrol.  His  magic  is  working 
again,  and  we  apprehend  some  late 
spotlighters  in  Pine  Township. 

SEPTEMBER  19  — I catch  a bear,  a 
150-pound  male,  in  the  Bloom 
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Township  cornfield.  It’s  the  last  night 
of  the  HTE  class  so  I bring  the  critter 
along  to  demonstrate  the  tagging 
process.  I take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  teach  people  about 
wildlife  — especially  bears.  The 
students  and  I really  enjoy  the  show. 

After  the  class  Jeff  and  I head  out 
to  relocate  the  bear  in  the  Quehanna 
area.  As  soon  as  I go  “10-8”  (in 
service)  on  the  radio,  I get  a call  from 
Deputy  John  McBride  in  the  next 
district.  His  neighbor  witnessed  what 
he  thought  was  a deer  poaching 
incident. 

The  witness  was  up  on  a hill, 
scouting  for  deer,  and  heard  a rifle 
shot  nearby.  He  then  saw  a small  blue 
car  leave  the  scene.  The  incident 
occurred  in  my  district,  just  off  Naulton 
Road  in  Pike  Township.  Jeff  and  I 
proceed  to  the  scene  and  meet  John 
and  the  witness,  and  then  begin 
searching  for  a drag  mark  or  other 
evidence. 

The  witness  insists  that  he  heard 
the  bullet  hit  an  animal,  but  the  car 
was  not  at  the  scene  for  very  long.  It’s 
possible  the  deer  was  lying  in  the  field, 
but  we  find  nothing.  The  landowner  is 
a Safety  Zone  cooperator,  and  I go  to 
the  house  to  see  if  he  saw  or  heard 
anything.  It’s  late,  though,  and  no  one 
answers  the  door. 

As  Jeff,  John  and  I are  standing  by 
the  house,  a car  comes  down  the 
road.  It  turns  toward  us  and  then 
abruptly  stops,  turns  around  and  takes 
off.  The  witness  believes  it’s  the  same 
car  he  saw  earlier.  Since  I still  have 
the  bear  trap,  I tell  John  to  go  after  the 
car.  Before  long  John  radios  that  he 
lost  the  vehicle  in  the  maze  of  roads  in 
this  area. 

John  and  the  witness  continue 
looking  for  the  car  while  Jeff  and  I 
head  for  Quehanna.  After  a couple 
hours  we  return  to  the  scene  to  look 
for  a deer  carcass.  I suspected  the 
car’s  occupants  were  returning  to  pick 
up  the  deer  they’d  shot  earlier,  but  we 
still  couldn’t  find  anything. 

I fumed  over  the  incident  for 


Question 

Is  it  permissible  to  hunt  in  a cemetery? 

Answer 

No.  It  is  unlawful  to  hunt,  trap,  discharge 
any  firearm,  or  dress  out  any  game  within 
a cemetery  or  any  other  type  of  burial 
ground. 


hours  — so  close  and  yet  so  far. 

The  culprits  were  right  in  front  of  us 
but  slipped  away.  This  job  is 
rewarding,  but  it  can  also  be 
downright  frustrating. 

SEPTEMBER  20  — After  taking 
care  of  some  roadkilled  deer,  I 
return  to  the  scene  of  the  previous 
night’s  happenings.  I speak  to  the 
property  owner,  but  he  was  out  of 
town  at  the  time  of  the  incident.  He 
does  tell  me  about  a nice  8-point 
buck  that’s  been  regularly  seen  in 
the  field.  Later,  I hook  up  with  Russ 
for  five  hours  of  night  patrol.  We  find 
no  activity,  but  Jeff  and  Tom 
apprehend  more  late  spotlighters  in 
Sandy  Township. 

SEPTEMBER  21  — This  is  probably 
the  last  Saturday  I’ll  have  off  until 
doe  season,  and  my  husband  and  I 
have  tickets  to  a Penn  State  football 
game.  While  I’m  away,  an  interest- 
ing situation  occurs  in  my  district. 

The  region  office  received  a call 
from  a man  who  regularly  checks  a 
friend’s  camp  in  Pine  Township.  On 
his  last  visit  he  found  venison  in  the 
freezer  and  a fresh  carcass  behind 
the  camp.  The  regional  supervisor 
contacted  Deputies  George  Tkacik 
and  John  McBride  from  the  neigh- 
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boring  district.  This  camp  is  near  the 
district  line,  and  George  is  an  experi- 
enced investigator. 

John  and  George  meet  the  caller 
and  check  the  camp.  When  George 
rolls  over  the  carcass  to  look  at  it,  a 
bullet  falls  onto  the  ground;  luckily,  the 
culprits  hadn’t  destroyed  critical 
evidence.  The  deputies  decide  to  take 
turns  staking  out  the  place  because  it 
appeared  the  violators  were  going  to 
return  and  have  a venison  roast  or 
party  at  the  camp. 

After  several  hours  of  taking  turns, 
one  officer  hiding  in  the  woods  behind 
the  camp  and  the  other  up  the  road 
with  their  hidden  vehicle,  two  cars  pull 
up  to  the  camp.  The  deputies  move  in 
and  question  the  suspects.  A third  car 
soon  arrives.  George  is  an  expert 
interviewer,  and  he  quickly  gets  to  the 
bottom  of  the  story. 

The  buck,  an  8-pointer,  was  the 
same  deer  shot  two  nights  earlier  in 
Pike  Township  — the  case  John,  Jeff 
and  I were  investigating. 

There  were  four  young  men  in  the 
little  blue  car  that  night.  They  shot  the 
deer  and  left  it  lying  in  the  field.  Then 
they  went  to  a nearby  friend’s  house 
and  used  his  four-wheeled  ATV  to 
remove  the  deer  from  the  field.  This 
occurred  while  the  witness  went  to  get 
John;  the  ATV  explained  why  we 
hadn’t  found  the  carcass. 

The  car  that  earlier  had  run  from 
John  was  indeed  the  suspect  vehicle. 
They  were  driving  one  man  home 
after  taking  the  deer  to  the  camp. 

They  never  thought  we  would  be 
there,  and  while  they'd  been  fortunate 
that  night,  their  luck  didn’t  last  long. 

The  guys  were  planning  a big  party 
at  the  camp  and  had  brought  a keg  of 
beer.  They  were  all  under  21  so 
George  confiscated  the  keg  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  State  Police.  In 
all,  five  men  each  paid  a $500  fine 
and  lost  his  hunting  privileges  for 
three  years.  If  it  weren’t  for  the 
interest  of  two  concerned  citizens,  the 
persistence  and  dedication  of  George 
and  John,  and  a little  bit  of  luck,  these 


guys  would  have  gotten  away  with 
stealing  a trophy  buck  from  the  local 
community.  Like  I said,  this  job  is 
rewarding. 

SEPTEMBER  23  — Tonight  is  the 
start  of  my  district’s  final  HTE  class  for 
the  year,  but  first  I have  to  investigate 
a report  of  another  illegal  deer  kill  in 
Brady  Township.  Every  year  there  are 
a few  deer  shot  and  left  lying  in  this 
particular  field.  In  this  case,  a 5-point 
buck  lies  dead  only  15  yards  from  the 
road.  The  worst  part  is  that  I had  been 
patrolling  this  area  for  a while  the 
previous  night.  I don’t  know,  however, 
whether  the  deer  had  been  shot 
before  or  after  I was  in  the  area. 

Ken  is  again  helping  at  the  HTE 
class,  and  after  we  get  things  rolling 
he  and  I travel  to  SGL  93  where  we 
use  the  garage  to  examine  the  deer 
carcass  and  look  for  a bullet.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bullet  had  passed  through 
the  deer.  We  also  have  no  suspects. 

Many  times  I hear  people  say,  “It's 
okay  for  someone  to  poach  if  they 
need  the  meat.”  Let  me  set  the  record 
straight.  Many  deer  are  simply  shot 
and  left  to  rot.  Even  if  the  poachers 
intended  to  keep  the  deer,  they  don’t 
often  recover  the  animal  unless  it  was 
a clean  kill  and  dropped  in  its  tracks. 
And  if  they  think  anybody  saw  them 
they  won’t  retrieve  the  animal  — they’ll 
just  go  somewhere  else  and  shoot 
another  one. 

Furthermore,  if  anybody  needs 
meat  I will  gladly  give  him  one  of  the 
50  plus  crop  depredation  kills  or  400 
plus  roadkills  I handle  every  year. 
There  simply  is  no  excuse  for  poach- 
ing; it’s  illegal,  unethical  and  wasteful. 

SEPTEMBER  26  — The  Susque- 
hanna chapter  of  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  is  holding  its 
annual  fall  banquet  and  I present  a 
turkey  hunting  safety  program.  About 
200  hunters  are  in  attendance,  and  I 
hope  that  the  message  will  get  across 
to  all  of  them  — identify  your  target 
and  hunt  defensively. 
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The  main  speaker  is  Gary  Alt,  and 
he  presents  his  popular  bear  slide 
program.  I’m  really  enjoying  the 
show,  but  I’m  interrupted  by  an 
urgent  phone  call  from  the  regional 
dispatcher. 

Another  poaching  incident  has 
occurred  in  my  district.  A witness 
heard  a shot  nearby  and  got  a license 
number  from  a van  in  the  area.  He 
didn’t  see  the  occupants  do  anything 
but  believes  they  were  responsible. 

I ask  the  dispatcher  to  call  Tom  to 
meet  me,  and  he’s  waiting  by  the 
time  I arrive.  We  interview  the 
witness  and  spend  a lot  of  time  at  the 
scene  looking  for  a carcass  or  other 
evidence.  We  come  up  empty.  After 
that  we  spend  a few  hours  trying  to 
locate  the  suspect. 

It  is  registered  to  a man  whose 
address  is  a post  office  box  in 
Grampian.  A search  for  the  vehicle 
yields  nothing.  Several  days  later, 
Russ  finds  out  where  the  guy  lives 
but  we  can’t  make  a case. 

SEPTEMBER  28  — Today  is  busy. 


First,  I participate  in  the  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  celebration  at 
the  Glen  Richey  Sportsmen’s  Club  in 
WCO  Don  Zimmerman’s  district.  There 
are  about  50  people  in  attendance  in 
the  morning,  and  I enjoy  talking  with 
many  of  them  and  answering  numer- 
ous questions. 

Afterwards,  I dispose  of  three 
roadkills  and  then  travel  to  SGL  54  for 
our  semi-annual  firearms  qualification 
shoot.  Personnel  from  my  district  are 
joined  by  McKean  County  officers  and 
several  supervisors.  Range  instructors 
WCOs  Joe  Carlos  and  Jim  Rankin  lead 
us  through  the  daylight  combat  course, 
the  shotgun  course  and  a nighttime 
shoot  designed  to  simulate  conditions 
we  may  face  in  the  field. 

We  all  pass  the  qualifications  and 
leave  at  10  p.m.  We  spend  the  next  six 
hours  on  jacklight  patrol.  After  working 
for  about  19  hours  straight,  it’s  time  to 
head  home  for  some  sleep. 

This  month  has  provided  a pretty 
good  look  at  what  the  next  three 
months  will  be  like,  but  the  big  hunting 
seasons  are  just  around  the  corner. 


Trophy  Hunters 

The  estimated  wild  turkey  kill  for  the  1951  season  was  8,962  birds. 

The  hunters  responded  to  the  request  for  turkey  feet  by  sending  163  pairs 
to  Harrisburg.  This  is  obviously  an  inadequate  number  for  accurate  sampling, 
but  several  interesting  facts  were  determined  from  the  examination  of  the  feet. 

Of  the  1 63  birds  represented,  44  were  gobblers  more  than  a year  old  and  54  were 
young  toms  of  the  year.  There  were  27  older  hens  and  38  young  hens.  The  ratio  of 
toms  to  hens  was  1.5  : 1,  indicating  that  Pennsylvania’s  hunters  tend  to  select  the 
larger  gobblers  for  their  trophy. 

— July  1952 
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Chuck  Fergus 


4|7°UND  THEM,”  Carl  said.  He  began 
r picking  up  the  decoys.  He  tucked  the 
gray  plastic  shapes  beneath  his  arms  and 
clasped  others  in  his  hands.  “I  found  the 
mother  lode.” 

We  piled  into  the  car,  the  dogs  panting, 
the  guns  and  decoys  and  chairs  and  coolers 
and  shell  boxes  jumbled  together  in  the 
back.  Carl  started  driving.  He  said  to  Jerry 
and  me:  “I  found  a wheatfield.  A picked 
wheatfield.” 

A picked  wheatfield  would  explain  why 
spots  that  had  been  hot  for  a week  had 
suddenly  gone  cold.  A picked  wheatfield 
would  account  for  the  fact  that  yesterday’s 
doves  — the  few  we’d  gotten  — all  had 
wheat  in  their  crops.  A picked  wheatfield 
would  explain  the  psychology  of  doves 
that  barreled  straight  across  today’s  field 
without  so  much  as  dipping  toward  the 
decoys  or  showing  any  interest  in  50  acres 
of  cut  alfalfa  loaded  with  weed  seeds. 

Carl  drove  in  the  direction  most  of 
the  doves  had  been  flying. 

Actually,  Carl  explained,  he  had 
not  yet  seen  the  field  himself.  And  it 
was  not  precisely  a picked  wheatfield. 

It  was  a wheatfield  that  had  been  weedy. 
Wet  weather  had  caused  the  crop  to  fail, 
the  farmer  said,  so  he’d  just  mowed  down 
the  grain  and  left  it. 

Jerry  and  I looked  at  each  other  and 
looked  back  out  the  windows.  We  began 
seeing  more  and  more  doves.  They  flew  on 
courses  that  intersected  with  that  of  the  car. 


Carl  turned  onto  a dirt  lane,  bumped  into  a 
mowed  hayfield,  and  followed  wheel  ruts 
along  the  edge  of  some  standing  com. 

I’m  not  sure  what  I’d  expected  to  see 
when  we  topped  the  last  rise.  Later  Carl 
would  tell  me  he  hadn’t  known  what  to 
expect  either,  even  though  the  farmer  had 
nodded  agreeably,  saying,  “Lots  of  doves 
using  that  field.” 

The  image  that  popped  into  my  mind 
was  a vast  African  plain  covered  with  herd 
after  herd  of  grazing  animals  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  No  sound  and  very  little 
motion  came  from  the  massed  birds  occu- 
pying the  field,  only  a slight  shuffling  of 
gray  bodies  and,  in  the  foreground,  the 
raising  of  hundreds  of  heads. 

The  field  was  covered  with  doves.  Jerry, 
a game  biologist  experienced  at  aerial 
waterfowl  surveys,  scanned  the  field  and 
guessed  at  least  2,000  doves  were  working 
the  stubble,  with  almost  that  many  in  a 
plowed  field  next  to  the  wheat. 

The  doves  closest  to  the  car,  which  had 
nosed  off  the  lane  and  was  now  rocking  to 
a halt,  all  stood  and  stared  at  the  machine 
that  had  clanked  into  their  midst. 

The  dogs  — Carl's  Labrador  and  my 
springer  — strained  and 
yelped  at  the  sight  of 
doves  streaming 
into  the  field. 

We  got 
out  and 
began 
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dumping  cartridges  into  our  game  vests, 
fumbling  and  dropping  the  hulls  because 
who  could  take  his  eyes  off  the  doves?  I put 
in  a pair  of  earplugs  then  glanced  at  my 
watch:  4:15. 

Carl  walked  down  the  lane.  Jerry  angled 
off  toward  the  far  fencerow.  I took  a half- 
dozen  tentative  steps  toward  the  center  of 
the  field,  toward  all  those  doves,  and 
stopped.  Birds  in  front  of  me  took  off,  a 
wave  of  gray  that,  after  winging  a few 
yards,  landed  back  among  the  others.  Still 
more  doves  were  coming  in.  A pair  swept 
past  my  left  shoulder.  I started  to  bring  up 
the  gun,  but  the  birds  were  by  me  too  fast. 
My  spaniel,  Jenny,  whined.  Three  more 
doves  angled  in  from  the  right  and  landed 
not  too  far  away. 

It  was  Carl  who  shot  first,  sending  the 
whole  field  rippling  into  the  air. 

Doves  flew  in  every  direction.  Toward 
me,  then  Haring  to  either  side.  Over  me 
from  behind:  I swung  on  a group  of  six, 
missed  with  the  right  barrel,  settled  on  a 
bird,  and  dropped  it  with  the  left.  Jenny 
broke  to  fetch.  Her  sin  was  the  equivalent 
of  me  shooting  at  a Hock.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  was  forgivable.  I accepted 
my  bird,  pouched  it,  broke  the  gun  and 
reloaded.  Seconds  later  I dropped  another 
in  a blossoming  of  pale  feathers. 

Jerry  shot,  and  Carl  shot  again.  And  the 
doves  kept  streaming  in,  landing  in  the 
stubble,  where  they  were  barely  discern- 
ible, brownish  specks  a shade  grayer  than 
the  stalks  of  cut  wheat. 

I turned  and  strode  back  to  the  station 
wagon,  Jenny  whining  at  heel.  I laid  my 
two  doves  on  the  tailgate.  Deliberately  I 
gathered  up  my  rucksack  with  the  extra 
ammunition,  the  carrying  case  with  the 
decoys,  and,  trying  to  ignore  the  birds  that 
flew  past  within  shotgun  range,  put  the 
spaniel  back  at  heel  and  set  off  to  find  a 
spot. 

The  corn?  No,  it  would  obscure  birds 
swinging  in  from  the  west.  Jerry  had  al- 
ready set  up  under  a walnut  tree  across  the 
field,  and  Carl  had  found  an  errant  com 
row  that  jutted  out  into  the  wheat.  I looked 
around.  In  the  midst  of  this  perfection  of 
birds  there  must  be  a perfect  place  to  hide. 
I found  it  partway  out  into  the  stubble,  just 
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downhill  from  the  plowed  ground.  I 
marched  over  to  the  small  patch  of  foxtails, 
smartweed  and  dock.  I stamped  down  a 
spot  to  kneel,  walked  out  into  the  cut 
wheat,  and  began  setting  out  decoys. 

When  I straightened,  doves  that  had 
landed  a few  yards  away  rose  and  flashed 
off.  I went  back  to  the  weeds,  knelt,  and 
ordered  Jenny  to  hup. 

In  they  came,  their  long  raked-back 
wings  slicing  the  air,  two  here,  three  there, 
a swift  single,  loose  flights  of  five  and 
seven  and  10.  On  the  far  side  of  the  plowed 
ground  a marsh  hawk  cruised  along  the 
fencerow,  unleashing  panic.  Doves 
flurried  into  the  air,  dashed  out  into 
the  field  flying  low  to  the  ground, 
then  landed.  The  hawk  flew 
straight  ahead,  paying  no  heed; 

I could  see  the  white  patch  on 
its  back. 

Jerry  shot.  Before  the  report 
reached  my  ear,  I saw  the  dove  fold 
and  fall.  Doves  coming  over  the  com 
saw  my  decoys  and  swerved  toward  them. 
I crouched  lower,  face  averted,  eyes  peer- 
ing up  under  my  brim.  The  doves  set  their 
wings.  Their  breasts  were  a pale  shining 
buff-gold.  Their  white-rimmed  tails  cupped 
the  air,  and  their  gray  wings  flickered. 

I rose,  shouldered  the  gun,  and  shot. 
One  bird  plummeted.  The  others  sped  away. 
Jenny  sat  coiled,  waiting  to  be  released. 
“Jenny!”  I said,  and  off  she  ran,  fetching 
the  dead  bird,  one  wing  extended  blinder- 
like alongside  her  face. 

I let  one  almost  land  and  dumped  it  a 
foot  above  the  stubble;  then  I missed  its 
partner  with  the  left  barrel.  I swung  on  a 
dove  passing  to  the  right.  It  slanted  down 
and  hit  dead.  A minute  later  I dropped 
another  dove.  I sent  Jenny  for  that  one, 
walked  over  and  picked  up  the  first. 

I shot  at  many  doves  and  missed  more 
than  I hit.  The  yellow  empties  mounded  in 


the  trampled  spot  in  the  weeds.  So  did  the 
downed  birds.  Their  feet  were  bright  pink. 
Their  breasts  were  pale  lavender,  their 
bellies  salmon,  and  metallic  tints  shone 
from  the  necks  of  the  males.  Little  azure 
rings  stood  like  spectacles  around  their 
eyes. 

The  fever  to  shoot  temporarily  left  me. 
I sat  back  and  waited,  watching  the  birds 
fly.  The  cornfields  and  hayfields  and  soy- 
beans and  woodlots  and  big  white  bams 
with  tall  silos,  stretching  away  under  a hot, 
pale  sky  — these  all  faded.  It  was  as  if  I 
were  a lion  on  the  plain,  with 
thousands  of  antelope  grazing  past. 
It  seemed  there  would  always  be 
game  to  take,  there  would  be  no 
end  of  it,  and  the  choice  of  which 
to  haul  down  was  mine.  Doves 
streaked  in  low  over  the  com, 
banked,  set  their  wings.  I let  them 
land.  A new  flight  came  in. 

Carl  and  Jerry  kept  shooting, 
and  at  length  I rose  to  my  knees 
again  and  began  singling  out  targets. 
It  was  over  all  too  soon.  Ten  birds  lay  on  the 
ground;  these,  plus  the  two  on  the  car’s 
tailgate,  made  a limit  of  12,  which  seemed 
suddenly  ridiculous  in  the  superabundance 
of  doves  — and  yet  also  seemed  enough. 

I set  down  the  gun.  My  watch  said  5:15. 
Jenny  was  still  lashing  her  tail,  darting  her 
head  back  and  forth,  the  black  silhouettes 
of  doves  passing  across  her  eyes.  Carl  had 
disappeared  somewhere  in  the  far  reaches 
of  the  field;  I heard  the  boom  of  his  12- 
gauge.  Across  from  me,  Jerry  shot.  Doves 
funneled  over  my  head.  They  kept  landing 
among  my  decoys,  noticing  me.  and  taking 
off  again.  They  came  from  every  direction, 
drawn  by  the  picked  wheatfield. 

I reached  up  and  plucked  out  my 
earplugs. Then  I could  hear  it:  the  whistling 
wings  of  hundreds  of  doves,  flying  swiftly 
across  the  land. 


Chuck  Fergus’s  Wingless  Crow,  a collection  of  33  "Thomapples”  columns  is  currently 
being  offered  free  to  GAME  NEWS  subscribers  who  renew  for  three  years  and  to  new 
three-year  subscribers.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  entertaining  reading  will  appeal  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  our  natural  world.  This  offer  — which  would  make  a fine  holiday  gift  for 
somebody  else  if  you  already  have  a copy  — is  available  only  while  supplies  last.  See  page 
5 for  more  subscription  information. 
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The 
REST 
of  the 
Story 


LARGELY  taken  for  granted  today,  the  arrow 
rest  is  a relatively  recent  development  — 
especially  considering  how  old  the  sport  is. 
Its  evolution  has  brought  the  arrow  out  of 
contact  with  the  archer’s  hand  and  off 
simple,  fur-covered  shelves.  The  rest  is  now 
as  important,  and  sometimes  as  expensive, 
as  other  accessories. 

Belgian  and  French  bows  have  had  them 
for  an  indefinitely  long  time;  the  ones  I 
have  seen  extending  perhaps  a half-inch 
from  the  bow  but  being  less  than  that  in 
width.” 

Even  such  archers  as  the  famed  Howard 
Hill,  writing  Hunting  The  Hard  Way  in 
1953,  made  no  mention  of  an  arrow  rest  or 
the  need  for  one.  Walter  Perry,  in  his  Buck 
and  Bows , published  the  same  year,  did 
include  one  note,  “.  . . someone  came  up 
with  an  arrow  rest . . . With  this  improve- 
ment, arrows  pass  the  bow  at  exactly  the 
same  place.” 

Many  years  earlier,  the  Turks  utilized  a 
piece  of  horn  fastened  to  a ring  band,  which 
archers  placed  on  the  thumb  on  the  bow 
hand  so  that  shorter  arrows  could  be  used. 
(So  much  for  the  “new”  overdraws.) 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


IT’S  INCONCEIVABLE,  to 
me,  that  so  little  information  is 
available  on  the  history  of  the 
arrow  rest.  To  modem  archers, 
the  rest  — also  known  at  one  time 
as  the  shelf  — has  become  as  im- 
portant as  any  other  device. 

At  one  time  the  arrow  merely 
rested  on  top  of  the  archer’s  hand, 
but  rests  have  evolved  into  so- 
phisticated metal  and  plastic  de- 
vices that  fasten  to  the  bow.  In  one  current 
catalog,  I find  47  different  rests  for  sale, 
ranging  in  price  from  $2.85  to  $77.95. 
Those  incorporating  an  overdraw  system 
approach  $100  — and  that’s  from  a dis- 
count house.  Back  in  the  1920s,  any  com- 
plete bow  that  sold  for  more  than  $15  was 
considered  expensive. 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  why  it  took  so  long 
for  the  arrow  rest  to  develop.  When  it  did 
show  up  in  Europe,  it  appeared  to  be  more 
a convenience  than  an  actual  shooting  aid. 
At  first  the  rest  was  merely  a small  projec- 
tion from  the  bow’s  grip  for  that  area  of  the 
hand  at  the  base  of  the  forefinger. 

The  late  Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer,  a stickler 
for  authenticity  and  a devout  researcher, 
passed  off  development  of  the  arrow  rest 
with  loose  comments  in  his  book.  Target 
Archery  — which  was  printed  in  the  mid- 
1940s.' 

“The  arrow-rest,  or  arrow-shelf,  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  a little  shelf  attached  to  a 
bow  immediately  below  the  arrow-pass  for 
the  arrow  to  rest  upon  instead  of  the  hand. 
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The  need  for  arrow  rests  seems  to  have 
been  crying  out  for  many  centuries.  In 
Archery , first  published  in  1894,  Longman 
and  Walrond  suggest,  “If,  however,  the 
habit  is  formed  — and  it  is  a very  good 
one  — of  never  shifting  the  left  hand  on 
the  bow  till  after  the  third  arrow  is  shot,  it 
is  well  not  to  tire  the  muscles  more  than 
absolutely  necessary.” 

The  idea  here  was  to  maintain  the  same 
hold  on  the  bow  handle  until  the  last  arrow 
in  a 3-shot  round  of  target  shooting  had 
been  fired.  Any  deviation  in  the  grip  would 
change  the  arrow’s  point  of  impact. 

When  I became  interested  in  archery  we 
shot  the  longbow;  it  was  all  we  had.  In  an 
effort  to  grip  the  bow  the  same  each  time, 
to  increase  our  consistency,  we  sometimes 
glued  a wad  of  adhesive  tape  to  the  bow 
grip  so  we  could  feel  it  against  the  palm  of 
our  bow  hand. 

Shooting  with  an  arrow  resting  on  top  of 
the  bow  hand  had  other  disadvantages.  We 
shot  wooden  shafts  that  would  occasion- 
ally develop  hidden  faults  or  cracks  under 
the  paint.  Sometimes  they  would  shatter  on 
the  release.  It  was  not  unusual  for  splinters 
to  enter  the  bow  hand.  A friend  had  a sliver 
enter  the  base  joint  of  his  index  finger  and 
protrude  out  the  end  of  the  finger. 

Trying  to  hold  the  arrow  on  the  narrow 
and  uncertain  shelf  created  by  the  bow 
hand  was  a bit  tricky.  If  the  draw  was  not 
perfect,  the  arrow  tended  to  fall  away. 
Consequently,  there  was  a natural  ten- 
dency to  cant  the  bow  to  the  right.  This  was 
not  all  bad  since  it  provided  a better  view 
of  the  target  for  instinctive  shooting.  But 
for  consistent  accuracy,  the  cant  had  to  be 
identical  for  each  shot. 

With  today’s  albeit  modest  resurgence 
of  longbow  shooting,  there  are  those  who 
still  cant  the  bow,  even  if  they  use  an 
abbreviated  arrow  rest. 

Although  rests  just  wide  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  arrow  shafts  eventually 
became  popular,  it  wasn’t  until  the  advent 
of  the  recurve  bow  that  wider  shelves  could 
be  built  into  a recess,  or  window,  of  the 
riser  section.  These  shelves,  or  rests,  were 
usually  covered  with  mohair,  leather,  fur 
or  even  a piece  of  carpeting.  And  they  were 
reasonably  adequate  for  hunting. 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING' 


But  then  came  new  arrow  shafts,  first 
plastic  then  aluminum.  These  slender  shafts 
encouraged  the  introduction  of  rests  to 
provide  better  target-shooting  accuracy. 
Almost  immediately,  the  market  became 
flooded  with  attachable  rests. 

In  my  own  writing  in  1969,  I observed 
that:  “There  are  disappearing  rests,  rests  on 
rollers,  pegs,  feathers,  springs,  wire, 
bristles;  rests  that  glue  on  and  rests  that 
screw  on.  In  one  catalog,  no  less  than  45 
different  rests  are  offered.” 

Nevertheless,  for  arrow  rests,  most  ar- 
chers still  relied  on  the  bow  shelf  for 
hunting  purposes.  Attachable  arrow  hold- 
ers helped  keep  the  arrow  in  place  without 
using  fingers,  especially  important  during 
cold  weather.  The  holders  slip  away  when 
the  bow  is  drawn  for  action,  and  they  work 
best  with  arrow  shelves  that  are  part  of  the 
bow. 

Truly  Centerfire  Bow 

As  “windows”  of  the  bow  riser  section 
were  cut  deeper  and  deeper,  visions  of  a 
truly  centerfire  bow  became  more  realis- 
tic. 

Archers’  paradox,  the  seeming  inclina- 
tion of  an  arrow  to  shoot  off  to  the  left  of  a 
right-hand  bow,  had  been  largely  over- 
come by  the  use  of  arrows  with  spines 
flexible  enough  to  get  past  the  bow  and 
allow  the  fletching  to  take  over.  Some 
thought  that  a truly  center-shot  arrow  rest 
would  solve  archers’  paradox  and  yet  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  whippy  shafts.  Side  plates 
and  cushion  buttons,  designed  to  reduce 
excessive  arrow  shaft  vibration,  did  tend  to 
dampen  the  paradox  problem  and  cut  down 
speed  loss. 

Then  came  the  compound  bow. 

Use  of  solid  wood  and  wood  laminates 
limited  how  much  could  be  cut  away  for  a 
true  center-shot  window.  It  was  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  stronger  materials  for 
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From  using  no  rest  at  all,  right,  which  many 
of  those  who’ve  gone  back  to  using 
longbows  do,  today’s  shooters  have  a wide 
variety  of  arrow  rests  to  choose  from.  One 
current  catalog  lists  47  different  models, 
ranging  from  a simple  mohair  shelf  to  the 
most  sophisticated  centerfire  design. 


bow  riser  sections  that  finally  made  the 
center-shot  possible. 

The  center-shot  bow,  while  a vast  im- 
provement, didn’t  completely  eliminate 
the  troublesome  arrow  shaft  vibrations 
caused  by  the  instant  power  imparted  by 
string  release.  Faster  than  the  eye  can  see, 
the  shaft  buckles  while  the  front  end  gets 
out  of  the  way  of  the  rear  end. 

Unprecedented  Speeds 

With  the  compound  came  unprec- 
edented speeds  and  power.  All  this  opened 
a new  challenge  to  the  makers  of  arrow 
rests.  They,  in  turn,  have  opened  a new 
challenge  to  archers. 

At  least  two  devices  are  on  the  market 
to  assist  in  setting  up  a bow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  true  center.  The  Tru-Center-Gauge 
by  Golden  Key  Futura  has  been  around  for 
some  time.  It  provides  an  adjustable  flat 


base  with  an  extended  wire  that  holds  a disc 
which  can  be  set  to  center  on  top  of  an 
arrow  to  align  it  with  the  adjusted  rest. 

A more  recent  development  is  the  EZ 
Center  Shot  Tuning  Tool.  This  one  utilizes 
double  rubber  tubing  fastened  to  a base  at 
either  end  with  an  elongated  hex  rod  that  is 
easily  inserted  into  the  limb  adjustment 
bolts  of  the  bow.  A small,  calibrated  card 
indicates  exact  center  of  the  bow  and  slides 
down  to  a rested  arrow  to  determine  if  it  is 
properly  aligned. 

There  are  those  who  can  still  get  by 
shooting  off  of  nothing  more  than  a shelf 
with  a fur  base.  These  will  be  mostly 
hunters  utilizing  recurve  bows  and  a lot  of 
hunting  know-how.  Others,  with  a degree 
in  physics  or  a good  friend  who  has  the  time 
and  the  acumen  to  figure  things  out,  may 
go  for  the  Positive  Precision  Ultimate  Re- 
laxer  Rest  — on  sale  for  $99.99,  plus  tax, 
with  two  discontinued  arrow  nocks  and  a 
groundhog  whistle  as  a bonus. 

On  thing  is  for  sure.  No  matter  what 
type  of  rest  you  use,  your  fletching  must 
clear  the  arrow  rest  to  get  best  arrow  flight. 
If  you  are  having  shooting  troubles,  you 
might  look  to  your  rest. 

A time-honored  system  of  checking  a 
rest  is  dusting  the  fletching  with  white 
powder  to  see  if  the  arrow  is  making  con- 
tact with  some  part  of  the  rest  or  the  sight 
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There’s  more  to  using  an  arrow  rest  than 
just  having  one  installed.  The  EZ  Center 
Shot  Tuning  Tool,  below,  is  used  for  exactly 
centering  a rest  on  bows  that  have  center- 
shot  capability.  TheTru-Center-Gauge,  right, 
is  used  to  line  up  the  rest  with  the  center  of 
the  bow,  which  will  minimize  arrow  flexing. 


window  upon  release.  The  powder  will 
show  on  any  part  that  makes  contact.  Or 
reverse  the  procedure  and  spray  or  dust  the 
sight  window  to  see  if  the  fletching  is 
making  contact. 

Bowmen  using  feather  fletching  may 
get  away  with  some  slight  contact,  but 
those  using  plastic  fletching  will  have  to 
correct  the  problem,  possibly  modifying 
the  nock  adjustment  or  switching  to  a 
different  rest.  Although  it’s  traditional  to 
set  the  cock  feather  at  a 90-degree  angle  to 
the  string,  a slight  turn  of  the  nock  may 
correct  the  problem. 

If  that  doesn’t  help  and  you’re  a finger 
shooter,  check  your  shooting  style  to  deter- 
mine if  you’re  plucking  on  release  or  roll- 
ing the  string  on  your  draw.  Finger  shoot- 
ers, or  those  who  prefer  releases,  might 
check  to  see  if  the  arrow  nock  fits  too 
tightly  on  the  string.  The  nock  should  hold 
the  weight  of  the  arrow  when  dangled  from 
the  string,  but  it  should  release  with  a light 
pull  downward  on  the  shaft. 

In  extreme  cases,  a new  rest  or  different 


size  arrows  may  be  advisable.  If  you  are 
unable  to  correct  your  problem,  go  to  a 
good  pro  shop  operator  and  place  yourself 
in  his  hands. 

Some  modem  arrow  rests  require  un- 
conventional setups.  For  example,  at  least 
one  arrow  rest  requires  that  one  fletching 
vane  passes  through  the  prongs  on  which 
the  arrow  sits.  Another  dictates  that  one 
vane  be  at  true  vertical  when  the  arrow  is 
nocked  on  the  string. 

Although  some  conventional  arrow  rests 
will  accommodate  any  type  of  shooting, 
others  are  designed  for  specific  uses.  Even 
though  any  setup  can  be  utilized  for  hunt- 
ing, with  proper  arrows  and  heads,  many  of 
today’s  rests  are  designed  to  produce  prof- 
its at  the  target  line  and  on  the  three- 
dimensional  target  course. 

The  cost  of  some  of  these  rests  seems 
astronomical.  But  when  it  is  attached  to  a 
bow  costing  $600  or  more,  the  shooting 
benefits  often  outweigh  the  price. 

One  thing  is  for  certain:  Today’s  ar- 
chers have  a choice  that  will  surely  fit  any 
budget  or  need. 
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WENDY  PLOWMAN,  frequent  GAME  NEWS  contributor,  discusses  the  importance  of  stock 
dimensions  with  Don.  After  taking  off  more  than  an  inch  of  wood  and  then  adding  a thin  pad, 
Wendy  noticed  a significant  improvement  in  her  shooting. 


Shotgun  Dimensions 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


a TTOW  CAN  I convince  my  dad  that  the 
XX  birthday  shotgun  he  gave  me  is  too 
long?  The  stock  measures  over  14  inches; 
I simply  can’t  get  it  shouldered  quickly 
enough  for  shots  at  grouse,  which  is  what 
I especially  like  to  hunt.  Every  time  I 
mention  getting  it  shortened,  he  gets  angry 
and  says  the  factory  knew  what  it  was 
doing  when  it  designed  the  gun. 

“Dad  claims  shortening  the  stock  will 
ruin  its  balance  and  weight.  He  says  I will 
eventually  grow  into  the  new  outfit  — but 
at  34, 1 doubt  if  that  will  happen,”  he  said, 
grinning. 

I studied  the  build  of  the  short,  stocky 
young  fellow  and  asked,  “How  tall  is  your 
father?” 

“About  six  inches  taller  than  me,  and  he 


has  a long  neck  and  exceptionally  long 
arms.  The  shotgun  fits  him  well.” 

I wasn’t  going  to  get  mixed  up  in  a 
family  squabble,  but  I’m  tired  of  hearing 
the  old  myth  that  shortening  a shotgun 
stock  ruins  the  gun. 

“If  your  father  won't  listen  to  reason, 
give  him  the  shotgun  and  tell  him  you’ll 
buy  one  that  you  can  alter  to  fit  your 
physical  requirements.  I can  tell  you  right 
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FOR  MOST  shooters,  proper  stock 
length  can  be  found  through  trial 
and  error  on  the  range,  by  shooting 
at  claybird  and/or  paper  targets. 

Once  the  ideal  stock  length  is 
found,  the  shooter  then  simply 
takes  off  more  stock  to  allow  for  a 
recoil  pad.  Don  prefers  solid  pads 
over  the  thick,  spongy  kind. 

now  that  you’ll  never  adjust  to 
your  new  shotgun  unless  it’s  al- 
tered. I can  also  assure  you  he 
won’t  take  the  shotgun  or  object 
to  having  it  shortened.” 

I handed  him  a Ruger  Red 
Label  that  Jim  Peightal  had  short- 
ened for  a friend  of  mine.  “Try 
this  outfit  for  size.  The  owner  is  just  about 
your  build.  This  is  by  no  means  an  inexpen- 
sive shotgun.  It  came  with  a 14-inch  stock, 
and  the  owner  had  the  same  problem  you’re 
having.  I advised  him  to  shorten  the  stock 
to  13‘/4  inches,  from  the  face  of  the  trigger 
to  the  end  of  the  recoil  pad.” 

He  watched  as  I pulled  a folding  rule 
straight  back  from  the  trigger  to  the  end  of 
the  recoil  pad.  It  measured  13 'A  inches. 
After  tossing  it  to  his  shoulder  several 
times,  he  admitted  that  he  liked  its  fit. 
Figuratively  speaking,  he  was  armed  with 
new  ammunition,  and  said  he  would  let  me 
know  how  he  made  out.  Several  months 
later,  he  stopped  and  showed  me  his  “al- 
tered” shotgun.  He  said  things  were  a bit 
sticky  at  first,  but  his  father  finally  told  him 
to  “cut  it  up  any  way  he  wanted  to.” 

A competent  stock  man  can  alter  a stock 
to  improve  field  shooting,  and  the  basic 
adjustment  is  stock  length.  For  some,  this 
may  be  adding  a spacer  between  the  recoil 
pad  and  the  stock  to  make  it  longer.  Others 
require  a bit  of  shortening.  Unless  you  go 
to  extremes,  you  won’t  damage  your  shot- 
gun. 

Why  is  the  fit  of  a shotgun  much  more 
important  than  the  fit  of  a rifle?  Shotgun- 
ning is  entirely  different  from  rifle  shoot- 
ing. In  most  instances  a rifle  hunter  has 
time  to  set  up  for  his  shot;  he  doesn’t  have 
to  fire  quickly.  In  shotgunning,  however,  a 
hunter  is  constantly  faced  with  fast  shoot- 
ing. 

There’s  precious  little  time  to  adjust  to 
a poor-fitting  shotgun  when  a rabbit  bolts 


out  of  briar  patch,  a grouse  flushes  from  a 
grapevine  tangle,  or  a ringneck  cackles  out 
of  com  higher  than  the  hunter.  It’s  swing 
and  shoot.  The  shotgun  must  come  to  the 
shoulder  in  one  fluid  motion  and  nestle  into 
position. 

It’s  often  claimed  that  since  shotgun 
makers  have  been  cranking  out  tens  of 
thousands  of  guns,  they  have  arrived  at  a 
standard  length  suitable  for  all  hunters. 
Nonsense.  Shoe  manufacturers  have  turned 
out  millions  of  shoes,  and  they’re  making 
a wider  variety  of  lengths  and  widths  all  the 
time. 

I will  agree  that  a 14-inch  stock  (from 
the  face  of  the  trigger  to  the  end  of  the 
middle  of  the  recoil  pad)  falls  pretty  close 
to  a standard  stock  length.  In  other  words, 
most  hunters  can  use  a 14-inch  stock  with- 
out them  realizing  an  altered  stock  would 
bring  more  field  success.  I’m  about  5 foot 
8 with  a fairly  thick  neck.  My  best  stock 
length  is  133/s  inches,  and  the  shotguns  I 
own  are  cut  to  that  length. 

Unaware 

If  a stock  is  too  long,  it  catches  on  a 
hunter’s  field  coat  when  he  shoulders  it. 
Sometimes  a hunter  is  not  aware  of  this 
problem  and  may  hunt  for  years  with  a 
stock  that’s  too  long.  One  man  told  me  he 
thought  all  stocks  caught  under  the  arm. 
When  his  stock  was  shortened  he  found 
that  wasn’t  true,  and  he  also  started  to 
connect  more  in  the  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a stock  is  too  short, 
the  thumb  may  be  too  close  to  the  shooter’s 
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TRAP  SHOOTERS,  above,  who  shoulderthe 
shotgun  before  calling  for  the  bird,  normally 
use  a longer  stock.  Hunters,  however, 
particularly  grouse  hunters,  below,  will  do 
better  with  shorter  stocks,  when  shooting 
opportunities  are  liable  to  come  at  any 
moment. 


face  and  will  batter  his  nose  from  time  to 
time.  I hunted  with  a friend  who  was 
constantly  getting  banged  on  the  nose.  We 
didn’t  realize  what  was  wrong  and  blamed 
it  on  recoil. 

Is  there  a method  for  getting  a made-to- 
order  custom  stock?  Some  stockmakers 
use  a device  known  as  a “try”  gun.  It’s  a 
shotgun  (normally  a side  by  side)  with  a 
fully  adjustable  stock.  It  originated  in  En- 
gland and  is  still  used  by  top  English 
custom  gunmakers.  It’s  fitted  with  clamps, 
screws  and  sliding  parts  so  that  practically 
all  measurements  and  dimensions  can  be 
quickly  adjusted  to  fit  the  gun  to  any 
individual.  It  still  sees  some  use  today  in 
this  country. 

Although  I stress  the  importance  of 


stock  length,  comb  height  ranks  a close 
second.  Unlike  a rifle,  a shotgun  doesn’t 
have  two  sights.  Normally,  a hunting  shot- 
gun has  a front  bead,  and  the  eye  acts  as  the 
rear  sight.  If  the  eye  is  in  the  wrong  place, 
the  hunter  isn’t  going  to  score.  The  comb 
can  be  too  high  or  too  low. 

It’s  reasonable  to  assume  when  we  miss 
in  the  field  that  the  shotgun  doesn’t  fit  or 
that  we  are  just  poor  shots.  More  often  than 
not,  though,  we  are  victims  of  bad  shooting 
habits.  1 hunted  with  a middle-age  man 
who  said  he  was  the  worst  field  shot  in  the 
county,  and  this  was  doubly  true  with 
grouse.  He  seemed  to  prove  his  point  when 
he  emptied  his  double  on  two  easy  straight- 
away grouse  shots.  He  complained  that  his 
double  barrel  12-gauge  didn’t  fit  and  that 
a semi-automatic  would  cure  his  shooting 
problems. 

He  was  only  a few  yards  from  me  on 
both  shots,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was 
shooting  hastily,  not  getting  his  cheek  down 
on  the  comb.  He  seemed  to  fire  “from  the 
hip.”  He  was  surprised  to  hear  my  diagno- 
sis; he  said  he  thought  he’d  taken  time  and 
followed  through  on  each  shot. 

When  we  got  back  to  my  range,  I set  up 
a trap  and  had  him  fire  at  a dozen  or  so 
birds.  He  didn’t  do  any  spectacular  shoot- 
ing, but  once  he  got  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
his  cheek  down  on  the  comb  and  swinging 
through  on  the  claybirds,  he  started  hitting. 
He  spent  the  next  summer  shooting  trap, 
and  it  made  him  much  better  in  the  field. 

He  didn’t  need  his  double  altered,  nor 
did  he  need  a semi-automatic.  When  he 
corrected  a bad  shooting  habit  that  had 
plagued  him  for  years,  his  field  shooting 
improved. 

While  it’s  true  that  the  most  common 
stock  dilemma  is  length,  the  build  of  a 
hunter  can  cause  other  problems.  For  in- 
stance, a hunter’s  neck  length  and  thick- 
ness may  signal  a comb  change.  A thick 
barrel-like  chest  combined  with  heavily 
muscled  arms  might  call  for  both  a comb 
and  stock  length  change. 

Before  going  to  the  expense  of  revamp- 
ing a stock,  have  a competent  shotgun 
shooter  watch  you  fire  a half-dozen  or 
more  quick  shots  on  the  range.  While  not 
every  problem  will  show  up,  major  flaws  in 
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NO  MATTER  what  type  of  shotgun  a hunter 
ultimately  settles  on  — whether  it’s  a pump, 
over/under  or  side-by-side,  an  autoloader, 
or  even  a single-shot  — he’ll  never  realize 
the  firearm’s  full  potential  unless  the  stock 
fits.  And  while  it  may  take  a little  time  on  the 
range  and  at  the  work  bench,  the  shooter 
who  takes  the  time  to  make  sure  his  stock 
fits  properly  is  certain  to  reap  the  benefits. 

shooting  style  will  stand  out  like  flashing 
red  lights. 

I like  to  think  that  buying  a shotgun  is  a 
lifetime  investment.  Nevertheless,  it’s  not 
wise  to  go  for  an  any  type  of  shotgun 
because  it  has  a lot  of  cosmetic  appeal.  I’ve 
always  recommended  starting  out  a new 
hunter  with  a used  shotgun. 

Within  time  it  will  become  apparent 
what  stock  length  and  comb  height  are  best 
suited  to  the  individual’s  physical  configu- 
rations. Also,  it  will  give  him  time  to 
determine  what  gauge  and  type  of  action 
best  suits  his  requirements  and  tastes.  Once 
those  decisions  have  been  made,  then  he 
can  begin  looking  for  a gun  that  he  likes 
and  seems  to  fit.  At  that  point,  the  sleek, 
expensive  new  outfit  may  just  be  worth 
considering. 


A lot  of  decisions  should  go  into  select- 
ing a shotgun,  and  shooters  have  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  actions,  gauges,  chokes 
and  other  variables  to  choose  from.  Rather 
than  make  any  hasty  decisions,  a shooter 
should  consider  exactly  what  he  wants  and 
then,  once  he  gets  it,  makes  sure  it  fits. 


Books  in  Brief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  the  Game  Commission) 

Pennsylvania  Deer  and  Their  Horns  and  Tales  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Mountains,  by  Henry 
W.  Shoemaker,  available  from  Pine  Creek  Historian,  Waterville,  PA  1776-0067,  120  pp. 
$22.50,  and  491  pp.  $32.50,  respectively.  Spencer  Kraybill,  through  the  Lycoming  County 
Historical  Society,  has  made  an  avocation  out  of  republishing  old  historical  books  about 
Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania’s  Pine  Creek  Valley  and  Pioneer  Families,  Philip  Tome’s 
Thirty  Years  a Hunter,  and  Henry  Shoemaker’s  Black  Forest . . . Souvenirs  are  just  a few 
of  the  many  books  Kraybill  has  brought  back  into  print. 

Featured  here  are  two  other  books  Shoemaker  wrote  based  on  his  interviews  with  old 
Indians,  lumbermen  and  pioneers  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  Pennsylvania  Deer  and 
Their  Horns,  first  published  in  1912,  Shoemaker  tried  to  document  what  hunting  was  like 
during  the  19th  century.  Based,  in  part,  only  on  legends,  the  facts  are  suspect  in  some 
instances.  But  even  these  tales  and  second-hand  accounts  — and  the  accompanying  old 
black-and-white  photos  — of  market  hunting  and  pioneer  life  make  for  enjoyable  reading. 

In  Tales  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Mountains,  originally  published  in  1 91 5,  Shoemaker  recounts 
one  tale  for  each  mountain  in  the  chain  as  far  as  the  Juniata.  Included  are  23  stories  the 
author  gleaned  from  the  few  people  who  in  Shoemaker’s  time  were  boys  when  much  of 
Pennsylvania  was  still  unsettled.  They  provide  graphic  accounts  of  what  early  life  in 
Pennsylvania  was  truly  like. 

These,  and  the  other  books  offered  by  Kraybill,  will  certainly  be  treasured  by  everybody 
interested  in  early  Pennsylvania  history  and  the  outdoors.  When  ordering,  or  for  more 
information,  ask  for  a list  of  available  publications. 
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Spring  breeding  duck  populations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  up  1 1 
percent  from  last  year’s  estimates,  but 
they  still  remain  below  the  long-term 
average.  The  breeding  population 
estimate  for  ducks  is  29.4  million,  8 
percent  below  the  1955-91  average. 
Habitat  conditions  this  year  were  more 
favorable,  and  some  breeding  areas  saw 
an  increased  number  of  ponds  ducks 
depend  on  for  breeding.  Nevertheless, 
pond  numbers,  too,  are  well  below  their 
long-term  average.  Upland  cover  around 
wetlands  remains  in  poor  condition  in 
many  areas. 

The  rare  sandhill  crane  has  returned 
to  Iowa;  recent  sightings  confirm  that 
cranes  are  now  nesting  in  the  state  — 
for  the  first  time  this  century.  Wildlife 
biologists  say  the  last  documented  Iowa 
nest  occurred  in  1894.  Although  the 
sandhill  crane  is  common  to  other  areas 
of  the  midwest  and  Canada,  the  species 
had  been  so  long  absent  from  Iowa  that 
the  bird  isn  V included  in  the  state  ’s 
endangered  species  list. 

Congress  slashed  $19  million  from  the 
Stewardship  Incentive  Program  as  it 
fought  to  balance  the  federal  budget, 
reports  the  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts.  SIP  is  a federal 
cost-sharing  program  intended  to  help 
private  landowners  manage  their  forest 
properties;  it  is  the  subject  of  a feature  in 
this  month’s  GAME  NEWS,  beginning 
on  page  12. 


North  Carolina’s  efforts  to  restore  its 
wild  turkey  population  are  progressing. 
The  state  relocated  nearly  500  birds 
within  its  borders  this  year,  transplanting 
turkeys  to  suitable  habitat  where 
populations  are  low  or  had  been 
eliminated  in  the  past.  The  birds  are  then 
protected  while  the  populations  increase 
to  huntable  numbers.  Officials  estimate 
the  state’s  turkey  population  is  between 
30,000  and  35,000  and  growing  fast. 

The  first  wild-born  black-footed 
ferret  kits  were  recently  spotted  in 
Wyoming,  proving  that  captive-raised 
ferrets  can  survive  and  reproduce  when 
introduced  into  the  wild.  The  state’s 
captive  breeding  and  reintroduction 
program,  which  is  five  years  old,  is 
designed  to  restore  the  endangered 
mammal  to  its  historic  range  in 
Wyoming  and,  eventually,  other  Great 
Plains  states. 

Dogs  whose  owners  use  herbicides 
containing  2,4-D  are  twice  as  likely  to 
develop  lymphatic  cancer,  according  to 
the  Journal  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  A study  showed  dogs  were  two 
times  more  likely  to  develop  the  cancer 
if  their  owners  used  the  chemical  on  their 
lawns  four  or  more  times  a year.  One 
application  alone  raised  the  risk  to  dogs 
by  a third  over  dogs  whose  masters  don’t 
use  the  chemical. 

At  least  seven  river  otters  introduced 
into  east  Tennessee  by  wildlife  officials 
have  been  found  dead.  Four  of  them 
had  been  illegally  killed.  Some  state 
residents  objected  to  the  reintroduction 
project,  seemingly  because  they  believed 
otters  would  wreck  the  trout  fishing. 

The  10  percent  mortality  of  the  most 
recent  release  is  a setback  for  the 
program,  but  wildlife  officials  plan  to  go 
ahead  with  the  reintroduction  of  150 
otters  next  year. 


Answers:  Y,  T,  G,  R,  M,  I,  A,  R,0. 
Doves  are  MIGRATORY  game 
birds. 
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Shown  here  are  seven  publications  avail- 
able from  the  Game  Commission.  All  prices 
include  tax,  handling  and  postage.  When 
ordering  ask  for  a complete  list  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  free  and  paid  publica- 
tions. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


The  Shooter’s  Corner,  by  Don  Lewis  $15 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  . . $10 
Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  James  and 

Lillian  Wakeley $10 

The  Wingless  Crow,  by  Charles  Fergus $10 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth 

Doutt  et  al $ 4 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Ned  Smith $ 4 

Pennsylvania  Wild  Game  Cookbook $ 4 


On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black 

Two  years  in  the  making,  based  on  the  most 
exhaustive  and  comprehensive  black  bear  research 
conducted  in  North  America,  On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears  is  a most  entertaining 
and  informative  video  production  on  Pennsyl- 
vania’s premier  big  game  animal.  Hosted  by  Gary 
Alt  and  photographed  by  Game  Commission 
videographer  Hal  Korber,  this  100-minute  video 
will  appeal  to  all  wildlife  enthusiasts.  It  costs 
$29.95,  delivered.  Order  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Spring  Strut,  featuring  a ruffed  grouse  by  Bucks 
County  artist  Taylor  Oughton,  is  the  tenth  limited  edi- 
tion fine  art  print  available  through  the  Game  Com- 
mission's "Working  Together  for  Wildlife"  program.  As 
with  previous  editions.  Spring  Strut  is  limited  to  600 
signed  and  numbered  prints.  Image  size  is  approxi- 
mately 15  x 22V2  inches,  printed  on  acid-free  100  percent 
rag  paper.  Price  is  $125,  delivered;  framed  prints  are 
an  additional  $97.50.  Limited  numbers  of  the  1986,  '87, 
'88,  '89,  '90  and  1991  prints,  featuring  the  kestrel,  elk, 
egret,  white-tailed  deer,  bald  eagle  and  red  foxes, 
respectively,  are  still  available.  Order  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  Department  MS, 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Cooperation's  the  Key 

PENNSYLVANIA  is  blessed  with  a large  and  healthy  deer  herd.  Thanks  to  sound 
wildlife  management  programs  enacted  decades  ago  and  continually  refined  since, 
deer  are  now  found  throughout  the  state.  For  some,  however,  this  is  a bittersweet  success. 
In  certain  localities,  high  deer  populations  are  causing  significant  agricultural  problems, 
largely  because  of  restricted  hunter  access  — a factor  outside  the  agency’s  control. 

The  cornerstone  of  deer  management  is  antlerless  deer  hunting.  More  specifically, 
through  antlerless  license  allocations,  deer  populations  are  managed  on  a county  basis 
according  to  the  number  of  deer  each  county’s  forested  acreage  can  support.  By  not 
including  the  number  of  deer  each  county’s  farmland  is  capable  of  sustaining,  agricul- 
tural deer  damage  is  minimized. 

Deer,  of  course,  do  live  on  farms,  and  to  help  farmers  with  deer  damage  problems, 
the  Game  Commission  provides  the  materials  and  pays  for  part  of  the  installation  costs 
of  deer  proof  fencing.  Farmers  are  also  free  to  shoot  depredating  deer  to  protect  their 
livelihood. 

Just  a few  years  ago  the  bonus  deer  system  was  initiated.  Aside  from  giving  sportsmen 
an  opportunity  to  take  two  or  more  deer  a year  — something  unimaginable  here  just  a 
few  years  earlier  — this  program  reduced  or  eliminated  many  deer  problems  simply  by 
ensuring  that  the  entire  antlerless  deer  license  allocation  was  utilized.  To  further  address 
agricultural  problems,  two  years  ago  the  deer  damage  farm  season  was  initiated.  Through 
this  program,  farmers  have  been  free  to  open  their  lands  to  antlerless  deer  hunting 
virtually  through  the  month  of  January. 

This  year,  the  agency  plans  to  institute  a trial  program  in  Bedford,  Crawford,  Indiana 
and  Schuylkill  counties,  in  which  properly  licensed  hunters  will  be  allowed  to  take  an 
antlerless  deer  during  buck  season  on  farms  enrolled  in  the  damage  program.  With  a 
greater  number  of  hunters  afield,  the  antlerless  harvest  on  enrolled  farms  should 
increase  — thereby  providing  more  relief  for  farmers. 

In  recent  years  the  Game  Commission  has  made  great  strides  in  fine-tuning  deer 
management.  Most  of  the  problems  that  remain  stem  from  neighboring  properties  that 
are  posted  against  hunting.  From  the  Game  Commission’s  standpoint,  this  is  a diffi- 
cult — if  not  impossible  — issue  to  address.  The  Commission  has  no  authority  to  dictate 
whether  or  not  a private  landowner  allows  hunting  on  his  property.  And  in  areas  where 
hunters  are  denied  access,  all  the  antlerless  licenses  in  the  world  will  not  solve  the 
problems. 

This  year  landowners  participating  in  the  deer  damage  farm  program  were  encour- 
aged to  get  their  neighbors  involved.  For  those  who  get  cooperation  from  their  adjoining 
landowners,  the  deer  damage  program  will  certainly  help.  Without  such  cooperation, 
there’s  little  hope  those  problems  will  be  alleviated. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  agricultural  deer  damage;  it’s  a complex  problem  that  requires 
a variety  of  strategies  and  tools  to  address.  Over  the  years,  the  Game  Commission  has 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  work  with  agriculturalists  and  other  groups  to  solve 
problems  caused  by  deer  and  other  wildlife.  But  the  agency  can’t  do  it  alone.  In  many 
instances,  such  as  those  caused  by  posting  and  other  conflicting  land-use  policies,  the 
solutions  may  very  well  rest  with  the  support  and  cooperation  of  elected  officials, 
neighboring  landowners  and  fellow  sportsmen.  — Bob  Mitchell 


1 992  Season  Forecast 

We  asked  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management  to 
give  us  their  thoughts  on  what  the  upcoming 
hunting  and  trapping  seasons  might  bring. 

By  J.  Scon  Rupp 

Photos  by  Hal  Korber 


Biologist  Gary  Alt,  whose  principal 
responsibility  is  monitoring  black  bears, 
says  the  statewide  population  is  about  7,500 
animals.  That  figure 


Black  Bear 


has  remained  stable 
since  1983,  and  in  the 
last  five  years  the  population  has  expanded 
to  areas  of  the  state  not  normally  consid- 
ered bear  country.  That  five-year  period 
saw  eight  counties  (Butler,  Berks,  Dau- 
phin, Lebanon,  Juniata,  Mercer,  Montour 
and  Northumberland)  record  their  first  bear 
kills  since  record  keeping  began  in  1949. 

The  average  harvest  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  close  to  1,600,  but  the 
number  could  swing  either  side  of  the 
average  by  several  hundred  animals. 

Bear  harvest  is  greatly  influenced  by 
two  factors:  food  availability  and  weather 
conditions  prevailing  during  the  three-day 
bear  season.  If  mast  crops  and  other  natural 
foods  are  scarce,  bears  will  den  early. 
Weather  also  plays  a big  role  in  harvests. 
Bad  weather  such  as  severe  cold  or  heavy 
rain  keeps  many  hunters  out  of  the  woods; 
bears  also  tend  to  be  less  active. 

Alt  says  it  will  take  a harvest  between 
1,500  and  1,600  bears  to  keep  the  popula- 


tion stable,  which  is  the  Commission’s 
goal.  He  points  to  several  counties  where 
bear  densities  are  high:  Pike,  Clinton, 
Lycoming  and  Clearfield,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Monroe. 

Alt  says  hunters  should  scout  for  two 
key  elements.  The  first  is  ridges  with  lots 
of  acorns,  and  the  second  is  dense  cover. 
Cover  could  be  thick  swamps,  brushy 
sidehills  or  rejuvenating  clearcuts.  Once 
the  hunter  has  found  those  two  ingredients, 
his  best  chance  lies  with  positioning  him- 
self between  them. 


Woodcock  hunters  will  notice  that  the 
season  has  been  cut  back  and  that  it  opens 
on  a Friday  this  year.  Field  studies  indicate 
the  timberdoodle  is  in 


Woodcock 


trouble,  due  to  the  loss 
of  suitable  habitat.  U.S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service  breeding  wood- 
cock population  data,  based  on  singing 
ground  surveys,  show  1 992  as  a record  low 
for  the  state.  Likewise,  flushing  rates  re- 
ported by  hunter-cooperators  dropped  to 
.84  per  hour  in  1991,  continuing  a decline 
from  1 987  when  the  figure  was  1 .68  flushes 
per  hour. 


Biologist  Lincoln  Lang, 
who  works  closely  with  wood- 
cock, says  our  birds  leave  the 
state  for  wintering  grounds 
fairly  late.  The  October  23- 
November  7 season  is  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  peak 
of  the  migrant  flights  from  the 
north  while  not  cutting  into 
local  populations.  The  season 
was  determined  by  studying 
banding  data  collected  since 
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1939,  which  suggests  this  time  period  sees 
the  biggest  influx  of  “flight  birds.” 


Small  Game 


It’ s no  secret  that  the  ring-necked  pheas- 
ant, once  a common  sight  here,  continues 
to  decline.  According  to  preliminary  fig- 
ures from  this  year’s 
Upland  Wildlife 
Survey,  the  outlook 
is  poor.  To  supplement  the  wild  popula- 
tion, the  agency  will  be  stocking  a quarter- 
million  pheasants  (see  accompanying  map). 

According  to  Duane  Diefenbach,  PGC 
biometrician,  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement has  observed  a drop  in  the  number 
of  hedgerows  and  amount  of  brambles  and 
shrubs  — which  both  rabbits  and  pheas- 
ants depend  on. 

Nevertheless,  sportsmen  can  find  good 
rabbit  hunting  if  they  seek  out  prime  cover. 
Diefenbach  also  points  out  that,  according 
to  the  agency’s  Game-Take  Survey,  fewer 
hunters  are  pursuing  small  game  species. 
That  could  translate  to  better  opportunities 
for  avid  rabbit  and  pheasant  hunters. 

Diefenbach  says  the  upcoming  season 


should  be  a good  one  for  squirrel  hunters. 
The  amount  of  forested  area  that  can  pro- 
vide mast  for  squirrels  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing, based  on  data  collected  by  the 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
The  best  way  to  locate  squirrels  is  to  find 
areas  with  plenty  of  mast,  then  look  for 
sign  such  as  nests,  den  trees  and  cuttings  on 
the  ground. 


Pennsylvania  is  a white-tailed  deer 
hunter’s  state.  It’s  estimated  more  than  95 
percent  of  license  buyers  take  advantage  of 
the  deer  seasons.  Bi- 


Deer  I ologist  Bill  Shope,  su- 
pervisor of  the  forest 
game  section,  projects  a pre-season  state- 
wide population  of  966,450. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  several  years  that 
the  pre-season  estimate  has  been  below  1 
million  animals,  an  indication  that  the 
agency  is  moving  toward  its  goal  of  thin- 
ning the  deer  herd.  The  proliferation  of 
whitetails  has  caused  problems  in  many 
areas  of  the  state,  and  the  Commission  has 
expanded  hunters'  chances  to  take  deer. 


THE  COMMISSION  will  release  1 31 ,600  cockbirds  and  86,900  hens  on  game  lands  and  other 
areas  open  to  public  hunting.  A number  of  birds  were  released  late  last  month  for  dog 
training,  and  1 6,000  hens  will  be  stocked  prior  to  the  late  season  in  the  north.  Forty  percent 
of  the  remaining  allocation  will  be  released  the  week  before  small  game  season;  35  percent 
will  be  stocked  the  first  week  and  25  percent  the  second  week. 
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“We’re  trying  to  bring  down  the  popu- 
lation, and  we’ve  been  experiencing  mod- 
erate success  so  far,”  Shope  says. 

He  lists  five  counties  as  having  the 
highest  deer  densities  in  the  state,  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  deer  per  forested 
square  mile:  York,  Berks,  Columbia, 
Montour  and  Lehigh.  That  list  may  sur- 
prise some  sportsmen,  but  in  projected 
antlered  deer  harvest,  Shope  names  five 
counties  more  commonly  associated  with 
the  state’s  best  deer  hunting:  Clearfield, 
Bradford,  Warren,  Centre  and  Tioga. 

Shope  estimates  the  total  buck  harvest 
will  be  about  145,000  animals,  and  he  puts 
the  antlerless  kill  figure  at  about  208,000. 
He  suggests  that  hunters  do  their  home- 
work when  picking  their  stands  for  open- 
ing day.  Food,  of  course,  is  the  first  thing 
to  look  for,  and  those  who  hunt  areas 
defoliated  by  gypsy  moths  should  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  locations  of  oaks  that 
are  still  producing  acorns. 


The  mid-continent  breeding  population 
and  habitat  surveys  conducted  each  year 
by  USFWS  and  Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
showed  some  increases 


Waterfowl 


in  breeding  duck  popu- 
lations over  last  year. 
Overall,  duck  populations  in  the  Prairie 
Pothole  Region  increased  1 1 percent  but 


were  still  8 percent  below  their  long-term 
average. 

The  projected  fall  flight  of  mallards 
from  this  region  will  be  9.2  million,  which 
is  up  20  percent  from  last  year  but  is  still  10 
to  30  percent  below  that  observed  in  the 
1970s.  Biologist  John  Dunn  says  there  is 
some  cause  for  optimism,  based  on  the 
improvement  in  habitat  resulting  from  in- 
creased rainfall,  but  it  will  take  several 
years  of  good  conditions  to  return  many 
duck  populations  to  their  former  levels. 

Pennsylvania  derives  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  its  duck  harvest  from  the  prairie 
regions.  Most  of  our  ducks  are  produced  in 
eastern  Canada  or  within  the  state.  Nesting 
conditions  in  eastern  Canada  were  good. 
Dunn  says  the  fall  flight  from  this  region 
should  be  larger  than  1 99 1 ’ s. 

State  surveys  of  breeding  duck  popula- 
tions indicated  mallard  numbers,  for  in- 
stance, were  comparable  to  last  year’s, 
while  wood  duck  numbers  were  up  17 
percent.  This  past  spring  and  summer  saw 
increased  rainfall,  resulting  in  good  to 
excellent  habitat  conditions.  Overall,  Dunn 
says,  the  fall  flight  should  be  good  for  this 
waterfowl  season. 

While  conditions  in  this  state  and  in 
eastern  Canada  appear  favorable,  USFWS 
establishes  season  frameworks  based  on 
mid-continent  surveys.  Surveys  within  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  and  eastern  Canada  are 
being  developed,  but  they  won't  become 
operational  for  a few  years. 

Canada  goose  hunters  will  notice  a num- 
ber of  new  restrictions  this  year,  which  are 
aimed  at  protecting  the  migrating  Atlantic 
population  of  Canadas.  This  population 
has  experienced  poor  recruitment  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  Dunn 
points  to  late  snow 
and  ice  conditions 
that  prevailed  on 
Quebec’s  Ungava 
Peninsula  this  past 
spring. 

The  majority  of 
the  Atlantic  popula- 
tion breeds  on  this 
peninsula,  and  the 
conditions  resulted 
in  low  gosling  pro- 
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duction.  The  fall  flight  from  this  area  will 
be  poor. 

The  Southern  James  Bay  population, 
which  migrates  primarily  through  Crawford 
County,  had  production  estimates  similar 
to  1990.  Nest  success  on  Akimiski  Island, 
a major  nesting  area  for  the  population,  ran 
about  80  percent. 

The  one  Canada  goose  population  not 
suffering  is  Pennsylvania’s  resident  flock. 
It’s  estimated  that  resident  goose  numbers 
are  between  75,000  and  90,000  birds.  Regu- 
lar seasons  have  been  modified  to  direct 
the  harvest  at  this  population  and  away 
from  the  migrants. 

The  early  resident  goose  season  and  the 
late  resident  goose  season  (details  of  which 
will  be  published  in  a later  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS)  specifically  target  the  large  in- 
state population. 

Although  the  opportunities  for  harvest- 
ing migrating  Canada  geese  will  be  greatly 
reduced  this  year,  Dunn  says  hunters  who 
adapt  their  hunting  to  take  advantage  of  the 
resident  populations  can  have  some  good 
days  in  the  blind. 


Turkey  hunters  should  note  that  Turkey 
Management  Zones  3 and  4 have  been 
standardized  at  two  weeks,  with  the  option 
to  extend  them  — as  is 


Turkey 


to  protect  flocks  that  may  get  hit  with  harsh 


winters  or  those  that  experience  poor  nest- 
ing success  in  the  spring. 

Bill  Shope  points  out  that  turkeys  in 
Zones  3 and  4 are  not  in  trouble,  but  he  does 
say  the  reported  spring  kill  in  those  zones 
has  been  increasing  very  slowly  — the 
populations  are  still  recovering  from  heavy 
winter  mortality  in  1982. 

For  the  past  two  summers,  WCOs  have 
been  gathering  data  for  a new  survey,  the 
Turkey  Baiting  Route  Survey,  that  will 
closely  monitor  populations.  If  a zone  be- 
gins to  show  a downward  trend,  or  is  not 
increasing  as  it  should,  that  zone’s  fall 
season  could  be  kept  short  in  order  to 
reduce  harvest  impact. 

At  press  time,  the  wildlife  management 
bureau  was  still  gathering  summer  data  on 
the  state’ s turkey  flock.  Nevertheless,  Shope 
put  together  some  figures  from  the  1991 
survey  that  might  help  hunters. 

Zone  2 had  the  highest  index  of  turkeys 
seen  per  miles  driven  by  a WCO  (the 
yardstick  used  in  the  baiting  route  survey) 
at  4 1 . Zone  3 was  second  with  29,  followed 
by  Zone  1 with  28.  (Zone  1 is  closed  to  fall 
hunting  but  open  for  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son.) Zone  7 also  showed  a good  index  of 
26. 


the  case  with  the  other 
zones  open  to  fall  hunt- 
ing. Watch  local  newspapers  for  zone  ex- 
tension announcements. 

The  Commission  went  for  the  shorter 
seasons  with  the  option  to  extend  in  order 


The  news  on  grouse  is  good,  according 
to  biologist  Bill  Palmer.  Last  season  the 
statewide  flushing  rate,  as  reported  by 
grouse  cooperators, 


Grouse 


was  1 .56  birds  flushed 
per  hour.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a row  the  rate  increased;  flush- 
ing rates  have  risen  14  percent  since  the 
1989-90  season.  Palmer  ex- 
pects the  upcoming  season  to 
be  even  better,  according  to 
his  latest  information. 

Palmer  says  preliminary 
data  indicates  grouse  popula- 
tions are  up,  based  on  summer 


observation  and  nesting  sue- 


Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 


cess.  Summer  sightings  are 
recorded  by  foresters,  survey- 
ors and  wildlife  techicians. 

On  a regional  level,  the 
Southcentral,  Southwest  and 
Northwest  regions  generally 
have  flushing  rates  above  the 
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state  average.  The  Northcentral  tends  to 
equal  that  average,  and  the  Southeast  and 
Northeast  are  consistently  below  it.  Palmer 
also  notes  that  counties  open  to  late  season 
hunting  tend  to  have  flushing  rates  below 
the  state  average. 

Hunters  who  spend  a lot  of  time  pursu- 
ing this  species  know  that  grouse  are  birds 
of  the  brush.  Palmer  advises  sportsmen  to 
look  for  areas  in  an  early  successional 
forest  stage  and  to  avoid  open  woods. 

Each  year,  hunters  who’ve  volunteered 
to  be  grouse  cooperators  provide  invalu- 
able management  data.  Cooperators  are 
asked  to  keep  track  of  their  hours  in  the 
woods  and  the  number  of  birds  they  flush. 
The  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management  would 
like  to  have  more  hunters  enrolled  in  the 
program.  Anyone  interested  in  becoming  a 
grouse  cooperator  should  contact  the  bu- 
reau at  the  Commission's  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters. 


Biologist  Arnold  Hayden  says  furbear- 
ing species  such  as  fox,  raccoon  and  musk- 
rat are  at  maximum  levels,  keeping  in  mind 
that  their  numbers  are 


Furbearers 


governed  by  habitat. 
Trapping  participation, 
which  had  been  waning,  saw  an  increase 
last  year  for  the  first  time  since  1982.  A 25 
percent  increase  in  fur  prices  probably 
helped;  20,2 1 5 sportsmen  bought  furtaker'  s 
licenses  last  year.  Some  fur  market  ana- 
lysts believe  prices  could  rise  again  toward 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Last  season,  furbearer  management 
zones  were  established  to  better  manage 
beaver  populations  and  enhance  and  in- 
crease wetland  habitats  across  the  state. 
Beavers  do  a lot  of  excellent  habitat  work; 
their  dams  provide  homes  for  many  spe- 
cies of  wildlife.  Overpopulation  leads  to 
old  and  abandoned  dams  — the  least  fa- 
vorable habitat  for  wetland  species  — as 
the  beavers  use  up  the  available  food  re- 
sources. 

The  Commission’s  aim  is  to  have  30  to 
35  percent  of  beaver  habitat  occupied  at 
any  given  time,  and  harvest  goals  are  set 
accordingly.  If  the  number  of  beaver  colo- 
nies rises  above  the  35  percent  mark,  har- 
vest targets  go  up;  if  it’s  below  30  percent. 


Zone 

1991-92  Beaver  Harvest 
Pop.  Goal  Harvest 

1 

5,169 

1,292 

1,360 

2 

.6,449 

1,529 

1,053 

3 

6,138 

1,392 

1,053 

4 

3,053 

498 

427 

5 

432 

119 

166 

6 

144 

33 

68 

Statewide 

21,385 

4,863 

4,107 

the  harvest  goal  is  set 
to  allow  a population 
increase. 

The  statewide  bea- 
ver population  is  es- 
timated to  be  more 
than  21,000  animals. 

The  accompanying 
table  breaks  down  last 
year’s  beaver  harvest 
by  zone,  along  with 
population  estimates 
and  harvest  goals. 

The  return  of  the 
eastern  coyote  to  Pennsylvania  can  pro- 
vide a unique  hunting  opportunity.  Hayden 
says  a low  estimate  of  the  coyote  popula- 
tion is  8,000;  last  year  hunters  and  trappers 
took  3,700  animals. 

Coyote  hunting  is  not  widely  practiced 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Hayden  would  like  to 
see  more  people  take  up  the  sport.  At  this 
point,  few  coyote  hunting  techniques  have 
been  developed  here  in  the  East,  but  Hayden 
offers  a few  pointers  for  those  who’d  like 
to  try  to  bag  a coyote. 

Sportsmen  can  locate  the  animals  by 
listening  for  them  at  night  or  looking  for 
tracks  or  scat.  Most  of  the  people  who  hunt 
coyotes  use  some  type  of  predator  call  or 
tape  to  lure  the  animal  into  range,  and 
perhaps  the  best  time  to  call  one  in  is 
between  daylight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Some  hunters  use  rifles;  others, 
particularly  those  who  hunt  at  night,  prefer 
shotguns. 

While  coyotes  have  moved  into  just 
about  every  part  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
Hayden  says  the  northern  half  of  the  com- 
monwealth is  the  best  place  to  find  the 
predators. 
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How  to  Hunt  the 
Rutting  Moon 

The  bucks-only  archery  season  will 
present  bowhunters  with  an  almost 
completely  different  animal. 


THE  HUNTER’S  MOON  is  the  first 
full  moon  following  the  harvest  moon 
of  September.  Traditionally,  Pennsylvania 
bowhunters  have  had  about  two  weeks 
remaining  after  the  moon’s  middle  of  Oc- 
tober appearance.  This  year’s  new 
bowhunting  regulations,  however,  will  al- 
low archers  to  be  afield  longer  than  ever 
before.  If  all  goes  well.  Keystone  State 
bowhunters  will  have  another  moon  in 
which  to  hunt,  the  rutting  moon. 

Occurring  in  mid-November,  the  rut- 
ting moon  is  the  breeding 
season  for  the  white-tailed 
deer  and,  until  now,  a time 
off  limits  for  deer  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 
Hunters  in  other  states  such  as  New  York 
have  enjoyed  mid-November  bowhunting 
for  years.  For  the  bowhunter,  hunting  dur- 
ing the  rutting  moon  can  be  quite  exciting 
because  of  the  number  of  bucks  seen,  even 
in  midday. 

October  bowhunting  is  different  than  it 
is  in  November.  October  deer  can  be  pat- 
terned by  anyone  who  takes  the  time  to  do 
so.  I have  often  said  I could  set  my  watch 
by  the  deer  in  my  hunting  area.  Deer  are 
laid  back  and  content;  it  is  the  harvest 
season  and  a time  of  plenty. 

Deer,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  their 
summer  feeding  and  bedding  patterns.  They 
head  to  the  bedding  areas  shortly  after 
dawn  and  begin  their  evening  movements 
toward  their  feeding  areas  in  late  after- 
noon. To  take  advantage  of  this  behavior, 
hunters  position  themselves  near  these  bed- 
ding and  feeding  areas. 

The  best  hunting  hours  during  this  time 
period  are  from  daybreak  to  about  10  a.m. 


and  from  4 p.m.  until  sunset.  Others  may 
hunt  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  I use 
this  time  to  do  chores  around  the  house.  I 
know  better  times  are  coming. 

October  whitetails  may  be  predictable, 
but  they  can  still  be  elusive.  Even  when  I'm 
set  up  in  excellent  cover,  1 may  go  long 
periods  without  seeing  deer.  I talk  with 
other  bowhunters  during  the  season  and 
often  find  they're  experiencing  the  same 
lack  of  deer  sightings.  Because  of  weather 
fronts,  warm  spells,  moon  phases  or  other 
factors,  deer  will  begin  to 
feed  after  dark  and  head  to 
bedding  areas  before  day- 
light. This  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
sightings  in  areas  supporting  good  deer 
populations. 

As  the  season  progresses,  weather  pat- 
terns and  moon  phases  change,  causing 
deer  to  become  more  active.  Diminishing 
daylight  means  changes  are  occurring  in 
the  whitetail’s  behavior  and  in  his  blood. 
Pennsylvania  bowhunters  begin  to  see  more 
deer  in  late  October  as  pre-rut  activity 
begins.  For  some  hunters  this  is  too  late 
since,  traditionally,  the  season  comes  to  an 
end. 

For  the  past  23  years,  once  I fill  my  tag 
or  the  season  closes,  I hunt  in  New  York. 
Once  there  I still  set  up  near  feeding  areas, 
but  I also  have  learned  to  adjust  for  the  rut 
which  will  soon  begin.  There  is  no  single 
thing  a hunter  can  do  to  ensure  success,  but 
there  are  a number  of  steps  he  can  take  to 
tip  the  odds  in  his  favor. 

The  first  thing  I do  is  spend  time  in  the 
woods  prior  to  opening  day.  I want  to  hunt 
good  areas,  places  where  my  early  season 
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scouting  indicates  a good  population  of 
deer.  This  advice  sounds  obvious,  but  I am 
surprised  by  the  number  of  hunters  who 
hunt  the  same  spots  year  after  year. 

They  do  so  because  the  area  was  good  in 
the  past.  This  is  fine  if  there  is  evidence  of 
deer  activity,  but  I make  sure  fresh  drop- 
pings, tree  rubs  and  scrapes  are  evident 
before  I set  up  a stand.  Hunting  areas  that 
don’ t show  evidence  of  deer  activity  should 
be  avoided. 

The  second  piece  of  advice  is  to  have 
several  stands  picked  out  and  ready  in 
prime  locations.  Hunting  the  same  stand 
night  after  night  can  be  counterproductive. 
Bucks,  particularly  big  bucks,  are  extremely 
wary,  and  it  doesn’t  take  much  human 
scent  in  an  area  to  make  them  abandon  the 
area  for  safer  ground. 

I have  two  commercially  made  stands 
and  five  homemade  stands  I use  through- 
out the  season.  If  I don’t  see  deer  on  any 
given  night,  I move  to  another  location. 
Sometimes  these  stands  are  only  a hundred 
yards  from  each  other.  Deer  will  work  the 
same  area  until  disturbed  or  until  the  food 
supply  runs  out. 

I know  the  deer  are  somewhere  in  my 
hunting  area  and  it  is  up  to  me  to  find  them. 
I look  at  it  as  a kind  of  chess  game.  They 
move,  I counter  move,  until  one  of  us  wins. 
I can  say  after  I finish  scouting  I am  fully 
confident  in  any  one  of  my  stand  locations. 

During  the  rutting  period  I hunt  areas 
with  thick  brush  or  near  old  logging  roads 
because  bucks  are  likely  to  travel  these 
areas.  Overgrown  roads  or  paths  with  hem- 
lock boughs  hanging  low  to  the  ground  are 
particularly  attractive.  Bucks  love  to  travel 
such  areas,  often  rubbing  trees  and  making 
scrapes  as  they  roam  the  woods  looking  for 
receptive  females. 

In  November,  deer  move  throughout 
the  day  so  be  prepared  to  hunt  longer  hours. 
Unlike  October,  when  I use  midday  for 
chores,  I spend  as  much  time  as  I can  in  the 
November  woods.  In  early  morning  I sit 
still  for  as  long  as  possible.  1 try  to  stay  to 
the  limit  of  my  endurance. 

I find  it’s  hard  to  keep  still  if  I’m  very 
cold.  For  this  reason  I have  a game  plan  for 
the  morning  that  I try  to  keep.  Usually,  I 
stay  in  my  stand  for  a minimum  of  2xh 


DEER  are  vocal  animals 
and  they  will  respond  to 
the  call  of  another  deer. 
There’s  a variety  of  calls 
that  will  do  the  job. 


hours.  Af- 
ter that  I 
may  quietly 
leave  my  stand 
and  hike  back  to 
the  truck  for  a cup  of  coffee.  The  walk 
warms  me  up,  the  coffee  and  a muffin  take 
away  the  hunger  and  I am  set  to  walk  back 
to  my  stand  — prepared  for  at  least  two 
more  hours  of  hunting.  Fast  season.  I saw 
the  most  bucks  between  9:30  and  11:30 


a.m. 

Another  tip  is  to  get  a deer  call  and  leam 
how  to  use  it.  Deer  are  vocal  animals  and 
will  respond  to  calls.  Most  Pennsylvania 
bowhunters  may  not  have  heard  the  rutting 
or  tending  grunt  of  a buck  on  the  trail  of  a 
doe,  but  it’s  a familiar  sound  to  those  of  us 
who  hunt  through  the  rut. 


During  the  pre-rut,  bucks  looking  for 
does  make  a short,  one-syllable  grunt  which 
sounds  much  like  that  of  a pig.  This  grunt 
is  generally  a half-second  to  one  second  in 
duration  and  is  emitted  in  a sequence  of 
three  to  five  successive  grunts.  When  using 
a deer  call,  blow  very  softly. 

This  is  an  especially  effective  strategy 
to  use  on  calm  frosty  mornings  or  on  very 
still  evenings.  Last  fall  I called  in  six 
beautiful  bucks  with  a grunt  call.  I’m  con- 
vinced I wouldn’t  have  seen  any  of  those 
deer  had  I not  been  using  a call.  Each  buck 
came  into  view  looking  for  the  deer  that 
had  made  the  call. 
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Bucks  that  hear  the  “urrrrp”  of  a grunt 
call  will  usually  come  in  because  it  may 
represent  a territorial  infringement.  They 
think  another  buck  has  invaded  their  terri- 
tory, and  they  will  sometimes  come  in 
searching  for  the  intruder.  Another  reason 
I like  using  a deer  call  is  I have  a more 
active  role  to  play  while  hunting.  Rather 
than  passively  standing  and  waiting  for 
something  to  happen,  a deer  call  often 
makes  things  happen. 

If  a doe  is  ready  to  breed,  a buck  will 
usually  follow  close  behind  emitting  a 
series  of  longer,  drawn  out  grunts  that  will 
vary  in  length.  These  grunts  may  be  as  long 
as  two  seconds  in  duration  and  will  indi- 
cate to  the  hunter  that  he  has  more  than  one 
deer  in  the  area.  Be  especially  alert  if  a lone 
doe  comes  into  view. 

Usually  doe  are  alone  for  one  of  two 
reasons.  They  could  have  been  frightened 
by  another  hunter,  and  thus  have  become 
separated  from  their  fawns,  or  their  fawns 
could  have  been  driven  off  by  the  dominant 
buck.  In  any  event,  seeing  a lone  doe  is 
unusual  and  is  a good  indicator  a buck  may 
be  in  the  area. 

Rut  hunting  means  pulling  out  all  the 
stops.  There  are  nights  1 go  bowhunting 
after  work  that  I feel  like  an  Indian  medi- 
cine man.  I have  my  grunt  calls,  assorted 


IF  YOU  see  a lone  doe,  be  alert.  Dominant 
bucks  will  often  chase  fawns  from  their 
mothers  during  the  rut.  Be  on  the  lookout 
for  a trailing  buck. 

paraphernalia,  and  a pair  of  deer  antlers 
dangling  around  my  neck.  The  antlers  are 
not  there  for  luck.  I use  them  to  imitate  the 
sound  of  fighting  bucks. 

Rattling  doesn't  always  work,  but  click- 
ing antlers  can  sometimes  get  a buck’s 
attention.  1 learned  how  effective  antler 
rattling  can  be  years  ago  when  1 was  in  my 
stand  on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  New 
York  bow  season. 

The  day  was  cold  but  clear.  The  cloud- 
less sky  promised  a frigid  evening,  but  for 
the  time  being  I was  comfortable  because 
of  the  afternoon  sun.  Just  as  the  sun  was 
about  to  set,  I saw  a fine  8-point  enter  the 
field  I was  hunting.  He  was  about  50  yards 
away  and  I could  do  little  but  watch  as  he 
fed  on  the  tender  grasses.  In  short  order,  he 
was  joined  by  another  buck,  this  one  a 6- 
point. 

The  two  bucks  fed  toward  one  another 
and  then  suddenly  stopped  eating  and  ap- 
proached one  another  with  their  heads 
lowered.  They  began  to  bang  their  antlers 
and  made  what  might  best  be  described  as 
clicking  sounds.  As  I watched  the  two 
bucks  spar,  yet  another  buck  appeared, 
apparently  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the 
antlers.  This  one  was  a spike,  and  as  he 
entered  the  field,  he  drifted  off  to  one  side 
and  watched  as  the  bigger  bucks  sparred 
with  one  another. 

After  a short  period  the  two  larger  bucks 
separated  and  began  to  walk  across  the 
field  in  my  direction.  The  spike  followed  a 
short  distance  behind.  As  they  drew  near  I 
picked  up  the  bow  only  to  have  them  once 
again  begin  sparring.  This  time  the  spike 
came  within  10  yards  of  my  stand,  and 
because  legal  shooting  hours  were  ticking 
away  I decided  my  best  prospects  for  a 
successful  season  lay  with  that  spike.  I 
didn’t  regret  taking  him  since  a strong 
wind  blew  most  of  the  last  day  of  the  season 
and  none  of  my  hunting  partners  even  saw 
a deer. 

One  disadvantage  to  hunting  during  the 
rut  is  the  change  from  Daylight  Savings  to 
Eastern  Standard  time.  Hunters  will  lose 
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RATTLING  can  be  an  effective  way  to  bring  bucks  into 
range.  When  deer  bang  their  antlers  together  during  a 
fight,  they  make  a clicking  sound.  Imitating  that  noise  can 
get  a buck’s  attention. 


an  hour  of 
evening 
hunting  time 
after  the 
change,  and 
this  is  critical 
for  those  of  us 
who  hunt  after 
work.  I often  find  deer  in 
the  fields  as  I walk  to  my 
stand.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, these  are  does  and  I have 
found  that  if  I get  into  my 
stand  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  the  deer  will  return. 
Bucks  usually  appear  after 
the  doe  begin  to  move.  If  it  is  at 
all  possible,  try  to  get  into  the  woods  every 


evening  after  work.  If  weekends  are  all  you 
have,  make  the  most  of  them  by  staying  in 
the  woods  as  long  as  you  can. 

There  are  more  than  a quarter-million 
bowhunters  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  take 
a good  number  of  deer  every  year.  I sin- 
cerely believe  that  once  the  stories  of  the 
number  of  deer  sightings  get  back  home  or 
are  circulated  among  the  boys  at  work,  we 
will  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
licenses  sold. 

Once  a year  the  whitetail  bucks  give 
hunters  a treat  by  coming  out  of  seclusion 
and  by  doing  things  few  gun  hunters  ever 
see.  The  cold  gray  skies  of  November  may 
be  in  stark  contrast  to  the  splashy  colors  of 
October,  but  the  rewards  of  hunting  the 
rutting  moon  are  worth  it. 
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LIMITED  TIME  OFFER:  People  subscribing  or  renewing  for  a three-year 
period  will  receive  a free  copy  of  Chuck  Fergus’  The  Wingless  Crow,  a 
collection  of  “Thornapples”  columns,  while  supplies  last. 
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Dumping  trash,  vandalizing  property  and  other  destructive  and  illegal  acts  are  problems 
that  vex  land  management  personnel,  law  enforcement  officers  and,  perhaps  most  of  all, 
people  who  enjoy  the  outdoors. 


Trashing  Game  Lands 

By  Joe  Kosack 

PGC  Information  Specialist 


DUMPING,  VANDALISM  and  other 
illegal  activities  on  state  game  lands 
cost  the  Game  Commission  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  cleanup  and  repairs 
every  year.  It’s  a growing  problem,  one 
which  diverts  time,  money  and  manpower 
away  from  wildlife-related  work. 

While  the  aforementioned  acts  are  the 
principal  problems  impacting  agency  op- 
erations on  the  more  than  1 .3  million  acres 
of  game  lands,  other,  less  frequent,  abuses 
include  arson  and  theft.  And  the  illegal 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  on  game  lands 
is  a growing  law  enforcement  concern. 

Since  1920,  the  Game  Commission  has 
acquired  287  tracts  for  wildlife  and  out- 
door recreation.  Some,  such  as  SGL  2 1 1 in 
Dauphin,  Lebanon  and  Schuylkill  coun- 


ties, comprise  tens  of  thousands  of  acres. 
Others,  such  as  SGL  275  — an  island  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  — are  much 
smaller.  Regardless  of  size,  all  are  impor- 
tant to  wildlife  and  people.  They  provide 
ideal  habitat  to  many  animals  and  count- 
less opportunities  to  millions  of  outdoor 
enthusiasts. 

As  land  open  to  outdoor  recreationists 
dwindles,  game  lands  have  become  in- 
creasingly popular  among  hikers,  bicy- 
clists, photographers,  bird  watchers,  fish- 
ermen and,  of  course,  hunters  and  trappers. 
These  tracts  are  part  of  a dwindling  domain 
in  Pennsylvania  where  the  public  can  freely 
enjoy  nature. 

Most  game  lands  users  are  law-abiding 
citizens  who  appreciate  wild  settings.  But 
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some  regard  game  lands  as  isolated  places 
where  rules  do  not  apply  — places  where 
trash  can  be  dumped  by  the  truckload,  all- 
terrain  vehicles  operated  without  restric- 
tion, and  property  pilfered  and  abused.  The 
remoteness  that  often  makes  game  lands 
special  also  increases  their  vulnerability  to 
illegal  activities. 

Greg  Grabowicz,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  says  problems  such 
as  vandalism  and  trash  dumping  on  game 
lands  detract  from  wildlife  management 
efforts. 

“Repairing  damaged  property  and  pick- 
ing up  garbage  leaves  us  less  time  to  spend 
on  our  main  mission  — performing  habi- 
tat enhancement  work,”  Grabowicz  says. 
“I’d  much  sooner  see  our  Food  & Cover 
Corps  cutting  woodland  borders  than  re- 
placing a gate  someone  pulled  out  with  a 
truck  and  chain.  I'd  also  like  to  see  less 
money  spent  on  replacement  materials.” 

Each  year  the  abuse  problem  grows, 
placing  more  of  a strain  on  the  agency’s 
work  force  and  budget.  “Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife  would  be  better  off  if  Food  & 
Cover  workers  didn’t  have  to  spend  so 


much  time  picking  up  trash  and  repairing 
vandalized  property,”  says  Pete  Duncan, 
agency  executive  director.  “In  addition, 
our  wildlife  conservation  officers  have 
more  important  things  to  do  than  track 
down  the  owner  of  a pile  of  tires  dumped  on 
game  lands.” 

The  trash  problem  is  particularly  acute 
as  the  Food  & Cover  Corps  faces  a man- 
power shortage.  Many  crews  are  at  all- 
time  lows  due  to  state  hiring  restrictions, 
and  the  thinly  spread  crews  are  responsible 
for  an  expanding  network  of  game  lands. 

Regional  land  management  supervisors 
believe  dumping  on  game  lands  is  increas- 
ing throughout  the  state.  In  some  cases, 
violators  pull  into  a parking  area  and  un- 
load their  garbage.  In  others,  they  park  on 
the  shoulder  of  a highway  and  throw  trash 
over  the  bank.  Some  dump  stoves,  refrig- 
erators, water  heaters;  others  leave  55- 
gallon  drums  of  hazardous  waste,  car  bat- 
teries or  dead  livestock.  Each  year  the  list 
of  items  grows. 

Some  game  lands  have  incredible  dump- 
ing problems.  In  early  July,  a community 
service  crew  from  the  Lehigh  County  Ju- 


ROADSIDE  DUMPS  such  as  the  one  on  SGL 
38,  left,  are  an  all  too  common  occurrence. 
Middle  Creek  manager  Ed  Gosnell,  above,  is 
often  made  well  aware  of  the  destruction 
caused  by  people  who  misuse  firearms.  At 
right,  WCO  Steve  Hower  sifts  through  game 
lands  trash  in  an  attemptto  gather  evidence 
that  could  help  obtain  a dumping  conviction. 
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venile  Probation  Department  picked  up 
420  tires  and  two  tons  of  trash  along  a half- 
mile  stretch  of  Reservoir  Road  on  SGL  2 1 7 
near  Palmerton.  The  crew  wasn’t  even  able 
to  pick  up  all  the  garbage  during  the  two- 
day  project  — there  was  just  too  much. 

Last  November,  several  civic  and  out- 
door groups  cleaned  up  an  illegal  dump  site 
on  Monroe  County’s  SGL  38.  The  daylong 
effort,  spearheaded  by  the  county’s  Litter 
Control  & Beautification  Program,  in- 
volved 34  volunteers,  a front-end  loader, 
tow  truck  and  dump  truck.  The  volunteers 
removed  13  tons  of  garbage. 

“As  trash  disposal  costs  continue  to 
increase  so,  too,  will  our  dumping  prob- 
lem,” Duncan  says.  “I  believe  refrigera- 
tors, washers,  dryers,  shingles,  tires  and 
other  items  difficult  to  dispose  of  will 
continue  to  tarnish  the  splendor  of  game 
lands.  But  rest  assured,  our  officers  will 
vigorously  pursue  offenders.  Game  lands 
will  not  become  trash  sites.” 

Appliances,  tires,  furniture  and  mat- 
tresses frequently  show  up  on  game  lands 
because  landfills  and  trash  collection  com- 
panies charge  extra  to  take  such  items  or 
won’t  accept  them  at  all.  Tires  buried  in 
landfills  require  additional  maintenance 
because  they  often  float  to  the  surface. 
Freon  must  be  removed  from  all  refrigera- 
tors and  air  conditioners;  they  also  may 
have  PCBs  in  their  compressors.  Stoves, 


washers  and  dryers  contain  recyclable 
materials  that  should  be  salvaged.  Furni- 
ture and  mattresses  usually  are  not  picked 
up  by  trash  collectors. 

The  cost  to  dispose  of  appliances  and 
other  garbage  found  on  game  lands  is  a 
waste  of  sportsmen’s  dollars,  says  Mike 
Schmit,  director  for  the  Southeast  Region. 

“A  short  time  ago,  the  agency  spent  $85 
to  get  rid  of  two  refrigerators  and  a washing 
machine  left  on  game  lands.  In  other  words, 
we  had  to  use  the  license  fees  paid  by  seven 
adult  resident  hunters  to  take  care  of  this 
problem.” 

Over  the  last  five  years,  more  than 
2,000  people  have  been  cited  for  dumping 
or  littering  on  game  lands  and  private 
properties  where  public  hunting  is  permit- 
ted. During  this  period,  dumping  has  in- 
creased by  about  90  percent;  littering  has 
remained  relatively  stable. 

Officers  consider  trash  “dumped"  when 
it’s  transported.  Littering  is,  for  example, 
failing  to  place  a candy  wrapper  or  bever- 
age container  in  a trash  receptacle.  The 
fine  for  dumping  is  $300,  plus  $ 1 0 for  each 
item;  littering,  $50,  plus  $10  per  item. 

Vandalism  has  plagued  game  lands  and 
Food  & Cover  equipment  buildings  for 
decades.  Signs  on  some  parking  lot  bulle- 
tin boards  are  replaced  20  times  a year.  In 
other  instances,  gates  are  regularly  pulled 
out  of  the  ground,  target  holders  are  delib- 
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erately  shot  up  at  ranges,  and  tractors  and 
other  vehicles  are  damaged. 

Food  & Cover  crews  spend  a lot  of  time 
repairing  destruction  caused  by  vandal- 
ism. “In  some  parking  lots  signs  don’t  last 
more  than  a couple  days,”  says  Jim  Shook, 
land  management  supervisor  for  the 
Southcentral  Region.  “In  other  places  we 
can  hardly  keep  gates  in  the  ground.” 
Barry  Jones,  land  management  supervi- 
sor for  the  Southeast  Region,  agrees.  “Our 
Food  & Cover  crews  usually  spend  a day  a 
week  picking  up  trash  and  correcting  prob- 
lems caused  by  people  who  misuse  game 
lands,”  he  explains.  “It’s  a shame,  a waste 
of  manpower  intended  to  perform  activi- 
ties beneficial  to  wildlife.” 

At  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  in  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  coun- 
ties, picnic  tables  are  staked  to  prevent 
people  from  taking  them  or  throwing  them 
in  the  lake.  Crews  pick  up  litter  twice  a 
week.  Appliances  are  left  in  parking  areas. 
Bluebird  boxes  are  stolen. 

The  problems  are  never-ending,  says 
Steve  Schweitzer,  land  management  su- 
pervisor for  northeastern  counties.  “On 
some  game  lands  we’re  almost  strictly  in  a 
maintenance  mode,”  he  says. 

As  if  litter  and  vandalism  aren’t  enough, 
the  illegal  operation  of  motorized  vehicles 
is  increasingly  plaguing  game  lands.  Ve- 
hicle abuse  is  on  the  rise.  Arrests  for  the 
violation  (a  $ 1 00  fine)  have  increased  more 
than  60  percent  from  1987  to  1991. 

The  Commission  does  have  roads  that 
are  open  to  snowmobile  traffic,  but  the 
problem  comes  when  snowmobilers  stray 
off  their  legal  routes.  Winter  is  an  espe- 
cially crucial  time  for  wildlife  — food  con- 
ditions are  low  and  animals  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  fatal  stress. 

J.R.  Fagan,  agency  law  enforcement 


director,  says  snowmobiles  are  fine  as  long 
as  operators  stay  on  the  trails  posted  open 
to  them  and  don't  harass  wildlife.  He  says 
there  are  cases  in  which  snowmobilers  try 
to  chase  or  run  down  wildlife. 

All-terrain  vehicles  are  not  permitted 
on  game  lands  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and 
enforcing  this  law  has  posed  special  diffi- 
culties. Unlike  snowmobiles,  ATVs  can 
enter  game  lands  nearly  anywhere,  and 
they  can  do  so  all  year  long.  Their  tires 
compact  the  soil  and  lead  to  erosion,  and 
once  a trail  is  established,  it’s  used  by  more 
riders  — exacerbating  the  erosion  prob- 
lem. Compacted  soil  also  makes  it  difficult 
for  plants  to  grow,  a big  concern  where 
roads  and  herbaceous  openings  are  sown 
with  food-producing  and  cover  plants. 

Anywhere,  Anytime 

“ATVs  know  no  season,”  Fagan  says. 
“They  ride  across  fields  and  cover  crops 
and  sharecroppers'  fields.  They  run  over 
plants  and  seedlings.  And  the  fact  that  they 
can  go  in  anywhere  at  any  time  of  the  year 
makes  them  difficult  to  catch.” 

Although  ATV  operators  tend  to  flee 
when  spotted,  wildlife  conservation  offic- 
ers are  able  to  apprehend  many  of  the 
violators.  As  an  example,  in  June  alone 
WCO  Dale  Hockenberry  in  Butler  County 
made  24  ATV  arrests. 

Game  Commission  officers  are  spend- 
ing an  increasing  amount  of  time  pursuing 
those  who  deface,  dump  and  illegally  ride 
on  game  lands  and  other  areas  open  to 
public  hunting.  Outdoor  recreational  users 
can  help;  if  you  see  someone  engaged  in 
destructive  activities  on  game  lands,  gather 
as  much  information  as  you  can  (descrip- 
tions and  vehicle  license  numbers)  and 
then  call  the  Commission  using  its  toll-free 
numbers. 


Commission  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the  agency’s  toll-free  800  numbers  to  contact  a wildlife 
conservation  officer.  Forthe  Northwest  Region,  call  (800)  533-6764;  Southwest, 
(800)  243-8519;  Northcentral,  (800)  422-7551;  Southcentral,  (800)  422-7554; 
Northeast,  (800)  228-0789;  and  Southeast  (800)  228-0791.  Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during  the  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours 
a day  at  other  times. 
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By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


WHEN  I WAS  A KID,  I believed 
everything  I read.  After  all,  I fig- 
ured, if  someone  was  smart  enough  to  write 
something  and  get  it  published,  then  it  had 
to  be  true.  In  fact,  it  was  by  reading  an  old 
magazine  article  my  Uncle  Clint  gave  me 
some  60  years  ago  that  I learned  how  to  hit 
rabbits  with  a shotgun. 

The  name  of  the  article  was  “Hit  ’em 
Where  They  Ain’t!”  and  with  it  was  a full- 
page  illustration  showing  a grizzled  old- 
timer  wheeling  around  with  one  of  those 
beautiful  old  side-by-side  doubles  to  take 
a poke  at  a cottontail  high-balling  for  safer 
places.  That  picture  burned  itself  in  my 
brain  as  I read  the  article. 

The  gist  of  the  article  was  that  a hunter 
didn’t  shoot  the  rabbit,  but  shot  where  the 
rabbit  was  going  to  be.  And  then  the  author 
went  on  to  explain  about  how  far  a rabbit 
would  run  in  the  length  of  time  it  took  the 
shot  to  get  to  wherever  the  rabbit  was 
going.  For  a kid  of  my  age,  this  was  heady 
stuff  that  ranked  several  notches  above 
what  we  read  in  school. 

Thus  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  rabbit 
season  — 1933. 1 wolfed  down  my  break- 
fast as  fast  as  Ma  would  allow  and  headed 
for  the  door  with  my  Sears-Roebuck  Ranger 
shotgun  in  one  hand  and  a handful  of  Big 
Red  paper  shotshells  in  the  other.  I had 
learned  how  to  hit  rabbits  with  a shotgun 
and  was  about  to  prove  it  to  the  world. 

Paul  Stevens  had  a bean  field  about  two 
miles  from  the  house,  and  for  some  reason 
that  year  he  had  not  harvested  the  beans. 
Maybe  he  was  just  late  getting  around  to  it, 
or  maybe  they  had  been  frosted  so  badly  in 
the  spring  he  felt  the  crop  wasn’t  worth 
harvesting.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  made 
for  about  20  acres  of  rabbit  heaven. 


ere 


THE  MAGAZINE  said  to  shoot  for  where  the 
rabbit  would  be  instead  of  where  it  was,  but 
it  took  old  Bart  Daskam  to  show  me  how. 


During  my  walk  up  the  old  dirt  road,  I 
visualized  a dozen  times  the  entire  sce- 
nario — the  streak  of  brown  darting  off  to 
my  left  or  right,  the  Ranger  snapping  to  my 
shoulder  as  my  eye  picked  out  the  spot 
where  the  rabbit  was  going  to  be,  and  the 
blast  that  tumbled  the  bunny  head  over 
heels.  With  any  kind  of  luck  at  all.  I’d  be 
home  for  lunch  carrying  my  limit  of  rabbits 
strung  on  a stick  over  my  shoulder. 

Other  hunters,  I imagined,  would  ask 
where  I hunted  and  I'd  proudly  explain  that 
it  wasn’t  necessarily  where  that  counted, 
but  what  a man  read  that  mattered. 

The  first  rabbit  bolted  from  under  my 
feet  less  than  30  seconds  after  I waded  into 
the  bean  field.  With  the  frost-withered 
bean  vines  sprawling  in  every  direction 
and  dead  weed  stalks  pushing  through  the 
open  places,  I got  but  brief  glimpses  of 
white  and  brown  as  it  skittered  toward  a 
large  thistle  stalk  some  30  yards  to  my 
right.  Without  hesitation  I swung  the  Ranger 
in  the  selected  direction  and  let  drive  with 
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a load  of  6s  that  cut  the  thistle  stalk  to 
shreds. 

But  the  rabbit  wasn’t  there. 

Missing  that  first  rabbit  didn’t  make  me 
feel  too  b?J  A fter  all,  I’d  missed  things 
before  when  1 hunted  with  the  little 
Remington  32  rimfire,  and  even  though  a 
load  of  shot  from  a full  choke  barrel  covers 
more  area  than  a tiny  bullet,  I’d  had  enough 
experience  to  know  I wasn’t  going  to  get 
every  rabbit  I shot  at.  Still,  I could’ve 
sworn  that  the  rabbit  was  going  to  be  at  the 
thistle  stalk  by  the  time  my  shot  got  there. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  near  the  far  edge 
of  the  bean  field,  I kicked  out  another 
rabbit.  This  one  headed  toward  a scrub 
pine,  and  this  time  I was  positive.  The 
Ranger  came  to  my  shoulder  in  a flash,  the 
hammer  eared  to  full  cock,  and  my  eye 
squinting  at  the  big  brass  bead  on  the  far 
end  of  the  barrel.  The  instant  the  bead 
covered  the  base  of  the  pine,  little  white 
splinters  appeared  in  a cloud. 

I was  dead  on,  but  the  rabbit  had  turned 
sharply  to  the  left  10  feet  earlier. 

In  the  back  of  my  mind,  a kernel  of 
doubt  swelled  into  being.  Had  I misread 
the  article?  Miss  Smith,  my  teacher,  had 
told  me  several  times  that  I read  too  fast 
and  didn’t  always  comprehend  what  I was 
reading.  Yet  I’d  read  the  article  all  the  way 
through  twice,  and  I’d  even  memorized  the 
critical  part. 

“Get  ahead  of  the  rabbit,”  the  author 
had  written.  “Shoot  where  the  rabbit  is 
going  to  be,  not  where  it  is.” 

1 couldn’t  have  written  it  any  plainer 
myself,  yet  twice  in  a row  1 had  done 
exactly  what  the  author  said  and  had  missed 
both  rabbits.  Maybe  it  was  my  fault.  Maybe 
I had  misjudged  where  the  rabbits  were 
going  to  be.  Maybe  instead  of  shooting  at 
the  spot  I’d  picked  out,  I should  . . . 

It  was  a sound  idea  almost  certain  to 
work.  And  as  I dropped  a fresh  shell  in  the 
chamber  and  snapped  the  barrel  shut,  I felt 
good  with  myself  that  I had  finally  found 
the  answer.  Either  the  author  hadn’t  ex- 
plained things  in  full  detail  or,  like  Miss 
Smith  said.  I'd  read  too  fast  and  missed  a 
point. 

At  any  rate,  I continued  along  the  edge 
of  the  field,  kicking  out  rabbits  here  and 


there  that  disappeared  too  fast  for  me  to 
sort  out  where  they  were  going  to  be.  Once, 
after  I’d  just  passed  a particularly  thick 
spot,  a ringneck  with  a tail  a yard  long  got 
up  behind  me  and  went  flashing  off  in  the 
bright  sunlight.  It  had  taken  me  so  by 
surprise  that  it  was  40  yards  away  by  the 
time  I let  the  shot  loose.  Besides,  I was  after 
rabbits. 

Finally,  near  the  end  of  the  bean  field, 
another  rabbit  bounced  out  and  streaked 
for  the  security  of  a nearby  brier  patch. 
This  time  I was  ready.  I swung  the  gun 
ahead  until  the  bead  covered  a dark  spot  at 
the  base  of  the  briers,  and  then  I jerked  it  10 
feet  back  and  off  to  the  right  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  Timothy  and  sod  erupted  in  a 
geyser  where  the  shot  struck,  and  at  the 
height  of  recoil  I got  a glimpse  of  the  rabbit 
as  it  disappeared  into  the  dark  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  briers. 

A lot  of  words  came  to  mind  right  then, 
words  I never  dared  use  at  home  for  fear  of 
getting  my  mouth  washed  out  with  soap. 
But  that  was  the  way  I felt  right  then, 
especially  about  the  author  who  had  writ- 
ten about  shooting  where  the  rabbit  was 
going  instead  of  where  it  was. 

When  one  stopped  and  reasoned  it  all 
out,  it  didn’t  make  any  sense  to  shoot 
where  something  wasn’t,  and  after  the 
third  time,  I wasn’t  about  to  try  it  again. 
Next  time  I would  shoot  where  the  rabbit 
was. 

Just  about  then  I heard  brush  snapping. 
It  was  Bart  Daskam  coming  through  the 
hedgerow  with  his  double-barrel  Baker 
hammer  gun  held  at  high  port.  One  glance 
at  his  game  pocket  told  me  he  hadn’t  been 
shooting  where  they  ain’t. 

“Hyar,  boy.” 

“’Lo,  Mr.  Daskam.” 

We  talked  for  a few  minutes  and  then 
agreed  to  spread  out  a bit  and  parallel  the 
length  of  the  bean  field.  Bart  didn't  men- 
tion it,  but  I was  sure  he  knew  I hadn’t  been 
doing  so  well,  and  though  I didn’t  care  for 
charity  in  the  hunting  field,  I was  feeling  a 
desperation  that  showed  all  over. 

We  started  out  40  yards  apart,  our  guns 
held  high  and  our  eyes  watching  ahead,  yet 
ever  conscious  of  our  partner  off  to  one 
side. 
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Bart  was  first.  The  rabbit  ran  almost 
straight  away,  and  then  about  40  yards  out 
made  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  right.  The  old 
Baker  belched  fire  and  smoke  from  the  left 
barrel  and  the  rabbit  flip-flopped  neat  as 
you  please.  Bart  looked  at  me  and  winked. 
“Nice  shot,  Mr.  Daskam.” 

The  old  man  gutted  the  rabbit  and  stuffed 
it  in  his  game  pocket.  He  broke  the  gun 
open,  removed  the  empty  and  dropped  one 
of  his  black  powder  handloads  into  the 
gaping  chamber. 

“You  gotta  shoot  at  ‘em  where  they 
ain’t,  boy.  You  gotta  get  ahead  of  'em.” 

I didn’t  say  a word,  but  went  back  to  my 
position  and  resumed  our  walk  through  the 
bean  field.  Old  Bart  had  obviously  read  the 
article  too,  and  probably  suspected  that  I 
had  read  it.  But  I wasn't  about  to  get  fooled 
again  no  matter  what  anyone  said.  Not 
even  Bart. 

It  wasn’t  five  minutes  later  when  an- 
other rabbit  darted  out  in  front  of  Bart,  only 
this  one  turned  left  and  went  across  my 
front.  Quick  as  greased  lightning  I flung 
the  Ranger  to  my  shoulder,  put  that  big 
brass  bead  on  the  rabbit  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  I saw  the  dirt  erupt  two  feet  behind 
and  knew  that  once  more  I’d  missed  clean 
as  all  outdoors. 

“You  got  to  get  ahead  of  ‘em,  boy.  You 
got  to  shoot  where  they  ain’t.” 

I knew  he  meant  well,  but  that  was 
hardly  what  I wanted  to  hear  just  then.  So 
I kept  my  mouth  shut  for  a minute  and  then 
finally  asked  him. 

“How  do  you  know  where 
the  rabbit’ s going  to  be?  When 
you  kick  a rabbit  out,  how  do 
you  know  where  it’s  going  to 
run  so  you  can  shoot  at  that 
spot  an’  have  the  shot  get 
there  at  the  same  time  the 
rabbit  does?” 

For  several  long  seconds 
Bart  Daskam  just  looked  at 
me  as  though  he  couldn't  quite 
believe  what  he  was  hearing. 

I SAW  the  dirt  erupt  two  feet 
behind  the  rabbit  and  knew 
that  once  more  I’d  missed  it  as 
clean  as  all  outdoors.  Bart  told 
me  to  get  ahead  of  ’em. 


He  started  to  say  something  and  I butted  in. 

“I  read  that  article,  too,  an’  the  man  said 
you  had  to  shoot  where  the  rabbit  was 
going  to  be,  not  where  it  was.  An’  I’ve  been 
doing  that  all  morning  an’  haven’t  hit  one 
yet.” 

The  two  weeks’  growth  of  whiskers 
pretty  well  hid  Bart’s  face,  but  I could  tell 
from  the  way  his  eyes  crinkled  up  at  the 
comers  that  he  was  laughing  inside.  He 
looked  at  his  feet  a few  seconds,  toed  a 
bean  vine  with  his  boot  and  then  finally 
looked  back  at  me. 

“Tell  you  what,”  he  said.  “The  next 
time  a rabbit  runs  across  in  front  of  you  like 
this  last  one,  you  just  put  that  front  sight 
right  on  his  nose  an’  then  move  it  ahead 
about  two  feet  as  you  pull  the  trigger.  If  the 
rabbit’s  going  straight  away,  you  put  that 
bead  on  his  tail  an’  then  lift  it  a bit  as  you 
pull  the  trigger.  That’s  shootin’  ’em  where 
they  ain’t!” 

Once  more  he  winked  as  we  took  our 
positions  and  started  on.  And  if  ever  a kid 
suddenly  witnessed  a sunburst  in  the  dead 
of  night,  it  was  me  at  that  moment  almost 
60  years  ago.  Oh,  I didn't  learn  it  all  at 
once;  that  takes  years  of  practice.  But  in 
those  few  words  within  a span  of  30  sec- 
onds, Bart  Daskam  pictured  the  theory  for 
me  so  that  now  I understood. 

We  went  on  hunting  the  bean  field  for 
another  hour,  and  during  that  time  I got  two 
rabbits  with  three  shots.  No  great  record, 
but  I had  finally  learned  to  hit  ’em  where 
they  ain’t. 
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Blowdown  Black  Bear 


Handguns  and  twisted  treetops  don  t make 
for  a typical  bear  hunt , but  for  one  group  of 
hardy  hunters  it's  the  only  way  to  go. 


HOW  MANY  YEARS  had  we  been 
doing  this?  I'd  lost  count.  While 
most  Pennsylvania  bear  hunters  head  for 
the  ridges  and  mountains,  we  don’t.  We 
hunt  them  like  rabbits  — in  the  thickest, 
most  impenetrable  clearcuts  we  can  find. 
And  we  hunt  them  with  handguns,  not 
rifles. 

For  some  time  the  composition  of  our 
hunting  group  had  remained  fairly  con- 
stant: myself.  Jack  Hirsch  (aka  J.R.),  Steve 
Weiser,  Jim  Weiser  (Steve’s  dad),  and 
Daryl  Kirsch.  But  the  1991  bear  season 
brought  us  two  new  additions : J . R. ’ s brother, 
Mike,  and  Mike’s  brother-in-law,  Chris 
Lunt.  While  Mike  and  Chris 
were  both  experienced  hunt-  By  Guy 
ers,  it  was  to  be  their  first  expe- 
rience in  trying  to  jump-shoot  black  bears. 

Even  though  we  had  yet  to  score  using 
our  self-abusive  method,  we  had  been 
close  — real  close.  One  year  a 300-pound 
bruin  was  killed  within  100  yards  of  me 
and  J.R.  We  were  working  the  clearcut 
when  a group  of  hunters  cut  a track  right  on 
the  edge  of  the  blowdowns.  They  followed 
the  tracks  in  the  snow  and  flushed  the  bear 
from  fallen  treetops  just  minutes  before  we 
would  have. 

Two  other  years  we  were  the  first  to  find 
tracks  in  the  freshly  fallen  snow.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  some  reason  neither  bear  holed 
up  in  the  maze  of  fallen  wood;  they  just 
kept  going  and  we  never  caught  up  with 
them. 

One  of  those  hunts  still  stands  out  as  one 
of  my  most  adrenaline-filled  hunting  mo- 
ments. Hot  on  a trail, visibility  was  limited 
to  at  best  10  yards,  the  hair  on  the  back  of 
my  neck  was  actually  standing  up  on  end. 
Another  year  we  got  a glimpse  of  a bear 


as  it  ran  across  a logging  road  in  front  of  us. 
Again,  close  but  no  chance  for  a shot. 

These  close  encounters  were  the  main 
topic  of  conversation  at  camp  the  day 
before  the  1991  opener.  We  wondered  if 
we'd  ever  break  this  “always  a brides- 
maid’’ cycle.  Chris,  however,  was  very 
confident.  Those  of  us  who  had  done  this  so 
many  times  before  initially  dismissed  his 
optimism  as  “rookie”  enthusiasm,  but  he 
was  sure  it  was  more  than  that. 

Several  nights  earlier  Chris  had  a dream 
in  which  Mike  was  involved  in  getting  a 
black  bear  on  opening  day.  The  details 
were  so  real  that  Chris  was  convinced  it 
was  more  a vision  than  a dream. 
Ridge  III  Although  we  scoffed  at  the 
idea,  everyone  went  to  bed  with 
a strangely  haunting  air  of  anticipation. 

Opening  day  broke  with  frigid  tempera- 
tures and  a howling,  gusting  wind.  With 
wind  chill  it  was  well  down  in  the  single 
digits.  Our  hunting  plan  was  quickly  agreed 
upon.  Chris  and  I would  spend  the  first 
couple  hours  working  the  logged  out  areas 
directly  behind  our  camp.  The  rest  of  our 
group  would  concentrate  on  an  immense 
clearcut  area  several  miles  away.  If  Chris 
and  I had  no  success,  we  would  join  them 
around  mid-morning. 

By  10  o’clock  I hadn't  seen  anything 
but  one  small  gray  squirrel.  1 finished 
working  my  way  up  the  ridge  and  rendez- 
voused with  Chris  on  top.  He  had  covered 
the  back  side  of  the  ridge  but  found  no  sign 
of  a black  bear.  We  decided  to  slowly  work 
our  way  back  down  to  camp. 

We  arrived  around  10:45,  and  as  we 
approached  the  back  door  Mike  rushed  out 
to  greet  us.  To  say  he  was  excited  is  an 
understatement.  We  could  make  out  that 
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he  and  J.R.  had  jumped  and  killed  a bear, 
that  it  had  taken  him  an  hour  and  a half  to 
walk  out  to  J.R.’s  Jeep,  and  that  J.R.  was 
still  with  the  bruin. 

At  this  point  things  really  began  to 
happen.  Steve,  Jim  and  Daryl  were  busy 
fashioning  a litter  out  of  pressure-treated 
2x4s  and  a strong  polyethylene  tarp.  Al- 
though it  was  intended  for  the  bear,  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that  we  may  have 
to  use  it  for  one  of  us  before  the  day  was 
over. 

In  Luck 

Mike,  Chris  and  I poured  over  the  topo 
maps  to  find  how  close  we  could  get  a 
vehicle  to  J.R.  and  the  bear.  We  were  in 
luck  — a state  forest  road  switch-backed 
past  the  far  end  of  the  huge  clearcut  in 
question.  Grabbing  the  litter,  a chain  saw 
and  a bag  full  of  sodas,  we  piled  into  the 
trucks. 

Although  it  took  only  20  minutes  it 
seemed  like  hours  until  we  reached  our 
destination.  Coming  to  a power-slide  stop, 
we  jumped  out.  The  first  man  to  speak  was 
Chris  and  his  words  sent  a chill  through 
everyone.  This  clearcut  (which  he  had 
never  seen  before)  was  strikingly  similar  to 
the  one  in  his  dream. 

We  started  down  the  logging  road  yell- 
ing for  J.R.  At  first  there  was  no  response. 
Finally,  from  the  bowels  of  that  twisted, 
tangled  500-acre  maze  came  J.R.’s  voice. 

In  the  excitement  nobody  remembered 


to  grab  a camera,  so  only  our  memories 
captured  the  scene  that  greeted  us  when  we 
got  to  J.R.  But  there  he  was,  calmly  perched 
on  top  of  a huge  treetop  amongst  a pile  of 
fallen  logs.  And  underneath  that  mess  lay 
a beautiful  black  bear. 

As  we  stood  there  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  get  the  bear  out,  J.R.  recounted  the 
details  of  the  hunt. 

He  and  Mike  had  been  working  the 
clearcut  for  only  about  half  an  hour  when 
J.R.  found  a set  of  tracks  coming  from  the 
forest  into  the  clearcut  ahead.  Then,  before 
he  even  had  a chance  to  call  Mike,  he  saw 
a pair  of  black  ears  sticking  out  above  a 
blowdown  about  40  yards  to  his  right. 
Mike  was  looking  in  another  direction,  so 
he  hadn’t  seen  them.  In  fact,  at  first  he 
thought  J.R.  was  kidding. 

The  set  of  ears  disappeared  as  quickly  as 
they  appeared.  J.R.  and  Mike  braced  them- 
selves for  the  limb  crashing  of  an  escaping 
black  bear,  but  nothing  happened.  No 
movement,  no  sound,  nothing.  Not  being 
known  for  the  virtue  of  patience,  J.R. 
announced  he  was  going  in  after  the  bear. 
Mike  agreed  to  stay  put  in  case  the  bear 
broke  when  J.R.  wasn’t  in  a position  for  a 
clear  shot. 

J.R.  started  in  toward  the  spot  where  he 
had  seen  the  ears.  With  every  branch- 
breaking step  he  expected  the  bear  to  bolt  — 
but  nothing  happened.  For  an  instant  he 
wondered  if  he  had  imagined  the  ears. 
After  all.  he  had  wanted  this  so  badly  for 
such  a long  time  that  maybe  he  was  just 
seeing  things. 

By  now  J.R.  had  closed  the  distance  to 
20  yards  and  still  no  sign  of  the  bear.  He 
began  to  get  a sick  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach.  What  if  the  bear  had  somehow 
managed  to  sneak  silently  away?  How 
would  he  find  the  animal  again  in  this 
twisted  maze?  Was  this  going  to  turn  out  to 
be  another  close  encounter  of  the  most 
frustrating  kind? 

Despite  the  gusting  wind  and  icy  tem- 
peratures, J.R.  realized  he  was  sweating. 

J.R.’S  TROPHY  was  a sow  with  a luxurious 
black  pelt.  It  tipped  the  scales  at  238  pounds, 
and  the  hide  squared  out  at  five  feet.  It  took 
only  about  an  hour  to  move  the  bear  out  of 
the  clearcut. 
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He  stopped  and  double-checked  his  Smith 
& Wesson  Model  29  Classic  Hunter  to 
make  sure  the  cylinder  was  still  stuffed 
with  his  44  Magnum  handloads.  Satisfied 
all  his  equipment  was  in  order,  he  contin- 
ued on. 

J.R.  was  within  1 0 yards  of  the  mentally 
marked  spot  when  he  caught  a quick 
glimpse  of  glistening  black  movement.  It 
was  the  bear.  J.R.  lost  the  movement  in  the 
tangled  treetops  so  he  inched  his  way 
forward.  By  now  the  adrenaline  had  kicked 
in.  J.R.  was  breathing  heavily  and  sweat 
dripped  down  the  sides  of  his  face. 

At  about  seven  yards  J.R.  saw  the  move- 
ment again.  At  this  point  he  could  make  out 
the  outline  of  the  whole  bear.  It  was  time. 
He  took  a two-handed  grip  on  his  44, 
steadied  the  sight  picture  as  best  he  could, 
and  squeezed  the  trigger. 

The  blast  of  the  first  shot  startled  Mike. 
He  instinctively  started  plowing  his  way 
toward  J.R.  Meanwhile,  J.R.  and  the  bear 
were  getting  ever  closer.  The  bear  didn’t 
seem  too  affected  by  the  first  shot,  but 
when  J.R.  fired  a second  time  things  began 
to  happen. 

The  bear  growled  and  started  up  through 
the  blowdown.  Branches  were  flying  ev- 
erywhere as  J.R.  touched  off  his  third  shot. 
Mike  arrived  a mere  five  yards  away  just  as 
the  bear  exploded  through  the  treetop.  A 
hastily  fired  joint  barrage  of  shots  ended 
the  drama  as  the  bear  crashed  down  through 
the  branches. 

When  J.R.  finished  the  story  there  was 
a strange  silence.  The  details  were  so  vivid 
that  our  entire  group  had  been  mesmerized 
by  the  tale.  Finally,  someone  mentioned 
that  we  had  a nice  size  black  bear  to  extract 
from  this  tangled  mess  of  discarded  hard- 
wood. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  strange  feeling  I got 
when  I looked  down  and  saw  J.R.’s  Penn- 
sylvania trophy  of  a lifetime  lying  three 
feet  beneath  our  perch.  The  years  of  brier- 
ripped  shins  and  dog-tired  muscles  seemed 
to  be  a distant  memory.  For  now,  the  only 
thing  that  mattered  was  savoring  the  in- 
credible satisfaction  of  the  moment. 


The  chain  saw  roared  to  life  and  brought 
me  back  to  my  senses.  Chris  was  cutting  a 
hole  through  the  blowdown  so  we  could 
reach  the  bear.  After  that  was  done,  we 
cleared  a corridor  through  the  larger 
branches  so  we  could  carry  out  the  litter. 
Until  J.R.  and  Chris  wrestled  the  bear  up 
through  the  opening,  we  really  hadn't  had 
a good  look  at  J.R.’s  trophy.  It  was  worth 
the  wait. 

It  was  a sow  with  a luxurious  pelt.  We 
guessed  the  weight  to  be  around  200  pounds, 
which  was  about  all  we  could  handle  if  we 
were  going  to  carry  this  critter  out.  Steve 
and  Daryl  spread  out  the  litter  and  we 
rolled  the  bear  onto  the  tarp.  We  formed  a 
two-line  human  chain  and  began  passing 
the  litter  toward  the  nearest  skidder  road. 
When  the  last  man  in  each  line  let  go  of  the 
handles,  he  would  run  up  to  the  front  to 
await  his  next  turn. 

Leapfroggin’ 

Using  this  leapfrog  method  we  had  the 
bear  out  to  the  skidder  road  in  about  20 
minutes.  After  a short  rest,  we  took  turns  at 
carrying  the  litter  on  our  shoulders.  All 
told,  it  took  only  about  an  hour  to  get  the 
bear  to  the  clearcut’s  entrance  gate.  But  by 
the  time  we  got  there,  our  legs  and  shoul- 
ders felt  like  Jello. 

The  trip  to  the  bear  check  station  was  an 
especially  satisfying  treat.  Every  year  we 
had  stopped  in  as  spectators,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  we  pulled  in  to  register  a 
trophy.  The  official  scales  certified  J.R.’s 
trophy  at  238  pounds.  Later,  at  the  taxider- 
mist, the  hide  squared  out  to  five  feet. 

Now  that  we  got  a black  bear  using  our 
“it  hurts  so  good”  method,  are  we  going  to 
try  a more  rational  approach?  Absolutely 
not.  J.R.’s  success  reaffirmed  that,  for  us, 
this  technique  is  much  more  exciting  and 
satisfying  than  any  other. 

So  if  you’re  hunting  Tioga  County  this 
year  and  you  come  across  a small  group  of 
scratched  and  bleeding  wild  boys  totin’ 
handguns,  don’t  be  concerned  — it’s  just 
us.  We’re  basically  harmless  and  would 
welcome  any  new  converts  to  the  fold. 
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For  25  years , at  a range  near  Williamsport , 
shooters  have  been  shooting  big  guns  at  long 
ranges  — 1,000  yards,  in  fact,  and  that's  . . . 


A Far  Piece 

By  Scott  T.  Harrold 


THE  200-GRAIN  Sierra  MatchKing 
bullet  whizzed  three  feet  over  my 
head,  poked  a 30-caliber  hole  through  the 
10  ring  and  then  slammed  to  a halt  in  the 
dirt  embankment  beyond.  I was  certainly 
grateful  for  the  concrete  wall  behind  me. 

Me  and  the  approximately  20  other 
people  making  up  the  pit  crew  at  The 
Original  Pennsylvania  1,000- Yard  Bench- 
rest  Club  were  standing  downrange  in  the 
area  referred  to  as  the  pits.  These  pits  can 
best  be  described  as  a ditch  100  feet  long, 
30  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  deep.  The  side  of 
the  ditch  closest  to  the  shooting  benches  is 
backed  with  old  concrete  bridge  cross 


members  stacked  one  atop  another  to  cre- 
ate a wall. 

When  the  actual  shooting  takes  place, 
the  people  in  the  pit  sit  with  their  backs 
against  this  wall,  protected  from  the  bullets 
flying  overhead.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
ditch  has  been  dozed  back  and  up  to  create 
the  bullet  backstop. 

Ten  target  frames  are  located  in  the  pit 
(one  for  each  of  the  10  corresponding 
benches).  On  each  target  frame  there  are 
two  targets.  One  target  is  used  only  for 
sighter  shots;  the  other  is  the  actual  record 
target.  The  target  frames  are  rigged  with  a 
cable  and  pulley  system  that  enables  the 


SHOOTING  AT  1,000  yards  isn’t  a job  for  typical  sporting  rifles  — the  benchresters  at 
Williamsport  use  highly  specialized  guns.  Many  of  the  cartridges  they  shoot  are  wildcats, 
but  some  factory  magnums  such  as  the  7mm  Remington,  300  Winchester  and  Weatherby, 
and  308  Norma  have  produced  good,  even  record,  scores. 
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targets  to  be  manually  raised  and  lowered. 
When  one  target  is  up  and  in  full  view  of 
the  shooter,  the  other  target  is  down  behind 
the  pit  wall,  hidden  from  view. 

The  pit  crew’s  job  is  to  operate  the 
target  frames,  mark  where  the  spotting 
shots  hit  on  the  spotter  target,  and  to  record 
the  placement  of  the  shots  on  the  record 
target. 

Spotter  shots  are  marked  with  multicol- 
ored six-inch  cardboard  disks.  Because  the 
shooter  is  so  far  away  from  the  target,  there 
is  no  way  — even  with  high  powered  op- 
tics — he  could  possibly  see  bullet  holes  in 
the  target.  Without  being  able  to  see  the 
bullet  holes,  the  shooter  would  have  no 
idea  where  his  bullets  were  striking  the 
target,  if  indeed  they  were  hitting  it  at  all. 
This  is  where  the  spotting  disks  come  into 
play. 

When  the  shooter  fires  at  the  spotter 
target,  it’s  hoped  that  at  least  one  of  the  two 
people  in  the  pits  assigned  to  watch  that 
particular  target  see  a bullet  hole  appear.  If 
so,  they  lower  the  target  and  place  the  blaze 
orange  spotting  disk  on  the  target  where 
the  bullet  hit.  They  then  raise  the  target. 
Now,  the  shooter  can  see  (with  the  aid  of 
high  powered  spotting  scopes)  exactly 
where  the  bullet  hit  the  target. 

The  blaze  orange  disk  is  always  used  to 
mark  the  most  recent  shot.  White  disks  are 
used  to  mark  preceding  shots  that  have 
landed  in  the  black  bullseye,  and  black 
disks  are  used  to  mark  any  shots  in  the 
white  portion  of  the  target.  Using  this 
system,  the  shooter  can  easily  see  where 
the  bullets  are  hitting,  and  then  make  any 
necessary  sight  adjustments. 

Sometimes  a shooter  will  completely 
miss  the  target.  When  that  happens,  the  pit 
crew  looks  for  bullets  hitting  the  backstop 
high  or  wide  and  listens  for  bullets  that  are 
hitting  low. 

When  they’ve  determined  where  the 
shots  are  hitting,  they  tell  the  pit  boss;  he 
then  relays  the  information  via  intercom  to 
the  range  officer  at  the  other  end  of  the 

THE  PITS  house  the  targets  and  provide 
protection  forthe  folks  who  mark  the  targets. 
The  back  of  the  pit  is  shored  with  concrete 
cross  members;  behind  the  pits  is  a mound 
of  earth  that  serves  as  a backstop. 


range.  The  range  officer  then  tells  the 
shooter  in  what  direction  his  shots  are 
going. 

The  shooters  are  allowed  to  fire  as  many 
spotting  shots  as  they  want  during  a six- 
minute  time  period  at  the  start  of  each 
relay.  Each  shot  is  individually  spotted.  At 
the  end  of  the  six  minutes,  the  spotting 
targets  are  lowered  and  the  record  targets 
are  raised.  The  shooters  then  have  10  min- 
utes to  fire  10  shots  at  their  record  targets. 
Of  course,  none  of  these  shots  are  spotted. 
At  the  end  of  the  10  minutes,  the  cease-fire 
command  is  given  by  the  range  officer. 

The  targets  are  lowered  and  removed 
from  the  target  frames  and  taken  to  be 
scored.  The  shooters  do  not  get  to  see  their 
targets  until  after  they  have  been  scored. 
Two  winners  are  declared  from  each  indi- 
vidual relay:  the  shooter  with  the  smallest 
group  size  and  the  one  with  the  highest 
numerical  score.  At  the  end  of  all  the 
relays,  two  shoot-offs  are  conducted  to 
determine  the  overall  winners  for  both 
group  and  score. 

At  the  shooting  end  of  the  range,  there 
are  1 0 covered  concrete  benchrests,  a range 
officer’s  shack,  a target  scoring  shed,  a 
concession  stand  and  a parking/camping 
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area.  And,  if  everything  turns  out  as  planned, 
there  will  soon  be  a new  clubhouse  at  the 
range  as  well. 

The  Williamsport  range  is  one  of  only  a 
handful  of  1,000-yard  ranges  in  the  world. 
Actually,  the  range  is  more  than  1,000 
yards  long.  Back  in  1975,  when  it  was 
being  expanded  from  the  original  five 
benches  and  targets  to  the  current  10,  there 
apparently  wasn’t  enough  room  in  the  old 
pit  area  to  accommodate  10  target  frames. 
So,  the  club  members  built  a completely 
new  pit  behind  the  old  one.  The  measured 
distance  between  the  new  benches  and 
targets  is  now  1,022  yards.  One  unforeseen 
advantage  that  came  with  this  odd  distance 
is  that  no  one  shooting  at  the  Original 
Pennsylvania  1,000  Yard  Benchrest  Club 
can  be  accused  of  shooting  a short  1,000 
yards. 

Expanding  the  number  of  benches  from 
five  to  10  isn’t  the  only  improvement  to  the 
range.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  no 
real  range  at  all,  just  a bunch  of  good  old 
boys  shooting  informally  from  one  hillside 
to  the  other.  That’s  really  how  this  whole 
business  of  long-range  target  shooting  got 
started  in  the  first  place. 

Back  even  farther,  in  the  late  1 950s,  two 
renowned  Pennsylvania  gunsmiths  were 
building  specialized  long-range  deer  and 
groundhog  rifles.  Most  of  the  rifles  these 
two  men  built  were  chambered  for  flat 
shooting  high  velocity  wildcat  cartridges 
that  they  had  designed.  A1  Hoyer  of 
Lewistown,  now  deceased,  created  and 


developed  the  6.5-300  Weatherby  and  built 
many  rifles  in  this  caliber.  Howard  Wolfe 
of  Mifflinburg,  very  much  alive  and  still 
building  rifles,  created  and  developed  the 
7mm-300  Weatherby  and  also  the  30-378 
Weatherby. 

These  two  gunsmiths  were  selling  most 
of  their  rifles  to  a small  group  of  long-range 
hunters  from  the  Williamsport  area.  Most 
of  these  hunters  knew  one  another,  and, 
being  competitive  red-blooded  Americans, 
it  was  inevitable  that  they  would  some- 
times argue  over  whose  rifle  and  handloads 
were  the  best.  These  friendly  (and  some- 
times not  so  friendly)  discussions  went  on 
for  quite  a few  years  until  1966,  when 
someone  got  fed  up  and  decided  they  ought 
to  have  a shooting  match  to  prove  once  and 
for  all  whose  equipment  was  the  best. 

Everyone  agreed  this  was  a grand  idea, 
and  one  of  the  fellows  knew  a farmer  who 
had  some  remote  land  north  of  Williams- 
port. He  got  permission  to  hold  the  shoot- 
ing match  there. 

At  that  first  match,  the  shooters  sat  on 
one  hill  and  shot  across  the  valley  into  the 
other  hill.  There  were  no  standardized 
targets  or  fancy  benchrests.  Most  of  the 
shooters  shot  from  homemade  improvised 
rests.  Others  just  flopped  down  on  the 
ground,  rested  their  gun  across  some  sand- 
bags and  blazed  away. 

Naturally,  everyone  decided  they  would 
have  to  come  back  and  have  at  it  again. 
Which  they  did.  And,  not  surprisingly, 
they  had  just  as  much  or  more  fun  the 
second  and  third  time  as  they'd  had  the 
first.  At  the  fourth  and  final  match  held  in 
the  farmer’s  field,  there  were  more  than  30 
competing  shooters,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  things  slowing  down  at  all.  Obviously, 
it  was  time  to  build  a range. 

One  of  the  shooters  who  had  partici- 
pated in  those  first  four  matches  was  Boydell 
Theiss.  Boydell  worked  at  U.S.  Steel  in 
Williamsport  with  another  man.  Gene 
Plants.  One  day  Boydell  mentioned  to 

THE  PIT  CREW  marks  the  target  with  colored 
disks,  allowing  the  shooters  to  see  the 
location  of  their  shots.  Blaze  orange  disks 
mark  the  most  recent  shot,  white  is  used  for 
preceding  rounds,  and  black  marks  shots  in 
the  white  part  of  the  target. 
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Gene  that  he  and  a bunch  of  other  shooters 
were  looking  for  some  land  to  build  a 
1,000-yard  shooting  range  on.  Gene  said, 
“I’ve  got  some  land  out  at  my  place  that 
would  be  perfect  for  a range,”  and  the  rest, 
as  they  say,  is  history. 

In  the  fall  of  1967,  The  Original  Penn- 
sylvania 1,000-Yard  Benchrest  Club,  Inc. 
was  formed.  The  club  leased  the  land  for 
the  range  from  Gene  Plants;  then,  with 
money  donated  by  club  members,  range 
construction  began.  From  those  30  or  so 
original  shooters  the  club  has  grown  to  its 
present  day  membership  of  more  than  1 30. 
A typical  Sunday  shooting  match  usually 
draws  70  to  80  shooters  from  both  near  and 
far.  Men,  women  and  juniors  regularly 
compete  side  by  side,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  the  women  and  juniors  to 
outshoot  the  men. 

The  matches  are  not  limited  to  mem- 
bers. Walk-in  shooters  are  welcome  as 
long  as  they  are  there  to  register  for  the 
match  at  least  15  minutes  before  the  first 
relay  begins.  (The  first  relay  always  starts 
at  9 a.m.)  Walk-in  shooters  must  also  pay 
a $ 14  entry  fee,  slightly  higher  than  the  $ 1 0 
charged  club  members.  Entry  fees  cover 
the  cost  of  range  maintenance,  targets  and 
the  small  cash  prizes  awarded  to  match 
winners. 

A first-time  visitor  to  the  1,000-yard 
range  will  probably  find  the  array  of  spe- 
cialized guns  and  shooting  equipment 
somewhat  bewildering.  Most  of  the  rifles 
used  at  the  club  weigh  at  least  30  pounds, 
and  some  of  the  big  guns  tip  the  scales  at 
better  than  70  pounds.  Almost  all  of  these 
guns  sport  long,  large  diameter  stainless 
steel  match  grade  barrels  from  renowned 
barrel  manufacturers  such  as  Hart,  Shilen, 
Obermeyer  and  Lilja. 

Ordinarily,  these  barrels  are  not  ta- 
pered, and  they  average  from  30  to  36 
inches  in  length  and  from  1.35  to  1.45 
inches  in  diameter.  Also,  most  of  these  big 
barrels  are  precision  chambered  for  exotic 
fire-breathing  wildcat  cartridges  such  as 
the  284  Baer,  308  Baer,  7mm-300 
Weatherby,  30-378  Weatherby  and  the 
recently  developed  338-378  Weatherby. 

Surprisingly,  most  of  the  stocks  used  on 
the  1 ,000-yard  benchrest  rifles  are  made  of 


For  More  Info 

For  additional  information  on  The 
Original  Pennsylvania  1,000-yard 
Benchrest  Club,  contact  Bruce  Baer, 
club  president,  R.D.  1,  Box  116, 
Newburg,  PA,  or  Sarah  Morgan,  club 
secretary,  1222  W.  Fourth  St., 
Williamsport,  PA  17701. 

The  range  is  located  on  a moun- 
taintop  approximately  24  miles  north 
of  Williamsport.  Take  Route  15  north 
out  of  Williamsport  until  you  come 
to  the  Route  14  junction  at  Trout 
Run.  Follow  Route  14  north  to  the 
town  of  Bodines.  Cross  the  bridge  at 
Bodines  and  bear  to  the  left  for  six 
miles. 


laminated  wood,  not  the  synthetics  fa- 
vored by  the  short-range  benchrest  crowd. 
Until  fairly  recently  there  were  few  syn- 
thetic stocks  designed  for  the  massive  cus- 
tom actions  and  barrel  bedding  block  sys- 
tems used  by  most  of  the  club’s  shooters. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  the  shooters  at 
the  1 ,000-yard  club  is  their  choice  of  scopes. 
Until  very  recently  almost  all  of  the  com- 
petitors used  the  long,  externally  adjusted 
target  scopes  made  by  Unertl  and  Fyman. 

In  the  last  few  years  some  of  the  shoot- 
ers have  begun  using  internally  adjusted 
models  such  as  Feupold’s  Ultra  and  Mark 
4 military  scopes.  The  most  popular  scope 
power  used  at  the  range  is  either  20x  or 
24x,  with  some  shooters  using  scopes  as 
low  as  16x  and  some  as  high  as  50x. 

The  current  club  record  (which  is  also  a 
world  record)  is  a remarkable  4.375  inch 
10-shot  group  fired  by  Earl  Chronister  in 
July  of  1987.  When  setting  this  record, 
Chronister  used  a 250-grain  Sierra 
MatchKing  bullet  in  a 30-378  Weatherby 
rifle  built  by  Howard  Wolfe. 

The  best,  and  perhaps  only,  way  this 
fantastic  accomplishment  can  be  put  into 
perspective  is  to  go  to  the  range,  sit  at  a 
bench  and  stare  downrange  at  the  4x6-foot 
targets  — barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
When  you’ve  done  that,  you’ll  start  to 
appreciate  just  how  far  1 ,000  yards  really 
is. 
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A Talk  on  Woodcock 

The  American  woodcock  is  on  the  ropes , and 
times  will  continue  to  be  hard  for  this  misplaced 
shorebird  as  its  special  habitat  disappears. 

By  D.  L.  Burkhart 

WE’VE  GOT  A PROBLEM.  According  to  the  authorities, 
woodcock  are  in  trouble.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  here  in 
the  East  they’ve  been  reducing  both  daily  bag  limits  and  season 
length.  Habitat  loss,  an  all  too  familiar  nemesis,  gets  cited  most 
often  as  the  cause  for  the  waning  numbers. 

The  sad  part  is  that  with  the  population  of  large,  gaudy 
pheasants  in  decline,  who’s  going  to  care  about  woodcock? 
They’re  a relatively  obscure  species  anyway,  retiring  in  nature 
and  camouflaged  to  the  point  of  being  nearly  invisible.  Indeed, 
many  hunting  license  buyers  may  not  even  know  what  one  looks 
like.  Or  where  to  find  any  when  afield. 

To  a select  group  of  dedicated  upland  enthusiasts,  however, 
the  woodcock  represents  the  finest  autumn  gunning  available 
anywhere,  and  thus  is  held  in  high  esteem.  Springtime  birders, 
likewise,  look  forward  to  meeting  this  species  on  the  courtship 
grounds  to  witness  a spectacular  aerial  display. 

To  those  individuals  boasting  a heritage  more  Yankee  than 
mine,  bird  hunting  probably  means  hillsides  where  second- 
growth  aspen  and  birch  grow  in  profusion.  Or  thick  alder  or 
willow  bottoms. 

In  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  where  I grew  up,  we  didn’t  have 
places  like  that.  There  were  cornfields  and  ringnecks.  Rabbits 
hung  out  in  the  brushy  spots,  and  every  once  in  a while  somebody 
would  bump  into  a covey  of  bobwhite  quail.  Woodcock,  in  such 
habitat,  were  scarce.  I don't  remember  any  of  us  ever  shooting 
one.  Or  at  any,  for  that  matter.  To  go  a whole  season  without 
seeing  one  was  not  uncommon. 

Years  later,  during  my  years  as  a licensed  taxidermist,  I got  to 
work  with  a number  of  woodcock  firsthand.  Each  year  a few 
hunters  would  get  lucky  and  bring  in  a couple,  convinced  they’d 
bagged  something  at  least  as  rare  as  a unicorn.  I quickly  got  to 
know  what  woodcock  looked  like,  inside  and  out. 

In  1977  an  opportunity  came  my  way  that  corrected  my 
ignorance  regarding  the  species.  A close  friend  was  involved  in 
research  for  a master’s  thesis  and  needed  some  help  in  the  field. 
At  the  time  my  life-style  was  free  and  unencumbered,  so  I took 
him  up  on  his  invitation  to  get  involved. 

The  research  was  conducted  in  the  Ohio  valley  region  of  West 
Virginia  and  spanned  two  years.  Starting  each  year,  in  late 
February  when  the  earliest  migrants  arrived,  we  would  actively 
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engage  ourselves  with  capturing  and  band- 
ing as  many  woodcock  as  we  could  get  our 
hands  on.  This  accomplished,  we  would 
monitor  the  activities  of  those  birds  al- 
ready banded  while  catching  any  new  ar- 
rivals moving  into  the  study  site. 

After  a couple  of  months  of  this,  I found 
myself  developing  a real  feel  for  some  of 
the  habits  exhibited  by  the  birds.  And  not 
all  of  the  data  was  of  a technical  nature.  I 
learned  where  we  would  find  and  flush 
during  the  daytime  feeding  hours,  how 
they  negotiated  vegetation,  and  other  be- 
havioral traits  useful  to  hunters. 

So,  for  those  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  finding  a bird  or  two  this  fall, 
let  me  give  you  a condensed  run- 
down of  some  helpful  informa- 
tion. 

As  I mentioned,  wood 
cock  are  migratory.  The 
Gulf  Coast  to  the  south, 
the  middle  latitudes  of 
Canada  to  the  north,  and 
eastward  from  just  west 
of  the  Mississippi  encom- 
pass their  breeding  and  win- 
tering range.  Pennsylvania 
plays  host  to  a lot  of 
woodcock. 

Physically  speaking, 
the  woodcock  is  a quail- 
size  bird  with  a long  bill, 
built  along  the  lines  of  a 
sandpiper  or  dowitcher.  The  females  are  a 
little  larger  and  heavier  than  the  males, 
with  a good  one  going  about  eight  ounces. 
The  sexes  are  similarly  colored.  An  inter- 
esting sidelight  is  that  females  tend  to  sit 
tighter  and  allow  for  a closer  approach  than 
do  the  smaller,  faster  Hying  males.  Under- 
standably, hunters’  kills  more  often  than 
not  substantiate  this. 

Woodcock  feed  on  invertebrates,  pri- 
marily earthworms,  and  to  maintain  tip- 
top condition  a healthy  bird  will  consume 
its  own  weight  in  worms  daily.  A good 
covert  will  reflect  the  availability  of  food 
as  well  as  the  patronage  of  woodcock  by 
the  abundance  of  chalking  or  splashing 
that  the  birds  produce  as  they  feed  and 
move  about. 

Rain,  heavy  dew  or  frost  can  make  these 


WOODCOCK  move  through  the  state 
in  late  October  and  early  November, 
and  when  the  “flight  birds”  are  in  the 
shooting  can  be  fast  and  furious. 


droppings  disappear  quickly,  but  in  dry 
weather  the  sign  will  last  for  several  days. 
If  you  see  plenty  of  this  evidence  but  aren’t 
finding  many  birds,  you’ve  probably  just 
missed  a flight. 

But  if  you  try  gunning  the  cover  again  a 
day  or  two  later,  more  migrants  might  have 
moved  in.  This  is  assuming  that  freezing 
temperatures  haven't  pushed  all  the  birds 
through. 

Good  woodcock  cover  lasts  about  20 
years.  Traditional  plant  species  to  look  for 
include  aspen,  alder,  locust,  hawthorn  and 
birch.  However,  the  critical  factors  are 
the  abundance  of  earthworms  and  the 
age  and  density  of  the 
vegetation,  rather  than 
any  particular  plant  spe- 
cies. Ground  cover 
should  let  the  birds  move 
about  relatively  unob- 
structed. 

An  excellent  example  of 
such  cover  would  be  a haw- 
thorn stand.  These  trees  are 
often  times  pioneers,  re- 
claiming unused  fields 
and  clearings.  In  such  a 
setting  they’re  apt  to  be 
surrounded  by  golden- 
rod  and  other  weedy 
growth  For  the  wood- 
cock this  is  excellent 
habitat:  the  leaf  litter 
decaying  under  the  trees  provides  for  high 
populations  of  earthworms,  while  the  dense 
canopy  of  branches  shades  out  most  of  the 
grass  and  weed  growth  — making  move- 
ment easy. 

Thus,  they  have  protection  from  avian 
predators,  as  the  crown  of  thorny  tree  limbs 
constitutes  an  effective  overhead  shield, 
and  when  terrestrial  danger  threatens  or 
my  Brittany’s  collar  bell  starts  to  sound  too 
loud,  they  simply  shuffle  into  the  heavy 
adjacent  weed  growth  and  let  immobility 
and  natural  camouflage  take  over. 

Even  if  forced  to  fly,  they  still  have  the 
cards  somewhat  in  their  favor  as  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  flush  out  the  opposite 
side,  keeping  the  tree  between  themselves 
and  the  trouble. 

Obviously,  it  is  better  to  hunt  such  cover 
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using  two  gunners  so  that  all  the  bases  can 
be  covered. 

Flushed  woodcock  don’t  usually  fly  far, 
at  least  the  first  time  around.  Often  they 
will  come  down  within  sight.  On  subse- 
quent rises  they  may  and  probably  will  go 
farther.  Although  woodcock  are  known  for 
waiting  until  the  last  second  before  taking 
wing,  once  they  have  flown  it  usually  takes 
20  minutes  to  a half-hour  before  they  are 
calm  enough  for  another  close  approach. 

During  migration,  both  early  and  late  in 
the  day,  woodcock  are  uncharacteristi- 
cally jumpy,  too,  probably  because  they’ve 
either  just  flown  in  or  are  gearing  up  to 


leave.  If  you  are  working  a young  dog,  it 
makes  sense  to  avoid  such  situations,  opt- 
ing instead  for  new  finds  where  the  puppy 
can  establish  his  points  on  settled  birds  that 
aren’t  going  to  flush  wildly. 

The  last  statement  should  make  it  obvi- 
ous that  I favor  pointing  dogs  for  wood- 
cock. I believe  it’s  a shame  to  use  a flushing 
dog  on  any  bird  that  holds  so  well  for  a 
point. 

If  you  have  ever  felt  the  exhilaration 
and  intense  anticipation  of  walking  in  to  do 
your  own  chasing  while  the  dog  is  stylishly 
telling  you  “There’s  a bird  in  here,”  you 
know  what  I mean.  Either  way,  though,  it’s 


Fun  Games 

Let’s  Talk  Turkey 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Find  the  four  statements  that  are  false.  Place  the  number  and  correction  at  the 

bottom. 

1.  If  you  are  an  inexperienced  turkey  hunter,  the  best  way  to  learn  is  by  hunting 
alone  and  learning  from  your  mistakes. 

2.  You  are  in  no  real  danger  if  you  choose  to  change  the  location  of  your  calling 
position  while  hunting  with  others. 

3.  Beards  are  located  in  the  breast  area  and  are  red. 

4.  Wind  direction  isn’t  too  important  in  the  fall  turkey  season  because  the  turkey’s 
sense  of  smell  is  poor. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  totally  concealed  to  be  a successful  turkey  hunter. 

6.  Turkeys  have  excellent  vision  and  can  detect  a hunter's  movements  very' 
quickly. 

7.  The  best  way  to  alert  other  hunters  walking  into  view  is  to  wave  your  arms. 

8.  Hunters  should  assume  every  sound  and  movement  they  hear  or  see  to  be  that 
of  another  hunter. 

9.  Stalking  is  a very  dangerous  and  illegal  way  to  hunt  turkeys. 

10.  Wearing  fluorescent  orange  is  one  way  to  be  safe. 

Those  false  are:  Corrections: 


answers  on  p.  64 
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a foregone  conclusion  that  a dog  is  neces- 
sary. 

One  can  make  a believable  case  for 
grouse  hunting  solo,  but  to  try  it  on  wood- 
cock is  a joke.  Without  question  you'll 
walk  past  just  about  every  bird  in  the 
covert.  They  sit  that  tightly.  Plus,  if  you 
should  happen  to  get  lucky  and  knock  one 
down,  they  can  be  devilishly  hard  to  find 
without  the  help  of  a sensitive  nose. 

No  woodcock  article  would  be  com- 
plete without  reference  to  the  spring  court- 
ship display  of  the  male.  Depending  on 
location  and  general  weather  patterns,  the 
dates  for  northbound  travelers  to  arrive 
may  vary,  but  in  lower  Pennsylvania  I 
usually  hear  my  first  birds  about  the  second 
week  of  March. 

Look  for  displaying  males  in  the  same 
areas  you  would  expect  them  to  be  using  in 
the  autumn  season,  as  their  food  and  cover 
requirements  are  the  same.  Morning  and 
evening,  specifically  at  dawn  and  dusk,  are 
the  proper  times  to  listen. 

The  call  is  a nasal  insect-like  “peent”  or 
bleat.  It  is  given  while  the  bird  is  aground 
on  his  display  area,  or  singing  ground,  and 
is  usually  preceded  by  a liquid  gurgle, 
although  one  has  to  be  close  to  hear  that. 
Repeatedly  throughout  the  interim  of  dis- 
play, the  male  will  make  flights,  launching 
himself  with  wings  twittering  into  an  up- 
ward spiral  which  reaches  several  hundred 
feet  in  altitude. 

This  serves  to  attract  females  from  a 
greater  distance  than  would  be  likely  using 
the  ground  display  alone  because  topogra- 
phy and  vegetation  can  be  limiting  factors. 
Lasting  about  a minute,  this  (light  culmi- 
nates in  a wonderful  warbling  song  and  a 
side-slipping  fall  back  to  the  singing  ground. 

Dependi  ng  on  the  n umber  of  other  males 
in  the  area,  the  weather  and  the  phase  of  the 
moon,  the  display  period  may  end  at  dark 
or  continue  sporadically  into  the  nighttime 
hours.  This  whole  scenario  is  repeated  at 
dawn  when  the  light  intensity  reaches  the 
required  .05  footcandles. 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  this  phe- 
nomenon, here  are  a few  tips.  First,  dress  in 
clothing  that  is  neutral  in  tone  and  color. 
Well-worn  or  laundered  material  that 
doesn’t  scratch  loudly  against  briers  and 


other  cover  is  usually  the  best  choice. 
When  moving  toward  the  singing  ground, 
don’t  try  to  approach  too  closely  while  the 
bird  is  on  the  ground. 

One  thing  I’ve  learned  after  watching 
countless  display  sequences  is  that  once 
the  bird  is  airborne  you  can  move  about 
freely. 

However,  once  he  begins  to  descend 
you’d  better  be  stationary  and  concealed. 
At  this  point  he  is  looking  to  relocate  his 
landing  spot,  to  see  any  females  that  might 
have  been  attracted  and  probably  for  any 
predators  or  other  danger.  If  you  are  visible 
now,  the  male  will  most  likely  move  to  a 
secondary  location  from  which  to  perform. 

If  caution  is  used,  you  may  wind  up  with 
a front  row  seat  to  watch  his  song  and  dance 
routine.  The  key  is  to  make  good  use  of  the 
time  that  the  bird  is  aloft  to  relocate  your- 
self. And  remember,  when  you  hear  that 
beautiful  warbling  song  you  had  better  be 
in  the  process  of  getting  yourself  hidden,  as 
you  do  not  have  much  time  left.  1 recall 
times,  when  vegetation  was  accommodat- 
ing, that  I enjoyed  observing  from  as  little 
as  two  yards.  Where  cover  is  sparse,  more 
discretion  will  be  needed. 

Now  that  you  have  read  this  piece,  what 
happens  if  you  are  still  unconcerned  about 
woodcock?  An  encounter  with  a couple 
birds  probably  won’t  make  you  a birder  or 
turn  you  into  a woodcock  hunter. 

But  if  you  are  at  all  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  wildlife,  think  of  it  like  this.  If 
habitat  loss  is  causing  the  falling  num- 
bers — and  woodcock  are  lovers  of  brushy 
overgrown  fields  and  clearings  — when 
you  lose  the  woodcock  habitat  you  also 
lose  the  ruffed  grouse,  the  nesting  turkey 
hen  and  the  browsing  whitetail  that  the 
area  supported.  Plus  a host  of  songbirds  as 
well. 

As  you  know,  here  in  Pennsylvania  it  is 
the  hunter  who  pays  the  bills  for  most 
wildlife  programs.  Most  hunting  license 
buyers  want  their  dollars  to  go  toward  a 
familiar,  visible  cause.  But  when  you  think 
about  a single  type  of  habitat  that  so  many 
wildlife  species  call  home,  there  is  a reason 
for  everyone  to  become  involved.  When 
each  of  us  does  what  he  can,  we  will  all  be 
the  richer  for  the  effort. 
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Keeping  Tabs 
on  Doves  and  Woodcock 

Duane  R.  Diefenbach 

PGC  Biometrician 

DON’T  BE  SURPRISED  if  early  some 
morning  or  around  dusk  some 
evening  in  April  and  May,  you  find  a 
wildlife  conservation  officer  stopped  on 
the  side  of  the  road.  Don’t  worry,  it’s  not 
that  his  car  is  broken  down.  He’s  probably 
listening  for  American  woodcock  or  mourn- 
ing doves. 

Each  year,  WCOs  record  the  number  of 
doves  and  woodcock  seen  and  heard  on 
established  survey  routes.  These  surveys 
allow  the  Game  Commission  to  monitor 
changes  in  woodcock  and  dove  popula- 
tions. 

Monitoring  Pennsylvania’s  migratory 
game  bird  populations  is  a cooperative 
effort  by  the  Game  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  responsible  for  man- 
aging migratory  birds  according  to  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of  1918. 


DOVE  NUMBERS  have  remained  good  in  the  past  few  decades,  and  have,  in  fact,  slightly 
increased  throughout  the  East.  This  graph  charts  breeding  population  indices  based  on 
call  counts;  an  index  is  used  to  look  at  trends,  not  specific  population  numbers. 


The  treaty  involves  Canada,  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  and  protects  birds  that 
migrate  across  the  national,  state  and  pro- 
vincial borders  of  these  countries.  This 
treaty  saved  the  wood  duck  from  extinc- 
tion and,  in  a broader  sense,  established 
scientific  management  for  all  our  migra- 
tory game  birds. 

Sportsmen  annually  harvest  more  than 
a million  doves  in  Pennsylvania.  In  North 
America,  the  fall  population  of  doves  is 
estimated  at  475  million  birds,  of  which 
hunters  harvest  about  45  million. 

Every  wildlife  agency  in  the  lower  48 
states  conducts  roadside  counts  of  the  num- 
ber of  doves  heard  calling.  These  roadside 
call-counts  provide  information  used  to  set 
season  lengths  and  bag  limits. 

Since  1966,  there  has  been  a slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  mourning  doves 
heard  on  Pennsylvania  survey  routes.  Across 
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the  eastern  United  States  dove  populations 
have  changed  little  or  increased,  but  west- 
ern states  have  observed  a decline.  The 
causes  of  this  decline  are  puzzling  because 
doves  generally  benefit  from  human-caused 
changes  to  the  environment.  Studies  are 
investigating  possible  causes. 

Counting  woodcock  is  more  difficult 
because  of  their  small  size  and  preference 
for  densely  vegetated  habitat.  However,  a 
wing-collection  survey  and  a singing- 
ground  survey  help  biologists  monitor  the 
population. 

Each  year,  a sample  of  hunters  is  re- 
quested to  submit  one  wing  from  each 
woodcock  they  bag.  These  wings  provide 
information  on  hunter  success  and  the  pro- 
portion of  young  in  the  population.  The 
singing-ground  survey  counts  the  number 
of  singing  males  heard  on  established  routes 
and  provides  an  index  to  the  number  of 
birds  in  the  breeding  population. 

Hunters  harvested  more  than  50,000 
woodcock  in  Pennsylvania  last  year.  The 
ratio  of  immature  woodcock  to  adult  fe- 
males in  the  1991  harvest  (1.8:1)  was 
similar  to  the  1963-91  average  (1.5:1). 
This  indicates  the  productivity  of  the  popu- 
lation last  year  was  normal. 

However,  the  long-term  trend  from  the 
singing-ground  survey  in  the  eastern  United 


States  indicates  a 38  percent  decline  since 
1968,  and  a 66  percent  decline  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  fact,  this  year’s  breeding  popula- 
tion index  for  Pennsylvania  was  the  lowest 
on  record. 

Many  factors  are  probably  contributing 
to  this  long-term  decline,  but  changes  in 
land-use  patterns  are  probably  having  the 
greatest  effect.  Woodcock  require  specific 
habitat  types  for  breeding,  nesting  and 
roosting.  These  habitats  exist  for  only  a 
few  years  before  vegetation  changes  make 
them  unsuitable.  As  more  land  remains 
forested  or  becomes  developed  for  human 
use,  there  is  less  land  suitable  for  wood- 
cock. Proper  management  of  forests  on 
public  and  private  lands  is  needed  to  main- 
tain suitable  habitat  for  woodcock. 

The  Game  Commission  is  concerned 
about  the  woodcock  and  will  closely  moni- 
tor harvest  and  population  trends.  Since 
1983,  in  hopes  of  reversing  this  decline,  the 
Game  Commission  has  shortened  season 
lengths  and  decreased  bag  limits  to  reduce 
harvest.  In  fact,  Pennsylvania’s  harvest 
has  declined  86  percent  since  1971. 

Counting  woodcock  and  mourning 
doves  may  seem  to  be  an  unusual  way  for 
WCOs  to  spend  their  time,  but  this  infor- 
mation is  important  for  managing  our  small- 
est migratory  game  birds. 


WOODCOCK,  unlike  doves,  have  not  fared  well  over  the  past  few  decades.  The  decline 
is  mostly  a function  of  loss  of  habitat  for  the  timberdoodle.  Seasons  and  bag  limits  have 
been  modified  over  the  years  to  lessen  hunting’s  impact  on  the  birds. 
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Good  Hands 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY—  Students  at 
Lawrence  County  Conservation  School  got 
a rare  treat  when  LMO  Ned  Weston  took 
them  for  a walk  through  a beaver  dam.  He 
caught  a three-week-old  kit  with  his  bare 
hands;  the  kids  got  an  up-close  look  at  the 
animal  and  large  dose  of  respect  for  Ned’s 
expertise.  The  beaver  was  released,  un- 
harmed but  somewhat  indignant.  — WCO 
Gene  W.  Beaumont,  New  Castle. 


Bearglars 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  — A family 
was  awakened  in  the  early  morning  hours 
by  the  sound  of  breaking  glass.  Fearing  a 
prowler,  the  members  slowly  moved 
through  their  home.  When  they  reached 
the  kitchen,  the  father  turned  on  the  lights 
and  they  found  a yearling  cub  standing  on 
the  kitchen  counter.  The  cub  beat  a hasty 
retreat  back  through  the  window.  It  had 
entered  the  home  by  standing  on  a gas  grill 
outside  and  prying  off  the  window  screen. 
The  cub  had  already  carried  out  a number 
of  food  items  to  its  accomplice  — the 
mother.  Both  culprits  fled  into  a nearby 
woodlot,  and  when  I catch  them  they’ll  be 
charged  with  “bearglary.”  — WCO  Rich- 
ard F.  Weaver,  Rural  Valley. 


Bikers  Beware 

UNION  COUNTY  — While  everyone 
knows  that  high-speed  traffic  takes  its  toll 
on  wildlife,  it’s  less  well-known  that  ani- 
mals are  also  hit  by  planes,  boats,  buggies 
and  even  bicycles.  My  wife  and  her  friend 
Kelly  are  among  a growing  number  of 
cyclists  who’ve  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
a watchful  eye  for  wild  animals.  Kelly  was 
involved  in  a collision  with  a groundhog. 
While  she  wasn’t  injured,  the  chuck  likely 
sustained  serious  injuries.  — WCO  Bemie 
Schmader,  Millmont. 

Now  Listen,  Dad 

VENANGO  COUNTY— A man  who’d 
experienced  raccoon  damage  to  his  chick- 
ens was  bending  my  ear  about  being  com- 
pensated for  his  losses.  I explained  about 
the  drop  in  trapping  and  rise  in  furbearer 
populations,  as  well  as  other  aspects  of 
human/animal  conflicts  — but  he  still 
wanted  to  be  paid  for  his  chickens.  I told 
him  the  Commission  could  not  reimburse 
him.  He  wanted  to  know  what  I was  going 
to  do  about  this  problem,  saying  he’d  heard 
all  my  suggestions  before.  You  know,  it’s 
really  hard  to  argue  with  a complaintant 
when  he’s  your  own  father.  — WCO 
Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Seneca. 

Orders  from  Above 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  While  Hying 
night  patrol  with  WCO  Mark  Crowder,  we 
witnessed  a jacklighting  incident.  Mark 
radioed  information  to  deputies  Willard 
and  Coy  Hill,  who  moved  in  to  make 
arrests.  At  first  the  violators  denied  any 
wrongdoing,  but  they  soon  were  asking  to 
be  let  off  with  a warning.  Willard  said  he 
couldn't  do  that  because  he  had  orders 
from  above.  He  then  pointed  to  our  aircraft 
circling  overhead.  — WCO  Dave 
Koppenhaver,  Everett. 
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United  We  Stand 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY—  The 
anti-hunting/anti-trapping  movement  has 
made  its  way  here.  One  woman  pulled  into 
my  driveway  with  a bumper  sticker  that 
read,  “Trap  poachers,  not  wildlife.”  An- 
other woman  asked  me  to  put  on  a program 
for  the  Girl  Scouts,  but  she  didn't  want 
trapping  mentioned.  Neighboring  officer 
Bill  Wasserman  has  been  doing  an  excel- 
lent job  of  countering  the  antis’  misinfor- 
mation by  writing  articles  for  local  papers. 
I’ve  told  my  hunter-ed  instructors  to  spend 
more  time  discussing  the  anti  movement  in 
their  classes.  Sportsmen  must  unite  to  fight 
this  threat  to  our  outdoor  sports  before 
they’re  legislatedout  of  existence.  — WCO 
Charles  Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 

Report  Litterbugs 

Dumping  trash  on  state  game  lands  is  a 
major  problem.  The  amount  of  habitat 
work  we  perform  is  already  limited  by  time 
and  manpower,  and  having  to  spend  a day 
cleaning  a dump  site  further  strains  our 
resources.  In  addition,  we  have  to  pay  to 
dispose  of  the  trash.  People  who  dump 
trash  on  game  lands  are  stealing  from 
everyone  who  enjoys  wildlife  and  the  out- 
doors. Anyone  who  has  information  about 
illegal  dumping  activity  should  call  the 
Commission’s  800  number  for  his  region. 
We  can  only  make  a difference  with  your 
help.  — LMO  Bruce  C.  Metz, 
Schwenksville. 

That’s  Showin’  ’Em 

GREENE  COUNTY— A man  was 
shelling  sweet  peas  from  his  garden  when 
he  noticed  a hole  in  one.  Upon  further 
examination,  he  found  about  a dozen  pods 
with  small  holes.  He  told  his  wife  that  he 
was  going  to  spray  the  garden  for  bugs,  but 
she  remembered  him  firing  a 410  shotgun 
to  scare  rabbits  from  the  garden.  He  caught 
a lot  of  grief  for  shooting  too  high  (or 
maybe  too  low).  It  would’ve  been  less 
painful  for  him  to  let  the  rabbits  have  a few 
peas.  — WCO  Rodney  S.  Ansell, 
Rogersville. 


Uh  Oh 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  While  pre- 
senting a program  on  bird  life  to  a woman’s 
group,  I began  the  lecture  by  imitating  a 
great  homed  owl.  Someone  answered  from 
the  back  of  the  room.  I asked  who’d  done 
it,  and  a woman  in  the  back  raised  her  hand. 
“You’re  in  trouble,”  I said.  “I  just  gave  the 
mating  call  and  you  answered.”  That  broke 
up  the  group  for  about  five  minutes,  after 
which  I was  able  to  continue  my  pro- 
gram. — WCO  William  Bower,  Troy. 

That’s  Why  It  Hums 

INDIANA  COUNTY—  My  neighbor 
Cindy  Marshall  told  me  that  while  she  was 
watching  her  hummingbird  feeder  she  no- 
ticed a large  bumblebee  chasing  the  birds 
and  hogging  the  nectar.  Finally,  one  bird 
reclaimed  the  feeder  by  neatly  spearing  the 
bee  with  its  long  beak.  The  hummer  still 
had  the  bee  on  its  beak  when  it  (lew  off,  and 
I guess  it  won’t  be  singing  until  it  gets  the 
bee  off.  — WCO  Arthur  S.  Hamley , Beyer. 

Our  Worst  Enemy 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY—  From  reading 
letters  to  the  editor  in  local  newspapers. 
I’ve  begun  to  believe  that  many  “anti- 
hunting” people  are  more  against  hunters 
than  they  are  against  the  sport  itself.  Let- 
ters often  cite  acts  of  disrespect  by  hunters. 
While  game  hogs,  road  hunters  and  slobs 
shouldn’t  be  considered  “hunters,”  the 
public  sees  them  as  such,  and  they  really 
hurtoursport.  — WCOTim  Marks,  Milroy. 
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True  Friend 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  —LUO 
Robert  Criswell  recently  helped  me  check 
a culvert  bear  trap  where  we  found  only  an 
opossum  and  a skunk  inside.  It  was  raining 
hard  and  Criswell  offered  me  his  raincoat. 
The  opossum  was  easy  to  remove,  but  the 
skunk  blasted  me.  Luckily,  Criswell  ’ s rain- 
coat took  the  full  shot.  It’s  a good  friend 
who  lets  you  use  his  clothes  for  such  work 
and  still  offers  you  a ride  home.  — WCO 
Shayne  Hoachlander,  Huntingdon. 

Invaluable  Efforts 

For  the  past  19  years,  students  at  Butler 
County’s  Washington  Elementary  School 
have  been  going  on  field  trips  with  me. 
Each  year  we  plant  2,000  to  4,000  trees  and 
shrubs  to  benefit  wildlife.  I’d  like  to  thank 
the  kids  and  Jay  Wagner,  my  contact  at  the 
school.  It’d  be  hard  to  estimate  the  value  of 
their  work,  but  I know  it’s  done  my  heart 
good  to  have  worked  with  them.  — LMO 
Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury. 

First  Impression 

WA  YNE  COUNTY  — I’ve  had  to  inves- 
tigate a number  of  bear  complaints  re- 
cently, but  while  patrolling  SGL  159  I 
encountered  what  must  be  the  neatest  and 
most  well-mannered  bear  in  the  county.  I 
watched  the  young  bear  turning  over  rocks 
in  search  of  red  ants,  and  when  he  finished 
feeding  he’d  return  the  rocks  to  their  origi- 
nal positions.  I think  the  bear  was  just 
trying  to  impress  the  new  game  warden.  — 
WCO  Frank  Dooley,  Moscow. 


Aging  Quickly 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  — When  I ar- 
rived in  the  district,  my  law  enforcement 
supervisor  told  me  my  top  priority  was  to 
protect  three  bald  eagle  nests.  One,  an 
established  nest  from  previous  years,  al- 
ready had  a female  incubating  eggs.  The 
other  two  were  new  — the  pairs  were  be- 
lieved to  be  young  adults  making  their  first 
nesting  attempts.  I felt  like  an  expectant 
mother  while  waiting  for  the  nests  to  pro- 
duce young.  Two  of  the  nests  were  suc- 
cessful, and  as  the  time  passed  I kept  watch 
on  the  eaglet  in  each  nest.  Their  rate  of 
growth  was  fascinating.  Then  I felt  like  a 
grandmother  when  the  young  left  their 
nests  and  began  foraging  on  their  own.  I 
wonder  if  there’s  any  connection  between 
these  feelings  and  the  gray  that’s  begun  to 
show  in  my  hair.  — WCO  Linda  L.  Swank, 
Quarryville. 


Eat  My  Dust 

POTTER  COUNTY  — While  patrolling 
Ulysses  Township  I came  across  a father 
and  son  hunting  woodchucks.  They  were 
set  up  on  a field  lane,  scanning  the  adjoin- 
ing fields  with  binoculars;  both  were  dressed 
in  fluorescent  orange  ball  caps  and  T- 
shirts.  As  I knelt  to  talk  to  them,  a young 
groundhog  came  dashing  around  a curve  in 
the  lane  and  headed  toward  us.  When  it 
realized  something  was  blocking  its  way,  it 
merely  veered  around  us  — leaving  three 
very  surprised  people  in  its  dust.  — WCO 
Butch  Camp,  Ulysses. 
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Now  That's  a Point 


Service  With  A Smile 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  — I was  gath- 
ering historical  data  for  a Game  Commis- 
sion centennial  project  when  I came  across 
an  interesting  newspaper  article  in  a 
Pottsville  Republican  from  the  1920s.  It 
concerned  the  death  of  a man’s  prized 
hunting  dog;  it  died  of  stress.  It  seems  the 
man,  who  was  preparing  for  a trip,  tied  the 
dog  near  the  quail  pen  and  left  the  animal 
there  with  enough  food  and  water  to  last 
several  days.  When  he  got  back  the  dog 
was  in  bad  shape  — it  had  been  pointing 
the  quail  for  three  days  and  nights.  — 
WCO  Stephen  S.  Hower,  Tremont. 

Respect 

LYCOMING  COUNTY—  As  I talked 
to  a farmer  about  signing  up  with  one  of  our 
public  access  programs,  I watched  a hen 
pheasant  and  eight  young  walk  across  his 
property  and  then  saw  a gobbler  and  two 
deer  cross  a hay  field  farther  out.  Hum- 
mingbirds buzzed  around  a feeder  on  a 
clothesline  and  a pair  of  bluebirds  sang 
from  an  electric  line.  Farmers  support  a lot 
of  wildlife,  both  game  and  nongame.  I 
think  if  we  respect  the  farmer  and  his 
property  while  hunting  and  trapping,  some 
posted  signs  might  come  down.  — WCO 
Terry  D.  Wills,  Williamsport. 

Duck  Docs 

CHESTER  COUNTY  — Deputies  Dan 
Yost  and  Tom  Clifford  were  manning  the 
information  counter  at  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  Area  when  a visitor 
brought  in  a mallard  duck  with  an  arrow 
sticking  out  both  sides  of  its  midsection. 
Dan  and  Tom  cut  off  the  broadhead,  re- 
moved the  arrow  and  released  the  other- 
wise healthy  duck.  Later  that  same  day,  the 
deputies  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  a gosling 
that  was  tangled  in  fishing  line  — the  line 
was  tightly  wrapped  around  its  leg  and 
tangled  in  brush,  and  the  gosling  likely 
wouldn’t  have  survived.  I’ll  have  to  see 
about  getting  them  a doctor’s  bag  with  a 
little  duck  emblem  on  it.  — WCO  Dan 
Yahner,  Honey  Brook. 


GREENE  COUNTY  — Local  farmer 
and  cooperator  John  Pevarnik  pulled  into 
my  driveway  one  day  while  I was  washing 
my  state  vehicle.  He  had  a gripe:  He  said  he 
didn’t  mind  the  deer  eating  his  corn  or  the 
100  or  so  turkeys  feeding  in  his  bottom 
ground,  or  even  the  couple  hundred  geese 
regularly  eating  his  crops.  But  he  was  mad 
about  bluebirds  perching  on  the  sideview 
mirror  of  his  new  pickup  and  leaving  their 
droppings  all  over  the  truck  door  and  mir- 
ror. 1 told  him  to  pipe  down  and  roll  up  his 
window.  When  he  did,  I washed  the  door 
and  polished  the  mirror.  As  John  drove 
away,  he  shouted,  “I  never  got  better  or 
quicker  service  from  a state  employee.”  — 
WCO  Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 


Taking  the  “A”  Train 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— The 
deer  population  here  is  on  the  rise,  and  the 
animals  have  begun  showing  up  in  strange 
places  — from  the  airports  to  downtown 
and  even  on  the  Walt  Whitman  Bridge. 
The  latest  location  topped  them  all,  though. 
Deputy  Albert  Altomare  was  called  at  4:30 
a.m.  when  a deer  was  found  wandering  in 
the  Broad  Street  subway  tunnel.  The  tran- 
sit authority  had  to  shut  down  power  so  the 
deer  could  be  removed.  I know  we  have  a 
deer  problem  when  they  start  to  use  public 
transportation.  — WCO  Richard  .1.  Shire, 
Philadelphia. 
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Candid  Camera 


What’s  in  a Name? 


ELK  COUNTY  — Anxious  to  begin 
filming  wildlife  with  his  new  video  cam- 
era, Deputy  Bill  Printz  took  it  along  on  foot 
patrol  and  captured  some  interesting  foot- 
age. The  video  begins  with  scenes  of  Bill 
fiddling  with  the  adjustments,  but  then  a 
three-wheel  ATV  rolls  into  the  picture  — 
on  a road  closed  to  vehicles.  Bill  zoomed 
in  on  the  driver,  who  hurriedly  tried  to  turn 
around.  The  next  portion  of  the  video  is 
jumbled  as  Bill  ran  after  the  violator,  but 
the  audio  track  clearly  carries  Bill’s  order 
to  halt.  The  final  scene  shows  the  ATV 
operator  explaining  that  there  was  no  sense 
in  fleeing  because  he’d  been  caught  on 
film.  — WCO  Richard  S.  Bodenhorn, 
Ridgway. 


Yeah,  Sure 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY  — Depu- 
ties David  Chabin  and  Jack  Lucas  re- 
sponded to  a complaint  concerning  a rac- 
coon that  had  been  raiding  garbage  cans 
and  begging  for  handouts.  Of  course  when 
they  arrived  the  animal  was  nowhere  in 
sight.  Nevertheless,  the  caller  said  the  rac- 
coon would  come  out  of  the  woods  as  soon 
as  she  lit  her  gas  grill.  One  can  imagine 
what  the  deputies  were  thinking  when  the 
woman  lit  the  grill  and  said,  “He’ll  be  right 
here  real  soon.”  Sure  enough,  the  animal 
appeared  as  if  following  a homing  bea- 
con.— WCO  Joseph  V.  Stefko, 
Greensburg. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  — I picked  up 
a raccoon  that  had  been  killed  in  a fight 
with  two  dogs.  The  dogs’  owner  had  put  the 
coon  in  a bag  and  wanted  it  tested  for 
rabies.  I took  the  carcass  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  test  was  negative,  but 
the  word  “raccoon”  had  been  crossed  out 
and  “groundhog”  written  in  its  place.  I 
knew  I should’ve  looked  in  the  bag. — 
WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  White  Oak. 

Yogi  Strikes 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  In  response 
to  three  bear  damage  complaints,  I set  a 
culvert  trap  along  a fresh  trail  behind  a 
trailer  home.  The  owners  had  seen  the  bear 
come  into  their  yard  and  tear  down  their 
bird  feeders.  When  the  bear  showed  up 
again,  it  sat  down  next  to  the  trap.  After  a 
brief  investigation,  it  walked  away  and 
tore  down  another  feeder.  I guess  it  really 
was  smarter  than  the  average  bear.  — WCO 
Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville. 

Litter  Can  Kill 

MONROE  COUNTY  — While  trapping 
Canada  geese  for  transfer,  I found  a goose 
with  monofilament  fishing  line  wrapped 
around  one  foot.  Further  investigation  re- 
vealed the  bird’ s other  foot  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  line  and  had  healed  over.  If  WCO 
George  Wilcox  and  I hadn’t  freed  the 
goose,  the  line  surely  would  have  claimed 
its  good  foot.  Please  don’t  dispose  of  your 
trash  while  afield;  carry  it  back  out.  — 
WCO  Thomas  Smith,  Bartonsville. 

Old  Dogs/New  Tricks 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY—  Of  the 
1 36  hunting  accidents  reported  in  1 99 1 , 86 
were  caused  by  people  with  more  than  10 
years  of  “hunting  experience.”  In  light  of 
that,  I suggest  a different  approach  to 
education.  If  you’re  a first-time  hunter 
about  to  take  the  Hunter-Trapper  Educa- 
tion Course,  find  an  “experienced”  hunter 
and  bring  him  or  her  along  to  the  class.  We 
might  just  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks  and 
prevent  some  hunting  accidents.  — WCO 
Tim  Conway,  Dunmore. 
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1 992  Duck  Zones 


1992-93  Pennsylvania  Waterfowl  Seasons 

DUCK  ZONES  — Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers 
Lake  Erie  Zone 

Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle  and  the  area  within  1 50  yards  of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie. 

Northwest  zone 

The  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lake  Erie  Zone  and  including  all  of  Erie  and 
Crawford  counties  and  all  of  Mercer  and  Venango  counties  north  of  Interstate  80. 

North  Zone 

The  area  east  of  the  Northwest  Zone  and  north  of  Interstate  80  to  Route  220,  north 
of  Route  220  from  Interstate  80  to  Interstate  180,  north  and  east  of  Interstate  180 
from  Route  220  to  Interstate  80,  and  north  of  Interstate  80  from  Interstate  180  to 
the  Delaware  River. 

South  Zone 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  Lake  Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones. 

CANADA  GOOSE  ZONES 
North  Zone 

That  portion  of  the  state  north  of  Interstate  80  from  the  Ohio  border  to  Route  220, 
north  of  Route  220  from  Interstate  80  to  Interstate  180,  north  and  east  of  Interstate 
180  from  Route  220  to  Interstate  80,  and  north  of  Interstate  80  from  Interstate  180 
to  the  Delaware  River. 

South  Zone 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  North  Zone 

OPEN  SEASONS  — Ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergansers 
Lake  Erie  Zone 

Nov.  9-28  and  Dec.  17-26 

Northwest  Zone 

Oct.  12-17  and  Nov.  9 -Dec.  2 

North  Zone 

Oct.  10-24  (4  p.m.  closing  time  on  Oct.  10)  and  Nov.  9-23 
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South  Zone 

Oct.  26-31  and  Nov.  23-Dec.  16 

OPEN  SEASONS  & BAG  LIMITS  — Canada  geese 
North  Zone 

Oct.  10-17;  I goose  daily  bag 
Oct.  19-Dec.  18;  2 goose  daily  bag 

South  Zone 

Oct.  26-Nov.  2;  I goose  daily  bag 
Nov.  1 6-Dec.  3 I ; 2 goose  daily  bag 
Jan.  1-16;  3 goose  daily  bag 

EXCEPTIONS 

Erie,  Mercer  and  Butler  counties 

Oct.  12-19;  I goose  daily  bag 
Oct.  20-24;  2 goose  daily  bag 
Nov.  9-Jan.  4;  2 goose  daily  bag 
Crawford  County 
Oct.  12-Dec.  19;  I goose  daily  bag 

OPEN  SEASONS  — Atlantic  brant,  and  snow  and  blue  geese 

Atlantic  brant:  Nov.  23 -Jan.  I I 
Snow  & Blue  geese:  Oct.  1 6— Jan.  30 


NO  OPEN  SEASON:  all  swans  and  harlequin  and  canvasback  ducks 


BAG  LIMITS  — species  other  than  Canada  geese 

Ducks:  3 daily,  6 in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than  I hen  mallard, 

1 black  duck,  I pintail,  I mottled  duck,  I fulvous  tree  duck,  2 wood  ducks,  2 redheads; 
possession  limit  may  not  include  more  than:  2 hen  mallards,  2 black  ducks,  2 pintails, 

2 mottled  ducks,  2 fulvous  tree  ducks,  4 wood  ducks,  4 redheads. 

Atlantic  brant:  2 daily,  4 in  possession. 

Coots:  15  daily,  30  in  possession. 

Mergansers:  5 daily,  10  in  possession;  not  more  than  I hooded  merganser  daily, 
2 in  possession. 

Snow  & Blue  geese:  5 daily,  10  in  possession,  combined  species. 

Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek  Management  areas 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  shooting  dates:  Oct.  12-Dec.  12. 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  shooting  dates:  Oct.  26-Nov.  2 and  Nov. 
1 6— Jan.  16. 

Shooting  hours  for  waterfowl  and  migratory  game  birds 

Waterfowl:  One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Exceptions: 

1 . 4 p.m.  closing  time  in  the  North  Zone  on  Oct.  1 0. 

2.  Controlled  shooting  sections  of  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area:  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to  12:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays. 

3.  Controlled  shooting  section  of  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area;  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to  1:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 

(continued  next  page) 
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Doves:  Noon  to  sunset,  first  season;  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset,  second 
season. 

Woodcock,  Rails  and  Gallinules:  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 
(Also  consult  the  1 992-93  Pennsylvania  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  for 
shooting  hours) 


1992  MIGRATORY  BIRD  SEASONS 


Species 

Open 

Close 

Daily 

Limit 

Field 

Possession 

Doves  (first  season) 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  10 

12 

24 

Doves  (second  season) 

Oct.  3 1 

Nov.  28 

12 

24 

Woodcock 

Oct.  23 

Nov.  7 

3 

6 

Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia)* 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  7 

25** 

25** 

Moorhens,  Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  7 

15 

30 

Common  Snipe  (Wilson’s) 

Oct.  23 

Nov.  14 

8 

16 

* No  open  seasons  on  other  rails. 

**  Singly  or  aggregate  combinations. 


Blaze  orange  required  for  all  small  game 


As  sportsmen  and  women  across  the 
commonwealth  prepare  for  the  early 
small  game  opener,  they  should  re- 
member that  new  safety  color  regula- 
tions are  in  effect  this  year. 

All  small  game  hunters,  including 
those  who  pursue  squirrel,  grouse  and 
woodcock,  must  wear  a minimum  of 
250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  or- 
ange on  the  head,  chest  and  back 


combined.  A blaze  orange  vest  and 
cap  will  satisfy  the  regulations. 

The  safety  regulations  also  apply  to 
general  small  game  and  to  fall  turkey 
hunters.  Archers,  too,  must  wear  250 
square  inches,  but  only  during  the 
bucks-only  season  in  November. 

Squirrel  and  grouse  open  October 
17,  and  woodcock  opens  on  October 
23. 


Carlini,  Cinamella  capture  PGC  shooting  titles 


Deputy  WCO  David  Carlini  of 
Jefferson  County  was  high  man  on  the 
line  at  the  annual  PGC  Revolver  Cham- 
pionships as  he  fired  a 485  out  of  500. 

With  that  score,  Carlini  bested  154 
WCOs  and  deputies  competing  at 
Scotia  Range  in  August.  He  was  ac- 
corded the  top  deputy  award  for  his 
performance. 

Lackawanna  County  WCO  Chet 
Cinamella,  two  points  behind  Carlini, 
led  the  salaried  officers. 

Steve  Bemardi  of  Chester  County 
placed  second  in  the  WCO  category 
with  a 483,  and  WCO  George  Mock  of 
Centre  County  was  third  by  virtue  of 
his  481. 

Robert  Dietz,  a deputy  in  Mont- 


gomery County,  took  second  behind 
Deputy  Carlini  in  that  category  with  a 
483.  William  Sipple,  Jr.,  of  Centre 
County  fired  a 48 1 to  place  third  among 
deputies. 

In  team  competition,  the  Centre 
County  squad  of  Andrew  Hughes, 
David  Montressor,  Sipple  and  WCO 
Mike  Ondik  took  home  the  honors 
with  an  1853. 

Fulton  County  shot  an  1 852  to  take 
second  place;  the  team  was  composed 
of  Robert  Strait,  Anthony  Carbaugh, 
Norman  Carr,  Jr.,  and  Coy  Hill. 

In  third  place  was  Montgomery 
County’s  Dietz,  Richard  Endy,  Tho- 
mas Severin  and  Mark  Butkowski  with 
an  1844. 
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Commission  issues  Potter  County  doe  tags 


The  Game  Commission  has  removed 
Potter  County  Treasurer  Richard  T. 
McCaigue  as  a hunting  license  issuing 
agent.  McCaigue’s  removal  follows 
his  failure  to  attend  an  administrative 
hearing. 

The  sale  of  Potter  County’s  1992 
allocation  of  16,650  antlerless  deer 
licenses  will  be  handled  by  the 
Commission’s  Northcentral  Region 
office,  located  in  Jersey  Shore. 

The  removal  of  McCaigue  as  a 
license  issuing  agent  was  carried  out 
under  authority  of  Section  2722  (f)  of 
the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code. 

No  licenses  sold  by  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  issued  from  the  Potter 
County  Treasurer’s  office.  Sportsmen 
should  not  be  inconvenienced  as  there 
are  eight  commercial  agents  in  the 
county,  including  one  in  the  county 
seat  of  Coudersport. 


The  application  timetable  for  Pot- 
terCounty’s  16,650 antlerless  licenses 
will  be  the  same  as  in  all  other  coun- 
ties. 

Starting  Monday,  October  5,  the 
Commission’s  Northcentral  Region 
office  will  accept,  through  the  mail, 
resident  antlerless  license  applications. 
Nonresidents  may  apply  beginning 
Monday,  October  19. 

On  Monday,  October  26,  residents 
and  nonresidents  may  apply,  by  mail, 
for  regular,  first  bonus  tag  or  combina- 
tion licenses. 

When  addressing  the  official  pink 
application  envelope,  hunters  should 
black  out  “County  Treasurer”  pre- 
printed on  the  front  and  write:  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
5038,  Jersey  Shore,  PA  17740.  Make 
checks  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 


Philadelphia  antlerless  licenses  handled  by  Southeast 


Applications  for  500  antlerless  deer 
licenses  available  in  Philadelphia 
County  will  be  handled  through  the 
Commission’s  Southeast  Region  of- 
fice in  Reading.  Applications,  by  mail 
only,  will  be  accepted  beginning  Oc- 
tober 5.  If  more  than  500  applications 


are  received,  a drawing  will  be  held 
October  7. 

The  remaining  allocations  (with 
the  exception  of  Potter  County)  will 
be  handled  through  county  treasurers’ 
offices.  Their  addresses  are  listed  on 
the  antlerless  license  application  form. 


Federation  helps  win  shooting  range  case 


The  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
reversed  an  injunction  against  a Wyo- 
ming County  sportsmen’ s club,  thanks 
in  part  to  the  efforts  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

The  case  was  a first  test  of  Act  74 
of  1988,  which  provides  immunity  for 
operators  of  shooting  ranges  from  civil 
or  criminal  action  relating  to  noise 
pollution  — providing  the  owners  are 
in  compliance  with  noise  pollution 
standards  in  existence  when  the  range 
was  constructed. 

In  addition,  shooting  activities  on 
ranges  in  compliance  with  those  exist- 
ing local  laws  cannot  be  stopped  be- 
cause of  noise  complaints. 


Mike  Protz,  PFSC  Firearms  Com- 
mittee chairman,  said,  “What  all  this 
means  is  that  ranges  that  have  been 
affected  by  past  injunctions  now  have 
the  right  to  go  into  the  courts  to  have 
their  injunctions  reversed.” 

The  federation  filed  a “friend  of  the 
court”  brief  in  the  case  Soja  v. 
Factoryville  Sportsmen’s  Club.  The 
federation  also  helped  raise  money  for 
the  legal  battle. 

“We  'passed  the  hat’  at  conven- 
tions in  those  early  days  [of  the  case] 
and  grassroots  contributions  came  in 
because  sportsmen  knew  what  was  at 
stake.  They  came  to  the  aid  of  another 
club,”said  PFSC  president  Chip  Brown. 
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State  youths  take  honors  in  New  Mexico 


Young  sportsmen  representing  Penn- 
sylvania won  both  individual  and  team 
laurels  at  this  past  summer’s  NRA 
Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge. 

Pennsylvania  sent  20  youths  and 
their  coaches  to  the  national  competi- 
tion, held  at  the  NRA  Whittington 
Center  in  Raton,  NM.  Nearly  300 
young  people  and  56  instructors  from 
14  states  took  part. 

Individual  honors  went  to  Penn- 
sylvania’s Nathaniel  B.  Callear  of 
Sayre,  Joshua  W.  Racht  of  Waymart 
and  Greg  W.  Fleming  of  Troy. 

Callear  was  the  top  junior  (ages  12- 
14)  in  the  shotgun  event.  Racht  bested 
the  seniors  (ages  15-19)  in  the  hunter 
responsibility  exam,  and  Fleming  fin- 
ished second  among  the  seniors  in 
archery. 


State  teams  won  the  senior  shotgun 
and  hunter  responsibility  competitions, 
placed  second  in  junior  shotgun  and 
hunter  responsibility,  and  finished 
third  in  senior  wildlife  identification 
and  orienteering. 

The  squad  was  chosen  at  a May 
competition  at  the  Orangeville 
Sportsmen’s  Club.  The  Commission’s 
Northeast  Region  has  been  conduct- 
ing the  annual  state  YHEC  programs 
since  1985. 

More  than  40  groups  donated  funds 
to  send  the  team  to  New  Mexico. 
These  included  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions, state  organizations  and  business 
firms. 

Businesses  and  sportsmen’s  groups 
also  donated  awards  and  prizes  for  the 
state  competition. 


Activities  continue  at  Pymatuning 


The  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  visitors  center  will  host 
several  programs  this  month.  Fecture 
times  are  2 p.m. 

The  schedule  includes  “Grouse” 
by  Ed  Atts  and  Bob  MacWilliams, 
October  4;  and  “Ridge  Road  Taxi- 
dermy and  Outfitting,”  a program  on 
elk  hunting,  October  1 1. 


On  October  17  Pymatuning  staff 
will  conduct  a bird  walk  at  9 a.m. 

On  October  25,  deer  processor  Tom 
Fiszka  will  give  a how-to  demonstra- 
tion on  venison  care  and  processing  — 
including  dressing,  skinning,  boning 
and  packaging.  There  will  also  be 
sessions  on  custom  deer  meats  such  as 
kielbasa,  bologna  and  ground  meat. 


Bowhunters  promote  essay  contest 


United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania 
is  sponsoring  an  essay  contest  for 
youths  ages  12  through  18.  Entrants 
must  be  Pennsylvania  residents,  have 
completed  an  accredited  hunter  edu- 
cation course  and  possess  a current 
archery  license. 

The  contest’s  theme  is  “What  safe 
and  responsible  bowhunting  means  to 
me.”  Essays  must  be  no  more  than  300 
words  and  must  be  printed,  typed  or 
computer  generated  and  double- 
spaced. 

One  junior  (12-15)  and  one  senior 
(16-18)  winner  will  be  selected.  Each 
will  be  awarded  a compound  bow 
from  Continental  Archery,  Inc.,  or  a 


recurve  from  Fedora  Custom  Bow. 
First  runners-up  will  get  a Whitetail 
Ranger  tree  stand  or  an  Amacker 
Timber-Lock  tree  stand;  second  run- 
ners-up will  receive  a pair  of  Tasco 
8x21  binoculars.  All  contestants  will 
get  a UBP  patch. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  January  31,1 993,  and  mailed 
to  United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, UBP  Essay  Contest,  Box  732, 
Bryn  Athyn,  PA  19009.  Entries  must 
include  name,  address,  date  of  birth, 
telephone  number,  year,  state  and 
county  where  hunter-ed  course  taken, 
1992  archery  license  number,  and 
name  of  school  and  grade. 
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Deputy  credited  with  saving  trooper 


Deputy  WCO  Eugene  A.  Palm,  at 
right  in  photo,  was  recently  honored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  for 
his  role  in  saving  the  life  of  Trooper 
Nathan  Kearney,  left. 

Deputy  Palm  of  Loysville  had  just 
returned  home  from  night  patrol  when 
he  heard  a siren.  At  first  he  believed  it 
to  be  a fire  truck,  but  when  he  heard 
gunfire  he  got  back  in  his  vehicle  and 
went  to  investigate. 

The  Perry  County  deputy  discov- 
ered a state  patrol  car  rammed  into 
another  car,  the  red  light  of  the  trooper’ s 
car  still  flashing.  The  next  thing  he 
saw  was  Trooper  Kearney,  wounded 
and  stumbling  from  a gunfight  that 
had  occurred  minutes  earlier  — he’d 
been  shot  by  a man  in  the  second  car. 

Palm  immediately  radioed  the  State 
Police,  requesting  an  ambulance  for 
the  injured  trooper  and  assistance  with 
the  situation. 

When  aid  arrived.  Palm  kept  the 


suspect  covered  with  his  service  re- 
volver while  troopers  helped  with 
Kearney. 

“I’m  glad  I was  able  to  help,”  Palm 
said.  “That’s  what  we’re  all  about.” 
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NEW  TO  THE  SPORT  of  goose  hunting,  Linda  had  little  equipment  suited  to  the  task,  other 
than  a set  of  camouflage.  She  was  soon  to  find  that  goose  hunting  isn't  exactly  like  falling 
off  a log  and  that,  some  days,  luck  plays  a big  role. 


u Goose-capades  ” 


1ET  ME  TELL  YOU  immediately  that  I 
J have  never  shot  a goose.  Let  me 
follow  hy  saying  that  I have  tried  and  been 
grandly  skunked,  or  whatever  you'd  call 
being  done  in  by  a Canada.  1 managed  not 
to  shoot  a goose  in  two  of  the  best  hunting 
locations  in  the  state:  the  Commission’s 
Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  wildlife 
management  areas. 

I drew  the  Middle  Creek  permit  some 
years  ago,  applying  on  a whim.  I lived  on 
the  edge  of  the  Poconos,  and  friends  said  I 
just  had  to  experience  the  action  and  ex- 
citement of  hunting  Middle  Creek  while  I 
lived  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  I 
picked  the  second  day  of  antlerless  deer 
season.  It  wasn’t  hard  to  figure  why  there 
were  few  contenders  for  that  date,  but  I was 
happy  anyway. 

I was  never  a waterfowl  hunter,  and  I 
owned  practically  nothing  needed  for  goose 
hunting  except  a shotgun.  Even  that  was  an 
average  12-gauge  with  a modified  barrel, 
not  the  long  barreled,  full-choke  goose 


guns  serious  waterfowlers  have.  I didn’t 
own  any  steel  shot,  so  that  was  an  extra 
investment. 

As  a bowhunter,  I did  have  camouflage 
clothing.  They  would  be  a tight  fit  over  my 
insulated  coat  and  pants,  which  I expected 
to  need  in  December.  I shivered  just  think- 
ing about  dawn  in  the  flimsy  corn  stalk 
blind,  icy  rain  driving  across  the  lake  and 
open  fields.  But  the  geese  would  be  plen- 
tiful and  fly  low  to  the  gun.  It  would  be  a 
classic  hunt. 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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I invited  three  others  to  fill  the  blind,  my 
better  half,  a woman  friend  who  was  a 
waterfowl  enthusiast,  and  a male  friend 
who  lived  not  far  from  Middle  Creek  and 
had  offered  spare  beds. 

We  barely  slept  that  night,  not  only 
from  excitement,  but  because  the  alarm 
rang  early.  Our  host  had  the  weather  report. 
50  degrees  already  and  heading  toward  70. 
Definitely  not  the  Poconos  winter  we’d 
left. 

We  checked  in  at  the  visitors  center  and 
our  blind  number  was  drawn.  Was  it  a good 
one?  Well,  we  were  told,  they’ve  all  had 
geese  fly  over  them  at  some  time. 

We  followed  the  map  to  our  parking 
spot  and  hurried  down  the  path  to  the  blind, 
burdened  with  heavy  clothes  and  boots, 
shells,  guns,  thermoses,  calls,  and  several 
dozen  wooden  geese  silhouettes.  It  was 
breaking  day  and  we  could  hear  the  clamor 
of  geese  out  of  sight  on  the  lake.  We  rushed 
to  ready  our  decoys,  barely  making  it  into 
the  blind  by  starting  time. 

The  goose  noise  increased  as  the  day 
lightened,  and  I had  visions  of  a solid  mass 
rising  up  from  the  horizon.  But  the  sky 
remained  empty.  There  were  a couple  of 
shots  somewhere  in  front,  one  or  two  to  the 
left,  a handful  to  the  right,  and  then  noth- 
ing. Far  away  on  either  side  we  saw  a bird 
or  two,  but  the  morning  musicians  were 
staying  put. 

We  gripped  our  guns  and  watched  and 
waited,  and  watched  and  waited,  and  then 
for  something  different,  watched  and 
waited.  The  only  thing  that  rose  in  the  sky 
was  the  sun,  big  and  warm.  One  of  us 
sounded  some  notes  on  a call,  but  it  was  to 
the  empty  air. 

As  the  hours  dragged  by,  we  shed  jack- 
ets and  wished  we’d  brought  icy  soda  pop 
rather  than  hot  coffee.  A couple  of  us  dozed 
on  the  bench  in  the  sunshine.  It  was  quiet 
all  around.  Even  the  geese  had  stilled.  We 
began  to  think  about  lunch.  Noon  found  us 
still  goose-less,  each  with  our  allotted  10 
shells  intact. 

We  checked  back  at  the  visitors  center 
before  we  left  to  get  the  count  on  geese 
harvested.  It  was  only  a little  reassuring  to 
know  we’d  been  on  hand  for  history.  “This 
is  the  lowest  kill  day  we’ve  ever  had  at 


Middle  Creek,”  we  were  told.  “It’s  a 
record,”  one  person  said. 

Other  than  this  day.  the  hunter  bags  had 
been  good.  “You  should  have  been  here 
last  week,”  they  said.  Just  like  fishing. 

This  past  season,  when  my  brother-in- 
law  drew  a blind  for  Pymatuning,  the  Middle 
Creek  memory  had  almost  faded,  and  I was 
up  for  trying  again.  Hunter  friends  who'd 
been  to  Pymatuning  were  envious.  “You'll 
have  lots  of  shooting,”  they  said,  “The 
geese  are  really  flying. 

“You’ll  probably  bag  your  goose  right 
away,”  they  added,  “so  take  your  camera 
for  lots  of  flying  shots  the  rest  of  the 
morning.” 


Rice-Stuffed  Wild  Goose 
Ingredients 

18-10  pound  wild  goose 

1 /4  cup  butter 

2 cups  uncooked  rice 
1/2  cup  chopped  onion 
1/2  cup  chopped  celery 
2 cups  water 

2 chicken  bouillon  cubes 
1 tsp.  salt 

1 /2  tsp.  parsley  flakes 
1 /2  tsp.  thyme 
1 /2  tsp.  pepper 
6 slices  bacon 

To  make  stuffing:  melt  butter  in 
large  skillet,  add  rice,  onion,  cel- 
ery. Saute  until  rice  is  lightly 
browned,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
water,  bouillon,  parsley  and  sea- 
sonings. Cover  and  simmer  20 
minutes  or  until  rice  is  tender  (add 
water  if  rice  sticks).  Set  aside  to 
cool.  When  stuffing  is  cool  enough 
to  handle,  fill  and  truss  cleaned 
goose.  Place  in  roasting  pan, 
breast  side  up.  Cover  breast  with 
bacon  slices  and  roast,  25  min- 
utes per  pound,  basting  often. 

— Exerpted  from  Pennsylvania 
Game  Cookbook,  available  from 
the  Commission  for  $4  delivered. 
Order  from  Dept.  MS,  200 1 Elmer - 
ton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797. 
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The  day  we’d  drawn  this  time  was 
earlier  in  the  fall.  The  morning  weather 
was  more  appropriate  — high  40s,  with  a 
low  sky  and  misty  rain.  Again  we  were 
checked  through  at  the  visitors  center,  got 
our  blind  assignment  and  map,  and  lugged 
our  gear  and  decoys  into  the  field. 

We  were  ready  in  the  blind,  enjoying  a 
cup  of  coffee  before  daybreak.  There  was 
some  sleepy  predawn  honking  behind  the 
trees  toward  the  lake,  and  we  were  confi- 
dent. We  watched  other  hunters  in  the 
dimness,  flashlights  bobbing  as  they  walked 
to  their  blinds. 

When  starting  time  came,  I heard  the 
same  thunderous  honking  as  before,  only 
this  time  the  geese  got  up  and  flew. 

They  split  the  sky  in  singles,  doubles,  in 
skeins,  in  scads,  long  “V”s,  and  loose 
flocks.  Again  we  gripped  our  guns  and 
watched  and  waited.  It  was  more  nerve- 
wracking  this  time  because  the  geese  were 
so  abundant. 

But  they  weren’t  here.  We  heard  hunt- 
ers shooting  to  the  right  and  left  and  across 
the  fields  in  front.  From  our  vantage  point 
we  could  see  several  blinds  and  watched  as 
shotgun  barrels  poked  up  and  fired  and 
geese  fell.  Still  the  birds  veered  wide  of  us, 
uninterested  in  the  decoys  or  our  attempts 
at  calling. 

We  tried  encouraging  them.  “Two  top- 
ping the  trees,”  one  of  us  whispered.  We’d 
turn  slowly  toward  them  and  repeat  the 
litany,  “C’mon  geese,  c’mon,  over  here, 
geese,  keep  coming,  over  here.  That’s  our 
geese,  I know  it.” 

But  there  must  have  been  a “Road 
Closed”  sign  on  the  llyway  to  our  blind. 
Time  and  again  hearts  pounded  as  birds 
seemed  headed  our  way.  Instead  they’d  go 
over  other  gunners,  who  were  having  a 
great  day  of  it. 

Occasionally  flights  passed  near  us  hori- 
zontally, but  not  vertically.  Toward  mid- 
morning, my  brother-in-law  observed. 


“This  has  to  be  the  only  kind  of  hunting 
where  you  can  see  2,000  of  what  you're 
after,  and  not  get  a shot  at  any  of  them.”  It 
was  too  true  to  be  funny. 

Suddenly  three  geese  surprised  us,  head- 
ing directly  at  the  blind  and  low.  They 
turned  to  pass  on  the  far  end  from  me, 
giving  only  my  brother-in-law  the  shot.  He 
rose  up  with  the  long-barrel  10-gauge, 
swung  and  fired.  The  bird  folded  and  our 
blind  had  one  to  its  credit.  Surely  our  luck 
had  changed. 

Or  maybe  it  was  just  used  up.  We 
continued  watching  the  passing  parade  of 
waterfowl,  listened  to  the  occasional  shots, 
and  blinked  away  the  wind  and  rain.  Again 
the  clock  ticked  toward  quitting  time. 

We  began  gathering  the  gear  in  the 
blind.  We  unloaded  the  guns  a little  early, 
always  a hunter’s  mistake,  although  it 
seems  like  a good  idea  at  the  time.  Imme- 
diately a goose  cleared  the  treetops  and 
winged  straight  at  us,  on  my  side  of  the 
blind  this  time. 

“Take  it,  take  it,”  my  companions  said. 
I fumbled  one  shell  back  into  the  action.  By 
then  the  goose  was  almost  straight  over- 
head. I raised  the  gun,  sighted  down  the 
barrel,  swung  ahead  of  the  bird  and 
squeezed.  “Bang!”  Nothing.  The  goose 
cocked  its  head  and  gave  me  a disdainful 
look  with  its  black  eye,  winging  away  as  I 
stood  with  an  empty  gun. 

We  stopped  back  at  the  visitors  center, 
but  this  time  there  was  no  consolation  for 
us.  It  had  been  a good  day  for  most  of  the 
hunters,  with  a take  of  more  than  100 
geese.  We  did  find  a little  sympathy. 

“I  know  that  blind,”  one  official  said. 
“When  it’s  hot,  it's  hot,  but  sometimes  it’s 
dead  cold.  Guess  this  was  a cold  day,  huh?” 

So  I’m  0 for  2 at  some  of  the  best  goose 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania.  Would  I go  back? 
You  bet.  My  “goose-capades”  aren’t  over 
yet,  and  I don’t  intend  them  ever  to  be. 
Maybe  next  time  I’ll  even  make  that  shot. 
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OCTOBER  is  the  best  month  of 
the  year,  I feel,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  Pennsylvania  is  such  a great 
place  to  live. 

The  air  is  fresh  and  crisp,  the 
leaves  are  brilliant  shades  of  red, 
yellow  and  orange,  wildlife  is  abundant 
and  actively  taking  advantage  of 
nature’s  bounty  to  fatten  up  for  winter 
or  take  to  the  skies  for  a trip  south. 
Frost  greets  the  early  risers,  but  the 
sun  quickly  makes  for  pleasant 
afternoons,  and  then  there’s  the  lovely 
cool  nights. 

Who  can  resist  being  afield  as  the 
archery,  waterfowl  and  early  small 
game  seasons  begin? 

OCTOBER  1 — Today  is  a typical 
potpourri  of  duties.  I start  out  by 
contacting  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Altoona  and  find  out  that  a 
skunk  I’d  submitted  tested  positive  for 
rabies.  The  skunk  had  attacked  a 
chained  dog  and  the  dog  killed  the 
skunk.  The  county  Dog  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officer  will  handle  the  situation 
now. 

I’m  off  to  District  Justice  Wes 
Read’s  office  in  DuBois  to  check  on 
some  cases  and  arrest  warrants. 

Then  I deliver  a box  trap  for  a skunk 
complaint  and  drop  off  a background 
check  at  the  Army  Recruiting  Station. 
The  military  runs  a check  on  every 
recruit  for  violations,  including  game 
law  cases. 

Afterwards,  I pick  up  and  dispose 
of  five  roadkills  in  Sandy  and  Pine 
townships  and  look  for  four  others  — 
deer  that  had  been  reported  but  were 
no  longer  around. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I receive  a 
call  concerning  a sick  or  injured  fox 
under  a house  trailer.  I arrive  to  find  a 
gray  fox  so  sick  I’m  able  to  grab  it  with 
my  catch  pole.  I dispatch  the  animal, 
but,  fortunately,  there  has  been  no 
exposure  to  humans  or  pets  so  I will 
not  submit  the  carcass  for  testing, 

OCTOBER  2 — Bright  and  early  I pick 
up  three  deer  shot  for  crop  damage 


and  deliver  them  to  needy  people. 
Later,  I dispose  of  another  roadkilled 
deer  and  relocate  a trapped  skunk. 

In  the  early  evening,  I begin  patrol 
and  respond  to  a call  concerning 
ATVs  on  a Safety  Zone  cooperator’s 
property  in  Bloom  Township.  The 
violators  are  gone  when  I arrive.  I then 
dispose  of  two  more  roadkills  and  then 
resume  patrols  with  Deputy  Jeff 
Colbey  riding  shotgun.  We  work  long 
after  midnight  but  do  not  find  any 
violators. 

OCTOBER  3 — In  the  afternoon  I 
check  on  a report  of  baited  tree 
stands  in  Sandy  Township.  I find  the 
stands  but  the  bait  is  not  fresh. 
Perhaps  whoever  was  responsible 
had  enough  sense  to  cease  baiting 
before  archery  season  begins.  In  the 
evening,  I patrol  the  central  part  of  my 
district  before  being  called  to  pick  up 
four  more  deer  killed  for  crop  damage. 

OCTOBER  4 — After  completing 
office  work  in  the  afternoon,  I conduct 
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a deputy  training  meeting  at  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  headquarters 
building.  We  practice  citations,  review 
the  archery  laws  and  set  up  patrols  for 
tonight  and  tomorrow.  I try  to  get 
through  the  meeting  as  quickly  as 
possible  because  tomorrow  is  the  first 
day  of  archery  season,  which  makes 
this  one  of  the  best  nights  for  patrols. 

There’re  always  some  who  try  to 
get  a jump  on  everyone  else  by 
shooting  a deer  (especially  a nice 
buck)  the  night  before  the  season. 

The  question  is,  will  we  be  in  the  right 
place?  Deputy  Ken  Heffner  joins  me, 
and  I have  several  other  units  spread 
across  the  district,  but  the  evening 
turns  out  to  be  quiet  for  us  all. 

OCTOBER  5 — It  seems  as  though 
my  head  has  barely  hit  the  pillow 
when  the  alarm  rings.  Some  of  my 
deputies  stayed  up  all  night  and  went 
home  early  in  the  morning.  I opted  to 
get  a few  hours’  rest  so  I could  work 
longer  into  the  day.  I check  several 
hunters  and  a few  tree  stands  I had 
my  eye  on,  but  they  were  not  occu- 
pied. 

Archery  season  is  somewhat 
unusual  in  that  the  hunting  pressure  is 
spread  throughout  the  entire  one- 
month  season.  So  is  the  hunting 
success.  There  are  no  big  first-day 
kills  like  in  most  seasons. 

After  taking  a break  for  a few  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  I’m  back  out  on 
evening  patrol.  After  dark  I set  a bear 
trap  in  Union  Township  at  a residence 
where  the  bear  has  broken  into  a few 
rabbit  pens.  When  I'm  done,  I pick  up 
Deputy  Russ  Bell  and  do  jacklight 
patrol  until  the  wee  hours  of  Sunday. 

OCTOBER  7 — I leave  at  5:30  a.m.  to 
meet  southern  Jefferson  County  WCO 
Ken  Packard  and  several  of  his 
deputies.  Ken  has  a search  warrant 
for  a residence  outside  of  Punx- 
sutawney  and  has  requested  assis- 
tance. One  never  knows  what  to 
expect  on  a search,  so  it’s  best  to 
have  sufficient  manpower  to  handle 


problems.  Everything  goes  smoothly 
this  morning,  and  we  find  the  evidence 
we  sought  on  a deer  that  had  been 
killed  several  nights  earlier. 

In  the  evening,  I present  a program 
on  turkey  hunting  safety  to  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  in  Mahaffey.  When  I leave  the 
meeting  I get  a call  about  a hunter 
who  wants  a second  deer  permit.  His 
camp  is  nearby,  and  I find  him  and  a 
nice  buck.  Unfortunately,  the  deer  had 
been  previously  injured  (probably  in  a 
poaching  attempt)  and  was  unfit  to 
eat.  I take  the  carcass  and  issue  him 
a new  tag. 

Before  long  I receive  a call  con- 
cerning a possible  untagged  deer 
violation  outside  of  DuBois.  I call 
Deputy  Bill  Pringle  and  we  attempt  to 
investigate  the  situation.  However,  the 
caller  would  not  give  his  name  and  we 
could  not  obtain  a search  warrant  for 
the  residence.  It  is  1 a.m.  the  next  day 
before  I return  home  for  some  rest. 

OCTOBER  8-9  — This  is  our  last 
unarmed  self-defense  class  for  the 
trainees  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation  this  year.  We  teach  the 
students  quick  wrist  throws,  defenses 
against  knife  or  club  attacks,  disarm- 
ing techniques,  and  how  to  extract  a 
non-compliant  suspect  from  a vehicle. 

In  the  months  before  their  gradua- 
tion, we  will  review  the  course 
materials  and  then  give  a practical 
exam  on  the  entire  course.  The 
students  will  soon  be  going  out  into 
the  field  for  on-the-job  training,  and 
we  are  glad  to  have  given  them  the 
complete  self-defense  course  before 
they  go. 

OCTOBER  12 — Today  is  the  second 
Saturday  of  archery  season  and  I 
spend  my  time  patrolling  in  the 
evening  and  again  at  night  with  Bill. 
While  we  are  responding  to  a call 
about  a road  hunter,  we  see  several 
vehicles  parked  in  one  area  of  Spruce 
Hill. 

About  an  hour  after  dark  all  the 
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vehicles  are  gone  except  one.  We 
stick  around  and  eventually  find  what 
we  expect:  a person  dragging  out  an 
untagged  deer.  The  man  quickly 
admits  to  the  violation,  apologizes  and 
agrees  to  pay  a $100  field  receipt  by 
mail. 

OCTOBER  15  — After  taking  care  of 
various  matters  in  my  district,  WCOs 
Dick  Bodenhorn,  Don  Zimmerman  and 
I go  to  State  College  to  attend  a Field 
Training  Officers  meeting  conducted 
by  Training  School  Superintendent  Bill 
Hutson  and  his  assistant,  Gordon 
Couilliard.  FTOs  are  selected  to  take 
trainees  for  three  or  four  weeks  of 
hands-on  district  training. 

Each  student  is  in  the  field  for  10 
weeks  and  will  spend  his  time  with 
three  different  FTOs.  It’s  valuable 
experience  for  the  trainees  and  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  their  potential 
to  become  district  WCOs.  Usually,  a 
few  students  in  each  class  fail  to 
survive  this  portion  of  their  training. 

As  FTOs,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
both  train  and  evaluate  the  trainees. 
The  purpose  of  this  training  is  to 
familiarize  us  with  the  procedures  to 
be  followed,  the  paperwork  to  be 
completed,  and  to  reach  common 
ground  on  what’s  expected  of  the 
trainees. 

OCTOBER  16 — After  a morning  FTO 
session  in  State  College,  we  head 
back  to  our  districts  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.  I don’t  have  too  many  mes- 
sages waiting,  so  I patrol  in  the 
evening.  Hunters  must  be  moving 
deer  because  two  large  herds  cross  in 
front  of  me  before  dark. 

OCTOBER  18  — The  morning  starts 
out  with  a call  to  pick  up  five  deer  shot 
for  crop  damage.  I spend  the  rest  of 
the  day  signing  up  farms  for  the 
special  Deer  Damage  Area  hunt,  an 
extended  antlerless  season  after 
Christmas.  I enroll  seven  farms  in  my 
district  today. 

I follow  with  evening  patrol  for 


Question 

Are  the  commercially  produced  estrus  and 
urine  scents  legal  to  use  while  deer  hunt- 
ing? 

Answer 

No.  Commercially  produced  scents  may 
not  be  used  to  entice  or  attract  deer.  These 
products  are  prohibited  in  the  same  section 
of  the  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  that  prohibits 
salt,  grain  and  other  materials  used  to  at- 
tract animals  to  an  area. 


archery  hunters.  After  dark,  I keep  my 
eye  on  the  spotlighters  and  soon  I 
apprehend  four  people  who  are  in 
possession  of  bows  and  arrows  in 
their  trucks  while  spotlighting.  Many 
people  do  not  really  intend  to  poach 
deer  this  way  and  are  simply  scouting 
on  their  way  home  from  hunting. 

But  the  law  is  tough  and  specific  for 
this  reason:  When  the  means  and 
opportunity  are  present,  temptation 
may  overcome  even  the  best  man. 
Consequently,  all  four  receive  fines  for 
the  violation. 

After  finishing  the  citations,  I 
continue  my  patrols  and  eventually 
pick  up  Deputy  Larry  Long.  Around 
midnight  Deputy  Barry  Lumadue 
radios  from  the  southern  Clearfield 
County  that  he  needs  assistance.  His 
WCO  is  off  duty,  so  we  respond. 

Barry  stopped  a car  full  of  late 
spotlighters  who  were  in  possession 
of  a shotgun  but  no  ammunition.  Two 
of  the  occupants  are  adults  with  no 
identification,  and  two  are  minors.  The 
adults  are  intoxicated,  and  one  tells  us 
so  many  different  stories  we  need  a 
chart  to  keep  track  of  them  all. 
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We  contact  the  State  Police 
because  of  the  alcohol  problem  and 
the  lack  of  identification.  Trooper  Marc 
Bryan  arrives  and  immediately 
recognizes  the  one  suspect  (the  liar) 
because  he  had  arrested  him  on 
several  occasions.  Unfortunately,  the 
troopers  are  unable  to  prosecute  him 
for  DUI  because  he  hadn’t  been 
observed  driving  on  a public  highway. 

Now  able  to  confirm  his  identity,  we 
seize  what  evidence  we  had  and  turn 
the  matter  over  to  WCO  Jack  Furlong. 
The  good  news  is  that  Jack  and  Barry 
returned  to  the  scene  in  daylight  and 
found  a number  of  shotgun  shells  that 
the  suspects  had  thrown  out  the 
window.  Eventually  the  suspects 
admitted  that  they  were  out  to  poach  a 
deer  that  night. 

While  Larry  and  i were  tied  up  on 
this  case,  Jeff  apprehended  three 
occupants  of  a vehicle  who  were 
spotlighting  after  hours  on  Greenwood 
Road.  The  violators  were  under  21 
and  in  possession  of  alcohol;  the 
State  Police  were  notified  again  and 
arrived  to  issue  additional  citations. 

OCTOBER  19  — Today  is  the  first  day 
of  early  small  game  season,  but 
because  I was  out  until  4:30  a.m.  the 
night  before,  I don’t  get  an  early  jump 
today.  In  late  morning  I patrol  by 
vehicle  and  on  foot.  I also  pick  up  two 
roadkills  and  sign  two  more  farms  into 
the  damage  area  program.  After 
supper  I’m  off  again  for  more  night 
patrol. 

OCTOBER  21  — Today  I join  fellow 
officers  at  the  region  office.  We  hear  a 
law  enforcement  update  from  Director 
Dick  Fagan  and  receive  other  informa- 
tion and  supplies  from  Regional 
Director  Willis  Sneath  and  his  staff. 

We  also  meet  with  our  newest 
commissioner,  Mary  Jane  Kuziak. 

But  the  highlight  for  the  six  FTOs  in 
our  region  is  the  arrival  of  our  first 
batch  of  trainees  for  the  initial  three- 
week  field  training  assignment.  My 
partner/trainee  is  Tom  Smith. 


The  FTO  has  the  option  of  allowing 
the  trainee  to  stay  in  his  or  her  home 
or  arranging  for  nearby  hotel  accom- 
modations. We  have  an  extra  bed- 
room in  the  house,  so  Tom  will 
become  a member  of  my  family  for  a 
few  weeks.  After  he  settles  in  and  we 
grab  a bite  to  eat,  we  head  for  the 
home  of  local  outdoor  writer  Charlie 
Burchfield,  where  we  are  joined  by 
WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn.  We  tape  a 
series  of  three  radio  programs 
concerning  the  upcoming  hunting 
seasons  and  other  current  topics. 

Tom  gets  a real  trial  by  fire  in  front  of 
the  microphone  and  quickly  gets  the 
hang  of  it. 

OCTOBER  22 — We  start  the  day 
with  office  work,  dispose  of  two 
roadkills  and  then  stop  at  the  Penn 
State-DuBois  campus.  A professor 
picked  up  a bobcat  killed  along 
Interstate  80  and  wants  to  keep  the 
animal  under  authority  of  the  school’s 
salvage  permit.  First  we  must  gather 
pertinent  information  for  our  biologists 
and  attach  a red  tag  to  the  carcass 
indicating  that  it  is  now  legally 
possessed. 

In  the  evening,  Tom  again  gets 
valuable  on-the-job  public  relations 
experience  by  presenting  a program 
to  the  Curwensville  Rotary  Club. 
Afterwards,  we  enroll  yet  another  farm 
in  the  damage  program  and  then 
finish  with  a few  hours  of  jacklight 
patrol. 

OCTOBER  24  — We’re  off  to 
Mahaffey  to  investigate  an  illegal  deer 
kill.  The  deer  was  shot  and  left  lay,  but 
we  have  no  suspects.  We  take  the 
carcass  to  the  game  lands  building 
where  we  remove  the  bullet  for 
evidence  — just  in  case  we  get  a tip. 
Later,  we  take  care  of  two  roadkills 
and  check  on  a deer  carcass  found 
behind  a forestry  camp.  The  carcass 
is  so  decomposed  we  can  gather  no 
evidence. 

We  finish  the  evening  by  trying  to 
track  down  an  individual  trying  to  take 
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a second  deer.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
not  in  the  right  place  and  he  slips  by 
us. 

OCTOBER  26 — Back  in  July  I 
reported  that  we  sent  a detainer  to 
the  Lancaster  County  Prison  for  a 
man  who  had  failed  to  respond  to  a 
citation  in  DuBois  from  a violation  he 
committed  last  buck  season.  Now 
that  he’s  to  be  released,  Tom  and  I 
take  an  early  trip  to  Lancaster  to  pick 
him  up  and  bring  him  back.  When  we 
return,  we  present  him  to  District 
Justice  Bill  Daisher  in  Clearfield  who 
is  the  weekend  duty  magistrate.  He 
commits  the  man  to  Clearfield  County 
Jail  pending  formal  sentencing  by 
Justice  Read. 

After  four  hours  of  night  patrol, 
we’re  heading  home  when  we  see  a 
suspicious  car.  We  follow  it  and  are 
soon  contacted  by  the  State  Police 
who  had  seen  us  in  the  area  and 
were  looking  for  the  car  we're  now 
following. 

The  car  is  weaving  on  the  road 
and  the  driver  appears  intoxicated. 

We  continue  to  follow  him  until  he 
turns  off  the  highway  onto  a side  road 
and  pulls  over  to  the  berm.  We  exit 
the  vehicle,  identify  ourselves  and  get 
his  driver’s  license.  In  a few  minutes 
the  troopers  arrive  and  the  man  is 
arrested  for  DUI.  I’m  glad  that  we 
happened  to  be  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  and  helped  get  a 
dangerous  drunk  off  the  road;  his 
blood  alcohol  level  tested  0.21  — 
twice  the  maximum  permissible  limit. 

OCTOBER  28  — Today  we  meet 
northern  Jefferson  County  WCO 
Jerry  Bish  who  has  an  arrest  warrant 
for  a man  in  DuBois.  This  guy  has 
failed  to  pay  a fine  for  four  years  and 
has  been  out  of  the  area.  He  also  did 
not  have  a current  Pennsylvania 
driver’s  license,  but  I was  able  to 
locate  him  with  help  from  the  State 
Police. 

He  has  avoided  his  responsibility 
long  enough.  We  arrest  him  and 


transport  him  to  District  Justice 
Bernard  Hetrick  in  Reynoldsville.  The 
magistrate  doesn’t  waste  any  time 
sentencing  him  to  the  Jefferson  County 
Jail  (he  also  has  several  traffic  fines 
due  the  State  Police).  We  take  him  to 
jail  but  his  wife  comes  up  with  the 
money  a few  hours  later  and  he  is 
released.  It’s  funny  how  a little  jail  time 
can  prompt  a quick  payment. 

In  the  afternoon  we  help  the  Food  & 
Cover  Corps  stock  pheasants  around 
the  district.  Small  game  season  is  just 
around  the  corner. 

OCTOBER  29—  Although  I’ve 
rebaited  the  bear  trap  a few  times,  I’ve 
had  no  luck  catching  the  rabbit-eating 
bear.  He  seems  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  area;  we  did  manage  to  catch 
a skunk,  though,  and  I release  it  this 
morning.  Afterwards,  we  dispose  of 
five  roadkills  and  finish  the  shift  with 
jacklight  patrol  into  the  next  day. 

OCTOBER  30  — We  conclude  the 
month  with  a deputy  dinner  meeting  in 
Clearfield.  All  three  county  districts 
participate  in  the  activity,  which  is  a 
way  of  thanking  our  deputies  for  their 
time  and  effort  on  behalf  of  the  state's 
wildlife  and  sportsmen.  During  the 
meeting  our  region  staff  offers  up-to- 
date  training  and  information.  Tom  and 
fellow  trainee  Rich  Palmer  (who’s 
assigned  to  WCO  Don  Zimmerman) 
present  an  excellent  segment  on 
checking  hunting  licenses. 

After  the  dinner,  we  travel  to  Elk 
County  to  assist  WCO  Dick  Bodenhorn 
with  a stakeout  for  the  people  respon- 
sible for  illegally  killing  a deer.  The 
deer  had  been  left  in  the  woods,  and 
Dick  and  his  deputies  have  been 
watching  the  area  since  this  morning. 
They’re  glad  to  get  some  relief. 

We  stay  until  4 a.m.,  but  no  one 
shows  and  we  decide  they  must  not  be 
coming  back. 

Time  certainly  passes  quickly  in  the 
fall.  The  next  two  months  will  be  no 
exception;  I’ll  be  busy,  so  don’t  forget 
to  join  me  then. 
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ON  THE  FAR  SIDE  of  Tionesta  Creek, 
across  from  the  island  on  which 
they  had  just  been  set  free,  two  otters  rolled 
in  the  leaves,  skidded  on  their  bellies  down 
remnant  patches  of  snow,  ran  sleek  and 
chocolate-brown  and  humpbacked  along 
the  shore,  dived  back  into  the  creek,  swam 
upstream  against  the  stiff  current,  clam- 
bered dripping  onto  the  stones,  and  sniffed 
beneath  the  overhanging  bank.  They  paid 
no  attention  to  the  humans  left  standing  on 
the  island,  one  of  whom  was  Tom  Serfass, 
35  years  old,  stocky,  blond,  bespectacled, 
grinning. 

Serfass  started  studying  otters  in  1 980 
as  a graduate  student  at  East  Stroudsburg 
University.  In  1982  he  launched  a project 
to  restore  the  river  otter,  Lutra  canadensis, 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  it  had  almost  been 
extirpated.  As  of  spring  1992,  when  I stood 
with  Serfass  on  the  island  in  Tionesta 
Creek,  he  had  released  62  otters  on  five 
Pennsylvania  streams.  Currently  he  is 
working  toward  a Ph.D.  in  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Science  at  Penn  State  University, 
continuing  to  release  otters  while  studying 
their  genetics. 

The  river  otter  is  an  aquatic  member  of 
the  weasel  family,  Mustelidae.  Other 
mustelids  include  the  marten  and  the  fisher 
(both  extinct  in  Pennsylvania),  the  ermine, 
the  long-tailed  weasel,  the  least  weasel,  the 
mink  and  the  striped  skunk. 

Adult  river  otters  are  three  to  four  feet 
long,  including  a 12-  to  18-inch  tail,  and 
weigh  12  to  25  pounds.  Their  heads  are 
broad,  their  whiskers  bristly.  Their  two- 
layered pelts  have  long  dark-brown  guard 
hairs  over  shorter,  paler  hairs  that  act  as 
insulation. 

Before  European  settlement,  river  ot- 
ters lived  throughout  Pennsylvania.  But  a 
combination  of  factors  had  decimated  the 
species  by  the  early  20th  century.  Wide- 
spread logging  choked  streams  with  silt, 
killing  fish,  the  otters’  primary  prey 
drives  gouged  away  streamside  habi 
tat.  Industry  dumped  wastes  into 
the  waters.  Unregulated  trapping 
all  but  wiped  out  the  few  otters 
that  were  left.  The  only  otters 
were  in  the  state’s  watery  north- 
east comer  (many  of  them  on 
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lakes  owned  by  large  private  hunting  clubs), 
plus  a few  that  trickled  in  from  healthier 
populations  in  New  York  and  Maryland. 
Otters  here  have  been  protected  from  trap- 
ping since  1952. 

In  the  last  30  years,  many  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s streams  have  been  cleaned  up. 
As  in  the  13  other  states  now  actively 
reintroducing  the  river  otter,  wildlife  sci- 
entists in  Pennsylvania  believe  the  time  is 
ripe  for  an  otter  resurgence. 

There  is  an  Otter  Branch  of  the 
Farnsworth  Branch  of  Elkhorn  Run,  which 
drains  into  the  West  Branch  of  Tionesta 
Creek.  An  Otter  Run  joins  Little  Pine 
Creek,  which  Bows  into  Pine  Creek  proper 
at  the  hamlet  of  Waterville  in  northcentral 
Pennsylvania.  There  are,  or  there  soon 
should  be,  otters  in  both  of  these  namesake 
tributaries.  Serfass  has  also  released  otters 
on  Loyalsock  and  Kettle  creeks  in  the 
northcentral,  and  on  the  Youghiogheny 
River  in  the  southwest. 
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The  otters  cavorting  on  the  far  bank  of 
Tionesta  Creek  were  two  of  four  set  free 
that  day  — a bright,  breezy  April  after- 
noon when  wood  frogs  were  croaking  and 
spring  peepers  shrilling  in  bogs  near  the 
creek.  Serfass  had  purchased  the  otters, 
which  had  been  trapped  in  the  wild,  from 
a licensed  dealer  in  the  Adirondacks; 
they  cost  $800  apiece.  Serfass  also  re- 
leases otters  trapped  by  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
others  that  he  and  his  research  team 
catch  here  in  the  northeast. 

Serfass  normally  holds  otters  in 
captivity  for  at  least  two  weeks,  letting 
them  gorge  on  trout  that  have  died  in 
local  hatcheries.  He  slathers  the  trout 
with  Nutri-cal,  a rich,  evil-tasting  paste 
(we  sampled  it  in  his  office  one  day) 
made  of  com  syrup,  soybean  oil,  malt 
syrup,  cod  liver  oil  and  molasses. 

Serfass  wants  his  otters  fat.  He  wants 
them  to  concentrate  on  finding  suitable 
stretches  of  water,  rather  than  having  to 
begin  a headlong  search  for  food  as  soon 
as  they  leave  the  release  tubes. 

Serfass  learned  how  to  handle  and 
house  otters  both  by  reading  reports 
from  other  states  and  through  experi- 
ence. At  Penn  State,  he  keeps  his  charges 
in  tile-walled  rooms  previously  used  to 
house  poultry  and  swine.  By  removing 
plumbing  fixtures  and  then  walling  off 
banks  of  shelving  with  slick  plastic  sheet- 
ing, Serfass  has  otter-proofed  the  rooms. 

Years  before,  one  of  Serfass’ s otters 
climbed  into  the  bowl  of  a sink  in  its 
holding  pen,  dragged  its  bedding  material 
up  there,  turned  on  the  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  and  flooded  the  third  floor  of  the 
biology  building  at  East  Stroudsburg. 

In  testing  a stream  for  restocking,  Serfass 
equips  the  first  few  otters  he  releases  with 
radio  transmitters.  You  couldn't  begin  to 
keep  a collar  on  an  animal  whose  neck  is 
thicker  than  its  head  (nor  would  you  want 
to,  since  a collar  might  snag  on  an  under- 
water branch  and  drown  its  wearer),  so 
Serfass  has  a veterinary  surgeon  implant 
transmitters  inside  the  otters’  bodies.  Wax- 
sealed,  about  the  size  of  a 12-gauge  shot- 
gun shell,  the  transmitter  floats  around 
with  the  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys. 


The  batteries  last  for  about  a year,  dur- 
ing which  time  Serfass  and  his  assistants 
periodically  locate  the  animal  with  telem- 
etry equipment  to  learn  whether  it  finds 
food,  where  it  dens,  whether  it  runs  afoul  of 
a trap  set  for  raccoon  or  beaver,  and  how  far 
it  roams. 

Otters  have  a reputation  for  traveling. 
“We  had  one  move  from  Loyalsock  Creek 
to  Buffalo,  NY,  where  he  was  killed  by  a 
car,’’  Serfass  says.  “That’s  close  to  200 
miles.”  Another,  also  a male,  moved  50 
miles  south  on  Pine  Creek;  three  years 
later,  his  carcass  turned  up  a couple  miles 
north  of  the  original  release  site. 

Most  of  the  otters  settle  in,  mate  and 
bear  young,  which  then  branch  out  to  find 
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homes  of  their  own,  following  streams  or 
striking  off  overland,  loping  along  in  their 
curious  humping  gait.  In  spring  and  fall, 
Serfass  and  his  helpers  canoe  and  hike 
along  streams,  finding  tracks,  haul-out 
places  and  slides.  The  biologists  find  drop- 
pings — “scats”  — left  on  rocks  and  logs 
as  calling  cards  to  other  otters.  Serfass 
knows  his  otters  are  out  there  reproducing. 
He  gets  reports  of  otters  being  accidentally 
caught  in  leg-hold  traps,  then  released 
alive. 

“Trappers  tell  me  they  just  throw  a 
blanket  over  the  otter  and  open  the  trap. 
You  can  do  that  with  an  eight-month-old, 
but  not  with  a full-grown  otter.  They're  too 
strong,  and  they  won’t  back  down  from 
anybody  or  anything.  It’s  a real  struggle  to 
release  an  adult  from  a trap.” 

An  otter  can  swim  fast  enough  to  catch 
a trout  in  open  water.  Most  of  the  time  it 
paddles  with  its  hind  feet,  but  for  a burst  of 
speed  it  twists  and  writhes  its  body  and  tail. 
An  otter  can  “periscope,”  as  Serfass  calls 
it,  jutting  its  head  above  the  water  as  it 
swims  along.  It  can  stay  under  for  two  full 
minutes.  In  winter,  it  will  often  swim  be- 
neath the  ice,  breathing  from  pockets  of 
trapped  air. 

Otters  eat  suckers,  sunfish,  minnows 
and  trout,  in  that  order  of  preference.  They 
like  margined  madtoms  and  pumpkinseeds 
and  cutlips  minnows  and  bullheads  and 
chubsuckers  and  stonerollers  and  rosyface 
shiners. 

They  eat  frogs,  salamanders,  snakes 
and  insects.  In  summer  they  specialize  in 
crayfish.  In  the  past,  otters  suffered  from 
the  misconception  that  they  preyed  heavily 
on  game  fish.  Today,  when  Serfass’s  assis- 
tants wade  out  to  survey  fishermen,  the 
vast  majority  say  they  like  the  idea  of 
sharing  the  streams  with  otters. 

Sometimes  Serfass  lets  his  otter  re- 
leases function  as  public  relations  events. 
When  he  made  his  first  restocking  on 
Youghiogheny  River,  more  than  100  spec- 
tators showed  up.  The  five  otters  behaved 
decorously,  swimming  to  the  far  bank. 


Once,  on  Tionesta  Creek,  a newly  re- 
leased female  decided  to  join  the  crowd, 
and  Serfass  had  to  intercept  her.  The  otter 
jumped  onto  one  of  his  hip  boots,  wrapped 
her  legs  around  it,  and  began  biting.  He 
dislodged  her,  she  made  for  the  crowd 
again,  he  blocked  her,  she  grabbed  his  leg 
again.  Finally  she  let  go  and  swam  to  the 
other  side  of  the  creek.  Fortunately  her 
teeth  had  not  penetrated  the  boots. 

Another  time  an  otter  swam  between 
the  legs  of  a newsman  taking  its  picture. 
The  otter  dived,  surfaced  with  a crayfish, 
obligingly  ate  it  while  swimming  along, 
then  submerged  and  came  back  up  with  a 
fish,  which  it  ate  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Otters  den  under  fallen  trees,  in  hollow 
logs,  beneath  tree  roots  hanging  over  rivers 
and  streams,  and  in  thick  brush  or  grass. 
Sometimes  they  remodel  muskrat  houses 
or  woodchuck  burrows.  One  winter  day, 
Serfass  followed  a radio  signal  to  an  active 
beaver  pond;  the  signal  implied  that  the 
otter  was  snug  inside  the  lodge  along  with 
the  beavers. 

Otters  are  crepuscular  and  nocturnal; 
the  best  time  to  see  them  is  at  dawn  and 
dusk.  However,  Serfass  told  me,  “If  some- 
one gave  me  a week,  I’d  be  surprised  if  I 
could  actually  show  them  an  otter.” 

Serfass  and  I canoed  Pine  Creek  a week 
after  the  April  day  when  1 watched  him 
release  the  four  otters  on  Tionesta  Creek. 
We  saw  mergansers  and  wood  ducks,  a 
mink  hunting  at  the  water’s  edge,  a bald 
eagle  perched  in  a tree.  We  found  fresh 
otter  scats  on  streamside  rocks,  and  muddy 
trails  along  the  bank,  but  saw  no  otters. 

Only  twice  have  I spotted  otters  during 
daylight,  once  on  Assateague  Island  in 
Virginia  and  once  in  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area  Wilderness  in  Minnesota.  In 
the  Boundary  Waters,  a family  of  six  went 
periscoping  down  the  Kawishiwi  River 
ahead  of  our  canoe,  gawking  at  us,  snort- 
ing, ducking  under,  popping  up  again  50 
yards  farther  on  like  a bunch  of  dock 
pilings.  I like  to  think  I may  see  the  same 
thing  someday  in  Pennsylvania. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ARCHERS  will  get  their  first  opportunity  to  hunt  bucks  in  the  rut  with  the 
adoption  of  a bucks-only  bowhunting  season,  November  2-7.  Whitetails  behave  differently 
during  the  mating  season,  so  archers  may  have  to  rethink  their  methods. 


That  Extra  Inning 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


SO  NOW  we  have  it.  The  special  1992 
buck  season  for  archers  will  provide 
an  extra  week  of  bowhunting,  antlered 
deer  only,  November  2-7. 

For  years,  Pennsylvania  bowhunters 
have  lobbied  for  an  extension  of  the  now- 
traditional  October  season  for  the  bow  and 
arrow.  “Other  states  do  it;  why  not  ours?” 
they  said. 

The  Game  Commission  had  to  consider 
a number  of  factors  before  changing  the 
bow  season.  For  starters,  the  small  game 
season  typically  opens  on  or  near  Novem- 
ber 1.  True,  for  many  years  the  grouse  and 
squirrel  season  has  opened  in  the  middle  of 
the  deer  archery  season  without  creating 


any  major  problems.  But  the  number  of 
hunters  per  square  mile  here  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  found  in  states  with  more  liberal 
archery  seasons. 

During  that  week,  archers  will  be  re- 
quired to  wear  250  square  inches  of  fluo- 
rescent orange  on  the  head,  chest  and  back 
combined.  Although  bowhunters  have  an 
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excellent  accident  record  here,  the  safety 
color  requirement  for  the  extended  week 
should  provide  additional  protection  while 
so  many  species  are  in  season. 

I suspect  that  the  fluorescent  orange 
requirement  will  be  less  a detriment  than 
might  be  expected.  Before  the  advent  of 
fluorescent  orange,  I found  that  wearing  a 
bright  red  camouflage  suit  didn’t  hinder 
my  bowhunting  for  any  North  American 
big  game.  In  1986,  1 shot  a 6-point  white- 
tailed buck  with  a bow  on  the  firearms 
season  opener.  I was  dressed  in  full  fluo- 
rescent orange. 

It’s  time  to  take  a look  at  how  to  best 
take  advantage  of  this  extra  inning  for 
archers. 

Deer  behavior  in  mid-autumn  is  largely 
driven  by  sexual  needs.  Rutting,  or  mating, 
season  normally  begins  in  late  October, 
and  reaches  a peak  in  mid-November. 
Whitetails  become  less  wary  and  offer 
more  opportunities  for  bowhunters,  who 
have  a limited  shooting  range. 

There  is  little  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
basic  requirements  of  position,  attention  to 
air  currents  and  minimum  movement  on 


the  part  of  the  hunter  will  be  any  different 
for  the  November  season. 

However,  there  are  other  considerations: 
prevailing  conditions  in  November;  com- 
petition from  small  game  hunters;  know- 
ing how  to  take  advantage  of  the  rut;  and 
the  use  of  visual  and  audio  assists. 

Perhaps  the  first  place  to  start  is  your 
location  on  beginning  of  the  last  week. 
Depending  largely  upon  October  weather, 
there  will  be  considerably  less  leaf  cover. 
Early  frosts  or  wet  weather  may  cause 
some  of  your  favorite  hideouts  to  be  much 
more  exposed  than  you  expected.  Keep 
that  in  mind  while  the  first  four  weeks  of 
the  season  progress  so  you'll  not  be  sur- 
prised come  November. 

It  doesn’t  take  excessive  cover  to  avoid 
visual  detection  by  the  deer.  At  20  yards, 
the  animal  is  unlikely  to  determine  that  you 
are  a person  if  you  do  not  move  at  its 
approach.  As  with  hunting  turkeys,  move 
into  shooting  position  when  the  animal’s 
vision  is  temporarily  blocked  by  a tree  or 
brush. 

A rutting  buck  looking  for  or  chasing  a 
doe  seems  to  have  tunnel  vision  and  is  less 
likely  to  spot  you.  That’s  not  to  invite 
carelessness,  but  you  might  get  away  with 
things  that  would  normally  spook  a deer. 

There  are  two  more  differences  to  con- 
sider. Small  game  hunters  will  be  out  early 
in  the  morning,  hitting  the  open  fields  and 
edges  of  farm  country.  Turkey  hunters  will 
be  prowling  the  ridges,  often  before  first 
light. 

So  it  behooves  you  to  get  to  your  wood- 
land spot  well  before  daylight.  Second, 
amorous  bucks  will  be  on  the  move  much 
more  during  the  day  than  usual.  If  you  see 
does  hurrying  through  for  no  apparent 
reason,  there  is  a good  chance  that  a buck 
may  be  close  behind. 

Don't  necessarily  expect  to  find  bucks 
where  food  is  plentiful.  Hunger  takes  on 
secondary  importance  for  bucks  during  the 
rut.  But  while  he  is  working  off  some  20 
percent  of  his  body  weight  during  mating 

RATTLING  STICKS,  such  as  those  made  by 
Hughes  Manufacturing,  can  be  used  to 
simulate  the  clashing  of  antlers.  Real  antlers 
can  be  used,  too,  but  they  may  invite  the 
unwanted  attention  of  a careless  hunter. 
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season,  the  does  are  fattening  up  for  winter 
and  for  the  fawns  they  will  soon  be  carry- 
ing. Bucks  will  eventually  show  up  where 
the  does  are,  so  if  you  see  a doe  or  does  that 
appear  uneasy,  be  alert.  A buck  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  consternation. 

Because  a doe  is  receptive  to  a buck  for 
only  about  24  hours  each  28  days  during 
the  mating  period,  she  may  be  annoyed  by 
his  presence  at  other  times.  Some  experts 
estimate  that  a single  buck  will  service 
about  six  females  during  the  rut  because  he 
will  remain  with  but  one  at  a time. 

According  to  my  information,  if  a doe  is 
close  to  response,  a buck  will  stay  with  her 
until  the  proper  time.  Because  of  this,  other 
males  will  attempt  to  intervene.  This  may 
result  in  a jousting  bout,  which  is  almost 
never  fatal,  but  does  tend  to  keep  bucks  on 
the  move  — with  luck,  toward  you. 

When  a buck  is  looking  to  mate,  he  is 
more  apt  to  become  agitated  at  the  sight  or 
scent  of  a competitor.  This  provides  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  vocal  or  artificial 
audio  assists  to  lure  him  to  your  location. 

A shortage  of  bucks  in  the  area  may 
increase  your  chances  to  call  one  in.  There 


are  a number  of  deer  calls  on  the  market, 
and  you  can  also  use  your  own  vocal  cords. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  Pennsylvania  hunter 
has  heard  the  grunt  of  a white-tailed  buck 
on  the  trail  of  a doe  in  heat.  I’ve  heard  it 
only  twice  that  I’m  sure  of.  One  November 
day  I watched  a buck  that  was  definitely 
following  a doe;  he  grunted  softly  with 
each  hurried  step.  The  other  time  a buck 
grunted  its  way  to  within  10  feet  of  my 
hunting  boots.  I suspected  that  a doe  had 
passed  that  way  before  my  arrival. 

The  key  words  here  are  softly  and  sel- 
dom. Deer  have  excellent  hearing,  and  a 
blasted  grunt  will  probably  frighten  them 
into  the  next  county.  Whether  it  signals  a 
buck  s reaction  to  the  presence  of  a recep- 
tive doe,  or  a challenge  to  another  buck, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  bring  one  in 
close  enough  for  a successful  shot. 

The  opportunity  to  call  a buck  during 
hunting  season  is  at  its  best  during  the  last 
few  days  of  October  and  the  first  week  of 
November.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  will 
not  work  at  other  times,  since  mating  is  not 
entirely  limited  to  late  October  and  No- 
vember. Some  older  females  come  into 
estrus  earlier;  others  may  be  missed  by 
bucks  the  first  time  around  and  will  repeat. 
But  in  Pennsylvania  the  rut  typically  peaks 
in  early  November. 

A number  of  deer  calls  have  been  devel- 
oped to  simulate  the  guttural  grunt  of  the 
buck,  as  well  as  the  muted  cat-like  cry  of 
the  doe.  If,  through  practice,  you  can  con- 
trol your  larynx,  you  can  produce  a pass- 
able deer  grunt  by  voice.  Whatever  method 
is  used,  grunts  should  be  used  sparsely. 
And  the  tone  should  be  muted. 

Hunters  can  also  bring  bucks  to  their 
stands  by  simulating  a fight  between  two 
males.  You  might  start  off  by  clashing 
actual  antlers  together,  a method  known  as 
rattling.  Because  there  is  some  risk  that 
another  hunter  might  send  an  arrow  at  your 
rattling  antlers,  it  may  be  better  to  buy  a 
pair  of  instruments  that  can  be  manipu- 
lated to  sound  like  the  clashing  of  antlers. 

RUTTING  BUCKS  can  be  susceptible  to 
calling,  but  it  must  be  done  softly  and 
sparingly.  Cupping  a buck  call  with  the 
fingers  can  vary  the  sound  and  intensity  of 
the  simulated  grunts. 
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One  set  made  by  Hughes  Products  Com- 
pany has  formed  notches  on  hollow  tubes 
that  can  be  rattled  against  each  other  to 
produce  the  effect.  Each  of  the  notched 
sticks  also  contains  a deer  call.  The  brown 
stick  has  a grunt  for  bucks;  the  green  is  a 
fawn  distress  call  for  does.  Don't  get  them 
mixed. 

A couple  of  dry  but  strong  natural  sticks 
that  rattle  well  can  be  used. 

Rattling  can  be  followed  with  shaking 
brush  and  scraping  leaves  — loudly.  A 
few  grunts  may  help  to  validate  the  fake 
fight.  Keep  in  mind  that  rutting  bucks  will 
sometimes  attack  brush  or  bushes  to  work 
off  energy.  Your  simulation  may  be  inter- 
preted either  way  by  other  males. 

Buck  rubs  and  scrapes  found  in  Novem- 
ber tell  a lot  about  the  probable  presence  of 
bucks  in  the  area.  Rubs  merely  denote  that 
there  should  be  bucks  around  because  most 
are  made  when  velvet  falls  from  antlers 
prior  to  the  October  season.  Scrapes,  how- 
ever, are  more  timely  indications  that  ac- 
tive bucks  are  in  the  area.  These  are  good 


spots  to  rattle  or  attack  brush.  While  bucks 
may  visit  their  scrapes  only  at  night  much 
of  the  fall,  during  the  rut  they  could  show 
up  at  any  time. 

Antler  rattling  and  its  simulations  seem 
to  have  originated  in  Texas,  where  many 
hunters  have  claimed  considerable  suc- 
cess. Calling  appears  to  be  more  univer- 
sally used. 

Unfortunately,  there  will  no  doubt  be 
those  hunters  rattling  and  grunting  around 
the  woods  who  will  only  confuse  the  deer 
and  annoy  other  sportsmen.  Let’s  hope 
such  disturbances  are  few  and  far  between. 

There  is  one  other  method  to  try  during 
the  special  season:  the  way  you  may  have 
always  hunted  for  deer  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Improper  or  untimely  use  of  artifi- 
cial assists  can  ruin  an  otherwise  excellent 
opportunity  to  harvest  a buck. 

November  should  provide  some  new 
answers  for  archers.  Keep  in  mind,  too, 
that  the  success  of  this  extension  will  un- 
doubtedly depend  upon  field  behavior  of 
archers  themselves. 


THRASHING  BRUSH  or  small  trees  can  mimic  the  sounds  made  by  fighting  bucks  or  those 
of  males  working  off  their  extra  energy.  This  practice  can  be  enhanced  by  adding  grunts, 
which  makes  it  more  realistic. 
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The 

Handgun 

Road 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


T WAS  1932:  Franklin  Roosevelt  had 
just  won  the  presidency,  and  the  Great 
Depression  had  a stranglehold  on  the  na- 
tion. Things  were  bleak  on  that  cold  No- 
vember Saturday,  especially  for  my  older 
brother  Dan. 

A four-inch  layer  of  snow  made  it  per- 
fect for  rabbit  tracking,  but  Dan  was  out  of 
shotgun  shells.  After  making  repeated  trips 
to  look  out  the  window,  he  started  to  put  on 
his  hunting  clothes.  When  Dad  asked  how 
he  was  going  to  hunt  without  shells,  he  said 
he  would  use  his  “trapping”  revolver. 

Dan’s  remark  brought  a lot  of  sharp 
comments  from  the  breakfast  table.  My 
other  brothers,  Cull  and  Fred,  needled  Dan 
about  not  being  able  hit  a bam  with  his 
handgun.  Even  I,  though  only  1 1 at  the 
time,  felt  using  a handgun  for  rabbit  hunt- 
ing was  pretty  dumb.  Nevertheless,  shortly 
before  lunch,  Dan  returned  with  two  rab- 
bits. 

There’s  a tendency  to  associate  hand- 
gun hunting  with  big  game  and  powerful 
cartridges  such  as  the  357,  41  and  44 
magnums.  Dan’s  “trapping”  revolver  was 
a 22  rimfire. 

There  will  always  be  arguments  over 
which  handgun  cartridges  are  suitable  for 
Pennsylvania  big  game 
hunting.  Some  feel  the 
power  of  the  cartridge 
makes  little  difference 
if  bullet  placement  is 
good.  If  that  were  true, 
which  it  isn’t,  the  38 


HUNTING  with  a handgun  is  great  sport,  but 
learning  to  shoot  one  takes  a lot  of  practice. 
The  big  magnums,  which  are  necessary  to 
take  the  state’s  big  game,  aren’t  easy  to 
handle.  Muzzle  brakes  go  a long  way  toward 
taming  vicious  recoil  and  muzzle  whip. 

Special  could  be  used  for  bear,  deer  and 
other  big  game. 

The  38  Special  has  been  a popular  hand- 
gun cartridge  ever  since  its  inception  in 
1902.  The  wide  variety  of  ammunition  and 
reloading  components  makes  it  a favorite 
of  many  shooters,  but  it  lacks  sufficient 
power  for  big  game  hunting.  It  is,  however, 
an  excellent  cartridge  for  practicing,  and 
the  right  loads  make  it  a good  varmint 
round.  Also,  working  up  to  a max  load  in 
the  38  can  prepare  the  shooter  for  the  hefty 
recoil  of  the  magnum  cartridges. 

The  first  magnum  handgun  dates  back 
to  the  mid- 1930s.  The 
357  Magnum  was  a de- 
sign of  D.B.  Wesson 
of  Smith  & Wesson. 
Winchester  made  the 
first  ammo  for  the  new 
creation  and  probably 
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deserves  some  credit  for  introducing  this 
powerful  new  handgun  cartridge. 

The  357  Magnum  is  very  popular,  and 
its  immediate  success  stemmed  from  the 
fact  it  offered  a higher  muzzle  velocity  and 
greater  hitting  power  than  any  other  hand- 
gun cartridge  of  that  era.  It’s  basically  a 38 
case  lengthened  about  a half-inch;  it  won’t 
chamber  in  38  Special  revolvers,  but  38s 
can  be  fired  in  a 357. 

Speer’ s Reloading  Manual  No.  11  warns 
that  the  357  has  a reputation  for  barrel 
leading  with  high  ve- 
locity lead  bullets. 

Some  factory  load  lead 
bullets  are  particularly 
bad.  Removal  of  barrel 
leading  is  time-con- 
suming and  tedious. 

Quick,  harsh  methods 
of  lead  removal  will 
likely  result  in  perma- 
nent barrel  damage. 

Speer  goes  on  to  say 
that  top  lead  loads 
listed  in  the  manual 
give  high  velocities  and 
target  accuracy  with 
little  leading.  It  may  be 
wise  to  stick  with  jack- 
eted bullets  for  high  ve- 
locity loads. 

The  357  Magnum  is 
adequate  for  Pennsyl- 
vania big  game,  but 
many  veteran  handgunners  feel  the  41  and 
44  magnums  are  better.  The  44  was  devel- 
oped in  1955,  and  the  41  came  along  in 
1964  with  the  S&W  Model  57  revolver. 

It  seems  the  designers  of  the  41  were 
thinking  about  the  ideal  police  cartridge. 
Proponents  of  the  41  argued  that  the  357 
wasn’t  enough  cartridge  for  police  work 
and  that  the  44  Magnum  was  too  much.  To 
their  way  of  thinking,  the  41  Magnum  fit 
right  in  the  middle. 

With  full  power  loads,  the  4 1 has  roughly 
20  percent  less  energy  than  the  44,  but  it’s 
recoil  is  also  that  much  less  — a distinct 
advantage  for  any  shooter.  Although  44 
Magnum  fans  will  shake  their  heads,  I 
think  the  41  is  the  wisest  hunting  choice  of 
the  three  magnums. 


The  357  might  be  a bit  light  for  Pennsyl- 
vania big  game  hunting,  and  I believe  the 
44  Magnum  is  just  too  powerful  for  most 
handgunners  to  handle.  The  4 1 also  has  the 
added  advantage  of  a flatter  trajectory 
compared  to  the  44,  but  that  really  doesn't 
mean  much  to  deer  hunters. 

Handgun  hunting  is  not  a long-range 
sport.  While  I won’t  recommend  shooting 
distances,  the  handgunner  will  soon  learn 
in  practice  sessions  how  far  he  or  she  can 
accurately  shoot.  For  some,  this  might  be 
30  yards,  and  for  oth- 
ers it  could  stretch  out 
to  75. 

The  44  Magnum 
was  developed  by 
Smith  & Wesson  for 
the  Model  29  heavy 
frame  revolver.  I un- 
derstand that  the  regu- 
lar 44  Special  case  was 
lengthened  by  .125 
inch,  and  S&W’s 
Model  29  revolver  was 
upgraded  to  handle  the 
Sporting  Arms  and 
Ammunition  Manufac- 
turing Institute  peak 
pressure  of 43,500  cop- 
per units  of  pressure. 

It  wasn’t  long  be- 
fore other  handgun 
manufacturers  started 
chambering  for  this 
powerful  cartridge.  That’s  understandable 
since  the  44  Mag.  delivers  nearly  twice  the 
muzzle  energy  of  the  357. 

It  doesn’t  take  a degree  in  ballistics  to 
know  that  the  44  is  a super  hunting  car- 
tridge. And  although  it  really  isn’t  a target 
cartridge,  silhouette  shooters  lost  little  time 
in  picking  the  44. 

How  does  the  44  Magnum  stack  up  as  a 
hunting  handgun?  Well,  it  has  taken  prob- 
ably all  of  North  America’s  big  game 
animals.  But  if  you’re  new  to  the 
handgunning  game,  I wouldn't  start  dream- 
ing of  going  moose  hunting  with  the  44 
Magnum.  The  44’ s use  on  animals  larger 
than  deer,  antelope  and  black  bear  is  not 
advised  except  in  the  hands  of  a top-notch 
handgunner. 


A STRONG,  solid  hold  and  merciless 
concentration  on  the  front  sight  are 
the  cornerstones  of  good  handgun 
shooting.  Always  wear  hearing  and 
vision  protection  when  shooting. 
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The  Achilles  heel  of  the  44  Magnum  is 
its  powerful  muzzle  blast,  muzzle  whip 
and  recoil.  Many  handgunners  feel  shoot- 
ing the  44  Magnum  is  a test  of  endurance. 
That’s  the  way  it  was,  but  many  of  today’s 
muzzle  brakes  or  recoil  reducers  tame  the 
44  Magnum  to  a point  where  it’s  actually 
enjoyable  to  shoot. 

I have  a Ruger  Redhawk  44  Magnum 
with  a Cellini  Stabilizer  fitted  to  the  muzzle. 
There’s  no  question  that  recoil  is  reduced 
significantly,  maybe  by  half — although  1 
have  no  statistics  to  prove  it.  But  it’s 
undeniable  that  when  I shoot,  felt  recoil  is 
down  and  muzzle  whip  is 
virtually  eliminated.  And 
that’s  important:  muzzle 
whip  with  full-power  44 
loads  is  something  to  con- 
tend with. 

Some  big  game  hunt- 
ers stick  with  the  357  be- 
cause it’s  easy  for  them  to 
shoot.  Others  opt  for  the 
41  pretty  much  for  the 
same  reason. 

With  a 200-grain  bul- 
let, maximum  velocity 
from  a 357  is  slightly  more 
than  1,000  fps.  The  41 
pushes  a 200-grain  bullet  out  of  the  muzzle 
around  1,350  fps.  The  same  weight  slug  in 
the  44  Magnum  generates  more  than  1 ,600 
fps  muzzle  velocity.  There  might  not  be 
too  much  difference  between  the  4 1 and  44 
magnums,  but  the  357  is  a long  way  down 
the  ladder  in  velocity. 

Learning  to  shoot  accurately  with  a 
handgun  is  vastly  different  from  getting 
accuracy  from  a rifle.  Almost  anyone  can 
become  a good  rifle  shot,  even  with  mag- 
num cartridges. 

For  years,  I’ve  thought  that  good  mag- 
num handgun  shooters  were  somewhat  of 
a select  group  because  of  the  complex 
demands  of  big  handguns.  Unlike  rifle 
shooting,  successful  handgunners  need  a 
good  bit  of  strength  in  the  hands  and  wrist. 
There’s  also  a psychological  side  to  shoot- 
ing. Concentrating  on  the  sight  picture, 


important  in  all  shooting,  is  especially 
significant  in  handgunning  — and  all  the 
more  difficult  when  shooting  a hard-re- 
coiling  gun. 

Unless  you’re  a purist,  Mag-Na-Port 
the  magnum  handgun  or  install  some  type 
of  recoil  reducer.  Don't  battle  the  recoil  of 
the  powerhouses  when  it’s  not  necessary. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  to  become  a good  shot, 
and  that  will  never  happen  unless  you’re  in 
complete  control. 

Practice  is  the  only  road  to  perfection, 
and  this  requires  firing  hundreds  of  rounds 
on  the  range.  Bullet  casting  and 
handloading  can  cut  the 
cost  per  loaded  shell  to 
around  two  cents.  Shoot- 
ing into  a bullet  trap  saves 
the  lead  for  future  use. 
The  only  expenditures  are 
for  primers,  gas  checks 
and  powder. 

In  my  low-power  44 
practice  loads,  I get  about 
1 ,400  rounds  from  a pound 
of  powder.  The  load,  a 
light  charge  of  Bullseye 
powder,  gives  about  800 
fps,  and  it’s  a great  start- 
ing load  for  beginners  or 
those  particularly  shy  of  recoil. 

My  max  load  of  Bullseye  shoves  a 1 80- 
grain  cast  bullet  up  to  1,100  fps.  Enough 
speed  for  practicing  at  longer  distances, 
but  still  not  too  much  recoil  for  a novice  to 
handle. 

Start  a handgun  career  with  a 22  rimfire 
revolver.  Then,  after  you’ve  developed 
some  proficiency,  move  on  to  the  mag- 
nums. With  iron  sights,  it’s  imperative  to 
develop  a good  sight  picture  and  work  with 
it:  It’s  going  to  wobble,  and  the  beginner 
has  to  learn  to  cope  with  that.  Don’t  prac- 
tice at  distances  much  beyond  25  yards. 
Make  certain  the  grips  are  right  for  you; 
they  are  nearly  as  important  as  the  sights. 

Forget  fast  draws  and  speed  shooting. 
You’re  a handgunner,  not  an  exhibition 
shooter.  If  you’re  dedicated,  you’ll  make 
it,  but  it  takes  a lot  of  shooting. 


Start  a handgun 
career  with  a 22 
rimfire.  Work  up  to 
the  magnums. 

With  iron  sights , 
it's  important  to 
develop  a good 
sight  picture  and 
work  with  it. 
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In  the  wind 


Stockton  State  College  in  New  Jersey 
has  begun  tapping  geothermal  energy  to 
heat  and  cool  its  facilities,  according  to 
media  reports.  Unlike  geothermal 
processes  in  which  hot  springs  or 
volcanic  reservoirs  are  used  to  create 
electricity,  the  college  will  drill  wells  to 
reach  underground  warm  water  — which 
runs  about  55  degrees.  The  well  system 
is  connected  to  building  heat  pumps.  The 
school  is  expected  to  save  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  in  energy  bills  and  keep 
up  to  2,000  tons  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  pollutants  out  of  the  atmosphere 
each  year. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
implementing  sheep  grazing  guidelines 
in  order  to  prevent  disease  transmission 
between  domestic  and  bighorn  sheep. 
Basically,  the  guidelines  provide  for  a 
buffer  zone  between  the  domestic  and 
wild  species.  The  buffer  could  range 
from  two  to  20  miles,  depending  on 
local  conditions. 

The  endangered  Sonoran  pronghorn 
antelope,  which  in  this  country  primarily 
lives  next  to  and  within  the  huge  Luke 
Air  Force  Base  bombing  range  in 
Arizona,  has  come  under  renewed  focus. 
The  Camp  Fire  Conservation  Fund  is 
helping  to  revive  an  eight-year-old 
recovery  plan  by  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  government  agencies,  non-profit 
groups  and  private  citizens.  The  species’ 
reproductive  success  is  apparently 
hampered  by  bombing  practice 
disturbances. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
approved  nearly  $6  million  in  waterfowl 
and  wetlands  projects  that  will  add 
almost  3,500  acres  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  system  and  benefit  a 
number  of  other  wetlands.  Of  that 
money,  the  $4.15  million  earmarked  for 
refuge  additions  comes  primarily  from 
funds  generated  by  the  sale  of  federal 
duck  stamps. 

A new  and  perhaps  more  dangerous 
strain  of  the  gypsy  moth  has  made  its 
way  into  the  United  States,  reports  Penn 
State 's  forest  resources  extension.  The 
Asian  gypsy  moth,  apparently  brought 
here  by  Russian  grain  ships,  has 
infested  three  isolated  areas  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Asian  gypsy  moth 
females  can  fly  distances  up  to  20  miles 
or  more  before  laying  eggs.  Attempts 
are  being  made  to  eradicate  the  Asian 
moth  before  it  spreads. 

The  destruction  of  the  Amazon 
rainforest  slowed  20  percent  in  1991, 
according  to  Trilogy  magazine.  The 
decrease  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Brazilian  government’s  withdrawal  of 
cattle  raising  subsidies  and  more 
efficient  policing  of  its  environmental 
policies. 

A South  African  man  was  extradited 
to  the  United  States  to  stand  trial  for 
illegal  wildlife  smuggling.  The  Izaak 
Walton  League's  newsletter  reports  that 
the  case  marks  the  first  such  extradition 
of  an  individual  on  wildlife-related 
charges.  The  man  pleaded  guilty  to 
charges  of  making  false  declarations  to 
import  illegal  rhinoceros  horns  into  this 
country.  He  faces  up  to  five  years  in 
prison  and/or  a quarter-million  dollars 
in  fines. 


Answers:  The  false  statements  are 
listed  with  their  corrections.  1 — 
hunting  with  an  experienced  turkey 
hunter;  2 — in  real  danger;  3 — 
beard  is  black;  4 — yell,  but  don’t 
move  any  body  part. 
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Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

To  help  outdoorsmen  discover  more  of  what  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  offer,  the  Game  Commission  has  produced 
six  “Outdoor  Recreation  Maps.”  Each  multi-color 
24  x 36-inch  map  covers  one  of  the  Commission’s  field 
regions.  Highlighted  are  Game  Lands,  State  Forests 
and  Parks,  and  private  lands  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
public  access  programs.  Also  depicted  are  municipali- 
ties, roads,  waterways,  and  — giving  the  map  a three- 
dimensional  appearance  — 100-foot  contour  lines.  Maps 
are  printed  on  Tyvek,  a tear-resistant,  water-repellent 
material  which  will  withstand  years  of  hard  use. 

Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered,  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  If 
you  are  not  sure  of  which  maps  you  want,  write  for  a 
PGC  map  order  form. 


10th  Anniversary  Waterfowl  Stamp 

“Beaver  Pond  Canadas”  by  renowned  Pennsylvania  wildlife 
artist  Bob  Sopchiek  is  tbe  10th  “duck”  stamp  offered  by  the 
Game  Commission.  Funds  derived  from  stamp  and  print  sales 
are  used  for  wetland  acquisition,  habitat  development  and 
waterfowl-related  education  programs.  Stamps  cost  $5.50 
each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four,  and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of 
ten,  delivered.  For  a savings,  tbe  cost  of  five  or  more  10-stamp 
sheets,  in  any  combination  of  years,  is  $40  per  sheet.  The  1990 
stamps  will  be  available  through  December  1992,  at  which 
time  all  remaining  supplies  will  he  destroyed. 

Stamps  are  available  at  the  Game  Commission  Harrisburg 
headquarters,  region  offices,  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Areas,  and  at  participating  hunting 
license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  A limited  edition  of 
signed  and  numbered  prints  of  this  design  are  available 
from  art  dealers  and  galleries. 
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Celebrating  10  Years  of  Waterfowl  and  Wetland  Conservation! 


10th  Anniversary  Duck  Stamp  Poster 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  “duck”  stamp  & print  program  has  been  hand- 
somely serving  waterfowl  for  the  past  decade.  Thanks  to  the  sportsmen 
and  allied  conservationists  who’ve  been  buying  stamps  and  prints,  the 
future  of  our  waterfowl  resources  is  more  secure. 

Over  the  past  1 0 years,  duck  stamp  and  fine-art  print  sales  have  generated 
more  than  one  million  dollars.  This  money  has  been  used  to  buy  more  than 
4,000  acres  of  wetlands  and  to  conduct  waterfowl  education  programs  at 
the  Game  Commission’s  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  visitors  centers.  In 
addition,  $90,000  in  program  revenues  was  used  to  help  purchase  the 
agency’s  aquatic  vegetation  cutter.  This  invaluable  floating  power  mower 
continues  to  improve  wetland  habitat  by  creating  open  areas  in  vegetation- 
choked  marshes.  Since  1985,  the  cutter  has  opened  thousands  of  wetland 
acres. 

Wetland  preservation  and  habitat  work  are  important  to  waterfowl — 
especially  now,  while  continental  duck  populations  are  alarmingly  low — 
because  they  safeguard  and  provide  breeding,  feeding  and  resting  areas. 
Wetlands  are  used  by  more  than  just  waterfowl;  83  percent  of  the  state’s 
wildlife  species  need  wetlands  for  at  least  part  of  their  life  cycles.  Over  the 
past  200  years,  Pennsylvania  has  lost  more  than  50  percent  of  its  wetlands. 

A special  poster  is  being  offered  to  commemorate  the  program’s  10th 
anniversary.  Featuring  all  ten  duck  stamp  designs,  this  full-color,  18-  x 24- 
inch  poster  is  available  for  only  $12,  delivered.  Order  from  the  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797. 
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How  We  Stack  Up 

AWHILE  BACK,  July  1991, 1 highlighted  a study  of  Pennsylvania’s  Hunter-Trapper 
Education  program  conducted  by  the  North  American  Hunter  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  University  of  Wisconsin-LaCrosse.  Briefly,  people  who  had  taken  a hunter- 
trapper  education  course  in  1985  were  surveyed  in  1990.  The  purpose  was  to  evaluate 
students’  participation  and  attitudes  about  hunting  five  years  after  taking  the  class. 

I bring  up  the  study  again  because  a companion  report  comparing  Pennsylvania  with 
other  states  has  just  been  released.  Among  the  report's  findings  is  that  of  the  students  who 
responded  to  the  questionnaire,  84.3  percent  of  the  Pennsylvanians  hunted  in  the  years 
after  taking  the  course,  compared  to  79.8  nationally.  Furthermore,  five  years  after  taking 
their  course,  52.6  percent  of  the  Pennsylvania  respondents  indicated  their  interest  in  the 
sport  had  increased,  while  only  1 2.7  percent  indicated  it  had  decreased.  Nationally,  those 
figures  were,  respectively,  44.5  percent  and  15.0  percent. 

When  asked  how  much  they  value  their  hunting  time,  75.2  percent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
respondents  indicated  that  if  for  some  reason  they  could  not  go  hunting,  they  would  miss 
the  sport  more  than  most  of,  or  all  of,  their  other  interests.  Nationally,  70.7  percent 
expressed  such  appreciation.  In  summing  up  this  report.  Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  who 
coordinated  this  study,  reported,  “Looks  like  Pennsylvania  likes  to  hunt.  Your  measures 
of  participation,  motivation  and  commitment  are  among  the  highest  [in  the  nation].  Not 
a surprise,  probably.” 

As  for  the  primary  type  of  hunting  the  respondents  did,  the  most  significant 
differences  between  Pennsylvanians  and  the  national  results  were  that  our  hunters  rate 
big  game  hunting  higher  than  the  national  average,  64. 1 percent  vs  48.6  percent.  Only 
2.8  percent  and  1 .3  percent  of  Keystone  State  hunters  rated  upland  game  (quail,  pheasant, 
grouse  and  partridge)  and  migratory  birds  (doves,  ducks  and  geese)  as  their  primary 
hunting  sport.  Nationally  those  figures  were  9.5  and  6.9  percent. 

Perhaps  again  showing  how  strong  a tradition  hunting  is  in  the  state,  87.0  percent  of 
the  Pennsylvanians  were  introduced  to  the  sport  by  a parent  or  grandparent,  compared 
to  73  percent  nationally.  On  the  other  hand,  3.7  percent  of  our  hunters  were  introduced 
to  the  sport  by  a friend,  while  on  a national  basis  that  figure  was  8.4  percent. 

Possibly  the  most  enlightening  aspect  of  the  survey  has  to  do  with  how  students  — 
or,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  former  students  — rated  their  hunter-ed  classes.  Among 
Pennsylvanians,  62.6  percent  (compared  to  58.8  percent,  nationally)  reported  that  the 
hunter  education  course  contributed  either  quite  a bit  or  very  much  to  their  overall 
hunting  satisfaction.  Additionally,  77  percent  indicated  the  course  made  them  feel 
competent  during  their  first  year  afield. 

As  for  how  they  would  improve  the  course,  50.5  percent  suggested  more  live  firing  — 
something  easier  said  than  done  when  teaching  nearly  1,000  classes  and  45,000  or  so 
students.  The  next  most  common  improvement  was  for  general  responsibility.  This  is 
perhaps  most  significant,  in  light  of  the  special  interest  groups  who  want  particular  sports 
emphasized  in  our  hunter-trapper  education  programs. 

Hunter  education  is  a major  facet  of  every  state  wildlife  agency,  and  this  national, 
comprehensive  survey  is  just  one  of  many  ways  these  programs  are  objectively 
evaluated.  As  this  survey  shows,  our  Hunter-Trapper  Education  program  ranks  among 
the  best  in  the  nation.  And  while  there  is  room  for  improvement,  it’s  unquestionably 
serving  our  young  hunters  well.  — Bob  Mitchell 


The  Great  Bear  Hunt 

Taking  a bear  is  quite  an  accomplishment  for  any 
group  of  hunters;  getting  six  in  three  days  is 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

By  Fred  Ney 


AROUND  LUZERNE  COUNTY,  it’s  been  called  “The  Great  Bear 
ZTl  Hunt.”  The  term  is  appropriate  because  chances  are  it  won’t  be 
repeated  anytime  soon. 

As  any  seasoned  bear  hunter  will  attest,  a fruitful  hunt  is  a combination 
of  knowledge,  hard  work  and  luck.  Every  year  for  the  past  decade,  roughly 
100,000  hunters  have  matched  wits  with  Keystone  State  bruins,  a 
magnificent  trophy  that  may  attain  weights  approaching  700  pounds. 
Based  on  annual  harvests,  the  success  ratio  has  averaged  about  one  bear 
for  every  66  hunters. 

Like  other  areas  of  the  Northeast,  parts  of  Luzerne  County  are  prime 
habitats  for  bears,  characterized  by  abundant  oak  and  beech  forests,  large 
swamps,  berry  patches  and  scattered  old  farms  reverting  back  to  forest 
land. 

It’s  in  northeast  Luzerne  County  that  John  and  Bob  Koons  and  Mark 
Kremitske  — all  of  Avoca  and  coworkers  at  the  nearby  Potlatch  Paper 
Company  — honed  their  love  of  bear  hunting.  About  four  years  ago  they 
began  encouraging  several  friends  to 
join  them  for  an  organized  three-day 
bear  hunt.  By  the  time  their  recruiting 
campaign  ended,  14  anxious  hunters 
had  agreed  to  spend  three  long  days  in 
the  cold,  wet  woods. 

“If  your  boss  told  you  to  do  this, 
you’d  probably  quit  your  job,”  John 
Koons  joked  as  he  looked  over  the  list 
of  nimrods  assembled  for  the  1989 
hunt. 

The  list  included:  Pat  Grimes, 

Avoca,  a Game  Commission  em- 
ployee; Brian  Giambra,  Dupont,  a 
carpenter;  Frank  Kremitske,  Sr.,  Sears; 

Peter  Paul  Olszewski,  the  Luzerne 
County  district  attorney;  Mike 
Dessoye,  Avoca,  a county  detective; 


BEAR  HUNTING  was  a tradition  forthe 
“Koon  Gang,”  and  they’d  experienced 
some  measure  of  success  because  of 
the  work  they  put  into  the  hunt  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  group  members. 
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Jerry  Dessoye,  Wilkes-Barre,  a police  of- 
ficer; the  Rev.  Dan  Olszewski,  Dupont,  a 
priest  (“We  need  God  on  our  side,”  Bob 
Koons  said  with  a smile);  Jimmy  Gorman, 
Laflin,  a banker;  John  Olszewski,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  a hospital  administrator;  Joe  Cardin, 
Avoca,  a Federal  Express  driver;  and  Frank 
Kremitske,  Jr.,  Avoca,  Potlatch  Paper. 

The  group  had  a good  hunt  in  1989. 
When  the  season  concluded,  John  Koons 
and  Mike  Dessoye  each  had  a bear.  John 
downed  a 235-pound  sow  while  Mike 
tagged  a 180-pounder. 

With  their  1989  season  such  a resound- 
ing success,  waiting  for  the  1990  season 
was  sheer  torture  for  many 
members  of  the  Koon 
Gang.  But  as  it  turned  out, 

1990  was  a bust.  Three 
hard  days  of  hunting  in 
the  rugged  terrain  of  Pike 
County  yielded  nothing. 

“We  tried  all  the 
tricks,”  Frank  Kremitske 
recalled. 

“The  only  bear  we  saw 
was  one  crossing  the  road 
as  we  were  driving  home 
at  the  end  of  the  third  day,” 
related  Mike  Dessoye. 

Many  conversations  were  devoted  to  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  went  wrong. 

The  following  year  passed  quickly  and 
the  hunters  were  soon  turning  their  thoughts 
to  the  1991  season. 

By  this  time,  the  group  welcomed  Ed- 
ward Vogue,  then  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  and  his  son, 
Gary  Vogue,  who  at  the  time  was  police 
chief  in  Dupont  Borough  and  who’s  now  a 
state  trooper. 

Soon  after  Labor  Day,  the  group  started 
making  forays  into  the  woods,  scouting  for 
bear  sign.  These  early  trips  often  yielded 
interesting  discoveries  that  were  all  re- 
corded and  shared  with  other  members  of 
the  group  who,  in  turn,  used  the  informa- 
tion to  monitor  bear  presence  and  move- 
ments. 

They  all  realized,  of  course,  that  with  a 
range  of  up  to  20  square  miles,  bears  seen 
in  September  and  October  may  be  long 
gone  by  late  November.  Early  scouting 


only  indicates  the  presence  of  bears  and 
whether  they’re  using  a given  area  for 
more  than  just  a travel  corridor  to  some 
other  place. 

While  the  early  scouting  helped,  every- 
one in  the  Koon  Gang  knew  early  Novem- 
ber forays  would  present  the  most  focused, 
well-defined  image  of  where  the  bears 
were  likely  to  be  when  the  season  opened. 
About  two  weeks  before  the  opener,  a visit 
was  made  to  WCO  Edward  Zindell. 

Zindell  was  asked  who  in  his  district 
had  reported  nuisance  bears  or  bear  dam- 
age. Armed  with  that  information,  the  strat- 
egists pored  over  topographical  maps  to 
look  for  swampy  terrain. 

Early  in  the  evening  on 
the  day  before  the  season 
opener,  cars  began  con- 
verging on  Bob  Koon’s 
home.  It  must  have 
seemed  like  some  clan- 
destine meeting  as  the 
sportsmen  arrived  to  or- 
ganize the  hunt. 

As  Mike  Dessoye  ex- 
plained: “For  the  first  few 
hours  of  the  season,  ev- 
erybody likes  to  go  his 
own  way.  After  weeks  of 
preparation,  each  guy  thinks  he  has  a ‘sure 
bet’  that  a trophy  bear  will  be  at  a certain 
place  right  after  daybreak.  And  everyone 
wants  the  chance  to  see  if  his  idea  will 
work.” 

Opening  day  dawned  cold  and  damp, 
and  because  it  followed  several  days  of 
rain,  the  swamps  were  deeper  and  more 
treacherous. 

Most  of  the  Koon  Gang  were  in  the 
woods  and  at  their  stands  well  before  dawn. 
But  the  morning  passed  without  one  bear 
sighted 

A little  before  noon,  the  hunters  began 
to  assemble  at  a predetermined  spot  to 
begin  organizing  the  drives.  Although  no 
bears  had  been  seen  during  the  first  few 
hours,  anticipation  ran  through  the  group. 

Laughter  and  jovial  conversation  domi- 
nated the  discussions  as  the  hunters  moved 
about,  trying  to  restart  their  circulation 
after  hours  of  sitting  still.  Sandwich  wrap- 
pers were  stuffed  into  pockets  as  the  hunt- 


Opening  day 
dawned  cold  and 
damp , and  because 
it  followed  several 
days  of  rain,  the 
swamps  were 
deeper  and  more 
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ers  enjoyed  lunch  before  the  “serious” 
hunting  commenced. 

Once  everyone  was  accounted  for,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mark  Kremitske  and 
Brian  Giambra,  the  Koon  Gang  journeyed 
to  their  first  swamp.  The  drivers  assembled 
and  started  moving  into  position  while  the 
standers  did  the  same.  The  swamps  are  so 
thick  in  these  areas  that  drivers  wore  hip 
boots  and  left  their  firearms  behind  be- 
cause they  needed  full  use  of  their  arms  and 
hands  to  slog  through  the  tangled,  waist- 
high  thickets. 

Pete  Olszewski  was  standing  and  scan- 
ning the  terrain  for  the  slightest  movement 
when,  suddenly,  not  one,  but  four  bears 
popped  out  from  the  swamp.  He  fired  but 
missed,  and  the  bears  were  gone  before  he 
chambered  another  round. 

As  the  hunting  party  approached  the 
next  swamp  they  planned  to  drive  they 
encountered  a group  of  five  hunters.  “Don’t 
waste  your  time  here,”  said  one  orange- 
clad  bear  stalker.  “We’ ve  just  been  through 
there  and  didn’t  see  or  hear  a thing.”  The 
Koon  Gang  exchanged  pleasantries  and 
then  watched  as  the  other  group  trudged  off 
in  search  of  greener  hunting  pastures. 

“We  weren’t  at  all  discouraged,”  Ed 
Vogue  recalled.  “We  were  confident  that 
the  swamp  would  hold  one  or  more  bears, 
and  we  also  knew  that  such  a small  group 
couldn’t  possibly  cover  the  entire  place.” 

By  the  time  the  standers  got  into  posi- 
tion, the  drivers  were  ready  to  commence. 
As  the  standers  waited  and  the  drivers 
slogged  through  the  thick  stuff,  it  began  to 
look  like  the  other  hunters  were  right.  But 
then,  when  the  drive  was  nearly  over,  a shot 
rang  out.  Gary  Vogue’s  300  Winchester 
Magnum  hit  home  on  a nice  280-pound 
male  as  it  came  crashing  out  of  the  swamp. 

Several  more  drives  that  afternoon  pro- 
duced at  least  three  more  sightings,  a few 
misses  and  a ton  of  excitement.  But,  at 
day’s  end,  only  Vogue’s  bear  had  been 
brought  to  ground. 

After  the  rifles  were  unloaded  and  safely 

ONE  OF  THE  KEYS  to  the  group’s  success 
was  the  amount  of  scouting  the  hunters  did. 
They  began  soon  after  Labor  Day  and 
intensified  their  efforts  in  early  November; 
by  the  season  opener,  they  were  prepared. 


stowed  away,  several  members  of  the  group 
visited  The  Bam,  a popular  hunting  tavern 
in  the  Thornhurst  area.  Proprietor  George 
Pearage  came  out  to  see  Vogue’s  bear.  He 
was  told  that  the  group  would  return  Tues- 
day night  with  a 450-pounder  for  him  and 
his  patrons  to  see. 

“Psyched” 

“We  were  psyched,”  Vogue  related.  A 
few  others  remembered  thinking  that  the 
brag  might  come  back  to  haunt  them  if  they 
failed  to  score  again.  Pearage  has  a reputa- 
tion for  remembering  a promise  — or  a 
brag  — and  never  letting  a man  forget  it. 

Gary  Vogue  got  little  sleep  Monday 
night.  His  bear  was  the  talk  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  sightseers  kept  coming  until  it 
was  very  late.  The  next  morning,  however, 
found  him  ready  to  assume  his  role  as 
permanent  driver  for  the  rest  of  the  hunt. 

At  first  light  the  Koon  Gang  was  ready 
to  resume  their  “work.”  After  three  drives, 
though,  not  a single  bear  had  been  spotted. 
Breaking  for  lunch,  the  group  reorganized 
their  thoughts  and  mapped  out  a plan  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Well  into  the  second  drive  that  after- 
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noon,  Jerry  Dessoye  got  his  chance.  A 
black  bear  came  crashing  through  a swamp. 
Taking  careful  aim,  he  fired  and  rolled  the 
bruin,  but  the  tough  animal  refused  to  yield 
and  kept  motoring  away.  John  Koons  spot- 
ted the  bear  coming  toward  him  and  downed 
the  animal  with  one  well-placed  shot  from 
his  30-06.  Later,  at  the  check  station,  the 
bear  weighed  in  at  190  pounds. 

Penance 

As  it  turned  out,  Mark  Kremitske  also 
saw  a bear  during  that  drive  but  couldn’t 
get  a clear  shot,  and  Frank  Kremitske,  Sr., 
later  killed  a 100-pounder  with  his  .35 
Remington.  Father  Dan  Olszewski  also  got 
a shot  but  missed  clean  as  the  bruin  shifted 
into  high  gear.  “I  guess  it  was  my  pen- 
ance,” he  sighed  with  resignation. 

Then,  on  the  final  drive  of  the  after- 
noon, Pat  Grimes  downed  a 185-pounder 
with  his  30-06. 

Before  returning  home,  the  boys  went 


back  to  The  Bam  where  they  first  “apolo- 
gized” to  Pearage  for  not  bagging  a 450- 
pounder  that  day.  “But,  we’ve  got  three 
bears  in  the  truck  that  weigh  a total  of  475 
pounds,”  John  Koons  beamed.  Pearage 
was  stunned.  Four  bears  in  two  days  was 
unimaginable. 

That  night,  the  group  would  later  relate, 
practically  no  one  thought  they  could  rea- 
sonably expect  any  more  action  on  the 
season’s  final  day.  After  all,  two  days  of 
hunting  had  produced  four  bears,  indeed  a 
proud  record.  But  no  one  was  willing  to 
call  it  quits  until  the  final  hour  of  the  last 
day. 

Wednesday  seemed  to  dawn  early,  find- 
ing many  of  the  hunters  starting  to  feel  the 
strain  of  two  hard  days  of  hunting.  Muscles 
normally  unused  were  aching,  and  fatigue 
was  setting  in. 

It  took  the  better  part  of  the  morning  to 
decide  on  a strategy.  No  one  wanted  to 
admit  that  the  thought  of  bulling  through 


WHEN  THE  BEAR  charged  out  in  front  of  Joe  Cardin,  he  knew  it  was  big.  But  he  had  no  idea 
the  animal  weighed  more  than  600  pounds.  He  killed  the  animal  with  three  shots  from  his 
308;  it  took  a dozen  hunters  three  hours  to  haul  the  big  bear  out  of  the  swamp.  Even  though 
it  was  after  three  o’clock  on  the  last  day,  the  hunters  put  on  one  last  drive. 
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huckleberry  swamps  was  starting  to  wear 

thin. 

It  was  1 1:30  before  the  first  drive  got 
underway,  and  after  all  the  excitement  of 
the  preceding  day,  things  seemed  pretty 
quiet  by  comparison.  A snowshoe  hare  was 
sighted,  a coyote  appeared,  but  then  the 
thickets  erupted. 

Something  big  charged  out  ahead  of  the 
drivers  and  ran  in  front  of  Joe  Cardin. 

“I  knew  it  was  big  but  I didn’t  realize 
how  big  it  was,”  he  remembered.  Three 
quick  shots  from  his  308  put  the  bruin 
down  for  good.  The  bear  was  a 6 1 8-pound 
male. 

“I  was  shaking  from  the  excitement  and 
realization  of  what  I had,”  Cardin  recalled. 
Helping  with  the  field-dressing  chores, 
Brian  Giambra  had  to  slice  through  seven 
inches  of  fat  to  reach  the  body  cavity. 
Afterwards,  it  took  1 2 hunters,  six  on  each 
side  of  a makeshift  stretcher,  three  hours  to 
haul  the  big  bear  out  of  the  swamp. 

“It  was  three  o’clock  by  the  time  we  got 
out  to  our  trucks,”  Cardin  recalled,  “and  I 
felt  bad  that  so  many  of  the  others  had  spent 
so  much  time  helping  me  with  my  bear.” 

The  rest  of  the  group,  however,  knew 
they  still  had  time  for  one  more  drive 
before  the  1991  bear  season  was  over.  But 
they  weren’t  very  optimistic  about  their 
chances  of  spotting  another  bear,  let  alone 
getting  it. 

As  the  final  drive  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  four  bears  flushed  from  the  swamp. 
Jim  Kelly,  a transmission  man  from  Dupont 
who  joined  the  hunt  for  the  final  day,  got  a 
shot  but  missed.  Mike  Dessoye  missed  as 
well,  and  Father  Dan  Olszewski  missed 
again. 

Maybe  it  was  because  Brian  Giambra 
helped  his  friend  Joe  field-dress  that  mas- 
sive bear  or  maybe  he  was  just  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  Intently  watching 
the  edge  of  swamp,  he  saw  the  black 
silhouette  of  the  fourth  bear.  He  shoul- 
dered his  30-06,  placed  the  crosshairs  on 
the  animal’s  shoulder  and  squeezed  the 
trigger. 

His  100-pounder  represented  the  sixth 
and  final  bear  of  a hunt  that  will  be  retold 
among  the  Koon  Gang  for  generations  to 
come. 


Hours  later,  as  the  group  retraced  the 
events  that  had  occurred  over  the  previous 
three  days,  they  determined  that  they  had 
spotted  at  least  1 4 bears.  None  of  the  bears, 
as  far  as  anybody  knew,  bore  Game  Com- 
mission tags,  either. 

The  Game  Commission  sold  about 
90,000  bear  licenses  in  1991.  Exactly  1,687 
bruins  were  harvested.  That's  a success 
ratio  of  about  one  in  66.  But  the  Koon  Gang 
shattered  that  statistic.  They  achieved  an 
incredible  success  rate  of  about  one  in 
three. 

Both  Ed  Vogue  and  WCOZindell  agreed 
that  they  never  saw  or  heard  of  anything 
quite  like  it  in  all  their  years  working  with 
the  Game  Commission. 

“I’m  just  thrilled  that  I was  along  for 
this  hunt,  just  to  witness  it,”  proclaimed 
Vogue.  As  the  hunt  ended,  only  Ed  Vogue 
and  Bob  Koons  had  failed  to  see  a bear. 

A Benchmark 

The  Koon  Gang's  great  bear  hunt  of 
1991  will  serve  as  a benchmark  for  them 
and  other  hunters.  Commission  biologist 
Gary  Alt  was  equally  amazed  upon  hearing 
of  the  Koon  Gang’s  1991  hunt.  But  based 
on  his  research,  he  knows  that  hunter  suc- 
cess rates  are  bound  to  improve  because 
Pennsylvania’s  black  bear  population  is  on 
the  rise  like  never  before. 

To  document  his  studies,  the  Game 
Commission  has  produced  a fascinating 
feature  length  black  bear  film  which  has 
attracted  national  attention.  So  far,  16,000 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  work  has 
received  five  national  and  international 
awards. 

“Pennsylvania  really  is  a bear  factory,” 
Alt  said.  “We're  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducers of  black  bears  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  Only  Maine  has  more.” 

In  the  last  20  years,  the  Pennsylvania 
black  bear  population  has  tripled,  thanks  to 
sound  game  management  techniques  and 
abundant  food  resources. 

The  Koon  Gang’s  experience  last  year 
defied  hunter  success  statistics.  Then  again, 
their  entire  hunt  was  nothing  short  of  phe- 
nomenal. Can  they  repeat  the  “Great  Bear 
Hunt  of  1991”?  You  can  bet  they're  going 
to  try. 
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That  One  Buck 


A young  lad  sets  his  sights  on  one  particular 
whitetail  and  learns  that  deer  have  most  of  the 
odds  in  their  favor. 

By  Paul  A.  Matthews 

NEVER  IN  THE  50  years  since  have  I felt  the  tension  and 
excitement  I felt  that  late  afternoon.  From  where  I 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  jackpines,  I could  see  the  dusky  form 
moving  about  in  the  thomapples  and  I knew  it  was  the  buck. 
The  big  buck.  The  buck  with  the  twisted  foot. 

For  a moment  he  was  there  and  then  he  was  gone,  and  then 
he  appeared  again  off  to  my  right.  My  eyes  strained  in  the 
gloom  as  I shifted  the  rifle  to  align  the  sights,  and  in  a moment 
of  desperation  I yanked  the  trigger.  A blossom  of  fire  bit  a 
chunk  out  of  the  darkening  day. 

My  hands  shook  as  I flipped  open  the  trapdoor  breech 
block  and  dropped  in  a fresh  cartridge.  Then,  slowly,  I walked 
toward  the  spot  where  I'd  last  seen  the  buck,  my  kid  mind 
grasping  for  a straw  of  hope  while  it  swam  in  the  panic  of 
failure. 

I had  first  seen  the  buck  during  squirrel  season,  a magnifi- 
cent animal  with  the  kind  of  rack  you  dream  about  or  see  on 
the  covers  of  outdoor  magazines.  And  then  one  day  when  an 
early  snow  covered  the  ground,  I saw  him  again  and  noted  his 
track  was  distinctive.  His  right  front  foot  turned  slightly 
inward.  I marked  it  in  my  mind  and  decided  that,  come  deer 
season,  I would  concentrate  on  this  one  buck. 

I had  even  talked  about  it  to  old  Bart  Daskam.  “First  fresh 
snow  we  have,”  I said,  “I’m  going  to  get  on  his  track  and  stick 
with  it  until  I get  ’im.” 

And  old  Bart  smiled.  “Most  deer,”  he  said,  “are  killed  by 
accident.  They  stumble  onto  a hunter  or  a hunter  stumbles 
onto  them.  Either  way,  it’s  an  accidental  meeting.  But  when 
a man  starts  out  on  a particular  deer  track,  it  ain’t  long  before 
that  deer  knows  it’s  bein'  followed.  And  from  that  minute  on, 
all  the  odds  are  against  the  hunter  unless,”  and  here  he  leveled 
a finger  at  me,  “unless  the  hunter  can  outguess  the  deer  an’ 
get  around  in  front  of  ’im.” 

That  was  a long  speech  for  Bart,  and  I paid  attention 
because  in  those  days  elders  didn't  waste  too  many  words 
trying  to  get  a message  across.  If  you  were  worthy  of  the 
message,  you  grasped  it  the  first  time,  and  if  you  weren’t 
worthy,  your  elders  didn’t  waste  precious  time  repeating  their 
words. 
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Fresh  snow  came  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  of  buck  season,  and  early  the  next 
morning  I was  threading  my  way  up  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Buckhom  across  the 
backyard  of  an  abandoned  farm  house.  I 
stepped  between  the  strands  of  a rusted 
barbed  wire  fence  into  the  edge  of  a field  of 
thornapple  that  skirted  the  woods,  and 
followed  an  old  logging  road  up  the  hill  to 
the  ridge. 

There,  in  the  snow  at  my  feet,  so  fresh 


Venison  Pepper  Steak 
Ingredients 

2-lb.  venison  steak,  cut  in  strips  or 
chunks 

1/2  cup  all-purpose  flour 
3/4  tsp.  salt 
1/4  tsp.  pepper 
1 /2  cup  shortening 

1 can  stewed  tomatoes,  drained, 
reserving  liquid 

2 cups  water 

3/4  cup  chopped  onion  or  l'/2 
tbls.  minced  dried  onion 

1 /2  tsp.  garlic  powder 

2 beef  flavored  bouillon  cubes 

3 green  peppers,  cut  in  strips, 
added  before  serving 

2 tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce 

Mix  flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Melt 
shortening  in  large  skillet.  Roll  veni- 
son in  flour  mixture,  using  all  the 
mixture.  Brown  meat  in  hot  short- 
ening, add  the  reserved  liquid, 
water,  onion,  garlic  powder  and 
bouillon  cubes.  Cover  and  sim- 
mer 1 V2  to  2 hours.  Uncover,  stir  in 
Worcestershire  sauce,  add  pep- 
per strips,  cover  and  cook  1 0 min- 
utes more.  Add  the  tomatoes, 
cook  until  tomatoes  are  hot 
(about  5 minutes).  Serve  over  hot 
cooked  rice.  Makes  eight  gener- 
ous servings. 

— Exerpted  from  Pennsylvania 
Game  Cookbook,  available  from 
fhe  Commission  for  $4  delivered. 
Order  from  Depf.  MS,  200 1 Elmer- 
ton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797. 


that  the  edges  hadn't  fallen  in,  were  the 
hoof  prints  I was  looking  for.  They  were 
following  the  ridge  and  led  off  to  my  right 
into  a stand  of  jackpines. 

Out  of  habit,  I cracked  the  breech  block 
far  enough  to  confirm  that  the  chamber 
held  a live  cartridge,  and  then  1 swung  into 
the  pines  — full  of  young  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  No  way  did  this  buck  know  I 
was  on  his  track,  and  it  was  my  intent  to 
keep  it  that  way  until  the  game  was  finally 
over. 

Two  hundred  feet  inside  the  pines,  the 
track  turned  to  the  right,  heading  downhill 
along  the  edge  of  the  woods  roughly  paral- 
leling the  logging  trail  I had  just  come  up. 
And  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  land 
flattened  a bit,  the  buck  had  stopped  and 
stood  while  it  studied  the  surroundings. 
Looking  out  across  the  thornapple  not  30 
yards  away,  I saw  the  rusted  barbed  wire 
fence  I’d  stepped  through  a short  20  min- 
utes earlier.  I had  been  that  close  to  the 
buck  and  hadn’t  known  it. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  the  buck 
had  stood  there  watching  me  as  I stepped 
through  the  fence.  Instead  of  continuing 
downhill,  the  whitetail’s  track  now  veered 
almost  180  degrees,  back  uphill  into  the 
timber  on  Buckhorn  Mountain.  And  even 
though  I felt  the  first  nibblings  of  doubt,  I 
continued  to  follow  his  track.  After  all,  the 
buck  didn’t  yet  know  for  certain  I was  after 
him. 

But  if  he  didn’t  know  for  certain,  he 
wasn’t  taking  any  chances.  His  track  led 
diagonally  up  across  the  northern  face  of 
the  Buckhorn,  plunging  through  thickets 
of  hemlock  so  dense  that  following  was 
difficult.  And  when  he  was  finally  clear  of 
the  thickets,  he  headed  straight  uphill  in  an 
area  so  steep  that  my  boots  slipped  and  slid 
in  an  effort  to  grasp  a foothold.  More  than 
once  I stopped  for  a breather. 

When  I reached  the  plateau  top  of  the 
Buckhorn,  it  was  only  to  find  that  the  buck 
had  totally  outsmarted  me;  there  was  no 
question  that  he  knew.  It  was  just  as  old 
Bart  had  predicted. 

The  track  with  the  tumed-in  hoof  print 
led  across  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the 
shelter  of  a massive  hemlock  where  the 
ground  was  bare  underneath.  Here  there 
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was  a pile  of  still-warm  droppings  to  show 
that  the  buck  had  stood  there  watching  his 
backtrail  until  I hove  into  sight. 

And  then,  instead  of  just  walking  on,  he 
leaped  as  far  as  he  could  from  the  bare 
ground  beneath  the  hemlock  into  a small 
clump  of  laurel  where  his  tracks  were  all 
but  lost.  Three  or  four  more  similar  leaps 
multiplied  my  problems  until  he  finally 
slowed  to  a walk,  head- 
ing south  along  the  top 
of  the  mountain. 

Just  like  old  Bart 
had  said,  the  only  way 
to  get  a deer  like  that  is 
to  get  ahead  of  him. 

And  I knew  that  farther 
south,  just  below  the 
Medicine  Rocks,  there 
was  a stand  of  pine 
where  the  buck  would 
probably  stop  again  to 
watch  his  backtrail. 

In  my  mind  I could 
visualize  him  already 
there.  He  would  stand 
for  a while  watching, 
and  then  when  I didn't 
show,  he  would  prob- 
ably bed  down  or  maybe  feed  on  the  under- 
growth that  bordered  the  thicket. 

If  I left  his  track  now  and  swung  a huge 
semicircle  to  fetch  up  on  the  far  side  of  the 
pines,  I could  come  in  from  behind  and 
perhaps  get  a shot. 

Twenty  minutes  later  I was  easing  into 
position,  approaching  the  pine  thicket  from 
the  south.  I worked  slowly,  taking  one  easy 
step  after  another  and  stopping  every  third 
step  to  study  the  woods  ahead.  My  young 
eyes  sought  out  every  detail,  every  patch  of 
color  that  didn't  belong  and  every  move- 
ment — no  matter  how  slight. 

I held  the  little  Springfield  carbine  at 
high  port  with  my  thumb  curled  around  the 
massive  side-hammer  so  that  I could  cock 
it  in  an  instant.  The  hairs  on  the  nape  of  my 
neck  stiffened  and  I knew  the  buck  was  just 
ahead.  Easy,  I thought.  Easy. 

Then  I spotted  him,  a mere  patch  of 
motionless  color  among  the  pines.  With- 
out conscious  effort,  the  little  rifle  was  up 
and  the  sights  aligned.  I waited,  moving 


A FEW  MINUTES  later  I found  the 
track  with  the  turned-in  print  and 
realized  that  the  buck  had  not  lingered 
in  the  pines  to  watch  his  backtrail. 


slightly  to  the  side  trying  to  get  a view  of 
the  head.  And  when  the  animal  turned,  1 
saw  that  it  was  not  the  big  buck  but  a fat 
young  spike. 

For  several  seconds  the  sights  hovered 
in  anticipation.  I wanted  that  deer  — any 
deer.  But  mostly  I wanted  the  big  buck. 
And  as  I lowered  the  rifle,  the  spike  shuffled 
off  into  the  thicket.  I felt  empty  and  foolish. 

A few  minutes  later 
I found  the  track  with 
the  tumed-in  print  and 
realized  at  once  that 
my  big  buck  had  not 
lingered  in  the  pines 
watching  his  backtrail. 

1 had  to  believe  he 
had  been  aware  of  the 
younger  buck's  pres- 
ence and  had  purposely 
moved  on,  leaving  the 
younger  deer  as  bait 
for  me.  Right  then,  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul,  I 
wished  1 had  taken  the 
bait. 

For  a few  minutes  I 
sat  on  a log,  wolfing 
down  the  soggy  mass 
that  had  once  been  two  bean  sandwiches. 
And  after  topping  it  off  with  a crisp  North- 
ern Spy  apple.  I got  to  my  feet  again  and 
started  on  the  track  of  the  big  buck.  At  this 
stage,  I had  nothing  more  to  lose. 

The  track  plunged  off  the  southern  end 
of  the  Buckhom  into  Goose  Hollow.  And 
while  I had  a general  knowledge  of  the 
area,  I didn't  know  it  well  enough  to  plan 
another  maneuver  to  get  ahead  of  the  big 
buck. 

It  made  sense  to  stick  to  the  track  to  see 
if  I could  work  within  shooting  range.  The 
thought  even  occurred  to  me  that  maybe 
the  buck  would  relax  now,  especially  if  he 
thought  I had  taken  the  bait  back  in  the 
pines  below  the  Medicine  Rocks. 

We  crossed  the  Goose  Hollow  creek 
and  then  swung  to  the  left,  following  the 
contour  of  the  mountain  that  bordered  the 
far  side  of  the  valley. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  I realized  the 
buck  was  making  a huge  circle  that  by 
nightfall  would  bring  us  back  to  the  ridge 
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at  the  northern  end  of  Buckhom  Mountain. 
He  was  walking  at  a steady  gait,  picking  an 
easy  path  as  he  went  and  stopping  only 
occasionally  to  watch  his  backtrail. 

Late  afternoon  I surprised  the  buck  by 
working  in  close  enough  to  get  a glimpse  of 
him  at  about  the  same  time  he  spotted  me. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  a shot,  but  as 
he  bounded  off  I saw  the  unmistakable 
gleam  of  a late  afternoon  sun  off  polished 
antlers. 

Noting  that  he  headed  off  in  a favorable 
direction,  I left  his  track  and  made  a bee- 
line toward  the  northern  end  of  the 
Buckhom. 

As  the  last  few  minutes  of  daylight 
began  to  give  way  to  darkness,  I was  in  the 
jackpines  backtrailing  the  tracks  made  ear- 
lier that  morning.  I worked  slowly,  easing 
through  the  brush  with  the  least  possible 
noise,  putting  each  foot  down  cautiously  so 
as  not  to  break  any  snow-hidden  branch. 
My  thumb  rested  against  the  curl  of  the 
hammer,  pressing  lightly  against  the  ten- 
sion of  the  hammer  spring.  I visualized  the 
huge  watermelon  cartridge  that  lay  in  the 
chamber. 

Then  I saw  him.  A dusky  form  moving 
in  the  thornapples  just  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  jackpines.  I saw  his  antlers,  massive 
and  rugged,  and  in  the  pit  of  my  belly  felt 
an  excitement  that  started  my  heart  racing. 
The  rifle  was  at  full  cock  before  the 
buttstock  ever  touched  my  shoulder,  and  at 
the  loud  “clack”  of  the  hammer  as  the  sear 
fell  into  engagement,  the  buck  turned  in  a 
broadside  trot. 

For  a moment  he  was  there,  and  then  he 
was  gone  and  then  he  was  there  again  off  to 
my  right.  I shifted  the  rifle,  fighting  hard  to 
align  the  sights,  and  in  desperation  yanked 
the  trigger.  A blossom  of  fire  blew  a hole 
in  the  gloom  and  then  the  silence  settled  in 
with  the  darkness. 

Never  in  over  50  years  have  I forgotten 
the  bitter  disappointment  of  those  next  few 


“We  Need  Wildlife”  is  a message  more 
people  need  to  realize  and  appreciate  if 
the  future  of  our  wildlife  resources  is  to 
be  ensured.  To  help  promote  that 
theme,  the  Game  Commission  has  pro- 
duced a new  patch  featuring  a cardinal 
resting  on  a dogwood  sprig.  The  3-inch 
full  color  patch  costs  $3  each,  deliv- 
ered, and  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 


17110-9797. 


minutes  — the  clean  tracks  that  filed  their 
way  apparently  unscathed  into  the 
thornapple. 

Nor  have  I forgotten  the  swift  hot  flash 
of  mounting  excitement  as  I pushed  further 
into  the  thornapple  and  saw  just  a glimpse 
of  what  I thought  was  a brownish-gray  line 
above  the  snow. 

I tore  through  the  brush,  heedless  of  the 
thorns  that  clawed  at  me,  and  a moment 
later  knelt  down  by  the  greatest  buck  I ever 
took.  Just  behind  the  last  rib,  high  up 
toward  the  back,  I could  see  where  the 
heavy  slug  from  the  old  Government  45-70 
ammunition  had  entered.  And  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  just  ahead  of  the  shoulder,  it  had 
exited. 

For  the  way  I had  yanked  the  trigger,  it 
was  a better  shot  than  either  of  us  deserved. 
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TURKEY  HUNTING  requires  knowledge,  patience  and  constant  attention  to  tactics.  The 
author  established  some  guidelines  by  which  he  likes  to  hunt,  worked  on  his  calling  and 
adopted  the  use  of  a decoy. 


By  Joe  Fleckenstein 


A FEW  YEARS  AGO  I figured  I knew 
so  much  about  turkeys  that  I’d  be 
able  to  harvest  them  on  a regular  basis. 
With  several  bagged  birds  as  evidence  of 
my  hunting  prowess,  I was  even  feeling  a 
little  smug  and  proud  of  my  abilities.  But 
then  my  luck  changed.  Seasons  passed 
leaving  me  with  nothing  but  questions 
about  what  had  gone  wrong. 

Things  weren’t  entirely  bad.  Even 
though  I wasn’t  bringing  turkeys  home,  I 
was  enjoying  myself  more  than  ever.  I 
found  I was  spending  even  more  time 
hunting  turkeys,  instead  of  small  game. 
The  solitude  of  the  mountains,  the  long 
hikes,  the  woodsmanship,  the  challenges 
and,  when  a bird  was  located,  the  one-on- 
one  relationship  between  a hunter  and  his 


prey  were  the  attractions  I came  to  value. 
Days  when  I received  answers  to  my  calls 
were  exciting,  and  days  when  I sighted 
birds  were  special,  but  as  far  as  I was 
concerned,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an 
unsuccessful  day  hunting  turkeys. 

Last  fall,  however,  I realized  it  had  been 
seven  years  since  I had  killed  a bird.  I 
wasn’t  concerned,  but  I did  think  it  would 
be  nice  to  bring  home  a turkey  now  and 
then.  That’s  when  I finally  began  to  seri- 
ously think  about  what  1 could  do  to  im- 
prove my  chances.  I asked  myself  some 
fundamental  questions.  Was  I using  the 
right  calls?  Was  I hunting  the  best  areas?  In 
a more  general  sense,  were  my  hunting 
techniques  sound? 

As  I’ve  done  many  times  in  the  past,  I 
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again  patterned  several  different  loads  in 
my  1 2-gauge.  Everything  seemed  all  right. 
Although  I had  missed  three  birds  in  recent 
years,  I concluded  it  wasn’t  due  to  my  gun 
or  the  shells  I was  using.  Nevertheless,  I 
changed  to  a 3-inch  shell  loaded  with 
buffered  No.  6 shot. 

Calls  are  Important 

Calls  are  important,  although  not  as 
important  as  some  hunters  think.  To  hone 
my  skills  I listened  to  my  cassette  tapes, 
mostly  for  the  proper  rhythm,  and  prac- 
ticed with  every  call  I have.  I eventually 
settled  on  two  diaphragm  calls  and  decided 
I would  use  only  the  lost  bird  call.  The  lost 
bird  call  had  worked  well  for  me  in  the  past. 
While  my  calling  is  far  from  the  profes- 
sional category,  my  experience  has  proven 
that  it  is  good  enough. 

I gave  considerable  thought  to  my  gen- 
eral approach  to  the  sport.  I asked  myself 
if  I were  abiding  by  the  guidelines  I had 
established  for  myself  years  ago.  One  of 
those  rules  included  trying  new  areas.  I 
realized  that  too  frequently  I had  been 
returning  to  familiar  territory  and  skipping 
other,  potentially  better  areas.  This  year,  I 
promised  myself,  I would  find  and  try  new 
areas. 
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Another  of  my  goals  had  to  do  with 
physical  fitness.  Extensive  walking  im- 
proves a hunter’s  chances  of  coming  upon 
a flock,  I feel,  and  a person  cannot  cover 
many  forest  miles  unless  he  is  in  good 
physical  condition.  For  this  season,  be- 
cause 1 had  been  running  1 2 to  15  miles  for 
weeks,  I knew  I could  walk  from  dawn  to 
dusk  without  difficulty  — and  that’s  ex- 
actly what  I intended  to  do  when  the  season 
arrived. 

My  self-appraisal  exhibited  one  major 
obstacle.  In  recent  years  birds  would  come 
to  within  60  to  100  yards  of  me  but  no 
closer.  According  to  what  I had  read,  this 
is  a common  problem.  I realized  that  most 
of  the  birds  1 had  encountered  were  expe- 
rienced and  naturally  wary  of  anything 
without  feathers. 

I also  realized  that,  in  a broad  sense,  I 
had  been  a purist.  Reconsidering  my  atti- 
tude concerning  decoys,  I bought  a col- 
lapsible one  that  I could  carry  easily  and 
safely  in  a shoulder  bag.  Better  to  bag  a 
turkey  now  and  then  than  to  be  a purist  who 
never  gets  a bird,  I thought. 

The  morning  of  the  opening  day  found 
me  not  in  the  turkey  woods,  but  pheasant 
hunting  with  a friend  and  his  12-year-old 
son.  I knew  I’d  have  plenty  of  time  for 
turkeys,  and  accompanying  an  enthusias- 
tic young  hunter  on  his  first  outing  is  a 
fabulous  experience  I didn’t  want  to 
' miss. 

After  lunch,  my  friends  headed 
home  and  I headed  for  the  moun- 
tains. I had  no  luck  that  afternoon  and 
no  luck  the  following  Monday.  The  next 
day  a large  bird  was  coming  in  but  turned 
at  the  last  minute.  Either  it  saw  me  hustling 
to  erect  the  decoy  or  a spooked  deer  in  the 
area  caused  it  to  change  its  mind. 

My  next  day  out,  the  second  Saturday  of 
the  season,  brought  no  answers.  The 
weather  was  great,  however,  and  I thor- 
oughly enjoyed  my  time  afield.  But  I was 
left  with  only  one  more  day  to  hunt  — the 
last  day.  Remembering  my  promise  to  try 

NOT  WANTING  to  miss  the  chance  to 
accompany  a young  sportsman  on  his  first 
pheasant  hunt,  the  author  decided  to  put  off 
turkey  hunting  untilthe  afternoon  of  opening 
day. 
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a new  area,  I realized  I had  done  little  to 
satisfy  that  particular  commitment.  Also,  I 
told  myself,  I should  plan  to  cover  a lot  of 
ground  — in  other  words,  walk  from  dawn 
to  dusk. 

So  it  was  at  2 p.m.  on  the  last  day.  I was 
in  a new  area,  on  a trail  that  wound  along 
the  top  of  a ridge  in  Schuylkill  County.  I 
had  yet  to  receive  any  comments  to  my 
calls,  but  matters  seemed  promising.  I was 
encountering  fresh  turkey  signs. 

I walked  slowly  and  quietly,  calling 
every  10  or  15  minutes.  Eventually  I came 
to  a much  wider  trail  that  went  almost 
straight  down  the  mountainside.  Easing 
along,  I slowly  went  to  the  edge  and  looked 
down. 

Immediately  I saw  a large  bird  flying 
through  the  trees  well  below  me  and  to  the 
right.  I wasn’t  positive  it  was  a turkey,  but 
I hurried  down  the  trail,  hoping  to  flush  any 
other  birds  that  may  have  been  in  the 
vicinity. 

My  hunch  proved  correct.  Five  young 
birds  ran  onto  the  trail  and  flushed  down- 
hill and  slightly  to  the  left.  I couldn't  have 
asked  for  a better  situation.  I was  above  the 


AFTER  MISSING  a couple  birds,  Fleckenstein 
decided  to  pattern  his  shotgun  again. 
Although  everything  seemed  fine,  heended 
up  switching  loads. 

birds  and  between  some  that  had  been 
separated.  What  more  could  a turkey  hunter 
desire? 

Figuring  the  young  birds  would  try  to 
regroup  within  five  minutes  to  half  an 
hour,  I quickly  moved  about  1 00  feet  closer 
to  where  the  flock  had  been,  placed  my 
decoy  on  the  trail,  then  went  up  the  trail  and 
positioned  myself  against  a large  tree. 

My  expectations  were  high;  I was  not  to 
be  disappointed.  In  10  minutes  I heard  the 
shrill  calls  of  young  turkeys.  I answered 
with  the  same,  and  in  no  time  the  birds  were 
within  50  yards. 

They  were  below  the  ridge,  out  of  sight, 
but  then  they  apparently  saw  the  decoy.  I 
first  saw  them  as  they  came  up  over  a log 
at  a fast  walk  — heading  directly  for  the 
decoy. 

When  they  walked  broadside  to  me  I 
had  no  difficulty  raising  my  shotgun  for  a 
shot.  None  of  them  noticed  the  motion;  the 
decoy  seemed  to  put  them  at  ease.  I aimed 
at  the  first  bird,  which  happened  to  be  a 
young  gobbler,  and  squeezed  the  trigger. 
He  went  down  at  the  shot  and  the  others 
flushed  — amid  a cacophony  of  alarm 
putts. 

I quickly  claimed  my  bird,  the  first 
turkey  I had  touched  in  seven  years.  Was 
my  modest  success  due  to  my  use  of  the 
decoy?  Was  it  from  hunting  from  dawn  to 
dusk?  Or  was  it  all  of  those  things  and  some 
others  mixed  with  a little  overdue  luck? 
Who  knows?  And  who  cares? 

Turkey  hunting  is  turkey  hunting  and 
one  takes  what  comes  — the  outdoors,  the 
mountains,  the  answer  to  a call  and,  for  the 
very  patient,  maybe  an  occasional  trophy. 


Commission  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the  agency’s  toll-free  800  numbers  to  contact  a wildlife 
conservation  officer.  Forthe  Northwest  Region,  call  (800)  533-6764;  Southwest, 
(800)  243-8519;  Northcentral,  (800)  422-7551;  Southcentral,  (800)  422-7554; 
Northeast,  (800)  228-0789;  and  Southeast  (800)  228-0791.  Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during  the  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours 
a day  at  other  times. 
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For  the  loggerhead  shrike , 
which  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania as  a nesting 
species  for  the  first  time  in 
55  years , being  placed  on 
the  state  endangered  list  is 
a good  sign. 


Return  off  the 
Loggerheads 

By  Marcia  Bonta 

Photos  by  Arthur  L.  Kennell 

AFTER  55  YEARS,  a miracle  of  sorts  oc- 
Fm.  curred.  Two  loggerhead  shrike  nests  were 
discovered  in  Pennsylvania.  Classified  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Biological  Survey  in  1 985  as  extir- 
pated from  the  commonwealth,  the  discovery 
changed  their  status  to  endangered. 

For  years  birders  and  ornithologists  had  been 
searching  for  breeding  loggerheads  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  had 
traditionally  nested.  But  since  the  last  confirmed 
nesting  in  Crawford  County  back  in  1937,  birders 
had  reported  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
species  here,  and  those  mostly  during  migration. 

Then,  during  the  Breeding  Bird  Atlas  project 
from  1983  until  1 989,  loggerhead  sightings  started 
cropping  up  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania  — first 
in  Huntingdon  County,  then  in  Cumberland  and 
finally  in  both  Franklin  and  Adams  counties.  But 
despite  intensive  efforts  to  find  a nest,  logger- 
head  shrikes  could  not  be  confirmed  as  breeding 
birds. 

Art  and  Eleanor  Kennell  kept  looking,  though, 
near  their  home  in  Adams  County.  For  eight 
years,  during  their  Christmas  Bird  Counts  — 
that  annual  day-long  event  when  birdwatchers 
count  birds  in  a designated  area  — they  had 
found  at  least  one  loggerhead  shrike  each  year.  In 
1990  they  regularly  observed  a pair  of  logger- 
heads  during  their  traditional  nesting  season  — 
April,  May  and  June. 

They  even  saw  one  bird  with  grass  in  its  bill. 
But  despite  enlisting  the  help  of  Dan  Brauning, 
then  the  project  coordinator  for  the  Breeding 
Bird  Atlas  effort  and  now  wildlife  biologist  for 
the  Game  Commission,  they  could  not  find  a 
nest.  The  following  year  they  saw  young  but  still 
no  nest. 

Enter  Shonah  Hunter,  a biology  professor  at 
Lock  Haven  University.  Because  she  had  studied 
loggerhead  shrikes  in  southern  Illinois,  she  seemed 
a natural  to  launch  an  intensive  search  for  breed- 
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ing  birds  in  Adams  County.  So,  in  February 
1992,  in  cooperation  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission, a student  of  hers,  Rob  Chambers, 
started  road  surveys  southwest  of 
Gettysburg. 

Several  weeks  later  Art  Kennell  told 
Chambers  about  a pair  of  birds  he  had  seen 
near  Fairfield.  Then,  he  says,  “On  March 
15  one  carrying  a mouse  flew  across  the 
road  in  front  of  me.  I watched  it  impale  the 
mouse  and  then  feed  it  to  another  bird.” 

Finally,  on  April  3,  while  searching 
isolated  trees  in  that  field.  Chambers  found 
a loggerhead  shrike  sitting  on  a nest.  Even- 
tually the  female  laid  five  eggs,  four  of 
which  hatched,  and  near  the  end  of  May 
four  young  loggerhead  shrikes  fledged. 

At  the  same  time,  Ken  Gabler  discov- 
ered a nest  in  a Norway  spruce  tree  near 
Mercersburg  in  Franklin  County.  Four 
young  fledged  from  it,  too,  although  one 
was  killed  by  a car.  After  55  years  of  no 
known  nests  anywhere  in  the  state,  two 
nests  in  adjacent  counties  seemed  almost 
too  good  to  be  true. 

Hadn’t  we  been  looking  hard  enough  or 


had  conditions  changed  to  suit  the  logger- 
head  shrikes?  Loggerhead  shrikes  are  one 
of  two  shrike  species  found  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  other,  northern  shrikes, 
are  a boreal,  worldwide  species.  Both  birds 
are  members  of  the  Laniidae  family,  most 
of  which  live  in  Africa. 

Because  shrikes  kill  their  prey  — birds, 
rodents,  snakes  and  insects  — with  their 
powerful,  raptor-like  beaks,  they  are  con- 
sidered the  only  true  predatory  songbirds. 
As  such,  they  are  known  as  “Jackie  hang- 
man,” “murdering-bird,”  and  “strangler.” 

They  are  also  called  “white-rumped 
shrikes,”  but  to  most  people  they  look  like 
a robin-size  mockingbird  — hence  another 
nickname  "French  mockingbird."  Unlike 
mockingbirds,  though,  loggerheads  do  not 
flash  white  wing  patches  when  they  fly. 
Their  wings  have  dark  undersides.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  a prominent  black  mask 
running  through  their  eyes.  Close  up.  their 
heads  and  bills  are  thick  and  large  com- 
pared to  a mockingbird's. 

What  really  sets  shrikes  apart  from  other 
songbirds  is  their  behavior.  Using  a notch 


A PECULIAR  CHARACTERISTIC  of  the  loggerhead  shrike,  which  gives  rise  to  its  unflattering 
nickname  “butcher-bird,”  is  its  habit  of  impaling  its  prey  on  thorns,  branches  and  barbed 
wire  fences. 
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or  so-called  “tomial”  tooth  near  the  end  of 
their  upper  mandible,  they  can  sever  the 
vertebrae  of  their  prey.  At  times,  they  use 
their  feet  to  ride  other  songbirds  to  the 
ground  and  then  kill  them  with  repeated 
bites  to  the  base  of  the  neck. 

To  kill  small  mammals  they  use  a dif- 
ferent technique,  landing  next  to  them  on 
the  ground  and  striking  them  at  the  base  of 
their  necks  until  they  are  dead.  Often  they 
hover  above  their  prey  before  dropping  on 
them. 

Their  most  bizarre  behavior,  however, 
is  related  to  their  nickname  “butcher-bird.” 
They  not  only  kill  their  prey  but,  like 
butchers,  also  hang  them  up,  impaling 
them  on  thorns,  branches  and  barbed  wire 
fences,  usually  in  conspicuous  places. 

Researchers  always  thought  shrikes  did 
■'  because  they  don’t  have  the  powerful 
talons  of  true  raptors,  so  they  have  to 
impale  victims  in  order  to  dismember  them. 
While  that  is  usually  true  for  larger  prey, 
such  as  rodents,  birds  and  snakes,  shrikes 
are  capable  of  swallowing  much  prey  whole 
and  later  disgorging  pellets  of  indigestible 
parts.  They  can  also  snatch  and  eat  insects 
on  the  wing,  yet  they  impale  them,  too. 

Could  impaling  also  be  a method  of 
storage?  One  study  in  Texas  indicated  that 
shrikes  waste  little  prey,  that  they  may 
return  and  feed  on  an  impaled  animal  after 


up  to  eight  months  later.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sarah  A.  Sloane  studied  a male  loggerhead 
shrike  in  Florida  during  his  breeding  pe- 
riod and  found  that  although  he  caught  and 
impaled  an  average  of  one  victim  a day,  he 
abandoned  48  percent  of  them  without 
even  tasting  them. 

Sloane  concluded  that  if  the  shrike  had 
truly  wished  to  eat  all  of  his  prey,  he  would 
have  hidden  them  from  other  predators 
instead  of  hanging  them  in  conspicuous 
places.  She  thinks  that  loggerhead  males, 
at  least,  use  impaling  in  part  to  demon- 
strate to  other  male  shrikes  that  the  terri- 
tory is  already  occupied  and  to  show  fe- 
males he  would  be  a good  mate  and  pro- 
vider for  the  young. 

While  the  female  is  the  sole  incubator  of 
the  eggs,  the  male  defends  his  territory  and 
provides  the  incubating  female  with  some 
of  her  food.  Both  parents  then  feed  the 
nestlings.  They  also  teach  their  offspring  a 
good  impaling  technique,  even  though  stud- 
ies of  young  loggerheads  raised  exclu- 
sively in  a laboratory  setting  indicate  that 
impaling  is  an  inherited  behavior  which 
the  young  begin  practicing  at  30  to  40  days 
of  age. 

Although  loggerhead  shrikes  breed 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  southern 
Canada  and  most  of  Mexico,  they  are 
primarily  a warm  climate  species.  They 


DR.  SHONA  HUNTER  and  Rob  Chambers  record  habitat  conditions  in  Adams  County. 
Shrikes  were  common  breeders  in  some  parts  of  the  state  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but 
their  numbers  took  a nosedive  for  reasons  still  not  identified. 
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are  most  abundant  in  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa and  the  Florida  peninsula. 

But  after  the  forests  of  the  northeast 
were  logged,  loggerhead  shrikes  extended 
their  range  into  the  newly  created  fields 
and  pasturelands.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
they  were  common  breeders  in  Erie  and 
Crawford  counties,  with  scattered  nestings 
south  to  Greene  County  and  east  to 
Huntingdon. 

Since  then  their  numbers  have  waned, 
not  just  here  but  throughout  their  range  — 
even  in  the  South.  Based  on  Christmas  Bird 
Counts  from  1963  to  1987,  the  Cornell 
Laboratory  of  Ornithology  concluded  that 
the  greatest  decline  has  bee^  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  especially  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Maryland,  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. But,  unlike  the  decline  of  other  birds 
such  as  waterfowl,  warblers  and  raptors  — 
where  both  habitat  loss  and  pesticide  resi- 
dues are  clearly  implicated  — the  reason 
or  reasons  behind  the  rapid  decline  of 
loggerheads  has  yet  to  be  identified. 

Since  1972  the  species  has  been  on  the 
National  Audubon  Society’s  Blue  List  — 
a list  of  species  of  special  concern.  This 
listing  has  prompted  numerous  studies  of 
loggerheads  in  an  attempt  to  explain  their 
dwindling  numbers,  but  most  end  only  in 
frustration  or  speculation. 

Lor  instance,  because  loggerheads  pluck 
rodents  and  insects  from  farmers’  fields, 
golf  courses,  cultivated  lawns  and  other 
places  where  pesticides  are  used,  scientists 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia  spent 
three  years  studying  pesticide  and  PCB 
residues  in  loggerhead  shrike  nestlings. 
They  discovered  some  residue  DDE,  but 
because  only  one  clutch  had  very  high 
levels  they  concluded  that  not  enough  was 
known  about  what  constitutes  a critical 
level  in  loggerheads. 

On  the  other  hand,  Shonah  Hunter  poi  nts 
out  that  studies  of  loggerhead  shrike  egg- 
shell thinning  during  the  heyday  of  DDT 
indicated  pesticide  residues  did  not  affect 
shrike  egg  shells  like  raptor  eggs. 

Habitat  loss  can’t  be  proved,  either.  In 
Minnesota,  researchers  found  that  there 
was  plenty  of  ideal  habitat  and  that  breed- 
ing success  was  high,  but  that  loggerheads 
were  nonetheless  declining  in  the  state. 


Those  scientists  decided  that  because  Min- 
nesota loggerheads  migrate  to  the  South, 
the  problem  must  be  on  their  wintering 
grounds  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  where  much  of  their  pre- 
ferred habitat  — pastures  and  old  fields  — 
has  been  converted  to  cereal-crop  produc- 
tion. 

They  further  theorize  that  because  log- 
gerhead shrikes  defend  their  territories  year- 
round,  the  permanent  southern  shrikes  are 
forcing  the  migrants  to  live  in  marginal 
areas  where  many  of  them  don’t  survive 
long  enough  to  return  to  Minnesota. 

The  newly  discovered  Pennsylvania 
loggerheads  are  year-round  residents  so 
they’ll  not  be  affected  by  problems  else- 
where. And  the  habitat  here  seems  ideal. 
Nevertheless,  Shonah  Hunter  plans  to  trap 
and  band  them  and  then  monitor  their 
winter  activities,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  habitats  they  use  then. 

She  also  hopes  to  look  for  more  logger- 
heads  in  Adams  and  Lranklin  counties. 
Both  she  and  Brauning  believe  that  the 
newly  discovered  birds  have  probably  come 
from  a population  around  Frederick,  MD. 
Hunter  suspects  that  this  range  expansion 
may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  warmer  winters 
which  allow  the  young  birds  to  move  north 
in  the  spring,  establish  a new  territory,  and 
occupy  it  throughout  the  year. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  her  study,  it 
looks  as  if  loggerhead  shrikes  may  be  back 
for  good.  And  both  Kennell  and  Hunter 
agree  with  Brauning  who  summed  up  ev- 
ery birder  and  ornithologist’s  feelings  here. 
“It’s  pretty  exciting  to  have  two  nests  after 
55  years.” 

Continued  cooperation  among  dedicated 
birders,  the  Game  Commission  and  scien- 
tists like  Hunter  may  lead  to  an  understand- 
ing of  what  loggerhead  shrikes  need  to 
thrive,  at  least  here  in  Pennsylvania.  If  so, 
maybe  more  residents  will  be  privileged, 
as  Art  Kennell  has  been,  to  watch  them 
hunting  their  prey  and  impaling  it,  raising 
their  young  and  defending  their  territories. 

Note:  Shonah  Hunter  is  interested  in 
hearing  from  anyone  who  has  observed 
loggerhead  shrikes  in  their  area  during  the 
breeding  season.  Please  call  her  at  (717) 
893-2062. 
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1991-92  Game-Take  & 
Furtaker  Surveys 

Duane  R.  Diefenbach 

PGC  Biometrician 


DID  YOU  receive  a Game-Take  Survey  or  Furtaker  Survey  earlier 
this  year?  More  than  26,000  of  Pennsylvania's  nearly  1.2  million 
hunters  and  trappers  did.  They  were  asked  to  tell  us  what  they  hunted, 
how  many  of  each  species  they  harvested,  and  how  many  days  they 
hunted  or  trapped. 

These  surveys  are  major  undertakings  and  involve  several  agency 
bureaus.  The  surveys  provide  our  only  harvest  information  for  most 
small  game  species  and  furbearers.  We  obtain  copies  of  license  applica- 
tions from  the  License  Division.  Then  the  Bureau  of  Management 
Information  Systems  enters  the  names  and  addresses  into  the  computer. 
The  mail  room  stuffs  the  more  than  26,000  envelopes  for  postal  delivery. 

Returns  are  entered  into  a computer,  and  we  analyze  the  data  to  get 
estimates  of  the  total  harvest,  the  number  of  hunters  for  each  species  and 
the  number  of  hunting  days  for  each  small  game  species.  The  Commis- 
sion uses  this  information  to  monitor  long-term  trends  in  harvest,  and  to 
see  if  changes  in  harvest  regulations  are  having  the  desired  effects.  It’s 
gratifying  to  us  that  more  than  70  percent  of  the  hunters  and  trappers 
responded  to  our  most  recent  surveys. 

Harvests  and  numbers  of  hunters  during 
the  1991-92  hunting  season  followed  the 
general  trend  of  the  past  decade.  The  num- 
ber of  general  hunting  licenses  sold  has 
remained  relatively  constant  at  about  1 .2 
million.  Fewer  hunters,  however,  have 
taken  to  the  field  after  small  game  species. 
Deer  hunting,  it  appears,  is  sustaining  our 
state’s  license  sales. 

Over  the  past  nine  years,  the  number  of 
trappers  declined,  and  so  has  the  harvest. 
Long-term  declines  in  furbearer  harvests 
were  expected  because  fur  prices  have 
declined  since  1980.  Last  year,  however, 
harvests  for  most  furbearers  increased  over 
the  previous  year,  and  this  coming  year 
should  improve,  depending  on  pelt  prices. 

The  wild  turkey  takes  the  spotlight  for 
our  upland  game  species.  Even  though  the 
number  of  turkey  hunters  has  declined 
slightly,  harvests  have  increased.  This  re- 
flects the  growing  turkey  population. 

Coyotes  are  another  species  that  have 
shown  increased  hunter  and  trapper  par- 
ticipation and  success.  The  Commission 


Number  of  Hunters/T rappers 

% 


Species 

1990-91 

1991-92 

Change 

Spring  Turkey 

191,442 

179,202 

-6.4 

Fall  Turkey 

234,91 1 

252,210 

7.4 

Rabbit 

436,961 

405,004 

-7.3 

Grouse 

299,534 

292,418 

-2.4 

Squirrels 

369,848 

348,868 

-5.7 

Pheasant 

283,459 

265,124 

-6.5 

Woodcock 

30,045 

24,681 

-17.9 

Quail 

7,886 

4,901 

-37.9 

Dove 

93,532 

86,377 

-7.7 

Geese 

33,509 

36,032 

7.5 

Ducks 

28,835 

29,947 

3.9 

Snowshoe 

7,831 

7,601 

-2.9 

Woodchuck 

123,204 

118,257 

-4.0 

Crow 

39,579 

39,014 

-1.4 

Raccoon 

9,676 

9,921 

2.5 

Muskrat 

4,147 

4,865 

17.3 

Red  Fox 

7,941 

7,827 

-1.4 

Gray  Fox 

6,542 

6,613 

1.1 

Opossum 

3,653 

3,915 

7.2 

Skunk 

1,914 

2,264 

18.3 

Mink 

2,560 

2,726 

6.5 

Coyote 

7,782 

12,184 

56.6 

Weasel 

508 

422 

-16.9 
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has  monitored  coyote  harvests  for  only  the 
past  two  years,  but  the  results  suggest  a 
growing  population.  The  coyote  harvest 
increased  from  1,800  in  1990-91  to  3,700 
in  the  1991-92  license  year.  During  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  hunters  and 
trappers  pursuing  coyotes  increased  from 
7,700  to  more  than  12,000. 

Although  rabbit,  grouse,  squirrel  and 
dove  harvests  have  dropped,  the  reason  is 
mostly  due  to  a decline  in  the  number  of 
hunters  rather  than  in  game  populations. 
Biologists  are  concerned,  however,  about 
woodcock,  quail  and  waterfowl. 

Loss  of  farmland  habitat  and  changes  in 
farming  practices  have  probably  contrib- 
uted most  to  the  decline  of  our  farmland 
game  birds.  One  example  is  the  loss  of 
hedgerows,  which  provide  important  es- 
cape cover  for  pheasants  and  quail. 

Through  the  agency’s  wildlife  habitat 
surveys  we’ve  seen  that  areas  with  histori- 
cally high  pheasant  populations  have  shown 
a significant  decline  in  the  number  of 
hedgerows.  The  greatest  problem,  how- 
ever, is  loss  of  habitat  to  human  develop- 
ment. 

Biologists  and  hunters  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  25-year  decline  in  breed- 
ing populations  of  woodcock.  Results  from 
the  Game-Take  Survey  indicate  that  short- 
ening the  season  has  greatly  reduced  the 
harvest.  This  is  one  example  where  harvest 
information  from  hunters  allows  biologists 
to  monitor  the  effects  of  hunting  regula- 
tions. Unfortunately,  woodcock  numbers 


Number  of  Hunter  Days 

% 


Species 

1990-91 

1991-92 

Change 

Spring  Turkey  861,086 

781 ,499 

-9.2 

Fall  Turkey 

872,815 

851,155 

-2.5 

Rabbit 

2,901,567 

2,474,017 

-14.7 

Grouse 

1,764,129 

1,580,574 

-10.4 

Squirrels 

2,345,050 

2,004,826 

-14.5 

Pheasant 

1,343,784 

1,181,508 

-12.1 

Woodcock 

133,947 

119,238 

-11.0 

Quail 

33,225 

20,336 

-38.8 

Dove 

475,402 

409,149 

-13.9 

Geese 

171,436 

167,342 

-2.4 

Ducks 

145,031 

136,219 

-6.1 

Snowshoe 

15,632 

15,397 

-1.5 

Woodchuck 

1,228,548 

1 ,341 ,605 

9.2 

Crow 

223,525 

227,527 

1.8 

have  not  responded  to  the  shortened  sea- 
sons. Federal  and  state  agencies  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  are  currently  considering 
ways  to  increase  the  number  of  woodcock. 

Although  habitat  loss  and  a series  of 
drought  years  have  reduced  waterfowl 
populations,  Pennsylvania’s  waterfowl 
hunting  opportunities  do  have  some  bright 
spots.  Resident  Canada  geese  populations 
are  growing.  In  fact,  Pennsylvania  is  imple- 
menting special  early  and  late  goose  sea- 
sons this  year  specifically  targeted  for 
resident  geese.  Details  of  the  late  season 
appear  on  page  39. 

These  special  goose  seasons  are  de- 
signed to  provide  greater  hunting  opportu- 
nity for  waterfowl  hunters,  help  control 
nuisance  geese  problems,  and  still  allow 
greater  protection  for  migrant  Canada 
geese.  Unfortunately,  goose  populations 
that  nest  in  Canada  are  declining  and  there- 
fore require  more  harvest  restrictions. 

In  essence,  the  Game-Take  and  Furtaker 
Surveys  let  us  know  what  sportsmen  are 
hunting  and  trapping  in  Pennsylvania.  Next 
April,  if  you  receive  a survey,  let  us  know 
what  your  hunting  and  trapping  success 
was  during  the  1992-93  seasons. 


Harvest 

% 

Change 

Species 

1990-91 

1991-92 

Spring  T urkey  1 7,472 

16,606 

-5.0 

Fall  Turkey 

25,527 

31,979 

25.3 

Rabbit 

1 ,672,360 

1 ,462,270 

-12.6 

Grouse 

353,647 

293,891 

-16.9 

Squirrels 

2,044,264 

1,632,108 

-20.2 

Pheasant 

412,561 

382,994 

-7.2 

Woodcock 

50,918 

53,183 

4.5 

Quail 

41,373 

18,583 

-55.1 

Dove 

1 ,022,402 

968,421 

-5.3 

Geese 

72,901 

69,127 

-5.2 

Ducks 

110,243 

90,383 

-18.0 

Snowshoe 

3,165 

3,579 

13.1 

Woodchuck 

1 ,299,647 

1 ,304,020 

0.3 

Crow 

355,492 

257,009 

-27.7 

Raccoon 

116,443 

130,608 

12.2 

Muskrat 

112,358 

156,014 

38.9 

Red  Fox 

32,699 

28,495 

-12.9 

Gray  Fox 

21,653 

30,409 

40.4 

Opossum 

36,574 

37,177 

1.7 

Skunk 

9,298 

8,907 

-4.2 

Mink 

7,053 

10,355 

46.8 

Coyote 

1,810 

3,719 

105.5 

Weasel 

798 

481 

-39.7 
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Still-Hunting 
Brier  Rabbits 


Hunting  rabbits  without  a dog  is  a tough  proposition, 
but  with  a sharp  eye  and  a little  know-how,  the  lone 
hunter  can  score  on  cottontails. 

By  Marion  Younkin 


BY  THE  TIME  I got  untangled  the  rabbit  was  well 
on  its  way  to  a new  zip  code.  This  was  the  third 
rabbit  of  the  morning  and  the  second  I had  almost 
stepped  on.  I was  somewhat  surprised  the  cottontails 
were  sitting  so  tight,  but  perhaps  that  wasn’t  so  unusual 
in  the  muck  and  brier-infested  jungle  1 was  hunting. 
Regardless,  even  though  I had  found  some  bunnies,  I 
had  yet  to  get  off  a shot. 

I had  come  here  in  desperation,  to  dig  out  a few 
cottontails  before  deer  season,  and  it  looked  like  I was 
going  to  leave  exasperated  and  empty-handed.  The 
first  brown  rocket  I jumped  had  caught  me  by  surprise 
and  left  me  frozen  in  place.  The  next  two  phantoms, 
however,  cunningly  used  the  thick  cover  and  left 
me  no  chance  for  a shot  — despite  the  fact  I had 
nearly  stepped  on  them. 

In  the  long  lost  days  of  my  youth  I spent 
many  enjoyable  afternoons  jump-shooting 
with  a little  Savage  20-gauge  single-shot. 
Rabbit,  squirrel  and  even  grouse  were  the 
main  targets  of  those  after-school  jaunts,  and 
even  though  my  bag  percentage  wasn’t  that  high, 
did  have  fun.  Time,  of  course,  has  a way  of 
coloring  memories  with  a rosy  hue,  and  perhaps  I 
was  trying  to  recapture  some  youth  by  stomping 
around  in  this  matted,  wet  tangle  of  brambles  like  I used 
to  as  a kid. 

Back  then  the  thickets  were  adventures,  the  hunts 
magical.  Now,  I cursed  every  inch  of  the  brier-infested 
quagmire.  After  all,  the  previous  day  had  been  spent 
slogging  through  chest-high  goldenrod  and  knee-high 
grasses,  and  the  only  thing  I saw  was  a lone  woodcock. 

When  the  timberdoodle  flushed  from  a clump  of 
goldenrod  I felt  it  didn’t  stand  a chance.  Keyed  up  as 
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I was,  I brought  the  Ithaca  to  my  shoulder 
and  blasted  a piece  of  sky  about  four  feet  in 
front  of  the  fleeing  bird.  My  next  shot  fared 
no  better,  except  that  that  one  was  low  and 
behind.  On  my  last  shot,  the  bird  veered 
sharply  to  the  left,  right  into  the  edge  of  my 
pattern. 

The  next  morning,  after  three  cups  of 
coffee,  I decided  to  use  a more  intelligent 
approach.  Musing  over  my  choices  of  ter- 
rain, I came  up  with  two  options:  the  old 
logged-over  swamp  along  Laurel  Hill  Creek 
or  staying  home  and  cutting  brush  behind 
the  house. 

Up  to  Hip  Pockets 

I chose  the  former,  and  mid-morning 
found  me  up  to  my  hip  pockets  in  briers  and 
white  thorns,  wishing  I had  stayed  closer  to 
home. 

The  first  rabbit  I encountered  was  sit- 
ting along  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  It  had 
zipped  deeper  into  the  jungle,  so  I fol- 
lowed. The  next  two  bunnies  sat  much 
tighter  and  the  thick  cover  thwarted  me, 
but  I pushed  on. 

By  that  point  I knew  the  rabbits  were 


around  and  active,  but  I sure  didn’t  know 
how  to  go  about  getting  a shot.  Looking 
ahead  to  find  an  opening  was  out  of  the 
question.  An  elephant  could  have  been  10 
feet  in  any  direction  and  I wouldn’t  have 
been  able  to  see  it. 

Slowing  my  pace,  I tried  a tactic  I use 
for  deer,  still-hunting.  Easing  along  as 
quietly  as  I could,  I began  scanning  for  the 
black  marble  of  a rabbit’s  eye.  Beginning 
close  to  my  feet  and  working  out  as  far  as 
possible,  I visually  peeled  away  the  layers 
of  brush. 

Shortly  after  I came  upon  a game  trail  I 
spotted  an  odd  looking  black  dot  in  a bunch 
of  briers  folded  against  a log.  Staring  in- 
tently, I eventually  made  out  the  outline  of 
a pair  of  ears,  then  the  shape  of  the  rabbit 
itself.  As  I eased  forward,  the  bunny  bolted 
down  the  trail.  The  Ithaca  barked  once  and 
I glimpsed  a rolling  ball  of  fur  in  the  dense 
underbrush. 

After  retrieving  the  rabbit  I thought 
about  my  still-hunting  tactics.  Without  a 
dog,  my  range  was  limited.  To  find  rabbits, 
I had  to  identify  the  most  likely  looking 
cover  and  approach  it  as  quietly  as  pos- 


VISIBILITY  IS  LIMITED  in  thick  brush  so  the  hunter  must  identify  the  most  likely  looking 
spots,  approaching  them  with  stealth  and  caution.  Look  hard  for  the  rabbit’s  round,  dark 
eye  — arguably  the  best  way  to  spot  the  well-camouflaged  animal. 
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sible,  all  the  while  scanning  for  any  telltale 
signs  of  my  quarry. 

I had  moved  only  30  yards  or  so  when  I 
noticed  some  fresh  twigs  and  leaves  lying 
on  top  of  the  forest  clutter.  I had  no  idea 
what  I had  found,  but  I began  scanning  the 
debris  for  any  sign  of  life. 

A few  moments  later,  I began  to  make 
out  an  outline  of  something  in  the  brush  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  me.  It  definitely 
wasn’t  a rabbit,  but  I started  to  inch  for- 
ward. As  I proceeded,  still  not  sure  what  I 
was  looking  at,  a beautiful  cock  pheasant 
exploded  out  in  front  of  me.  It  rose  franti- 
cally from  the  growth,  straining  for  the 
only  piece  of  open  sky  around. 

My  Ithaca  beat  the  bird  to  the  opening 
and  I squeezed  the  trigger  a heartbeat 
ahead  of  the  pheasant.  Soon  after  the  ech- 
oes of  my  shot  had  subsided,  I was  admir- 
ing the  iridescent  feathers  of  the  plump 
cockbird. 

Feeling  satisfied  and  surprised,  1 tucked 
the  bird  into  my  game  pouch  with  the 
rabbit  and  went  back  to  my  self-inflicted 
pain  in  the  brier  jungle. 


Nearing  the  end  of  another  patch,  I 
spotted  another  black  marble-like  eye.  As 
I inched  forward  it  bolted  out  the  far  side 
and  rocketed  into  high  gear. 

When  my  Ithaca  barked  this  time  all  I 
saw  was  a spray  of  leaves  behind  the 
bouncing  white  tail.  Chambering  another 
shell  I swung  toward  an  opening,  hoping 
enough  shot  would  get  through  to  do  the 
job.  As  gun  and  quarry  came  together,  I 
slapped  the  trigger  and  saw  the  cottontail 
roll. 

Jubilant 

Jubilant,  I tucked  the  rabbit  in  my  game 
pouch  and  called  it  quits  for  the  day.  I had 
had  enough  of  that  bramble  jungle,  and  two 
rabbits  plus  a pheasant  were  reward  enough. 
As  I counted  up  the  scratches  on  the  way 
back  home,  I wondered  about  the  day  and 
if  my  close  combat  with  the  briers  was 
worth  it. 

Then,  as  I rounded  the  comer  of  the 
house  and  saw  a rabbit  quietly  munching  at 
the  comer  of  my  garden,  I knew  I wouldn’t 
want  it  any  other  way. 
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The  Boy  and  The  Bear 


By  Tom  Tatum 


It  ran  in  his  knowledge  before  he  ever  saw  it.  It  loomed  and 
towered  in  his  dreams  before  he  even  saw  the  unaxed  woods 
where  it  left  its  crooked  print,  shaggy,  tremendous  . . . too  big 
for  the  very  country  which  was  its  restricting  scope.  — William 
Faulkner,  “The  Bear.” 


4 4CJHANE  GOT  A BEAR,”  came  the 
voice  over  the  telephone  line, 
excited  and  still  resonating  with  awe. 

It  was  my  16-year-old  neighbor, 
Shawn  Yamall.  Shane  was  his  iden- 
tical twin  brother.  “A  big  bear,”  he 
went  on,  “a  really  big  bear.  It’s  hang- 
ing from  the  tree  next  to  the  driveway. 

You  ought  to  come  over  and  see  it.” 

I smiled  as  I headed  out  the  door  with 
my  notepad,  knowing  this  unexpected  turn 
of  events  would  provide  the  perfect  story 
for  my  weekly  outdoor  column  in  Chester 
County’s  The  Daily  Local  News. 

The  Yamalls  live  directly  across  the 
road,  and  if  the  terrain  wasn’t  so  hilly  I 
could  have  seen  the  bear  from  our  front 
deck.  I’m  not  sure  what  I expected  — the 
bagging  of  any  bear  by  a local  sportsman 
would  have  warranted  a mention  in  my 
column  — but  I naturally  assumed  Shawn’s 
description  of  “really  big”  was  more  a 
factor  of  youthful  embellishment  than  ob- 
jective estimate. 

How  wrong  I was.  The  bear  wasn’t 
merely  “really  big,”  it  was  uncompromis- 
ingly huge.  The  kid  had  a right  to  be  proud 
of  his  once-in-a-lifetime  feat,  and  he  clearly 
was.  Shane’s  eyes  discovered  a distinct 
and  distant  cant  as  he  recounted  the  story  of 
how  he  had  bagged  this  tremendous  ani- 
mal. And  as  he  spun  the  tale  it  reminded  me 
of  another  story  of  another  bear  hunt,  the 
classic  and  quintessential  story  by  William 
Faulkner  called,  simply,  “The  Bear.”  The 
protagonist  of  that  story  was  a character 
named  Isaac  McCaslin  who,  like  Shane, 
was  also  16  years  old. 


And  it  was  clear  that  Shane,  like  the 
fictional  Isaac,  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  essence  of  hunt- 
ing. 


It  was  of  the  men  . . . with  the  will  and  hardi- 
hood to  endure  and  the  humility  and  skill  to 
survive . . . in  the  ancient  and  unremitting  con- 
test according  to  the  ancient  and  immitigable 
rules  which  voided  all  regrets  and  brooked  no 
quarter; 


So  when  the  1991  Pennsylvania  black 
bear  season  rolled  around,  the  call  of  the 
wild  for  Shane  Yamall  and  his  friend  Jamie 
Manning  could  not  be  denied.  The  two 
boys,  both  juniors  at  Downingtown  High 
School,  decided  to  forego  their  formal 
education  for  a few  days  and  headed  up  to 
Pike  County.  What  they  were  to  learn  was 
just  how  big  a Pennsylvania  black  bear  can 
be. 

Y amall  had  been  hunting  for  four  years, 
ever  since  age  1 3.  In  that  time  he  had  taken 
two  deer  — a doe  and  a button  buck.  But 
those  accomplishments  pall  in  light  of 
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what  was  about  to  take  place  at  10:30  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  November  26,  the  second  day 
of  199 1 ’ s three-day  season. 

The  two  boys  were  taking  turns  stand- 
ing and  driving  some  of  the  countless 
swamps  that  pockmark  Pike  County.  Now 
it  was  Shane’s  turn  to  go  on  stand.  Jamie 
would  drive. 

Yarnall  was  still  fighting  off  the  damp 
chill  of  that  November  morning  when  it 
happened  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  as 
these  things  have  a remarkable  habit  of 
doing. 

Then  he  saw  the  bear.  It  did  not  emerge, 
appear;  it  was  just  there,  immobile, fixed . . . not 
as  big  as  he  had  dreamed  it  but  as  big  as  he  had 
expected,  bigger,  dimensionless  against  the 
dappled  obscurity,  looking  at  him.  Then  it 
moved. 

It  was  like  a hazy  black  apparition, 
propelling  itself  from  the  swamp  on  a dead 
run  directly  at  the  remarkably  composed 
youngster.  “It  happened  so  fast  I didn’t 
have  time  to  be  scared,”  Yarnall  said. 

He  raised  the  rifle  he  had  borrowed 


from  his  brother  Shawn,  a Marlin  30-30 
lever-action.  The  bear  had  already  closed 
the  distance  between  them  to  less  than  50 
yards  when  the  boy  fired  two  shots. 

. . . then  the  bear  surged  erect ...  it  took 
two  or  three  steps  toward  the  woods  on  its  hind 
feet  as  a man  would  have  walked  and  crashed 
down.  It  didn't  collapse,  crumple.  It  fell  all  of 
a piece,  as  a tree  falls  .... 

The  bulk  and  weight  of  the  animal  was 
tremendous.  Seven  hundred  pounds  esti- 
mated live  weight.  Seven  hundred  pounds. 

How  do  you  get  something  that  huge  out  of 
the  woods?  Yarnall,  who  himself  tips  the 
scales  at  a mere  150  pounds,  may  have 
been  in  over  his  head,  but  his  good  luck  was 
not  about  to  desert  him. 

Richard  Simon,  a friend  at  the  cabin 
where  the  boys  were  staying,  had  handy 
access  to  a front-end  loader.  He  simply 
piloted  it  down  the  logging  road  and  scooped 
up  the  bear,  saving  the  boys  a drag  of 
almost  one  and  a half  miles.  Yarnall,  ap- 
preciating what  a terrible  fix  he  might  have 
been  in  without  them,  expressed  his  limit- 
less gratitude  to  the  Simon  family, 
Tom  Dutt  and  a literal  host  of  other 
hunters  who  aided  him  in  the  task  of 
moving  this  potentially  immovable 
object. 

By  the  time  the  animal  was  hung 
from  the  tree  at  Shane’s  home  in 
West  Bradford  Township,  word  had 
spread  throughout  the  area,  and 
sportsmen  came  from  miles  around 
to  admire  the  immense  bruin. 

Even  Commission  biologist  Gary 
Alt  was  impressed.  Alt  was  on  hand 
when  Yarnall  brought  the  animal  to 
the  Shohola  Falls  check  station,  one 
of  four  stations  serving  the  Northeast 
Region.  Alt  identified  the  bear,  a 
boar,  as  one  he  had  tagged  four  years 
earlier.  Even  at  that  time  the  bear 
weighed  a hefty  400  pounds.  Alt 

THE  BEAR  field-dressed  at  nearly  600 
pounds.  Sportsmen  came  from  miles 
around  to  see  the  big  bear,  which 
taped  out  at  seven  feet  long  and  had 
a neck  circumference  of  42  inches. 
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informed  Yamall  that  this  bear,  which 
field-dressed  out  at  593  pounds,  would 
probably  score  very  high  in  the  state  record 
book  and  had  an  excellent  chance  to  make 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  record  book  as 
well. 

Alt  reported  that  Yamall’ s bear  was  not 
only  the  largest  bear  checked  through  the 
Shohola  Falls  check  station  that  year,  but 
the  biggest  bear  he  had  ever  checked  at  the 
station  in  20  years  on  the  job. 

And  while  this  bear’s  weight  was  cer- 
tainly impressive,  the  size  of  its  head  in 
proportion  to  its  body  also  seemed  huge. 
Yamall  confirmed  that  the  bear  measured 
out  at  seven  feet  in  length  from  nose  to  hind 
foot.  Its  neck  had  a circumference  of  42 


inches.  This  was  unquestionably  an  animal 
which  mirrored  those  mythical  dimensions 
detailed  by  Faulkner. 

Shane’s  father,  Paul  Yamall,  notes  the 
irony  of  his  son’s  feat.  “I’ve  hunted  with 
the  Moss  Hollow  Gun  Club  for  the  past  six 
years  and  I’ve  yet  to  even  seen  a bear,” 
muses  the  elder  Yamall.  “Then  Shane  goes 
out  one  time  and  bags  a monster.” 

Perhaps  now  the  boy  would  understand. 

. . . the  best  game  of  all,  the  best  of  all 
breathing  and  forever  the  best  of  all  listening, 
the  voices  quiet  and  weighty  and  deliberate  for 
retrospection  and  recollection  and  exactitude 
among  the  concrete  trophies  — the  racked  guns 
and  the  head  and  skins  .... 


Bear  Check  Stations 

All  black  bears  harvested  during  the  November  23-25  season  must  be  taken  to  a 
Game  Commission  region  office  or  a bear  check  station.  The  region  offices  will 
check  bears  from  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  during  the  season,  and  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
on  November  27.  The  check  stations  will  be  open  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  during  the 
season. 

NORTHWEST:  Warren  County  — SGL  309,  Route  127  two  miles  south  of 
Tidioute;  Forest  County  — Allegheny  National  Forest  storage  building,  Marienville; 
Jefferson  County  — SGL  54  (site  of  the  old  Commission  training  school),  seven 
miles  north  of  Brockway  off  Route  28. 

SOUTHWEST:  Indiana  County  — Yellow  Creek  State  Park  off  Route  422. 

NORTHCENTRAL:  Lycoming  County  — Lewis  Township  Municipal  Building, 
intersection  of  routes  14  and  15,  Trout  Run;  Tioga  County  — SGL  208  storage 
building,  three  miles  north  of  Gaines  on  Route  349;  Clearfield  County  — S.B. 
Elliott  State  Park,  off  Route  153  north  of  1-80,  Exit  18;  McKean  County  — Lantz 
Corners,  intersection  of  routes  6 and  219;  Cameron  County  — Sinnemahoning, 
intersection  of  routes  120  and  872;  Centre  County  — Penn  Nursery,  Route  322 
near  Potters  Mills;  Union  County  — Bald  Eagle  State  Forest  headquarters,  Route 
45  just  west  of  Route  235. 

NORTHEAST : Monroe  County  — SGL  1 27  building,  Route  423  two  miles  south  of 
Tobyhanna;  Pike  County  — SGL  180  Shohola  building,  Route  6 at  Shohola  Falls, 
13  miles  south  of  Hawley;  Sullivan  County  — State  Forestry  building,  Route  87, 
1 .5  miles  south  of  Hillsgrove. 

REGION  OFFICES:  Northwest  (Venango  County)  — 1409  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  three 
miles  south  of  Franklin  on  Route  8;  Northcentral  (Lycoming  County)  — Route  44, 
1.5  miles  south  of  Jersey  Shore;  Northeast  (Luzerne  County)  — intersection  of 
routes  415  and  118,  Dallas;  Southwest  (Westmoreland  County)  — 339  W.  Main 
St.,  Ligonier;  Southcentral  (Huntingdon)  — Route  22,  one  mile  west  of  Huntingdon; 
Southeast  (Berks  County)  — one  mile  off  Route  222  on  Snyder  Road,  seven  miles 
north  of  Reading. 
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“PHYSICAL  FITNESS  is  not  a fad,  it’s  a lifestyle,”  says  Northeast  Region  Director  Barry 
Warner.  With  such  support,  many  of  the  region’s  officers  have  embarked  on  a fitness 
program  designed  to  improve  their  physical  and  mental  health. 


WCO  Fitness  Achievers 

By  William  Wasserman 

WCO,  Wyoming  County 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS  is  a good  idea  for 
all  of  us.  It  can  make  a hunting  trip  or 
trapline  much  more  enjoyable  because 
we’re  less  likely  to  tire  while  pursuing  our 
favorite  sport.  Additionally,  the  ability  to 
go  the  extra  mile  while  hunting  or  trapping 
can  literally  spell  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 

Successful  deer  and  bear  hunters  quickly 
realize  the  need  for  endurance  and  strength 
when  they  begin  dragging  out  a big  game 
animal.  Moving  a large  animal  over  land, 
even  if  the  ground  is  smooth  and  level,  can 
cause  great  strain  to  anyone  who  is  not 


physically  fit.  In  fact,  if  you  happen  to  have 
a weak  heart,  you  may  be  flirting  with  fatal 
consequences. 

Physical  fitness  is  vitally  important  for 
wildlife  conservation  officers.  Many  people 
don’t  realize  wildlife  officers  are  actually 
police  officers,  and  their  duties  share  many 
of  the  same  stress  factors  as  big  city  police 
departments. 

Long  hours  patrolling  remote  areas,  in 
addition  to  law  enforcement  problems,  can 
result  in  a combination  of  too  little  exercise 
and  too  much  tension  for  many  of  us. 
Through  a regular  fitness  program,  we’re 
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able  to  alleviate  stress  and  look  and  feel 
better. 

Physical  strength  and  endurance  can  be 
a lifesaver  for  any  officer  forced  to  defend 
himself  from  an  attack.  We  sometimes 
deal  with  criminals  who  strongly  resent 
authority.  Regular  exercise  is  the  key  to 
strength,  endurance  and  the  mental  lucid- 
ity needed  to  deal  with  an  assailant. 

Conservation  officers  are  often  involved 
with  handling  big  game  such  as  bear,  deer 
and  sometimes  elk.  When  big  game  is 
unlawfully  killed,  it  is  the  conservation 
officer  who  must  transport  the  carcass  for 
evidence.  Physical  strength  and  endurance 
can  make  this  difficult  job  easier,  and  less 
likely  to  result  in  an  injury. 

Barry  Warner,  director  of  the  agency’s 
Northeast  Region,  decided  to  promote 
physical  fitness  among  his  WCOs.  Warner 
is  well-known  for  his  background  in  wres- 
tling, and  he  holds  a black  belt  in  judo. 
Warner  runs  religiously  and  found  regular 
exercise  generated  great  improvement  in 
his  physical  and  mental  well-being. 

He  wanted  to  share  the  benefits  of  exer- 
cise with  his  officers.  “The  fitness  program 
is  not  only  to  help  you  in  your  work  today, 
but  to  provide  your  family  with  a healthy 
companion  and  keep  you  fit  so  you  can  go 
on  that  hunting  or  fishing  trip  after  you 
retire,”  Warner  told  his  officers. 

With  those  words  in  mind,  Warner  de- 
veloped the  region’s  Fitness  Achiever  Pro- 
gram. All  wildlife  conservation  officers 
are  required  to  participate  in  self-defense 
and  fitness  training  sessions  throughout 
the  year  and  are  encouraged  to  form  their 
own  regular  exercise  programs. 

Warner  also  devised  a voluntary  annual 
fitness  testing  program.  Anyone  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  standards  of  the  test  is 
awarded  a Northeast  Region  Fitness  T- 
shirt,  complete  with  logo.  Officers  obtain- 
ing a score  of  100  or  more  points  also  earn 
a Northeast  Region  Fitness  Achiever  cap. 

The  voluntary  program  has  been  well 
received;  15  of  the  region’s  22  officers 
participated  in  last  year’s  fitness  test.  Many 
of  us  achieved  high  scores  and  walked 
away  with  T-shirts  and  caps,  but  more 
importantly,  we  walked  away  healthier 
than  we  otherwise  would  have  been. 


The  fitness  program  is  patterned  after 
one  used  by  New  York  state.  It  recognizes 
different  standards  for  male  and  female 
officers,  and  goals  are  modified  by  age. 

Each  officer  is  placed  into  an  age  group 
of  29  and  under;  30  to  39  years;  40  to  49 
years,  or  age  50  and  over.  Officers  are 
encouraged  to  strive  for  excellence  in  push- 
ups, sit-ups,  flexibility,  and  a 1.5-mile  run 
or  3-mile  walk.  The  voluntary  program  has 
fitness  categories  of  excellent,  good,  aver- 
age and  fair;  the  minimum  score  is  60 
points  and  the  maximum  is  120. 

A male  aged  30  to  39  years  would  score 
excellent  if  he  could  do  37  push-ups;  45  sit- 
ups  in  one  minute;  sit  on  the  ground,  legs 
outstretched  and  reach  24.9  inches;  run  1.5 
miles  in  1 1 minutes  or  walk  3 miles  in  35 
minutes. 

It’s  tough  but  not  impossible  for  most  of 
us  to  attain  an  excellent  score  in  all  catego- 
ries. To  do  well,  we  must  engage  in  a 
regular  fitness  program  well  in  advance  of 
the  test. 

Our  job  demands  countless  hours  spent 
alone,  often  in  remote  areas.  We  don’t 
often  get  a chance  to  see  neighboring 
WCOs,  but  the  fitness  test  gives  all  of  us  an 
opportunity  to  get  together  for  a common 
cause  — to  be  the  best  we  can  be  on  that 
particular  day.  Fellow  officers  spur  on 
others  to  do  one  more  sit-up  or  reach  the 
finish  line  a few  seconds  sooner. 

As  wildlife  conservation  officers  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  we  strive 
for  professionalism.  Our  fitness  achiever 
program  helps  bring  us  one  step  closer  to 
our  ambition.  After  completing  the  test,  we 
share  a sense  of  pride  knowing  we’ve  done 
our  best. 
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Seven  Centre  County  law  enforcement  agencies  partici- 
pated in  the  first  “Police  Charity  Challenge  Match”  at  the 
Game  Commission’s  Scotia  Range  last  June.  Organized 
by  Centre  County  WCO  George  Mock,  the  match  raised 
more  than  $1,100  for  the  American  Cancer  Society.  The 
officers  collected  the  money  by  gathering  pledges  from  their 
respective  communities.  In  uniform  and  with  duty  sidearms,  they  com- 
peted in  both  realistic  combat  shooting  and  in  a “falling  plate  fun  match.” 
An  ongoing  award  plaque  was  initiated  to  recognize  annual  match  win- 
ners. It  will  be  permanently  displayed  at  Scotia.  Law  enforcement  officers 
interested  in  this  form  of  shooting  competition,  or  anyone  interested  in  the 
many  shooting  events  being  held  at  Scotia  Range,  SGL  176,  may  call 
(717)  398-4744. 


Story  and  photos  by 
Northcentral  Information 
& Education  Supervisor 
Jerry  Zeidler 


AT  THE  7-yard  line,  above,  shooters  encounter 
close-quarter  situations.  Taking  cover  behind 
barricades,  below,  officers  shoot  from  the 
kneeling  and  standing  positions.  Target 
scoring  was  done  by  fellow  competitors,  right. 
In  all,  27  shooters  participated  in  this  first 
benefit  shooting  match. 


>s  Combat  Cancer 


DEPUTY  WCO  Bill  Sipple,  above,  topped 
the  entire  field  with  the  best  individual 
score.  Right,  WCO  George  Mock  and 
Ginny  Clickner  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  present  Frank  Monroe  with  the 
overall  team  award  garnered  by  the 
Patton  Township  Police  Department, 
winners  of  the  combat  match. 


IN  THE  FALLING  plate  fun  match,  left,  two 
competitors  begin  at  either  end  of  five 
falling  plates  and  shoot  toward  the 
middle.The  shooter  who  knocks  down  the 
middle  plate  wins.  Competition  continues 
until  only  one  shooter  remains.  “Top 
Gun”  honors  went  to  John  Walters, 
below,  Patton  Township  Police 
Department,  shown  here  receiving  his 
award  from  WCO  George  Mock. 


FIELD  NOTES 


The  Challenge 

MERCER  COUNTY—  At  a recent 
hunter-ed  class  I talked  to  a father  who’d 
attended  a number  of  classes  with  his 
children.  This  time  he  was  with  a son,  and 
the  man  told  me  that  sooner  or  later  he’d 
catch  the  boy  committing  an  unsafe  act. 
That  struck  me  as  perhaps  a good  teaching 
tool.  The  young  hunter,  his  safety  training 
still  fresh  in  his  mind,  knows  Dad  is  watch- 
ing closely  and  will  therefore  concentrate 
on  safe  gun  handling  and  hunting  prac- 
tices. I didn’t  ask  whether  the  youngster 
would  get  a reward  for  doing  everything 
right,  but  I would  assume  he’d  at  least  get 
bragging  rights  over  siblings  who’d  lost 
Dad’s  challenge.  — WCO  Donald  G. 
Chaybin,  Greenville. 


A Long  Walk 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  — My  eight-year- 
old  daughter  and  I were  discussing  bird 
migrations.  She  wanted  to  know  which  of 
our  birds  flew  south  and  which  didn't.  She 
then  asked  whether  turkeys  flew  south;  I 
told  her  they  didn’t  and  that  they  fly  only 
when  they  have  to,  preferring  to  use  their 
legs  to  get  around.  Not  quite  satisfied,  she 
asked,  “Well,  then,  do  they  walk  south?”  — 
WCO  Edward  J.  Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 


Rabies  Teaches  Lesson 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY—  The  rabies 
epidemic  has  finally  reached  here.  One 
man  found  out  how  serious  the  disease  is. 
He’d  been  illegally  keeping  a raccoon  as  a 
pet,  and  it  bit  him.  Days  later  the  coon 
suddenly  died,  and  the  animal  tested  posi- 
tive for  rabies.  The  man  had  to  pay  a lot  of 
money  for  the  ensuing  medical  treatment, 
plus  the  fine  for  keeping  a wild  animal.  In 
all,  it  was  an  expensive  lesson  learned  the 
hard  way.  — WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer, 
White  Oak. 

Bobcat  Trail 

DA  UPHIN  COUNTY  — Turkeys  appar- 
ently aren’t  the  only  animals  that  take 
advantage  of  the  seven  miles  of  bait  I’ve 
laid  for  our  Turkey  Baiting  Route  Surveys. 
While  running  the  two  surveys  in  my  dis- 
trict, I’ve  seen  numerous  squirrels,  tow- 
hees,  chipmunks,  sparrows,  deer  and,  of 
course,  turkeys.  The  most  interesting  sights 
were  two  different  bobcats  I saw  on  one 
route  six  days  apart.  I followed  one  of  them 
for  about  a mile  in  my  vehicle  as  it  hunted 
the  grain  trail.  — WCO  Scott  Bills,  Halifax. 

Such  A Deal 

ADAMS  COUNTY — While  going 
through  my  GAME  NEWS  collection  to 
research  an  environmental  issue,  I was 
reminded  of  the  variety  of  subjects  the 
magazine  covers.  I saw  articles  on  photog- 
rapher George  Shiras  III  (July  1990), 
George  W.  Sears  “Nesmuck”  (November 
1971)  and  Game  Commission  history  (July 
1970).  Take  a look  at  the  December  annual 
index  for  any  given  year  and  you'll  find 
stories  on  hunting,  trapping,  dogs,  natural 
history,  cooking  and  history  — to  name 
just  a few.  Where  else  can  you  get  all  that 
for  $9  a year?  — WCO  Steve  Spangler, 
East  Berlin. 
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Family  Problem 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY—  While 
serving  an  arrest  warrant  on  a woman  for 
allowing  her  dog  to  kill  woodchucks,  a 
deputy  and  I were  shocked  to  see  her 
brother’s  dog  carrying  a baby  rabbit.  We 
quickly  got  the  rabbit  from  the  dog,  but  it 
died  anyway.  Of  course,  we  wrote  another 
citation  that  evening.  Some  people  just 
don’t  learn.  — WCO  James  F.  Jolley, 
Pennsville. 

The  Great  Trapper 

POTTER  COUNTY—  After  my  sec- 
ond beaver  escaped  from  a live  trap  by 
breaking  through  the  wire,  Deputy  Bob 
Miller  commented  on  my  proficiency.  “I 
don’t  ever  want  to  be  around  when  he  starts 
to  trap  bears,”  he  said.  — WCO  Butch 
Camp,  Ulysses. 


Read  It,  Know  It,  Live  It 

CHESTER  COUNTY—  As  you  get 
ready  to  head  afield,  take  a moment  to  read 
the  digest  that  comes  with  your  hunting 
license.  It  takes  only  a short  time,  and  it’ll 
keep  you  abreast  of  current  game  laws. 
This  year,  for  instance,  small  game  and 
turkey  hunters  must  wear  fluorescent  or- 
ange, as  do  archers  when  they  hunt  the 
bucks  only  season  in  November.  Reading 
the  digest  can  prevent  you  from  making  a 
costly  mistake.  — WCO  Steven  S. 
Bemardi,  Oxford. 

Poachers  Are  Dangerous 

CENTRE  COUNTY  — I recently  inves- 
tigated a case  where  a bullet  was  fired  into 
a mobile  home.  The  round  passed  through 
a closet  on  a set  of  children’s  bunk  beds 
before  lodging  in  the  opposite  wall.  The 
shot  was  fired  at  night  by  a poacher  in  a 
neighboring  field.  Not  only  are  poachers 
stealing  from  sportsmen,  they’re  also  dan- 
gerous to  the  public.  Don’t  give  these 
people  a break;  report  illegal  activity  to  the 
Commission  by  using  the  toll-free  number 
in  your  area.  — WCO  Jack  Weaver, 
Bellefonte. 


Keeping  It  Clean 

The  outdoor  community  owes  a big 
thanks  to  Lehigh  County’s  Juvenile  Proba- 
tion Department’s  work  service  program. 
Paul  Werrell,  Brian  Muschlitz,  Pat  Best 
and  Israel  Olivieri  brought  a crew  to  SGL 
217  — a notorious  dumping  area.  In  four 
days  we  took  out  552  tires  and  four  tons  of 
trash.  Now  that  we’ve  got  it  cleaned  up, 
we’re  going  to  increase  patrols  to  see  it 
stays  that  way.  But  we  need  your  help,  too. 
If  you  see  or  know  of  dumping  activity  on 
game  lands,  call  the  Commission  through 
our  toll-free  numbers.  — LMO  Bruce  C. 
Metz,  Schwenksville. 


A New  Sign 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY  — 
Deputy  David  Chaybin  recently  handled  a 
skunk  complaint  in  Monessen.  Once  he  got 
the  animal  in  the  capture  box,  he  loaded  it 
onto  the  bed  of  his  pickup.  On  the  way  to 
the  release  site,  Chaybin  stopped  for  gas.  It 
was  quickly  apparent  that  the  skunk  had 
sprayed  the  box  because  the  odor  was  very 
strong.  The  gas  station  attendant,  who 
didn’t  know  what  Chaybin  was  transport- 
ing, came  up  to  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
The  man  asked  Chaybin  if  the  Commission 
could  put  up  “skunk  crossing”  signs  on  the 
highway  because  the  animals  were  often 
hit  there.  “Another  one  must  have  gotten 
hit  last  night,”  the  attendant  said.  “The 
stink  is  really  strong.  Can’t  you  smell 
it?”  — WCO  Joseph  V.  Stefko, 
Greensburg. 
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Let  Me  Introduce  Myself 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— l recently 
trapped  a young  male  bear  that  had  been 
eating  chickens,  and  I relocated  him  in 
Union  County  — in  hopes  he  wouldn’t 
find  his  way  back.  WCO  Ron  Stout,  who 
works  another  district  in  my  county,  caught 
the  same  animal  at  a farm  near  Jersey 
Shore.  Ron  took  the  bear  deep  into  Potter 
County.  Three  weeks  after  that,  the  third 
WCO  in  our  county,  Dan  Marks,  got  a call 
about  a “confused”  bear  in  a town.  It  was 
the  same  one.  Either  the  bear  liked  the 
tranquilizer  drug  or  he  just  wanted  to  meet 
all  three  county  WCOs.  — WCO  Terry  D. 
Wills,  Williamsport. 

Fashion  Statement 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  — After  seeing 
a local  teacher  wearing  a sweatshirt  that 
read  “If  you  think  education  costs  a lot  of 
money,  try  ignorance,”  I got  an  idea.  I’m 
going  to  make  sweatshirts  for  hunters  who 
complain  about  the  cost  of  our  licenses. 
They’ll  read  “If  you  think  hunting  licenses 
cost  a lot  of  money,  try  hunting  without 
one.”  — WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 

Animal-Proof  Garbage 

VENANGO  COUNTY — Everyone 
likes  to  see  black  bears  in  their  environ- 
ment, but  few  will  tolerate  bears  raiding 
their  garbage  cans.  The  problem  is  easily 
solved  by  building  a security  box  to  house 
the  cans  until  pickup  day.  The  box  will 
keep  out  raccoons,  too.  — WCO  Leo  C. 
Yahner,  Franklin. 


At  Least  He’s  Close  Behind 

POTTER  COUNTY  — If  you’re  visit- 
ing here  and  happen  to  see  a beaver  or  two 
wandering  the  streets,  don’t  be  alarmed. 
They’re  probably  just  escapees  from  WCO 
Butch  Camp’ s live  traps.  If  you  hang  around 
long  enough,  you’ll  probably  see  Butch 
close  behind  with  his  snare  pole.  — WCO 
William  C.  Ragosta,  Coudersport. 

Home  for  the  Endangereds 

DELAWARE  COUNTY—  While  sur- 
veying Canada  geese  at  a local  golf  course, 
I was  lucky  enough  to  see  an  osprey  and  an 
American  bittern  — both  of  which  are  en- 
dangered species  here.  Many  people  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  the  county  considered 
a suburb  of  Philadelphia  is  home  to  1 1 of 
the  state’s  18  endangered  birds  and  mam- 
mals — more  than  any  other  county.  — 
WCO  J.  Christopher  Heil,  Reading. 

Hello? 

WYOMING  COUNTY  — My  wife  and  I 
were  sitting  on  the  porch  when  we  heard 
the  neighbor’s  phone  ring.  The  phone  was 
one  of  the  newer  types  that  emit  a rapid 
succession  of  soft  warbles.  The  sound  of 
the  phone  was  soon  joined  by  the  haunting 
whinny  of  a screech  owl.  We  were  amazed 
at  the  similarity  of  the  sounds,  and  when 
the  phone  stopped  ringing  the  owl  quit 
calling.  It’s  the  first  time  we’d  heard  of  an 
owl  answering  the  phone.  — WCO  Wil- 
liam Wasserman,  Tunkhannock. 

Getting  Around 

BLAIR  COUNTY  — Last  spring  I bought 
a mountain  bike.  Through  the  summer  I 
used  it  to  patrol  game  lands  around  Altoona, 
and  it  allowed  me  to  get  into  areas  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  difficult  or 
inconvenient  to  check.  Aside  from  learn- 
ing a lot  more  about  my  district,  I saw  more 
wildlife  than  I would  have  from  my  ve- 
hicle. For  instance,  based  on  the  number  of 
grouse  broods  I saw,  I think  grouse  hunting 
should  be  excellent  this  fall.  — WCO  Steve 
Kleiner,  Altoona. 
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Could  Be  Good 

ELK  COUNTY  — Last  year  we  had  a 
record  county  bear  harvest  of  13 1 animals, 
and  I think  this  will  be  another  good  year. 
Even  with  all  the  bears  we  took  last  year. 
I’ve  had  more  complaints  in  one  recent 
month  than  I had  all  last  year.  — WCO 
Dick  Bodenhom,  Ridgway. 

Good  Rabbit  Crop 

I was  having  a hard  time  coming  up  with 
a Field  Note  until  I talked  to  Sammy  Fox, 
a sharecropper  on  SGL  223.  He  told  me  the 
switchgrass  field  he’d  just  mowed  was  full 
of  rabbits.  Warm  season  grasses  such  as 
switchgrass  provide  good  habitat  for  many 
wildlife  species,  and  I’m  glad  to  see  some 
agriculturalists  taking  advantage  of  these 
plants.  — LMO  Richard  B.  Belding, 
Waynesburg. 

Dig  It 

SOMERSET  COUNTY—  Local  busi- 
nessman and  farmer  Sidney  Riggs  told  me 
about  a bear  he  and  others  had  been  seeing 
around  his  farm.  One  day  Riggs  noticed  the 
gate  to  his  tennis  court  was  bent  at  an  odd 
angle;  further  investigation  revealed  a bear 
had  dug  a hole  in  his  clay  court.  The  bear 
later  returned  and  dug  another  hole.  Nei- 
ther of  us  could  imagine  what  the  bear  was 
after;  insects  probably  wouldn’t  live  in  the 
clay.  Perhaps  it  was  getting  minerals  from 
the  soil,  or  maybe  the  bear  just  “digs”  clay 
courts.  — WCO  Daniel  W.  Jenkins, 
Somerset. 

Perpetual  Problems 

INDIANA  COUNTY  — At  a recent 
meeting  with  landowners,  it  was  clear  that 
the  biggest  problems  they  face  are  ones 
we’ve  been  preaching  about  for  years: 
ATVs  and  other  vehicles  driving  in  fields, 
hunting  in  Safety  Zones,  damaging  prop- 
erty and  other  unsportsmanlike  acts.  We 
need  the  cooperation  of  landowners  to 
continue  to  enjoy  a lot  of  fine  hunting.  Use 
common  sense:  respect  the  landowner  and 
his  property,  and  report  those  who  don’ t.  — 
WCO  Arthur  S.  Hamley,  Beyer. 


That’s  Mr.  Crockett  to  You 

McKEAN  COUNTY  — A downstate  fel- 
low I know  has  been  hunting  here  for  years 
and  has  developed  some  admirable  skills. 
Still,  I’ll  always  remember  how  one  time 
he  thought  his  dad  said  turkey  tracks  make 
little  arrow  shapes  that  point  in  the  direc- 
tion they’re  headed.  Dad  meant  the  oppo- 
site, of  course.  Of  all  the  good  stories  I’ve 
heard  over  the  years,  few  top  the  tale  of 
how  my  friend  and  his  partner  backtracked 
turkeys  for  miles  and  miles  in  the  snow.  — 
WCO  John  P.  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 

In  Good  Graces 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— As  we  head 
out  for  our  favorite  hunting  areas,  we  should 
remember  to  thank  landowners  on  whose 
property  we  hunt.  It’s  only  through  their 
efforts  that  we  have  access  to  such  great 
hunting.  We  must  make  a conscious  and 
continued  effort  to  keep  in  the  landowners’ 
good  graces  by  showing  respect  for  their 
lands  and  appreciation  for  their  goodwill. 
Don’t  pass  up  the  chance  to  thank  them.  — 
WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Crawford. 

Right  Church,  Wrong  Pew 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY—  Lee  Kyle 
stopped  at  Deputy  Bill  Singley's  home  to 
tell  him  about  an  injured  bald  eagle  lying 
along  a stream.  They  immediately  left  to 
rescue  the  bird,  but  when  they  arrived  they 
found  a large,  uninjured  black  and  white 
domestic  duck.  I’ll  bet  the  duck  was  won- 
dering what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  — 
WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon. 
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Interrupting  Dinner 

CHESTER  COUNTY—  Deputy  Tom 
Clifford  and  I went  to  investigate  a deer 
damage  complaint  in  a soybean  field;  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  the  damage  wasn’t  being 
caused  by  groundhogs.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  field  we  saw  a doe  and  four  fawns.  The 
doe  stared  at  us,  as  if  agitated  at  the  intru- 
sion. Tom  said  it  looked  like  the  investiga- 
tion was  complete.  I wonder  how  the  farmer 
arranged  for  the  show.  — WCO  Dan 
Yahner,  Honey  Brook. 

Just  Too  Much 

ERIE  COUNTY  — Retired  Deputy  Ray 
Gocal  and  another  man  found  a dead  42- 
inch  muskellunge  at  Union  City  reservoir. 
The  20-pound  fish  was  lying  along  the 
shore,  and  talon  marks  were  visible.  About 
that  time  they  saw  an  osprey  fishing  the 
area,  and  they  believe  the  bird  had  killed 
the  fish  but  was  unable  to  cany  the  muskie 
back  to  its  perch.  — WCO  Wayne  Lugaila, 
Waterford. 


Yes,  But  They’re  Hard  to  Hit 

Throughout  late  summer.  Southeast 
Region  office  personnel  often  tell  callers 
that  the  tentative  dove  season  opener  is 
September  1,  explaining  that  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  has  to  approve  seasons 
for  migratory  birds.  It  seems  that  some 
people  take  them  too  literally.  Debbie 
Hoshauer  got  a call  asking  if  “tentative” 
doves  were  in  at  the  same  time  mourning 
doves  were.  — Support  Services  Chief  Skip 
Littwin,  Harrisburg. 


Advanced  Camp  A Success 

JUNIATA  COUNTY—  The  county’s 
sportsmen’s  association  hosted  the  third 
annual  Advanced  Hunter-Trapper  Educa- 
tion Camp.  Twenty-five  youngsters  at- 
tended the  four-day  event;  they  enjoyed 
learning  hunting  and  trapping  techniques, 
outdoor  living  skills,  sportsmanship  and 
the  time  they  spent  on  the  range.  I’d  like  to 
thank  everyone  involved  with  the  pro- 
gram, especially  the  87  sponsors  whose 
donations  of  time,  money  and  materials 
helped  make  it  possible.  And  a special 
thanks  goes  to  the  instructors  whose  knowl- 
edge and  dedication  made  the  camp  a 
success.  — WCO  Dan  Clark,  Honey  Grove. 


Lend  A Hand 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY—  The 
county’s  sportsman  and  conservation 
league  posted  a $500  reward  for  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  conviction  of  the  person 
responsible  for  killing  a black  bear  during 
1991  doe  season.  Local  outdoor  writer 
Larry  Smail  wrote  an  excellent  article  on 
the  situation,  which  appeared  in  a local 
paper.  But  so  far  no  one  has  come  forward 
with  anything  solid.  Any  readers  having 
information  on  the  case  should  contact  me 
through  the  region  office.  — WCO  Rich- 
ard F.  Weaver,  Rural  Valley. 


In  Dutch 

UNION  COUNTY  — Some  young  hunt- 
ers stopped  at  a local  Farm-Game  Coop- 
erator to  ask  permission  to  hunt.  The 
cooperator’s  wife  granted  permission,  of 
course.  The  same  group  showed  up  at  a 
neighboring  property  to  ask  permission, 
saying,  “the  little  old  lady  with  the  ducks” 
down  the  road  had  allowed  them  to  hunt 
there.  The  cooperator’s  wife  is  petite,  and 
she  does  have  some  ducks.  But  she  isn’t 
that  old.  I would  advise  those  young  sports- 
men that  the  next  time  they  go  to  the 
cooperator’s  they’d  better  have  their  hats 
in  their  hands,  chins  on  their  chests  and 
flowers  at  the  ready.  — WCO  Bernard  J. 
Schmader,  Millmont. 
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THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  Elk  Foundation  presented  a $50,000  check  to  the  Commission  for 
its  elk  management  program.  From  left:  PGC  Biologist  Bill  Drake,  RMEF’s  Bill  Conn,  Roger 
Fleming,  Olin  Capwell  and  Kevin  Lackey,  PGC  Wildlife  Technician  Rawley  Cogan, 
Commission  President  Edson  Crafts,  Deputy  Executive  Director  Don  Madl,  Bill  Kinter 
(RMEF),  Northcentral  Region  Director  Willis  Sneath  and  Executive  Director  Pete  Duncan. 


Commission  approves  deer  plan 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION  at  its  Sep- 
tember 17-18  meeting  adopted  a 
comprehensive  package  of  new  regulations 
that  will  carry  the  agency’s  deer  manage- 
ment program  into  the  21st  century. 

At  the  heart  of  the  new  program  is  the 
requirement  that,  starting  in  1993,  all  hunt- 
ers must  have  an  antlerless  deer  license  in 
order  to  harvest  an  antlerless  deer.  Each 
antlerless  license  will  have  its  own  ear  tag 
and  report  card. 

The  only  exception  is  that  muzzleloader 
hunters  may  continue  to  harvest  deer  of 
either  sex,  in  any  county,  during  the  black 
powder  season. 

All  other  hunters,  including  archers, 
will  be  required  to  have  an  antlerless  li- 
cense in  order  to  harvest  an  antlerless  deer. 
The  license,  as  always,  will  be  county 
specific. 

In  order  to  provide  hunters  the  opportu- 
nity to  tag  an  antlerless  deer  during  the 
traditional  early  fall  archery  season,  the 


antlerless  license  application  schedule  will 
begin  several  months  earlier. 

Starting  with  the  1993-94  hunting  li- 
cense year,  county  treasurers  will  begin 
accepting  antlerless  deer  license  applica- 
tions through  the  mail  on  the  first  Monday 
in  August. 

Antlerless  licenses  will  be  mailed  to 
successful  applicants  no  later  than  the 
fourth  Friday  in  September,  placing  them 
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in  the  hands  of  sportsmen  and  women 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  bow 
season. 

While  blackpowder  hunters  are  ex- 
empted from  the  new  antlerless  li- 
cense system,  they  will  have  to  pur- 
chase a muzzleloading  stamp  by  July 
3 1 , giving  up  their  regular  antlerless 
license  application  in  the  process.  The 
combination  bonus/muzzleloader  li- 
cense will  be  eliminated. 

The  Commission  also  gave  final 
approval  to  a pilot  program  allowing 
the  harvest  of  antlerless  deer  on  Deer 
Damage  Areas  in  four  trial  counties 
during  the  1992  buck  season.  Those 
four  counties  are  Bedford,  Crawford, 
Indiana  and  Schuylkill. 

Now  in  its  third  year,  the  Deer 
Damage  Area  program  is  designed  to 
give  landowners  relief  from  agricul- 
tural crop  damage  caused  by  white- 
tailed deer.  Properties  enrolled  in  this 
program  are  identified  by  green  Deer 
Damage  Area  posters  and  have  be- 
come commonly  known  among  sports- 
men as  “green  tag”  farms.  A special 
statewide  hunt  on  Deer  Damage  Areas 
will  take  place  December  26  through 
January  23,  1993. 

The  pilot  program  will  allow  prop- 
erly licensed  hunters  to  harvest 
antlerless  deer  during  the  traditional 
buck  season  on  Deer  Damage  Areas 
only  in  Bedford,  Crawford,  Indiana 
and  Schuylkill  counties.  In  order  to  do 
so,  a hunter  would  have  to  possess  a 
valid  antlerless  deer  license  for  the 
county  in  which  the  Deer  Damage 
Area  is  located. 

Landowners  enrolling  in  the  Deer 
Damage  Area  program  this  year  have 
been  encouraged  to  seek  the  coopera- 
tion and  participation  of  adjoining 
property  owners.  In  addition,  certain 
portions  of  State  Game  Lands  adjoin- 
ing Deer  Damage  Areas  could  be 
opened  to  hunting  by  order  of  the 
Commission’s  Executive  Office. 

In  other  action,  national  and  state 
officials  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk 
Foundation  attended  the  Commission 
meeting  to  announce  a contribution  of 


$92,000  to  the  agency  for  the  develop- 
ment of  elk  habitat  in  Elk  and  Cameron 
counties. 

Pennsylvania’s  elk  herd,  the 
country’s  eastern-most  free-ranging 
population,  is  about  185  animals.  The 
herd  is  spread  over  a 227-square-mile 
area  southeast  of  St.  Marys. 

The  cooperative  project  between 
RMEF  and  PGC  will  include  range 
fertilization,  prescribed  burning  and 
creation  of  high  quality  forage  plots, 
as  well  as  electric  fencing  around  sev- 
eral private  properties  suffering  elk 
crop  depredation.  By  enhancing  habi- 
tat, crop  damage  will  be  reduced  by 
holding  elk  in  the  more  remote  por- 
tions of  their  range. 

RMEF  officials  presented  a check 
for  $50,000  to  the  Commission  at  the 
meeting.  The  remaining  $42,000  will 
be  presented  in  January. 

In  1990,  RMEF  provided  $38,000 
in  funding  for  the  purchase  of  SGL 
311,  prime  elk  range  near  Benezette  in 
Elk  County. 

A non-profit  wildlife  conservation 
organization,  RMEF  has  eight  local 
chapters  and  2,100  members  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Commission  approved  a long 
list  of  real  estate  transactions  that  will 
add  more  than  4,000  acres  to  the 
agency’s  game  lands  holdings.  One 
noteworthy  transaction  will  result  in  a 
new  game  lands  containing  2,700  acres 
in  Pike  County,  while  at  the  same  time 
allow  for  continuing  work  on  acid 
mine  drainage  abatement  on  SGL  75 
in  Lycoming  County. 

Approximately  196  acres  will  be 
added  to  SGL  31 1 in  Elk  County  — 
the  heart  of  the  elk  herd  range  in 
Benezette  Township. 

In  a surface  mine  coal  lease  and 
land  exchange  worked  out  between 
the  agency’s  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  Fisher  Mining  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Williamsport,  the  third  phase 
of  a mining  and  mine  acid  abatement 
project  was  approved.  The  total  lease 
value  of  $1,045,504  will  be  used  to 
help  purchase  2,700  acres  located  in 
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Lackawaxen  Township,  Pike  County. 
The  tract,  which  has  two  miles  of 
frontage  on  the  Delaware  River,  more 
than  two  miles  of  trout  streams,  and  a 
46-acre  spring-fed  lake,  will  become 
SGL316. 

Fisher  Mining  Company  has  been 
involved  in  two  phases  of  surface  min- 
ing and  the  abatement  of  acid  mine 
drainage  emanating  from  abandoned 
deep  mines  on  SGL  75  in  Lycoming 
County.  The  third  phase  will  elimi- 
nate seven  abandoned  deep  mines  rep- 


resenting nearly  29  acres  of  collapsed 
workings  and  21  acres  of  acid  mine 
pools  which  currently  contribute  acid 
mine  drainage  to  tributaries  of  Little 
Pine  Creek. 

The  Pike  County  purchase  cost  will 
be  shared  by  the  federal  government’s 
Pittman-Robertson  Fund. 

Approximately  750  acres  will  be 
added  to  SGL  34  in  Jay  Township,  Elk 
County.  This  tract  is  south  of  Route 
555  and  the  Bennett  Branch  between 
Weedville  and  Caledonia. 


Goose  hunting  opportunities  extended 


Pennsylvania  will  hold  its 
first  experimental  late 
Canada  goose  season  along 
portions  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Juniata  rivers.  The  sea- 
son will  run  January  20 
through  February  5 . The  free 
permits  required  for  this  spe- 
cial season  become  avail- 
able this  month. 

This  experimental  sea- 
son, which  will  be  held  the 
next  three  years,  was  imple- 
mented to  help  control  in- 
creasing resident  Canada 
goose  flocks,  which  have 
been  growing  dramatically 
over  the  past  decade.  The 
state’s  resident  population 
is  estimated  to  be  between 
80,000  and  90,000  birds. 

As  the  resident  popula- 
tion has  risen,  so  have  the 
number  of  complaints  from 
crop  depredation,  property  damage 
and  general  nuisances  in  urban/subur- 
ban environments  — lawns,  golf 
courses,  parks  and  the  like. 

Pennsylvania’s  first  early  season 
goose  hunt  (see  July  GAME  NEWS, 
p.  36)  drew  more  than  14,300  permit- 
ted hunters  to  areas  in  the  Northwest 
and  Southeast. 

Pennsylvania  is  host  to  three  dis- 
tinct goose  populations:  the  Atlantic, 
the  Southern  James  Bay,  and  the  resi- 
dent. The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Ser- 


HUNTINQ AREA  OPEN  FOR  LATE 
GOOSE  SEASON 
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vice  placed  restrictions  on  the  harvest 
of  migratory  Canada  geese  for  the 
1992-93  waterfowl  season  because  of 
a serious  decline  in  the  Atlantic  popu- 
lation. The  regulations  included  de- 
layed opening  dates,  shorter  seasons 
and  lower  bag  limits  — all  of  which 
are  intended  to  lessen  hunting’s  im- 
pact on  migrant  birds. 

Resident  goose  populations,  how- 
ever, are  expected  to  increase  signifi- 
cantly in  mid-Atlantic  states.  Special 
Canada  goose  seasons  that  specifi- 
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cally  target  resident  flocks  increase 
hunting  opportunity  and  harvest  dur- 
ing periods  of  restrictive  regulations. 

Late  Canada  goose  seasons,  like 
the  September  season,  must  meet 
USFWS  criteria.  No  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  late  season  harvest  can 
be  comprised  of  migrant  geese. 

The  hunt  on  the  Susquehanna  and 
Juniata  rivers  (see  accompanying  map) 
was  selected  based  on  observations 
and  banding  data  collected  last  year. 
The  data  indicated  there  were  few 
migrant  geese  available  for  harvest  in 
this  section  during  the  January  20 
through  February  5 time  period.  Com- 
mission biologists  found  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  Susquehanna  below  Harris- 
burg hosted  migrants  during  that  time 
and  therefore  couldn't  be  included  in 
the  late  season. 


The  special  late  season  will  be 
evaluated  after  three  years  to  see  if  it 
meets  USFWS  criteria. 

Hunters  will  be  required  to  obtain  a 
free  permit,  available  beginning  this 
month,  in  addition  to  other  waterfowl 
hunting  license  requirements.  Hunt- 
ers must  also  keep  a daily  record  of 
days  hunted  (whether  they  kill  a bird 
or  not)  and  the  number  of  geese  har- 
vested. 

The  permit  issued  for  the  Septem- 
ber goose  hunt  is  not  valid  for  the  late 
season;  hunters  must  obtain  a new, 
late  season  permit. 

Hunters  will  also  receive  a self- 
addressed,  postage-paid  report  card 
that  must  be  returned  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  February  15.  Biologists  will 
use  this  information  to  evaluate  hunter 
participation  and  harvest. 


Late  Canada  Goose  Hunt 


Season  & Bag  Limit 

Season  Dates:  January  20-February  5,  1993 

Bag  Limit:  5 Canada  geese  per  day,  10  in  possession 

Hunt  Area 

The  boundary  of  the  hunt  area  will  be  on  and  within  five  miles  of  the  Susquehanna,  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  Juniata  rivers,  and  designated  bridges,  in  the  following 
counties:  Cumberland  and  Dauphin  from  the  Interstate  81  bridge  north;  Perry,  Juniata 
and  Mifflin  to  the  Route  301  bridge  at  Lewistown;  Snyder,  Union,  Northumberland, 
Montour  and  Columbia  to  the  Interstate  80  bridge;  Lycoming  and  Clinton  to  the 
Constitution  Bridge  at  Lock  Haven. 

Regulations 

Shooting  Hours:  One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset 

Shotshell  Requirements:  Nontoxic  steel  shot  must  be  used  while  hunting  geese  in 
Pennsylvania;  the  possession  of  lead  shot  while  hunting  geese  is  unlawful.  Shot  may  be 
no  larger  than  T size. 

Stamp  and  Permit  Requirements: 

1 . A current,  valid  Pennsylvania  hunting  license  is  required.  In  addition,  each  person  16 
years  of  age  and  over  hunting  during  this  season  must  carry  on  his  person  a valid 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp  (duck  stamp),  signed  in  ink  across 
its  face. 

2.  Each  goose  hunter  must  carry  on  his  person  a Late  Season  Canada  Goose  Permit  with 
his  name  and  permit  number  on  the  front.  Permits,  which  are  free,  will  be  available 
beginning  November  I . They  can  be  obtained  over  the  counter  at  Commission 
regional  offices  and  at  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Written  requests  for  the  late 
Canada  goose  season  permit  must  be  accompanied  by  a self-addressed  stamped 
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envelope,  and  the  request  must  include  the  hunter’s  name,  address  and  telephone 
number.  Mail  requests  to  PGC  Goose  Permit,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
171  10-9797. 

3.  Hunters  are  required  to  keep  a daily  record  of  their  hunting  and  goose  harvest.  A self- 
addressed,  postage  paid  Goose  Harvest  Report  Card  is  provided  with  the  permit  and 
must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  by  February 
15,  1993.  A completed  postcard  must  be  returned  even  if  you  did  not  hunt  during 
the  late  season.  Failure  to  return  the  postcard  by  February  15,  1993,  may  result  in 
loss  of  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  1993-94  special  goose  seasons. 

Other  Regulations 

All  other  federal  migratory  bird  hunting  regulations  apply  during  the  late  Canada  goose 
season.  For  additional  information  on  federal  regulations,  contact  Senior  Resident  Agent, 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  P.O.  Box  I 1790,  Harrisburg,  PA  17108,  or  call  (717)  236- 
4221. 


Fall  turkey  areas  extended 


The  Commission  has  extended  the  fall 
turkey  season  by  one  week  in  Turkey 
Management  areas  2A,  2B,  3, 4 and  5. 
Areas  3,  4 and  5 will  now  close  No- 
vember 21.  November  14  is  the  last 
day  for  areas  2 A and  2B. 

Area  7,  which  historically  has  been 
extended,  remains  at  two  weeks.  Wild- 
life management  personnel  indicate 
that  a late  hatch  and  poor  nesting 
conditions  — along  with  the  amount 


of  hunting  pressure  — prompted  the 
decision  to  keep  the  Area  7 last  day  at 
November  14. 

When  turkey  hens  are  forced  to 
renest,  as  they  were  last  spring  and 
early  summer,  their  broods  are  typi- 
cally smaller. 

1992  summer  turkey  surveys  con- 
ducted by  wildlife  conservation  offic- 
ers reported  significantly  fewer  tur- 
keys in  areas  6,  7 and  8. 


ANF  opens  roads  to  handicapped  hunters 


Five  roads  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  will  be  open  to  handicapped 
hunters  this  year. 

Hunters  possessing  a Disabled 
Person’s  Permit  (available  from  the 
Game  Commission)  will  be  allowed 
to  drive  a motor  vehicle  on  these 
designated  roads  and  to  use  the  vehicle 
as  a blind.  Vehicles  must  be  stopped, 
shut  off  and  parked  off  the  roadway 
before  a firearm  is  loaded. 

Roads  will  be  open  through  January 
23,  unless  otherwise  noted.  They  will 
then  again  be  opened  for  disabled 
hunters  for  the  spring  gobbler  season. 
May  1-29. 

“Designating  these  roads  should 
help  some  people  solve  their  hunting 
access  problems,”  said  Dale  Dunshie 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 


The  following  lists  the  roads  to  be 
opened,  along  with  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

McKean  County:  Forest  Road(FR) 
181.  Bradford  Ranger  District,  Kinzua 
Heights,  Star  Route,  Bradford,  PA 
16701,  (814)  362-4613. 

Forest  County:  FR  226.  Marien- 
ville  Ranger  District,  P.O.  Box  130, 
Marienville,  PA  16239,  (814)  927- 
6628. 

Elk  County:  FR  332A  and  FR  458. 
Ridgway  Ranger  District,  Montmor- 
enci  Road  (SR  948),  Ridgway,  PA 
15801,  (814)  776-6172. 

Warren  County:  FR  252.  Sheffield 
Ranger  District,  US  Route  6 (Kane 
Road),  Sheffield,  PA  16347,  (814) 
968-3232. 
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Outstanding  Deputy  Wildlife 
Conservation  Officers — 1991 


Gerald  M.  Shingledecker 
Sharpsville 
Northwest  Region 


Walter  H.  Whiteman 
(deceased) 

S.  Williamsport 
Northcentral  Region 


Michael  F.  Rospendowski 
Wapwallopen 
Northeast  Region 


THE  DEPUTIES  shown  here,  one  from  each  field  region,  have  been 
recognized  for  their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  programs  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  during  the  past  year.  They, 
along  with  the  more  than  800  other  men  and  women  voluntarily 
serving  as  wildlife  conservation  officers,  deserve  the  support  and 
appreciation  of  all  Pennsylvanians. 


Edward  J.  Farzati 
United 

Southwest  Region 


Paul  W.  Helwig 
Gettysburg 
Southcentral  Region 


Edwin  C.  Clover 
Harleysville 
Southeast  Region 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 


Books  & Videos 

Game  Commission  publications  cover  subjects  from  firearms  and  building 


nesting  devices  to  animal  lore  and  wild  game  cookery. 

Quantity  Price 

Shooter’s  Comer,  by  Don  Lewis  $15.00 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  by  James  & Lillian  Wakeley  10.00 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  10.00 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al  4.00 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Ned  Smith  4.00 

Wild  Game  Cookbook  4.00 

Woodlands  & Wildlife  4.00 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife  3.00 

Ducks  at  a Distance  1 .00 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Proceeds  from  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  sales  support  nongame  projects 
and  research. 


Art  Prints  — $125 

1992  “Spring  Strut"  by  Taylor  Oughton 

1991  “At  The  Den”  by  Laura  Mark-Finberg 

1 990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

1987  “Autumn  Challenge”  by  Bob  Sopehick 
1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopehick 

Charts  & Binders 


WTFW  Patches  — $3 

1991  Red  Fox 
1990  Bald  Eagle 
1989  White-tailed  Deer 
1 988  Snowy  Egret 
1987  Elk 
1986  Kestrel 
1985  Bobcat 
1984  Bluebird 


Our  popular  bird  and  mammal  charts  illustrated 
by  famed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith. 


Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30"  $6 

Set  No.  2 (birds  & mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  6 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  11"  x 14"  5 

GAME  NEWS  Binders  5 


SPORT  Items 

Show  your  support  for  the  Sportsmen  Policing  Our 
Ranks  Together  program. 

Bronze  SPORT  Tie-Tack/Lapel  Pin  $3.50 
SPORT  Patch  1.00 

SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all)  4.00 

Turkey  Alert  Band  3.00 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

Voluntary  waterfowl  management  stamps  provide  vital  funding 
for  wetland  acquisition  and  management.  Each  stamp  is 
available  for  a three-year  period  only. 

1992  — Canada  Goose  by  Bob  Sopehick  $5.50 


1991  — Wigeon  by  Gerald  Putt  5.50 

1990  — Canvasbacks  by  Tom  Hirata  5.50 

Miscellaneous  Patches 

Help  promote  the  Commission's  wildlife  conservation 
programs  with  these  handsome  patches. 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  $3 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  2 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  2 


Mail  orders  along  with 
remittance  (do  not  send 
cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  ElmertonAve. 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 7 1 1 0- 
9797. 

Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Com- 
mission. U.S.  currency 
only. 


3£Peek-a-BooI” 


A FACE  POPS  out  in  front  of  the  unsus- 
pecting child,  the  eyes  fill  with 
laughter.  The  child  laughs  as  well,  and  the 
game  goes  on. 

We  all  played  “peek-a-boo”  when  we 
were  young.  The  strange  thing  is,  after  all 
that  practice,  none  — or  at  least  very  few 
of  us  — is  any  good  at  it.  If  we  were,  we 
wouldn’t  be  the  loser  so  many  times  in  the 
“peek-a-boo”  games  wildlife  plays  with, 
or  on,  us. 

Take  squirrels,  for  instance.  How  often 
have  squirrel  hunters  treaded  softly  in  the 
fall  woods,  keenly  watching  the  bare  tree 
trunks  and  sharp-etched  gray  branches, 
convinced  there  was  not  a squirrel  in  sight? 
Then  to  hear  that  scolding  whine  from  a 
high  limb,  and  catch  a glimpse  of  a silver- 
gray  tail  disappearing  into  a hole  in  the 
bark.  “Peek-a-boo,  I caught  you,"  the  squir- 
rel is  saying. 

Dull-Witted  and  Bumbling 

When  we  hunters  go  into  the  woods,  we 
are  trying  the  best  we  can  to  be  as  stealthy 
and  observant  as  the  rest  of  the  animals 
there.  The  truth  is,  we  must  appear  dull- 
witted  and  bumbling  to  the  sharp  eyes  of 
wildlife,  which  are  accustomed  to  watch- 
ing for  intruders.  It’s  no  wonder  that  we’re 
the  butt  of  wildlife’s  “peek-a-boo”  pleas- 
antries. 

Besides  squirrels  seeing  us  before  we 
see  them,  cat-calling  and  scurrying  away, 
bushytails  have  an  uncanny  ability  of  ma- 
terializing out  of  nothing.  So  much  in  the 
woods  is  camouflage  and  illusion.  Now 
you  see  it,  now  you  don’t,  and  vice  versa. 
You  are  no  sooner  convinced  the  forest  is 
empty,  when  suddenly  you  realize  you’ve 
been  fixed  by  a glittering,  wild  eye  — 
you’ve  been  had. 

Squirrels  are  adept  at  this.  I have  sat, 
back  against  a rough  tree  and  22  rifle 
cradled  in  my  lap,  and  followed  the  lines  of 
all  the  limbs  around  me.  There  was  no 
squirrel  there,  guaranteed.  Then,  without  a 
blink  of  motion,  as  if  it  had  been  present  all 
along  (which  it  may  have  been),  a squirrel 


Bob  Steiner 


THERE’S  A HUMOR  in  the  hunt,  even  when 
it’s  being  played  in  deadly  earnest,  it’s  more 
than  a bit  of  fun  when  the  game  instantly 
pops  up  in  front  of  the  unsuspecting  hunter 
and  gets  away. 

appears.  I know  it  didn’t  create  itself  from 
the  clouds  and  air,  but  the  impression  is  the 
same. 

More  realistically,  I’m  never  sure  if  the 
squirrel  popped  around  from  the  other  side, 
sneaked  out  of  an  unseen  hole,  or  if  my 
eyes  and  brain  finally  shattered  the  illusion 
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and  separated  gray  squirrel  from  gray  bark. 
The  feeling  every  time  is  as  if  the  squirrel 
was  calling  a triumphant  “Peek-a-boo! 
Gotcha!”  Whether  or  not  1 eventually  add 
that  squirrel  to  my  game  bag,  1 have  felt  a 
moment  of  foolishness. 

Deer  are  good  at  this  game  as  well.  It’s 
unnerving  to  be  still  hunting  and  proud  of 
being  carefully  slow  and  watchful,  only  to 
have  a deer  snort  a stone’s  throw  away  and 
bound  off,  its  white  tail  a flippant  reminder 
of  how  unobservant  we  really  are. 

There’s  a similar  feeling  of  being  “had” 
when  the  hunter  doesn’t  get  to  see  the  deer 
at  all,  only  hear  the  snort  farther  away  in 
the  woods,  the  hooves  pounding,  and  know 
it’s  all  because  of  him.  Then,  not  only  did 
the  deer  catch  its  pursuer  in  the  “peek-a- 
boo”  game,  but  it’s  letting  the  rest  of  the 
woods  know  who  was  the  winner  and  who 
the  loser. 

Deer  often  imitate  the  squirrels  and  are 
instantly  just  there,  gazing  at  the  hunter 
steadily  with  their  wise,  wide  open  eyes. 
Where  a moment  earlier  the  hunter  would 
have  sworn  there  existed  only  the  straight 
up  and  down  lines  of  tree  trunks,  or  a 
jumble  of  brush  and  leaves,  there  suddenly 
appears  the  horizontal  back  of  the  deer,  the 
V of  white  ears,  and  outline  of  the  tail. 

As  we  look  across  into  those  dark  eyes, 
we  both  know  who  played  “peek-a-boo” 
on  whom,  who  was  discovered  first,  and 
who  did  the  mental  pouncing. 

Perhaps  the  deer’s  appearance  isn’t  as 
magical  as  it  seems.  The  hunter  may  not  be 
as  unpracticed  at  seeing  in  the  woods  as  he 
thinks  he  is.  The  deer  may  have  just  stood 
up  quickly  and  quietly  from  its  bed  when 
the  hunter  glanced  away.  With  its  stare,  the 
animal  might  be  simply  trying  to  decide 
what  the  hunter  is,  while  the  hunter’ s open- 
mouthed  gaze  is  just  shock  at  finding  the 
deer. 

Grouse  that  suddenly  flush  on  a thun- 
dering whir  of  wings  play  perhaps  the 
ultimate  “peek-a-boo.”  At  least  they  have 
a unique  way  of  saying,  “Here  I am;  I saw 
you  before  you  saw  me.”  It’s  not  often  that 
grouse  stand  still  to  be  discovered. 

For  all  their  reputed  excellence  of  eye- 
sight, turkeys  may  wait  to  flush  or  run 
almost  from  under  a hunter’s  feet.  At  least 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


this  has  happened  to  me.  When  a gobbler 
is  strutting,  or  a hen  is  standing  with  her 
neck  stretched,  the  birds  seem  nearly  as  tall 
as  deer. 

But  they  can  be  small  and  hidden  when 
they  need  to  be,  and  watch  you  with  a 
piercing,  unblinking  eye,  until  they  realize 
they’re  being  watched  as  well.  Then  it’s 
“peek-a-boo,”  hello  and  good-bye  all  at 
once. 

Don’t  Exactly  Call  It  That 

Small  game  hunters  who  take  after  cot- 
tontails without  dogs  and  with  22s  con- 
sciously play  the  “peek-a-boo"  game,  or  so 
they  tell  me  — though  they  don’t  exactly 
call  it  that.  These  hunters  walk  quietly, 
they  say,  and  watch  for  the  bright  black, 
round  eye  of  the  rabbit.  But  who  is  to  say 
the  rabbit  isn’t  sitting,  watching  for  the 
oval  eye  of  the  hunter?  Because  the  game 
bags  of  those  who  shoot  sitting  rabbits  with 
a rifle  are  generally  light,  it’s  certain  that 
the  rabbit  is  the  better  of  the  two  at  the 
game. 

There  is  humor  in  the  hunt,  even  with 
it’s  being  played  in  deadly  earnest.  It’s 
more  than  a bit  of  fun  when  the  game 
instantly  pops  up  in  front  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing hunter  and  gets  away.  There  is  at  least 
wry  amusement  in  discerning  an  already 
alerted  animal  from  the  invisibility  of  its 
background. 

I think  it’s  good  for  us  hunters  to  be 
humbled  occasionally  in  the  confidence  of 
our  woodcraft  abilities  and  powers  of  ob- 
servation. It’s  something  fine  to  have  a 
wild  animal,  as  we  go  our  complacent  way, 
play  us  a startling  “peek-a-boo”  and,  just  as 
when  we  were  children,  shake  us  up  a little. 
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Poisonous  Plants 


MORE  THAN  a hundred  poisonous 
plants  can  be  found  in  Pennsylvania. 
Some  are  so  toxic  that  just  a small  morsel 
can  be  fatal  even  to  healthy  adults.  Others, 
while  not  deadly,  can  cause  nausea,  diar- 
rhea, convulsions  and  a host  of  other  mala- 
dies. Most  of  us  know  dangerous  plants 
exist,  but  few  of  us  give  them  much  thought. 
Should  we  be  more  knowledgeable? 

It’s  easy  to  imagine  a time  when  daily 
meals  were  supplemented  by  foods  col- 
lected in  the  field.  Just  a generation  ago, 
wild  fruits  and  greens  were  often  necessary 
additions  to  family  diets.  The  families  of  my 
own  parents  took  full  advantage  of  wild 
plants  such  as  dandelion,  elderberry,  water 
cress,  wild  lettuce  and  a wide  variety  of  nuts 
collected  from  fencerows  and  roadsides. 
People  of  that  era  also  understood  there 
were  plants  they  should  not  collect  and  eat. 
It  was  part  of  the  learning  passed  down 
from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Today,  most  of  us  get  our  vegetables 
from  grocery  stores,  and  there’s  little  rea- 
son to  be  concerned  about  eating  poison- 
ous plants  by  mistake.  Within  the  span  of  a 
generation  or  two,  because  the  threat  of 
inadvertently  eating  them  is  practically  nil, 
most  of  us  have  become  ignorant  of  what 
plants  we  should  avoid.  But,  even  so,  there 
are  good  reasons  for  many  of  us  to  be 
better  informed  about  the  dangers  posed 
by  the  plants  around  us. 


Many  plants  we  know  to  be  dangerous 
were  identified  by  farmers  whose  livestock 
were  poisoned  after  eating  them.  Plants 
known  to  poison  cattle,  sheep,  horses  or 
pigs  are  considered  a threat  to  humans 
also,  even  when  there  are  no  known  cases 
of  human  poisonings  by  that  plant.  Obvi- 
ously, farmers  with  livestock  need  to  be 
aware  of  the  dangers  presented  by  plants 
such  as  black  cherry,  red  maple  and  jim- 
sonweed. 

Parents  with  small  children  should  also 
be  aware  of  plants  they  bring  into  the  home 
or  cultivate  outdoors.  Some  of  the  most 
common  plants  around  our  homes  are  poi- 
sonous and  a few  are  deadly.  Youngsters 
should  be  taught  to  avoid  eating  parts  of 
plants  that  resemble  edible  fruit,  and  they 
should  also  be  taught  to  not  casually  chew 
on  stems  or  leaves. 

Educators  might  consider  teaching  stu- 
dents about  poisonous  plants  as  part  of  a 
safety  unit  in  health  or  science.  In  my  own 
district,  it  was  an  elementary  teacher  who 
asked  me  to  prepare  such  a lesson  as  part 
of  her  third-grade  first-aid  unit.  She,  and 
other  teachers,  made  that  lesson  a perma- 
nent part  of  their  study. 

It  is  also  not  unusual  for  students  to  learn 
about  edible  plants.  Such  information  might 
be  presented  as  part  of  a unit  on  native 
Americans,  early  colonists  or  simply  during 
a study  of  plants.  Any  discussion  of  edible 
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wild  plants,  however,  must  contain  ad- 
equate warnings  about  the  potential  haz- 
ards of  experimenting  with  wild  foods,  not 
only  because  of  the  known  poisonous  prop- 
erties of  some  plants,  but  also  because  of 
unknown  allergic  reactions  some  individu- 
als may  have  to  otherwise  harmless  plants. 

Finally,  most  people  interested  in  the 
natural  history  of  Penn’s  Woods  want  to 
know  more  about  native  plants  and  wildlife 
than  just  how  to  identify  them.  The  book 
described  below  is  one  of  the  best  refer- 
ences on  Pennsylvania  poisonous  plants. 
It’s  easily  available,  highly  readable  and 
very  inexpensive. 

Yew 

Both  English  and  American  yew  are 
widely  used  as  landscape  shrubs  around 
homes  and  public  buildings.  They  are  ever- 
green with  flat,  deep  green  needles  and 
scarlet  fruits  containing  a single  green  seed. 
The  toxin  taxine  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the 
plant  and  it  can  produce  a wide  variety  of 
symptoms.  The  poison  is  quickly  absorbed 
into  the  intestine,  so  death  can  be  rapid 
without  significant  prior  signs. 

Privet 

The  deep  purple  berries  and  the  foliage 
of  the  familiar  privet  hedge  are  poisonous 
and  produce  severe  gastrointestinal  pain, 
vomiting  and  death.  Children  have  been 


poisoned  after  eating  the  dry  berries,  which 
have  a large  central  seed. 

Red  Maple 

The  common  red  maple  is  poisonous  to 
horses  that  feed  on  wilted  leaves.  The 
exact  toxin  is  unknown,  but  about  half  of  the 
animals  that  feed  on  red  maple  are  affected 
and  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  die. 

Cherries 

Cherry  leaves  contain  substances  that 
cause  deadly  cyanide  poisoning  when  eaten. 
Wild  black  cherry  and  choke  cherry  are 
common  native  trees  of  wooded  fencerows, 
where  they  threaten  livestock  that  may 
browse  on  low-hanging  branches. 

Mayapple 

Pennsylvania  woodlands  are  often  car- 
peted with  mayapples  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  This  herbaceous  plant  contains  at 
least  16  different  poisonous  substances, 
although  the  fruit  may  be  less  toxic  and  is 
frequently  eaten  — sometimes  with  disas- 
trous effects.  The  typical  symptoms  are 
diarrhea  and  vomiting. 

Water  Hemlock 

Water  hemlock  is  superficially  similar  to 
edible  plants  such  as  water  parsnip,  an- 
gelica and  sweet  cicely.  One  small  bite  of 
the  root  of  this  very  toxic  plant  can  be  fatal. 


A Basic  Reference 

Poisonous  Plants  of  Pennsylvania  was  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  written  by  Robert  J.  Hill,  then  state 
botanist,  and  illustrated  by  Donna  Folland.  This  175-page  manual  fully  describes 
nearly  1 00  species  that  are  considered  poisonous  to  livestock  and  humans.  It  is  the 
most  complete  and  easiest  to  use  manual  of  this  type  I’ve  found. 

Hill’s  text  includes  thorough  notes  on  the  parts  of  each  plant  that  should  be 
considered  dangerous,  the  specific  type  of  chemical  that  gives  the  plant  its 
poisonous  nature,  and  the  typical  symptoms  and  treatments  that  accompany 
poisonings.  Each  plant  is  fully  described  with  special  attention  to  the  characteristics 
that  differentiate  it  from  similar  species.  The  most  entertaining  sections,  however, 
are  the  tidbits  of  related  information  Hill  includes  with  many  of  the  entries. 

Each  entry  contains  a full-page  illustration  of  the  plant.  Folland’s  work  is  accurate 
and  yet  artistic,  which  puts  this  book  above  many  similar  references.  Good 
illustrations  are  essential  learning  aids,  and  teachers  will  find  these  useful  in  many 
ways. 

This  manual  is  available  from  the  State  Bookstore,  1825  Stanley  Drive, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17103.  The  manual,  delivered,  costs  $6.10. 
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NOVEMBER  brings  colder 

weather,  the  three  big  hunting 
seasons  and  constant  activity.  Trainee 
Tom  Smith  is  still  with  me  as  part  of 
his  10-week  field  training  program, 
and  we  jump  headlong  into  a variety 
of  law  enforcement  activities. 

NOVEMBER  1 — Last  month  I 
mentioned  picking  up  an  individual 
upon  his  release  from  the  Lancaster 
County  Prison  and  lodging  him  in  the 
Clearfield  County  Jail.  Today,  Tom 
and  I take  him  to  DuBois  for  sentenc- 
ing by  District  Justice  Wes  Read.  The 
man’s  wife  is  waiting  for  us  and  pays 
all  his  fines  and  costs,  thus  ending  a 
case  that  started  almost  a year  earlier. 

In  the  afternoon  we  check  on  some 
illegal  tree  stands  on  state  forest  land 
and  investigate  a tip  about  bear 
baiting.  We  then  patrol  into  the  next 
day.  We  finish  after  working  19  of  the 
past  24  hours,  a common  work  day 
this  time  of  year. 

NOVEMBER  2 — The  opening  day  of 
the  general  small  game  and  turkey 
seasons  finds  us  hoping  we  don’t 
have  any  hunting  accidents.  We  check 
many  hunters,  some  with  turkeys.  I 
write  only  one  citation  all  day,  to  a 
man  for  leaning  his  loaded  shotgun 
against  his  car  — a dangerous  act 
that  costs  him  $100. 

Unlike  more  populated  districts,  we 
don’t  get  many  complaints  regarding 
Safety  Zone  violations  and  similar 
problems.  In  fact,  we  didn’t  get  one 
radio  call  or  complaint  all  day.  After 
grabbing  a bite  to  eat,  we  head  back 
out  for  jacklight  patrol. 

NOVEMBER  4 — After  completing 
monthly  reports  we  dispose  of  a 
roadkill  and  then  patrol.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  we  receive  information 
about  a person  killing  several  deer. 

The  informant  and  his  two  sons  tell  us 
a young  man  named  Porky  has 
bragged  about  killing  several  deer  in 
the  past  month  or  so,  and  that  today 
they  found  the  carcass  of  a deer  they 


think  he  killed  more  than  a week  ago. 
We  arrange  to  meet  them  the  next 
day. 

NOVEMBER  5 — Before  meeting  the 
informant,  we  visit  a hunter  who  has 
applied  for  a permit  to  use  a cross- 
bow. Individuals  with  an  amputation  or 
permanent  paralysis  in  one  arm  may 
obtain  a special  permit  to  use  a 
crossbow  in  archery  season. 

Afterwards,  our  informant  and  one 
of  his  sons  lead  us  to  a doe  carcass. 
The  deer  has  been  dead  for  about  10 
days,  according  to  their  information, 
but  is  fairly  well  preserved  because  it 
was  in  a cool  hemlock  bottom.  Tom 
and  I take  the  carcass  to  a game 
lands  building  and  spend  several 
hours  examining  it.  We  retrieve  a 
rifled  shotgun  slug  and  keep  it  for 
evidence. 

NOVEMBER  6 — Although  a sched- 
uled day  off,  we  travel  to  District 
Justice  Jim  Hawkins’  office  to  obtain  a 
search  warrant  for  Porky’s  residence. 
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The  informants  had  also  led  us  to  two 
other  decomposed  deer  carcasses 
that  Porky  had  bragged  about  killing, 
and  both  sons  had  also  seen  parts  of 
protected  birds  in  Porky’s  house. 

NOVEMBER  7—  With  WCO  Ken 
Packard  and  Deputy  Gene  DeFoor 
assisting,  we  proceed  to  Porky’s 
parent’s  house  — where  he’s  still 
living.  Naturally,  his  parents  are 
surprised  by  our  visit. 

During  the  search  we  seize  parts  of 
two  blue  jays  and  a chickadee,  a 
shotgun  and  several  cases  of  shells 
matching  some  we  had  found  at  the 
scene,  plus  a rifle. 

After  securing  the  evidence,  I take 
Porky  outside  for  a little  chat,  and 
before  long  he  admits  to  killing  the 
three  deer  we’d  found. 

He  claims  he  didn’t  kill  the  song- 
birds, but  it  doesn’t  matter:  He  was 
charged  with  possessing  parts  of 
protected  birds.  In  all,  we  file  charges 
totaling  $1,800.  I suspect  he  had  killed 
more  deer  and  let  them  lay.  I will 
never  understand  how  some  people 
can  be  so  wasteful. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  help  stock 
pheasants.  Unfortunately,  as  with 
many  in-season  stockings,  some 
greedy  game  hogs  follow  us  in  hopes 
of  getting  some  shots  at  birds  as  they 
leave  the  crates.  Consequently,  we 
don’t  release  our  birds  until  after 
quitting  time. 

NOVEMBER  8 — In  the  afternoon, 
continuing  our  investigation  of  the 
Porky  case,  we  interview  a juvenile 
who  may  have  been  involved.  Later, 
we  visit  a fur  dealer  in  Grampian  to  try 
to  get  a handle  on  the  trapping  season 
success  so  far.  As  we  leave  the  shop, 
we  receive  a radio  call  to  phone  the 
dispatcher  right  away. 

The  dispatcher  had  received 
information  regarding  an  illegal  deer 
kill  in  Sandy  Township.  We  respond 
quickly  and  find  a deer  that  had  been 
shot  and  left  lay.  The  primary  witness 
had  heard  the  shot  and  jumped  in  his 


vehicle  to  follow  the  suspect.  He  was 
able  to  get  a license  number  as  the 
truck  drove  by.  In  the  meantime,  his 
neighbors  called  the  dispatcher. 

After  finding  the  bullet  had  passed 
through  the  animal,  I look  for  addi- 
tional evidence  on  the  road.  Tom  and 
I then  interview  the  primary  witness, 
who  gives  us  a description  of  the 
suspect’s  vehicle.  It’s  past  midnight 
when  we  begin  our  search. 

The  vehicle,  we’re  told,  is  regis- 
tered to  a person  from  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  the  state.  I suspect  that  the 
witness,  while  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  license  plate,  may 
have  incorrectly  recorded  one  of  the 
letters.  Also,  the  license  number 
consisted  of  three  letters  and  three 
numbers  — the  type  issued  to  a car. 
Pickups  normally  have  two  letters  and 
five  numbers.  Therefore,  we  suspect, 
the  license  plate  may  have  been 
stolen. 

Tom  and  I go  to  the  DuBois  State 
Police  station  and  ask  a trooper  to  try 
a few  license  number  combinations. 
The  witness  had  reported  the  first 
letter  as  “W,”  but  we  think  it  may  have 
been  an  “M”  or  “N.”  Sure  enough, 
substituting  an  “M”  for  the  “W”  gives 
us  a name  with  a local  address. 
Although  a big  break,  we’re  far  from 
finished. 

I don’t  recognize  the  name,  nor 
does  the  witness  or  one  of  my 
deputies.  We  have  a box  number, 
though,  and  after  about  an  hour  we 
locate  the  suspect’s  house.  A pickup 
in  the  driveway  matches  the  witness’s 
description.  Although  it’s  past  2 a.m., 
the  residents  show  little  objection  to 
our  presence  — I think  they  were  sort 
of  expecting  us. 

After  the  initial  round  of  lies  and 
denials,  the  suspect  eventually  admits 
to  killing  the  deer.  He  claims  a friend 
wanted  it.  I don’t  believe  him,  but  it 
doesn’t  matter.  He’s  fined  $600  and 
will  lose  his  hunting  and  trapping 
privileges  for  three  years. 

This  is  the  second  case  in  less 
than  a week  that  Tom  and  I were  able 
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to  put  together  because  — only 
because  concerned  individuals  cared 
enough  to  contact  us.  Please,  do  your 
part  if  you  see  any  wildlife  crime. 

NOVEMBER  9 — We  had  worked  until 
4 a.m.  on  the  deer  case,  and  now 
we’re  out  shortly  after  8 a.m.  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  small  game 
season.  Our  patrol  turns  up  a baited 
turkey  blind,  but  it’s  unoccupied.  It’s 
apparent  turkeys  had  already  been 
killed  there,  and  the  bait  is  no  longer 
fresh.  I doubt  if  anybody  will  be  back 
this  season,  but  I’ll  not  forget  this  spot. 

NOVEMBER  11  — Although  a holiday, 
I’m  on  the  job,  and  alone  again,  too, 
as  Tom  has  left  for  a new  assignment. 

I spend  the  day  catching  up  on 
reports,  patrolling  and  picking  up 
roadkills. 

In  the  evening  I join  Charlie 
Burchfield  for  a live  radio  show  on 
WOWQ  in  DuBois.  We  cover  a range 
of  topics  and  a number  of  listeners  call 
in  with  questions.  I really  enjoy  doing 
the  show. 

NOVEMBER  12 — Another  catch-up 
day.  In  addition  to  patrol,  I investigate 
a littering  violation,  meet  with  District 
Forester  Paul  Augustine  about  some 
baiting  problems  on  a state  forest,  and 
dispose  of  12  roadkills. 

NOVEMBER  13  — Today  biologist 
Brett  Wallingford  and  I drive  a Sichuan 
Pheasant  Habitat  Survey  route.  More 
specifically,  we’re  looking  for  potential 
sites  for  a Sichuan  pheasant  study. 

NOVEMBER  14 — I patrol  through  the 
morning  and  then  help  with  the  final 
in-season  pheasant  stocking.  Work 
continues  with  more  jacklight  patrol 
into  the  early  morning  hours. 

NOVEMBER  15—  After  filing  a 
citation  in  Clearfield,  I check  a camp 
for  an  illegal  baiting  situation.  The 
district  forester  had  notified  the  lessee 
that  he  must  remove  the  feed  or  be 


arrested,  but  the  feed  is  still  there  so 
we’ll  monitor  the  situation  for  the  next 
few  weeks. 

NOVEMBER  19 — In  the  morning  I 
meet  with  Regional  Director  Willis 
Sneath  and  Training  School  Superin- 
tendent Bill  Hutson  to  review  the 
trainee  evaluations  and  discuss  the 
field  training  program. 

In  the  afternoon  I visit  four  license 
issuing  agents  to  make  sure  they  are 
operating  properly  and  to  look  for 
suspicious  license  applications 
(nonresidents  buying  resident  li- 
censes, people  on  revocation  buying 
licenses,  etc.). 

NOVEMBER  20 — Several  days 
earlier  I apprehended  two  juveniles  for 
hunting  without  adult  supervision. 
Today,  I meet  with  the  father  of  one. 
He  assures  me  his  son  had  gone  out 
without  permission  and  that  he  would 
have  to  work  off  the  $50  fine.  I wish 
more  parents  would  be  as  concerned 
and  responsible.  Kids  are  too  inexperi- 
enced and  prone  to  goofing  off  if  they 
don’t  have  adult  supervision. 

Later,  I check  a blind  discovered  by 
Deputy  Bill  Pringle,  then  I receive  a 
call  from  Sandy  Township  Police  Chief 
Bill  Beers.  He’d  seen  two  men  shoot 
at  crows  from  inside  their  vehicle.  Bill 
detained  them  until  I arrived.  Each 
received  a $300  citation.  They’d  also 
broken  some  vehicle  laws,  so  it  turned 
out  to  be  an  expensive  afternoon  for 
them. 

NOVEMBER  22 — Three  days  until 
bear  season  and  I receive  a call  about 
bear  damage  to  beehives.  With  the 
season  so  close,  the  owner  doesn’t 
want  a trap  set. 

That  evening  I meet  with  five 
deputies  to  review  the  laws,  practice 
citation  writing  and  set  up  patrol  zones 
and  partners.  Afterwards,  we  head  out 
for  jacklight  patrol.  At  midnight,  I’m 
called  to  pick  up  several  deer  shot  for 
crop  damage,  and  then  spend  a few 
hours  locating  people  to  take  them. 
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NOVEMBER  23  — The  last  day  of 
turkey  season  and  the  hunting 
pressure  has  slacked  off.  Neverthe- 
less, I apprehend  a person  hunting 
with  an  unplugged  shotgun.  Some  of 
these  violations  are  unintentional,  but 
the  law  is  clear.  Everyone  should 
check  his  gun  before  hunting.  We 
can’t  tell  who  is  trying  to  cheat  and 
who  isn’t  — we  only  know  the  gun  isn’t 
plugged. 

NOVEMBER  25 — Bear  season 
opens,  and  in  addition  to  patrol  duties 
I’m  also  responsible  for  the  bear 
check  station  at  S.B.  Elliott  State 
Park.  LMO  Jerry  Becker  and  his  Food 
& Cover  crew  have  already  set  up  the 
station.  I provide  assistance  when  I 
can. 

Deputy  Ken  Heffner  joins  me,  and 
we  write  citations  for  a loaded  firearm 
in  a vehicle  and  for  another  youngster 
hunting  unaccompanied.  After  dark, 
we  head  to  the  check  station  to  see 
how  the  day’s  harvest  went. 

The  station’s  crew  consists  of  Chief 
Forester  Bill  Shaffer,  Biologist  Brett 
Wallingford,  WCO  Steve  Spangler 
(visiting  from  Adams  County)  and 
several  students  from  Penn  State- 
DuBois. 

A professor  from  Indiana  University 
of  Pennsylvania  is  also  here  to  draw 
blood  samples  from  the  bears  as  part 
of  a Lyme  disease  study. 

Each  bear  is  weighed,  has  a tooth 
removed  for  aging  and  is  ear-tagged. 
The  process  takes  some  time,  and 
we’re  not  as  organized  as  usual 
because  Jerry  is  on  emergency  leave. 
We  finish  checking  bears  around  1 1 
p.m.,  at  which  point  I total  the  num- 
bers for  the  day  by  county,  sex  and 
age  class  and  then  relay  the  informa- 
tion to  the  regional  office. 

NOVEMBER  26 — The  season’s 
second  day  is  relatively  uneventful. 
Hunting  pressure  has  already  dropped 
off.  At  the  check  station  that  evening, 
we  investigate  a few  law  enforcement 
problems  but  do  not  uncover  any 


Question 

May  I spotlight  deer  at  any  time  throughout 
the  year? 

Answer 

No.  Spotlighting  is  prohibited  after  1 1 p.m., 
and  is  not  allowed  at  any  time  during  the 
antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons,  in- 
cluding Sundays  and  any  season  exten- 
sions. 


violations.  With  fewer  bears  coming  in, 
we  get  our  report  in  by  10  p.m. 

NOVEMBER  27 — The  last  day  of  the 
season  brings  some  surprises.  The 
county  harvest  had  been  fairly  good, 
but  relatively  low  in  my  district.  The 
majority  of  the  bears  brought  into  the 
station  tonight,  however,  come  from 
my  district.  Several  large  groups  of 
hunters  who  conduct  organized  drives 
scored  multiple  kills  today.  In  many 
cases  they  were  hunting  the  same 
areas  they  had  hunted  unsuccessfully 
the  first  two  days.  Persistence  counts 
in  bear  season. 

While  at  the  check  station,  Deputy 
Jeff  Colbey  receives  word  of  an  illegal 
deer  kill.  We  arrive  to  find  evidence 
that  a deer  had  been  shot,  dragged 
out  (ungutted)  and  loaded  into  a 
vehicle.  We  examine  footprints  in  the 
snow  and  find  a spent  cartridge  case. 

We  have  a suspect,  based  on 
information  from  the  people  who 
reported  the  violation,  so  we  head  for 
his  camp.  I find  that  his  rifle  is  the 
same  caliber  as  the  case  we  had 
found,  and  after  interviewing  him  and 
searching  his  camp  and  truck  (with 
permission),  I seize  his  gun  for 
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ballistic  tests.  We  don’t  find  any  deer, 
but  his  hunting  partner  — a nonresi- 
dent — had  already  left  and  could 
very  well  have  taken  a deer  with  him. 

NOVEMBER  28  — Thanksgiving  and, 
as  usual,  I’m  working.  I patrol  in  the 
morning,  take  a break  in  the  after- 
noon, and  then  head  out  on  night 
patrol.  Many  people  will  be  spotlight- 
ing over  the  next  few  days,  getting 
ready  for  buck  season,  and  we’ll  be 
out  to  try  to  stop  those  greedy  souls 
who  try  to  get  a jump  on  the  season. 

NOVEMBER  29 — In  the  morning  I 
deliver  bear  check  station  reports  to 
the  region  office.  This  information  is 
needed  right  away  to  confirm  harvest 
figures.  On  the  way  home  I receive 
word  about  a hunting  accident.  I head 
for  the  Clearfield  Hospital,  and  after 
interviewing  the  people  involved  I 
realize  this  wasn’t  a hunting  accident. 
The  men  were  target  shooting  with 
handguns  when  one  guy  accidentally 
shot  himself  in  the  leg.  I refer  the 
case  to  the  State  Police. 

This  evening,  to  prepare  for  the 
upcoming  buck  season,  I hold 
another  deputy  meeting.  Afterwards, 
we  again  patrol  throughout  the 
district.  Shortly  before  midnight,  I’m 
called  to  assist  neighboring  deputies 
George  Tkacik  and  John  McBride 
with  an  investigation  in  my  district. 
Deputy  Kay  Shugarts  has  also 
arrived  by  the  time  I get  there. 

George  and  John  had  stopped  a 
vehicle  after  they  heard  a shot.  While 
conducting  a consent  search,  they 
discovered  some  dried  deer  blood. 

For  the  next  few  hours  we  investigate 


the  matter  and  interview  several 
people.  Eventually,  George  gets  most 
of  the  truth  out  of  the  main  suspect. 
Apparently,  six  nights  earlier,  he  and  a 
buddy  had  shot  a deer  in  this  same 
area  and  had  transported  the  deer  to 
his  home  nearby  where  a number  of 
people  ate  it. 

NOVEMBER  30  — After  less  than  four 
hours  of  sleep,  I meet  WCO  Don 
Zimmerman  and  Trainee  Steve 
Bernardi  to  search  the  residence  of 
another  man  involved  in  the  case. 

John  and  George  also  join  us. 

After  obtaining  a warrant  from 
District  Justice  Mike  Rudella,  we 
proceed  to  the  suspect’s  home.  The 
suspect  isn’t  there,  but  we  find  the  rifle 
used  in  the  incident.  After  leaving,  we 
get  a radio  call  that  the  suspect  wants 
to  meet  us  in  Clearfield.  Don,  Steve 
and  I meet  him.  He  confesses  to  being 
involved,  but  his  version  differs  from 
the  codefendant’s  (they  each  blamed 
the  other  for  actually  killing  the  deer). 

It’s  late  in  the  afternoon  before  I 
return  home.  I’m  beginning  to  forget 
what  my  husband  looks  like,  and  I 
haven’t  eaten  a meal  at  home  all  week. 
But  after  dark  I’m  back  out  again 
because  this  is  a big  night  for  spotlight- 
ing and  shooting  violations. 

I get  a call  about  shooting  in  Brady 
Township,  but  we  find  nothing  when 
we  arrive.  Nobody  saw  a vehicle  and 
we  have  no  clues.  All  my  deputies  and 
I work  well  into  the  next  day  before 
calling  it  quits. 

Next  month  brings  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  big  hunting  seasons  and  my 
tenure  as  the  author  of  this  column. 
Join  me  then. 


Cover  painting  by  Chuck  Book 

No  question,  turkeys  have  become  the  state’s  premier  game  bird.  An  unfortunate 
result  of  this  increased  interest,  however,  has  been  an  inordinate  number  of  hunting 
accidents,  in  most  of  which  people  have  been  shot  in  mistake  for  game.  Therefore, 
beginning  this  fall,  all  turkey  hunters,  small  game  hunters  and  even  archers  during 
the  extended,  bucks-only  season,  are  required  to  wear  250  square  inches  of 
fluorescent  orange  on  the  head,  chest  and  back  combined. 
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MANY  YEARS  ago  I threw  my  tele- 
vision into  a trash  bin,  an  action  I 
have  not  regretted.  (I  try,  often  unsuccess- 
fully, I’m  sure,  not  to  be  too  smug  when 
asked,  “Did  you  see  such-and-such  on  TV 
last  night?”)  Though  lacking  a TV,  I con- 
sider myself  neither  out  of  touch  nor  de- 
prived. Some  of  my  news  I get  from  the 
papers  and  the  radio,  a good  bit  more  from 
the  woods,  the  mountains  and  the  marshes. 
My  entertainment  comes  from  the  same 
sources,  and  also  from  books.  I read  a lot  of 
good  books  over  the  course  of  a year,  some 
of  which  I will  share  with  you  here. 

Meant  to  Be  Wild,  by  Jan  DeBlieu.  Ful- 
crum Publishing,  350  Indiana  St.,  Golden, 
CO  80401,  302  pages,  $24.95,  hardbound. 

In  this  detailed,  comprehensive  account, 
DeBlieu  presents  the  struggle  to  save  en- 
dangered species  through  captive  breeding 
and  release  back  into  the  wild:  the  red  wolf, 
whooping  crane,  California  condor,  Florida 
panther,  black-footed  ferret,  Puerto  Rican 
parrot  and  peregrine  falcon,  among  others. 
Her  investigations  take  her  to  the  humid, 
tangled  forests  of  coastal  North  Carolina, 
where  red  wolves  are  being  reintroduced; 
to  the  steamy  jungles  of  Puerto  Rico,  where 
the  last  flock  of  wild  Puerto  Rican  parrots 
hangs  on;  and  to  Wyoming’s  Laramie 
Range,  where  ferrets  are  being  readied  for 
a return  to  the  high  plains  of  the  West. 

DeBlieu  raises  important  questions 
about  Judeo-Christian  attitudes  toward 
wildlife  and  nature,  and  about  the  tech- 
nologies being  employed  to  save  the  most 
critically  endangered  species. 

Can  we  as  human  beings  hold  our  popu- 
lation and  appetites  in  check,  so  that  we 
stop  gobbling  up  habitat  critically  needed 
by  other  forms  of  life?  Can  the  essence  of 
wildness  be  preserved  when  animals  must 
be  bred  in  captivity,  in  the  hope  that  they 
can  some  day  be  released  back  into  a 
natural  habitat? 

The  book  is  dense  in  places,  perhaps  too 
concerned  with  documenting  the  myriad 
alternatives,  strategies  and  political  com- 
plexities involved  with  each  animal.  Yet  it 
competently  depicts  the  huge  task  of  trying 
to  pull  endangered  species  back  from  the 
brink. 


Chuck  Fergus 


Cache  Lake  Country,  by  John  J.  Rowlands. 
Lyons  & Burford,  31  W.  21  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10010,  272  pages,  $13.95,  paperback. 

This  reprint  of  an  old  classic,  originally 
published  in  1947,  is  an  account  by  a 
timber  cruiser  of  several  years  spent  on  a 
jewel  of  a lake  in  Canada’s  north  woods. 
Entertaining  and  educational,  and  illus- 
trated with  superb  line  drawings.  Cache 
Lake  Country  will  show  you  how  to  make 
a portable  bucksaw,  read  weather  signs, 
whittle  a bear  out  of  pine  wood,  purify 
water,  use  a tump  line,  survive  a forest  fire, 
and  train  a sled  dog  to  harness.  It  will 
introduce  you  to  the  author’s  friend,  a Cree 
Indian  named  Chief  Tibeash,  who  imparts 
his  large  store  of  woodlore  to  Mr.  Rowlands. 
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In  places  the  writing  is  poetic.  “When 
May  comes  to  the  north  country  it  reminds 
me  of  a fawn  walking  out  of  the  woods 
alone  for  the  first  time,  wide-eyed  and 
uncertain  about  what  to  do  next.”  Consider 
this  description  of  “the  voice  of  the  rap- 
ids”: “In  the  ever-changing  sounds  of  fall- 
ing water  you  can  hear,  if  you  want  to,  the 
pealing  of  church  bells  and  deep-throated 
organ  music,  the  songs  of  the  north  coun- 
try, the  voices  of  men  and  the  laughter  of 
children.” 

I’ll  probably  get  this  book  off  the  shelf 
every  year  around  February,  before  the  ice 
goes  off  the  lake  and  I can  dip  a canoe 
paddle;  it’s  the  sort  of  story  that  primes  one 
for  the  outdoor  year  about  to  unfold. 

A Canoeist's  Sketchbook , by  Robert 
Kimber.  Chelsea  Green  Publishing,  Route 
1 1 3,  P.O.  Box  1 30,  Post  Mills,  VT  05058, 
201  pages,  $12.95,  paperback. 

This  collection  of  short  pieces,  arbi- 
trarily arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  builds 
nicely  to  become  a satisfying  whole.  Rob- 
ert Kimber  lives  in  Maine  and  takes  canoe 
trips  in  his  home  state  and  farther  north  in 
Quebec  and  Labrador.  His  writing  is  hon- 
est, direct,  descriptive,  wise  and  often  witty. 
I learned  from  him,  was  amused  by  him, 
even  found  myself  guffawing  out  loud  — 
something  few  writers  can  make  me  do. 

The  chapter  “QNS  & L”  (at  13  pages, 
the  longest  in  the  book)  is  particularly 
good:  a description  of  the  Quebec  North 
Shore  and  Labrador  Railway,  one  of  the 
more  laid-back  (read:  often  hours,  some- 
times days,  late)  rail  lines  on  the  continent 
and,  short  of  hiring  a bush  plane,  the  only 
way  canoeists  can  get  into  and  out  of  the 
Quebec-Labrador  interior  (canoes  are 
stashed  in  the  baggage  car).  In  other  chap- 
ters, Kimber  comments  on  gear  (every- 
thing from  foam  pads  to  handmade  paddles); 
food  (there’s  a whole  chapter  on  peanut 
butter);  the  art  of  pushing  a canoe  up  (or 
easing  it  down)  a river  with  a pole;  and  less 
tangible  topics  such  as  “Cutting  the  Um- 
bilical Cord”  (how  tough  it  can  be  to  shake 
yourself  loose,  spiritually  and  intellectu- 
ally, for  a long  wilderness  venture)  and 
“Reentry  Blues”  (which  you  feel  when  the 
trip  is  about  to  end). 


This  House  of  Sky,  by  Ivan  Doig.  Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich,  1 1 1 Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  NY  10003,  314  pages,  $5.95,  paper- 
back. 

In  this  memoir,  the  talented  writer  Ivan 
Doig  describes  growing  up  in  the  high 
plains  and  mountains  of  western  Montana. 
Doig’s  mother  died  in  1945,  on  his  sixth 
birthday.  From  that  day  on,  until  he  left  for 
college  in  Chicago,  Doig  was  raised  by  his 
father  Charlie,  generally  employed  as  a 
ranch  foreman,  and  by  his  mother’ s mother, 
a stocky,  thin-tempered,  redoubtable 
woman  named  Bessie  Ringer. 

Doig  transports  the  reader  to  a place 
where,  in  winter,  “mewls  of  wind  came 
sneaking  under  the  sash”;  where  a storm 
could  stampede  a band  of  sheep  off  a cliff 
and  kill  thousands;  where  a young  Ivan 
Doig  would  have  to  “board  out,”  stay  with 
a family  in  town  during  winter,  separated 
from  his  father  and  grandmother,  who 
would  be  tending  sheep  on  some  far-flung 
ranch;  and  where  family  was  an  all-impor- 
tant web  of  life  that  loved  and  nurtured  and 
protected,  and,  in  the  case  of  Doig,  pro- 
pelled him  on  to  education  and  a wise 
understanding  of  the  human  condition. 

Doig  is  at  once  workmanlike  writer  and 
poet:  Reading  his  book,  I understood  the 
rugged  Montana  terrain  and  the  people 
who  live  on  it  and  in  its  small  towns;  and  I 
was  awed  — never  put  off  — by  his  in- 
ventive use  of  language. 

The  Puppy  Report,  by  Larry  Shook.  Lyons 
& Burford,  31  W.  21  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10010,  256  pages,  $18.95,  hardbound. 

Larry  Shook  had  always  been  a dog 
lover.  Recently  he  bought  an  Irish  terrier, 
a likable  family  dog  that  one  day  attacked 
and  bit  a neighbor’s  small  child.  Shook  had 
the  terrier  destroyed.  Then  he  began  look- 
ing for  an  answer  to  why  his  dog  had  shown 
such  sudden,  unexpectedly  vicious  behav- 
ior. 

Shook  — a magazine  publisher  and  a 
former  investigative  reporter  — found  a 
host  of  problems  in  today’s  purebred  dogs. 
Aggression,  eye  trouble,  hip  dysplasia, 
immune-related  diseases  affecting  practi- 
cally every  part  of  the  body.  These  mala- 
dies, he  contends,  are  caused  by  people 
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breeding  for  some  purpose  other  than  a 
healthy,  temperamentally  normal  animal, 
and  by  people  who  fail  to  socialize  the 
puppies  they  sell.  Who’s  to  blame?  Show 
breeders,  field  trialers,  the  dog  world  es- 
tablishment, the  people  who  chum  out 
warm,  cuddly  puppies  for  the  pet  market — 
and  ultimately  we  who  buy  dogs  without 
scrutinizing  their  genetic  makeups  and 
without  knowing  how  to  properly  train 
them  when  we  get  them  home. 

As  well  as  documenting  problems, 
Shook  explains  how  to  find  dog  breeders 
who  produce  sound,  sane  puppies  that  will 
grow  into  excellent  family  pets.  Anybody 
preparing  to  buy  a dog  will  benefit  from  his 
book. 

The  Covenant  of  the  Wild,  by  Stephen 
Budiansky.  William  Morrow,  1350  Av- 
enue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY 
10019,  190  pages,  $18,  hardbound. 

This  intelligent,  thought-provoking 
book  examines  the  complex  relationship 
between  humans  and  animals,  both  wild 
and  domesticated. 

Budiansky,  a writer  at  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report , raises  sheep  on  a small  farm 
in  Maryland.  In  his  book  he  charts  the  rise 
of  domestication,  which  many  scientists 
see  as  a natural  part  of  the  evolutionary 
process.  Budiansky  asserts  that  domestica- 
tion has  greatly  benefited  both  humans  and 
the  species  — sheep,  cattle,  horses,  dogs  — 
that  have  chosen  to  become  domesticated. 
( Chosen  to  become:  The  author  offers  per- 
suasive archaeological  and  biological  evi- 
dence that  animals  chose  to  align  them- 
selves with  humans  as  much  as  we  agreed 
to  husband  them.)  He  offers  valuable  in- 
sights into  the  illogical  sentimentality  be- 
hind the  animal  rights  movement;  humans’ 
ethical  responsibility  toward  animals;  and 
the  role  of  hunting  in  human  culture. 

He  writes,  “The  hunter  really  does  un- 
derstand something  that  the  average  apart- 
ment-dweller does  not.  He  has  seen  first- 
hand the  machinery  that  supports  life  on 
this  earth;  he  has  become,  if  only  for  an 
afternoon,  an  active  part  of  it  rather  than  a 
passive  recipient.  The  same  is  true  — per- 
haps more  true  — for  a person  who  has 
slaughtered  one  of  his  own  animals.” 
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Cottontail 

Challenge 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


N EVERY  SPORT  there  are  those  who 
achieve  near  perfection  and,  having 
done  so,  move  on  to  activities  more  chal- 
lenging to  their  abilities. 

In  archery,  the  latest  rage  is  the  increas- 
ingly popular  3-D  target  field  course. 
Shotgunners  have  imported  sporting  clays 
from  England  to  complement  traditional 
skeet  and  trap  competition.  Riflemen  have 
developed  silhouette  shooting  to  simulate 
hunting  situations. 

All  of  this  stems  from  the  desire  to  add 
new  challenges  to  established  sports.  In 
archery  hunting,  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
big  game,  but  many  archers  are  discover- 
ing the  excitement  of  hunting  small  game  — 
particularly  cottontail  rabbits.  At  least  some 
of  this  interest  can  be  traced  to  the  resur- 
gence of  longbows  and  recurves. 

A Simple  Matter 

Back  when  the  use  of  wooden  shafts 
was  almost  universal,  the  switch  from  big 
game  to  small  game  was  simply  a matter  of 
replacing  broadheads  with  something  more 
practical.  In  most  cases,  archers  had  field 
arrows  that  were  quite  adequate  for  the 
purpose. 

As  more  sophisticated  bows,  arrows 
and  heads  became  popular,  many  archers 
were  reluctant  to  use  expensive  tackle  on 
lowly  cottontails.  Back  when  a broadhead- 
equipped  wooden  shaft  sold  for  around  a 
dollar,  a person  would  be  more  likely  to 
risk  it  in  pursuit  of  small  game.  Today,  a 
shaft  alone  costs  four  to  eight  times  that 
much. 

These  expensive  shafts  are,  for  the  most 
part,  designed  to  withstand  the  extreme 
forces  generated  by  powerful  compound 
bows  and  still  retain  their  precise  align- 
ment within  a couple  thousandths  of  an 


FEW  SPORTS  can  match  the  challenges  of 
hunting  cottontails  with  a bow  and  arrows. 
Yet  for  more  than  just  a few  archers,  pitting 
their  skills  against  the  elusive  rabbit  is  an 
outstanding  activity. 

inch.  Only  the  most  expensive  wooden 
shafts  can  take  that  kind  of  abuse  before 
they  become  unsafe. 

Of  course,  most  of  us  have  aluminum 
and  fiberglass  shafts  left  over  from  old 
arrow  sets.  These  are  fine  for  rabbit  hunt- 
ing. If,  as  frequently  happens,  there  are 
stones  or  hardpan  where  the  cottontail 
chooses  to  make  its  form,  or  nest,  even  a 
perfect  shot  can  result  in  a broken  or  bent 
shaft.  Using  leftover  shafts,  however,  the 
loss  is  not  significant. 

For  those  who  haven’t  tried  it,  rabbit 
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UNLIKE  HUNTING  rabbits  with  a scattergun, 
in  which  most  hunters  consider  it  unsporting 
to  shoot  at  a sitting  rabbit,  the  primary 
challenge  for  bowmen  is  to  spot  the  cottontail 
before  it  bolts.  Experienced  hunters  look 
for  the  black,  marble-like  eye  of  a sitting 
cottontail. 

hunting  with  a bow  may  not  sound  overly 
exciting.  But  as  anybody  who’s  tried  it  can 
attest,  merely  spotting  a cottontail  before  it 
bolts  is  quite  a challenge.  And  if  the  first 
thing  you  see  is  a powder  puff  tail  making 
a hasty  retreat,  it’s  going  to  take  a lot  of 
skill  and  luck  to  stop  it  in  flight.  My 
lifetime  record  is  three.  More  realistically, 
even  by  taking  only  stationary  shots,  kill- 
ing just  one  rabbit  can  make  for  an  excep- 
tional day. 

I prefer  a stick  bow  for  rabbit  hunting. 
Compounds  are  set  for  a specific  draw 
weight,  and  it’s  difficult  to  hit  consistently 
any  target  without  coming  to  full  draw 
before  releasing.  Few  compounds  are  set  at 
much  under  50  pounds,  and  even  someone 
who’s  fast  on  the  draw  will  find  it  hard  to 
draw  and  release  before  a rabbit  is  out  of 
practical  range  or  in  the  brush.  Also,  com- 
pounds are  harder  on  arrows  that  strike 
hard  ground  or  stone. 

With  a recurve  or  a longbow,  shots  are 
much  more  instinctive,  and  it’s  easier  to  hit 
rabbits  at  close  distances  without  coming 
to  full  draw.  Shots  normally  range  from  10 
feet  to  20  yards.  On  running  rabbits,  it’s  a 
matter  of  trying  to  get  the  shot  off  before 
they’re  out  of  sight  or  range. 

But  to  prove  every  rule  has  its  excep- 
tions, I saw  Ed  Donnelly,  armed  with  a 
compound,  make  a phenomenal  hit  on  a 
cottontail  running  at  full  speed.  I had  con- 
vinced Ed,  a dedicated  rabbit  hunter  with 
the  gun  and  a big  game  bowhunter,  that  he 
should  try  his  archery  skills  on  cottontails. 
I was  somewhat  surprised,  however,  when 
he  showed  up  with  his  compound  and 
aluminum  target  arrows.  I had  already 
taken  one  rabbit  I’d  spied  sitting  in  its 
form,  and  while  scouring  the  ground  for 
another,  we  jumped  one.  It  took  off  across 
an  open  field,  which  gave  Ed  time  to  come 
to  full  draw.  His  arrow  caught  up  with  the 
highballing  rabbit  at  20  yards. 

There  is  no  strong  consensus  concern- 


ing the  best  arrowhead  to  use  for  cotton- 
tails. In  my  experience,  I prefer  the  regular 
field  target  head  for  several  reasons.  First, 
it  will  provide  a fatal  wound.  Second,  when 
the  shot  isn’t  immediately  fatal,  the  arrow 
will  prevent  the  rabbit  from  escaping.  Also, 
a broadhead  will  certainly  give  a humane 
kill,  but  they  they  may  pass  through  and 
beyond  the  target,  and  they  tend  to  plane  on 
the  longer  shots  if  they  strike  a stone  or 
other  hard  flat  object. 

Primary  Challenge 

I have  also  found  that  the  field  point  is 
effective  on  pheasants  and  grouse  as  well 
as  cottontails.  Although  I don’t  consider  it 
sporting  to  shoot  sitting  rabbits  with  a 
shotgun,  I don’t  hesitate  to  take  such  shots 
when  I’m  carrying  a bow.  Just  trying  to 
find  one  that  offers  a shot  is  the  primary 
challenge  when  hunting  them  with  a bow. 

Actually,  although  we  call  them  cotton- 
tail rabbits,  we’re  only  half  right.  The  true 
rabbit  is  a resident  of  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  where  it  digs  its  own 
burrows  and  gathers  in  colonies  somewhat 
like  prairie  dogs. 

Our  cottontail,  found  through  most  of 
the  United  States  and  lower  Canada,  uses 
burrows  made  by  woodchucks  and  other 
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buiTowing  animals.  That’s  fortunate  for 
the  hunter  because  cottontails  normally  sit 
above  ground  — except  when  pursued  or 
during  inclement  weather. 

For  any  degree  of  success,  an  archer 
must  move  slowly  if  he’s  going  to  spot  the 
well-camouflaged  cottontail.  It  takes  know- 
ing eyes  to  spot  one  when  sitting  in  its 
form.  The  animal’s  dark  eye  is  the  best 
means  of  detection,  although  looking  in 
the  right  places  will  sometimes  reveal  a 
telltale  patch  of  fur. 

Move  Slowly 

Moving  slowly  and  in  a zig-zag  pattern 
will  reveal  rabbits  that  are  frequently  passed 
over  by  those  who  hunt  quickly  and  in  a 
straight  line.  Yet,  for  best  chances,  a hunter 
should  keep  moving.  Even  when  a rabbit  is 
spotted  up  close,  it's  sometimes  better  to 
move  away  before  stopping  to  shoot.  When 
you  do  stop,  it  often  signals  the  animal  that 
it  has  been  spotted,  and  it  may  exit  in  a 
hurry. 

Those  who  hunt  rabbits  with  the  gun 
may  get  the  impression  that  a disturbed 
animal  doesn’t  stop  running  until  it  hits  the 
nearest  burrow  or  brush  pile.  Shooting 
noise  and  following  conversation  combine 
to  keep  the  rabbit  moving  away  from  what- 
ever frightened  it. 


WHILE  compound  bows  are  certainly 
adequate  for  hunting  rabbits,  pheasants 
and  even  grouse,  longbows  and  recurves  — 
which  are  gaining  in  popularity  among  many 
archers  today  — are  fine  for  small  game 
hunting. 

In  reality,  if  there  is  no  other  distur- 
bance, a flushed  rabbit  will  often  stop  to 
reconnoiter  the  area  before  hopping  to  a 
safer  spot. 

This  is  why  hunting  "with  a companion 
can  produce  additional  shooting  after  a 
missed  chance  or  a missed  shot.  In  heavy 
cover,  with  one  hunter  doing  the  tramping, 
and  the  other  on  watch,  shots  may  result 
with  the  rabbit  hopping  slowly  or  even 
standing  still. 

A dog,  preferably  a slow  beagle,  can  be 
useful  for  the  same  reason.  Unless  the 
rabbit  has  been  hunted  heavily,  or  bad 
weather  threatens,  the  animal  will  usually 
circle  back  to  where  it  was  jumped.  By 
positioning  yourself  at  a likely  crossing, 
you  are  apt  to  catch  the  cottontail  making 
a leisurely  return  if  the  dog  doesn’t  push  it 
too  fast.  It  may  even  stop  to  listen  for  the 
dog  if  it  is  well  in  front. 

Don’t  think  that  because  shots  are  usu- 
ally close,  by  big  game  hunting  standards, 
that  practice  isn't  necessary.  A quart  milk 
carton  represents  the  size  of  a rabbit.  Throw 
one  around  the  yard  and  shoot  at  it  where 
it  falls.  After  you  can  hit  the  carton  with 
some  consistency,  try  pinpointing  your 
shots  in  a part  of  the  carton  that  represents 
a cottontail’s  vital  zone. 

As  I’m  sure  every  hunter  can  under- 
stand, my  first  cottontail  with  a bow  was  a 
most  memorable  occasion.  It  was  during 
the  late  small  game  season,  with  about  six 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  when  the 
rabbit  went  out  wild  — quartering  from 
left  to  right  up  a wooded  grade.  I swung 
quickly  with  my  recurve,  aiming  a bit  high 
with  a lead  of  about  16  rabbit  lengths.  The 
cottontail  flipped  and  lay  still.  I stood  in 
my  tracks  in  the  clean  snow  to  authenticate 
the  shot  for  my  son,  who  quickly  came  over 
when  I yelled  for  him. 

I’d  shot  the  rabbit  in  the  heart,  at  a 
measured  distance  of  only  83  feet.  For 
what  it’s  worth,  I was  so  thrilled  that  in 
1970  I dedicated  my  first  archery  book, 
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Archery  — From  Golds  to  Big  Game,  to 
that  cottontail. 

My  second  biggest  day  bowhunting  for 
rabbits  came  after  I had  three  in  my  hunting 
coat  and  spotted  a fourth.  It  was  sitting  in 
an  old  garden  patch  under  a few  leftover 
November  weeds,  at  a range  of  perhaps  15 
yards.  I sometimes  back  off  to  avoid  a too 
close  shot,  but  otherwise  I take  shots  as 
they  come.  It’s  rare  to  spot  a nested  rabbit 
at  that  distance,  though,  and  I wanted  that 
cottontail  like  no  other.  So,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  shot  offered,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  with  the  bow,  I bagged  a daily 
limit. 


With  today’s  excellent  equipment, 
bowhunting  for  cottontails  may  seem  like 
kids’  stuff  — until  you  try  it.  Besides, 
there  is  always  the  chance  you’ll  get  a shot 
at  a hard-hunted  ringneck  reluctant  to  fly, 
a persistent  woodchuck  chasing  one  last 
good  meal,  a careless  squirrel,  or  even  a 
confused  grouse.  Because  archery  hunting 
requires  the  ultimate  in  stealth  and  skill, 
you  may  see  game  that  you  find  it  hard  to 
believe  other  hunters  have  passed  by. 

And  with  luck,  you  may  have  rabbit  as 
the  piece  de  resistance  at  your  next  din- 
ner — along  with  a new  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment. 


Fun  Games 

Fun  With  Facts 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Circle  the  corrrect  answer  to  complete  the  real  facts  about  hunting  accidents  in 
1991. 

1 . Most  hunting  accidents  occurred:  A)  at  dusk;  B ) at  dawn;  C)  during  daylight 
hours. 

2.  Most  of  the  hunting  accidents  occurred:  A)  over  open  water;  B ) in  woodlands ; 
C)  along  roads;  D)  in  open  fields. 

3.  The  main  cause  of  hunting  accidents  was:  A)  victim  in  line  of  fire;  B) 
ricochet;  C)  accidental  discharge;  D)  victim  mistaken  for  game. 

4.  Name  the  three  top  game  species  involved  in  hunting  accidents:  A)  turkey, 
deer  and  rabbit;  B)  turkey,  dove  and  pheasant;  C)  turkey,  deer  and  bear;  D) 
deer,  turkey  and  grouse. 

5.  The  weather  condition  in  which  most  hunting  accidents  occurred:  A) 
overcast;  B)  rainy;  C)  clear;  D)  snowy. 

6.  The  average  age  of  hunting  accident  offenders  was:  A)  27  years;  B)  30  years; 

C)  15  years;  D)  36  years. 

7.  The  accident  rate  in  1991  was per  100,000:  A)  1 1.5;  B)  200;  C)  30.9; 

D)  100.5. 

8.  How  can  hunting  accidents  be  prevented?  A)  obey  game  laws;  B)  wear 
fluorescent  orange;  C)  identify  target  and  beyond;  D)  all  the  above. 

answers  on  p.  64 
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WITH  HIS  RUGER  77/22,  Ray  Johns  is  among  the  ranks  of  sportsmen  who  enjoy  the 
challenge  of  squirrel  hunting  with  a 22  rimfire.  When  it  comes  to  the  type  of  firearm  a hunter 
should  use  for  such  hunting,  most  any  of  today’s  models  will  do.  What’s  more  important 
is  finding  the  ammunition  that  works  best  in  whatever  rifle  is  ultimately  chosen. 


Rim  fires  & Bushy  tails 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  SUMMER  of  1 935  was  special  for 
me.  I had  just  passed  the  county  8th 
grade  examination,  which  was  a require- 
ment to  enter  high  school.  At  the  time, 
though,  I was  more  concerned  with  earning 
the  $15  needed  to  buy  a new  Remington 
Model  34  bolt-action  rimfire  and  a couple 
boxes  of  Long  Rifle  ammo. 

A friend  and  I trapped  weasels,  cashing 
in  on  the  Game  Commission’ s dollar  bounty 
back  then.  Weasels  were  hardly  plentiful, 
but  we  managed  to  catch  1 1 . Things  looked 
bleak,  but  then  I got  a part-time  job  hoeing 
field  corn  and  loading  hay,  for  which  I was 
paid  a dollar  a day.  By  late  August  I was 
within  sight  of  my  goal,  but  then  my  dream 
for  a new  Remington  went  down  the  drain 
when  I had  to  use  most  of  my  earnings  for 
school  clothes.  With  help  from  my  three 


brothers,  though,  I scraped  up  $6,  enough 
to  buy  a new  single-shot  outfit. 

Nonetheless,  it  was  a bitter  blow  made 
even  worse  because  my  trapping  partner 
did  buy  a new  Model  34.  Even  then  I knew 
my  single-shot  was  just  as  accurate  as  his 
Remington,  but  in  my  mind  it  was  just 
another  cheap  single-shot  like  the  one  be- 
hind every  farm  house  kitchen  door. 

When  it  came  to  ballistics,  I based 
everything  on  velocity  readings  — some- 
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thing  too  many  of  today’s  hunters  do.  All 
the  fellows  I hunted  with  then  were  con- 
cerned only  with  speed  and  hitting  power. 

As  far  as  I was  concerned,  I wanted  only 
Super  X Hollow  Points  for  woodchuck 
hunting.  A chuck  is  tough,  so  I wanted  the 
hardest  hitting  rimfire  rounds  available 
and  I was  willing  to  pay  35  cents  a box  for 
them. 

I now  know  that  the  1 5-cent  Long  Rifle 
ammo  I used  for  plinking  and  rat  shooting 
probably  offered  as  much  speed  and  power 
as  I was  getting  from  my  Super  X chuck 
fodder. 

Although  today  I use  target  ammo  for 
both  range  testing  and  squirrel  hunting,  I 
know  that  most  22  rimfire  ammunition  on 
the  market  is  fine  for  most  purposes.  These 
days  I use  target  ammo  almost  exclusively 
because  of  all  the  range  tests  I conduct.  I 
feel  that  high  quality  target  ammo  — such 


SNIPING  squirrels  with  a rimfire  is  a 
great  winter  sport.  Lewis  is  shooting 
an  Anschutz  54  Sporter  and  6x 
Weaver.  Finding  the  ammunition  that 
shoots  best  in  your  rimfire  is  more 
important  than  the  gun  itself. 

as  Eley  Tenex  and  RWS  R-50  — 
have  superior  cases,  priming  mix- 
tures and  concentric  bullets  with 
square  bases,  and  that  these  factors 
are  important  for  my  evaluations. 

A 5-shot  group  at  50  yards  has 
become  a sort  of  standard  for  evalu- 
ating rimfires,  and  it’s  what  I use 
when  taking  target  photographs  to 
illustrate  what  a particular  gun/car- 
tridge combination  will  do.  But  for 
actually  determining  the  potential  of 
any  brand  of  ammo,  I don’ t shoot  just 
one  or  two  groups,  I normally  fire  20 
or  more. 

In  testing  my  MPL  single-shot 
squirrel  outfit  — built  on  a Martini 
rolling  block  action  — I fired  more 
than  200  rounds  of  Eley  Tenex  and 
400  rounds  of  R-50.  After  firing  600 
rounds,  over  the  course  of  several 
weeks  and  under  a variety  of  shoot- 
ing conditions,  I had  no  doubts  that 
both  brands  were  capable  of  printing 
1-inch  groups  at  50  yards.  I’m  sure 
the  varying  light  and  wind  condi- 
tions caused  a flier  now  and  then,  but  the 
majority  of  those  groups  were  under  3/4- 
inch,  and  a half-dozen  or  so  fell  below  the 
half-inch  mark. 

There  are,  of  course,  custom  outfits  and 
some  high  grade  factory  rimfires  capable 
of  producing  one-hole,  10-shot  groups  at 
50  yards.  So,  you  might  ask,  why  won’t  a 
standard,  off-the-rack  rimfire  rifle  give  the 
same  results  if  top-grade  target  ammo  is 
used? 

Surprisingly,  perhaps,  many  moderately 
priced  factory  rimfires  shoot  very  well. 
The  Marlin  39A  is  a good  example.  With 
a list  price  approaching  $400,  it’s  not 
exactly  inexpensive,  but  it’s  far  from  a 
Dakota  22  Sporter,  say,  which  rubs  the 
$1,000  mark.  Just  to  add  a historical  note, 
the  Marlin  39A  is  the  oldest  shoulder  gun 
(since  1891)  still  being  manufactured.  With 
target  fodder,  my  Marlin  stays  under  an 
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inch  at  50  yards.  It  also  gives  impressive 
results  with  a variety  of  low  velocity  am- 
munition. 

Generally,  the  Achilles’  heel  for  most 
mass-produced  rimfire  outfits  is  the  trigger 
setup.  Most  come  with  triggers  that  cannot 
be  adjusted.  Worse  yet,  many  are  sloppy 
and  have  extremely  heavy  pulls. 

I’ ve  measured  some  that  took  over  seven 
pounds  of  pressure  to  release.  It’s  impos- 
sible to  shoot  well  with  a such  a trigger. 
Top  grade  rimfires,  on  the  other  hand, 
either  have  adjustable  triggers  or  the  fac- 
tory adjusts  them  to  have  a crisp,  5-pound 
or  so  release. 

For  decades,  rimfire  rifles  were  de- 
signed such  that  the  bolt  handle  boss  (the 
square  section  at  the  root  of  the  bolt) 
locked  up  against  the  receiver.  That’s  fine 
as  far  as  strength  goes.  Over  a long  period 
of  time,  though,  the  bolt  handle  (boss) 
wears.  This  can  lead  to  a headspace  prob- 
lem and,  if  left  unattended,  cause  misfires 
and  ruptured  cases. 

Many  of  today’s  bolt-action  rimfires 
have  locking  lugs  on  the  bolt,  similar  to 
those  on  centerfire  outfits.  These  may  not 
be  needed  from  a safety  standpoint,  and 
some  rimfire  fans  claim  they  aren’t  needed 
at  all.  They  definitely  offer  a tighter  bolt 
lockup,  aren’t  prone  to  wear  or  loosening, 
and  assure  a constant  headspace,  all  of 
which,  I feel,  are  important. 

Most  competition  rimfires  and  several 
top  grade  off-the-rack  22s  have  match 
chambers  designed  specifically  for  match 
grade  Long  Rifle  ammo.  That’s  not  to  say 
that  practically  any  rimfire  ammo  won’t 
work  in  a match  chamber,  but  I see  no  point 
in  shooting  anything  but  match  ammuni- 
tion in  such  a firearm. 

Generally,  however,  most  rimfires  have 
what  1 call  a “sporting”  chamber,  one 
designed  to  handle  all  three  types  of  rimfire 
ammo  — Short,  Long  and  Long  Rifle.  This 
compromise  type  of  chamber  is  cut  a bit 
larger  and  longer,  so  it  will  work  with  a 
variety  of  ammo. 

Also,  a match  chamber  is  concentric  to 
the  bore.  That’s  not  always  true  with  stan- 
dard chambers,  especially  in  inexpensive 
rifles.  Since  a standard  chamber  is  nor- 
mally larger,  there  can  be  a misalignment 


of  the  cartridge  to  the  bore  axis.  In  fact.  I’ve 
read  where  this  is  quite  common.  While  the 
misalignment  is  slight,  it  still  affects  accu- 
racy. 

When  a bullet  is  pushed  into  a match 
chamber  it  engages  the  lands  and  grooves. 
Rifling  marks  are  actually  made  on  the 
bullet 

When  cutting  the  chamber  for  my  MPL 
squirrel  rifle,  Jim  Peightal  had  to  open  up 
the  throat  slightly  to  allow  room  for  the 
bullet  because  the  falling  block  action 
didn’t  have  the  force  to  push  a cartridge 
completely  into  the  chamber.  With  the 
same  chamber,  a bolt-action  would  have 
had  no  problem  seating  the  bullet  into  the 
lands  and  grooves. 

Not  Always  the  Case 

Proper  alignment  is  no  problem  with  the 
smaller  diameter  of  a match  chamber,  and 
the  round  is  positioned  concentric  to  the 
bore.  That’s  not  always  the  case  with  many 
rimfires,  though. 

The  diameter  of  a standard  chamber  is 
supposed  to  be  .226,  which  is  about  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch  larger  than  a rimfire 
case.  I miked  a number  of  non-target  brands 
of  ammo,  and  they  ranged  from  .2245  to 
.225.  If  a standard  chamber  was  held  to 
.226,  there  would  be  little  chance  for  mis- 
alignment. 

However,  many  chambers  on  inexpen- 
sive rimfires  mike  out  to  .230  or  larger. 
Match  chambers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
held  to  around  .2255.  I also  believe  that 
match-quality  cases  are  held  to  closer  tol- 
erances. 

Few  rimfire  shooters  give  much  thought 
to  rim  thickness.  From  what  I can  gather, 
rim  thickness  is  not  that  important  for 
accuracy.  Having  miked  hundreds  of  rims, 
I know  that  not  all  rims  are  the  same 
thickness,  even  those  from  the  same  box  of 
ammo.  I also  have  discovered,  however, 
that  the  various  match  grades  of  ammo 
have  rims  that  are  essentially  the  same 
thickness. 

When  it  comes  to  buying  a rimfire  for 
squirrel  hunting,  many  of  these  technicali- 
ties don’t  matter.  One  piece  of  advice  I 
would  give,  though,  is  not  to  be  afraid  of 
considering  a used  rimfire.  In  many  in- 
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stances  the  cost  of  a top  quality  used  rimfire 
is  much  the  same  as  the  price  of  new 
bargain  type  rifle. 

The  old  belief  that  rimfires  are  often 
shot  out  is  false.  A rimfire 
barrel  that  gets  reasonable 
care  will  last  for  30,000 
rounds  before  showing 
signs  of  wear. 

Furthermore,  the  low 
heat  level  of  the  rimfire  car- 
tridge doesn’t  scorch  a bar- 
rel much  beyond  the  cham- 
ber throat.  That  means  even 
when  a rimfire  barrel  is 
showing  signs  of  excessive 
wear,  it’s  a simple  proce- 
dure for  a gunsmith  to  cut 
an  inch  off  the  chamber, 
rethread  the  barrel  and  in- 
stall a new  chamber. 

For  all-around  plinking 
and  hunting,  literally  any 
make  or  model  will  suffice. 

The  squirrel  hunter  will 
probably  opt  for  a Ruger 
77/22,  Remington  541T, 

Marlin  39A,  Browning  BL- 
22  or  a Winchester  9422. 

Most  of  these  cost  less  than 
$400.  Models  from  An- 
schutz, KDF  and  Beeman, 
to  name  a few,  will  cost  more  money. 

The  important  thing  to  know  about  the 
rimfire  is  that  it  will  not  provide  the  same 
degree  of  accuracy  with  all  grades  of  ammo. 


I have  proven  that  countless  times  on 
my  range.  Rather  than  worry  about  exactly 
what  type  of  rifle  to  buy,  a hunter  should 
select  what  suits  his  tastes  and  budget,  and 
then  spend  time  experiment- 
ing with  different  brands  of 
ammo  - — shooting  several 
boxes  of  each  — to  find  out 
which  ones  his  gun  shoots 
best. 

Low  velocity  ammo,  in- 
cluding target  ammunition, 
is  plenty  adequate  for  squir- 
rel hunting,  and  it  normally 
gives  consistent  accuracy. 

Hyper  velocity  rimfires 
offer  a lot  more  velocity  than 
conventional  fodder,  but  I 
have  never  gotten  what  I call 
“squirrel  hunting”  accuracy 
from  any. 

Finally,  don’t  believe  the 
old  myths  that  a rimfire  bar- 
rel never  needs  cleaning. 
Common  sense  tells  us  that 
each  bullet  that  passes 
through  the  bore  leaves  a lead 
smear. 

In  time,  this  builds  to  a 
point  where  high  spots  rip  off 
lead  and  destroy  the  balance 
and  concentricity  of  the  bul- 
let. Clean  the  bore  with  a good  lead-remov- 
ing solvent  and  don’t  spare  the  brass  brush. 

A clean  bore  is  an  accurate  bore.  And  in 
the  end,  that’s  what’s  important. 


n 


INTERESTINGLY,  match 
grade  22  rimfire  ammo  has 
consistent  rim  thick- 
nesses, even  among  diff- 
erent brands.  While  such 
exactness  may  be  im- 
portant in  competitive 
shooting,  it’s  not  nec- 
essary for  hunting  and 
general  plinking. 


Books  in  Brief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Phantoms  of  the  Woods,  by  Jack  Weaver,  319  pp.,  paperback,  available  from  the 
author  at  P.O.  Box  204,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823,  $14.50,  delivered.  Regular  GAME  NEWS 
readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  WCO  Jack  Weaver.  In  1989  he  penned  the  “Looking 
Backwards”  column;  he  wrote  the  DGP  Diary  Columns  in  1977  and  ’78;  and  for  several 
years  not  too  long  ago,  Jack  provided  trapping  tips  and  advice  in  “The  Fur  Shed”  column. 
In  Phantoms  of  the  Woods,  Jack  shares  47  exciting  and  entertaining  episodes  gleaned 
from  his  20  some  years  as  a Pennsylvania  wildlife  conservation  officer.  Those  who 
remember  Jack’s  “Looking  Backwards”  column  will  recognize  a few  of  these  accounts,  and 
everybody  interested  in  outdoor  Pennsylvania  and  the  thrills,  challenges,  and  perils  of 
being  a WCO  will  certainly  enjoy  the  accounts  he  offers  here. 
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A crew  of  experts  from  The  Nature 
Conservancy  and  the  International  Crane 
Foundation  traveled  to  Vietnam  to  help 
restore  a wetland  that’s  home  to  a rare 
subspecies  of  the  eastern  saurus  crane. 
Through  prescribed  burning  and  other 
conservation  efforts,  the  team  hopes  to 
save  the  last  known  refuge  of  the  crane, 
which  at  six  feet  is  the  tallest  flying  bird 
in  the  world.  It’s  estimated  only  1,000  of 
them  remain. 

Kansas  reports  that  its  number  of 
hunters  rose  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade.  Hunting  license  buyers 
increased  8,000  in  1991,  giving  the  state 
a total  of  196,116  hunters. 

A west  Tennessee  man  recently 
became  the  first  poacher  in  the  state’s 
history  to  have  his  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  privileges  revoked  for  life. 
According  to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  the  apparently  habitual  poacher 
was  caught  jacklighting  deer.  In  addition 
to  his  revocation,  the  man  was  ordered  to 
spend  10  days  in  jail,  placed  on  a year’s 
probation  and  fined  more  than  $2,000. 

Last  year,  North  Dakota  pheasant 
hunters  bagged  almost  271,000  birds, 
the  highest  han’est  the  state  has  seen 
since  1964.  Wildlife  officials  attribute 
the  banner  year  to  the  number  of  acres 
enrolled  in  the  Conservation  Reserve 
Program  (in  which  farmers  are 
compensated  by  the  federal  government 
for  allowing  land  to  grow  wild ) and  mild 
winters. 


The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  has 
released  a preliminary  report  of  its  1991 
National  Survey  of  Fishing,  Hunting  and 
Wildlife-Associated  Recreation.  Fifty- 
one  percent  of  the  adult  population 
participated  in  some  form  of  outdoor 
recreation.  Nearly  14  million  people  16 
years  of  age  and  older  went  hunting  in 
’91,  spending  an  average  of  17  days 
afield  and  $900.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  them  hunted  big  game;  more 
than  half  went  after  small  game;  just 
under  a quarter  pursued  waterfowl;  and 
10  percent  hunted  other  species.  In  total, 
hunters  spent  $5.1  billion  on  equipment; 
$3.7  billion  on  licenses,  magazines, 
membership  dues  and  contributions,  and 
other  such  expenses;  and  $3.4  billion  in 
trip-related  costs. 

Women  Hunters  of  America,  which 
formed  last  year,  is  out  to  promote 
hunting  as  a family  sport  — one  that 
can  be  enjoyed  by  single-parent,  female- 
headed families  as  well  as  traditional 
households.  A spokeswoman  for  the 
group  says  they  don 't  want  children  to 
be  denied  a chance  to  hunt  ‘ just 
because  Mom  never  has.”  For  more 
information,  write  WHOA,  P.O.  Box 
1052,  Houma,  LA  70361. 

Florida,  named  by  explorer  Ponce  de 
Leon  for  its  abundance  of  flowers,  may 
be  losing  much  of  its  namesake, 
according  to  a University  of  Florida 
researcher.  Widespread  pesticide  use  to 
control  mosquitoes,  which  began  in  the 
1960s,  caused  the  extinction  of  many 
plants  by  killing  the  insects  necessary  for 
pollination  and  reproduction.  Other  plant 
species  are  disappearing  because  people 
pick  their  flowers,  eliminating  the  plants’ 
reproduction  capabilities.  Still  others  are 
being  crowded  out  by  introduced  exotic 
plants  or  destroyed  by  exotic  insects. 


Answers:  1 — C;  2 — B;  3 — D; 
4 — A;  5 — C;  6 — D;  7 — A;  8 — 
D.  (Seethe  May  1 992  GAME  NEWS 
forthe  complete  1991  hunting  acci- 
dent report.) 
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Spring  Strut,  featuring  a ruffed  grouse  by  Bucks 
County  artist  Taylor  Oughton,  is  the  tenth  limited  edi- 
tion fine  art  print  available  through  the  Game  Com- 
mission's "Working  Together  for  Wildlife"  program.  As 
with  previous  editions.  Spring  Strut  is  limited  to  600 
signed  and  numbered  prints.  Image  size  is  approxi- 
mately 15  x 22V2  inches,  printed  on  acid-free  100  percent 
rag  paper.  Price  is  $125,  delivered;  framed  prints  are 
an  additional  $97.50.  Limited  numbers  of  the  1986,  '87, 
'88,  '89,  '90  and  1991  prints,  featuring  the  kestrel,  elk, 
egret,  white-tailed  deer,  bald  eagle  and  red  foxes, 
respectively,  are  still  available.  Order  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  Department  MS, 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bear 

Two  years  in  the  making,  based  on  the  most 
exhaustive  and  comprehensive  black  bear  research 
conducted  in  North  America,  On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears  is  a most  entertaining 
and  informative  video  production  on  Pennsyl- 
vania’s premier  big  game  animal.  Hosted  by  Gary 
Alt  and  photographed  by  Game  Commission 
videographer  Hal  Korber,  this  100-minute  video 
will  appeal  to  all  wildlife  enthusiasts.  It  costs 
$29.95,  delivered.  Order  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, Department  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Nice  Mix 


CONCLUDING  this  issue,  as  in  every  December  for  many  years,  is  our  Annual  Index, 
a listing  by  subject  of  what’s  appeared  in  GAME  NEWS  over  the  past  12  months. 
GAME  NEWS  is  well  known  for  the  hunting  stories  we  publish.  And  while  we  certainly 
like  to  run  a couple  or  so  every  month,  particularly  in  the  fall,  we  cover  a great  many  other 
subjects,  too. 

As  a quick  review  of  this  index  shows,  we  published  quite  a bit  of  natural  history  and 
conservation  education  material  in  the  past  year.  And  thanks  to  many  Game  Commission 
personnel  — who,  for  the  most  part,  receive  no  compensation  for  writing  for  GAME 
NEWS  — we  had  more  wildlife  research  and  other  staff  written  material  in  1992  than 
in  perhaps  any  other  year. 

More  specifically,  we  provided  features  on  autumn  hawk  watching,  George  Shiras  — 
a native  Pennsylvanian  who  became  one  of  the  first  wildlife  photographers  — and  an 
entertaining  and  witty  essay  on  how  many  songbirds  got  their  names.  John  McGonigle’s 
articles  on  dog  training  were  useful  to  many  sportsmen,  and  the  humorous  pieces  by  Jim 
Bashline,  Robert  Gaffron  and  others  were  well  received. 

Deputy  training,  physical  fitness,  planting  switchgrass  for  wildlife,  littering  on  game 
lands,  and  a behind  the  scenes  look  at  making  the  bear  video  are  just  a few  of  the  Game 
Commission  issues  and  problems  covered  by  wildlife  conservation  officers,  land 
managers  and  other  agency  personnel. 

Game-take  surveys,  the  elk  census,  the  dramatic  rehabilitation  of  an  injured  bobcat, 
and  this  month’s  “Winter  Foods  of  Grouse”  are  just  a few  of  the  many  technical  articles 
we  published  highlighting  the  agency’s  wildlife  research  accomplishments. 

Waterfowl  biologist  John  Dunn’s  “Pennsylvania  Canada  Geese:  Giant  success  or 
giant  dilemma?”  beginning  on  page  16,  is  a fine  example  of  how  this  type  of  technical 
information  helps  explain  agency  decisions  and  programs  and  how  they  ultimately  affect 
sportsmen. 

Much  of  the  upfront,  or  feature,  material  comes  from  writers  outside  the  agency. 
These  writers  range  from  full-time  professionals  to  everyday  sportsmen  who  are  not 
necessarily  writers,  but  have  an  interesting,  worthwhile  story  to  tell.  We  receive  50  to 
75  unsolicited  manuscripts  a month,  and  the  primary  criteria  in  selecting  the  few  that  we 
buy  is  not  the  quality  of  writing,  but  the  interest  value  the  story  or  article  will  have  to  our 
readers.  That  we  buy  from  such  a variety  of  writers  is  no  doubt  one  reason  why  GAME 
NEWS  is  so  popular. 

This  year  also  saw  an  expansion  of  our  “Conservation  News”  section.  With  more 
agency  writers  than  ever  before,  coupled  with  our  move  to  desktop  publishing,  we’re  now 
able  to  publish  more  agency  information  quicker  than  ever  before. 

We  would  be  remiss  to  not  mention  our  GAME  NEWS  columnists  here.  These  folks 
provide,  authoritative  and  thought-provoking  material  month  after  month  on  a wide 
variety  of  subjects  and  issues  of  interest  to  outdoorsmen  of  all  sorts. 

We’re  pleased  with  the  mix  of  material  offered  over  the  past  year,  and  we  surely  hope 
you  are,  too.  If  you’d  like  to  see  more  or  less  on  any  particular  subject,  let  us  know. 

From  astronomy  and  humor  to  the  most  technical  aspects  of  the  sport,  GAME  NEWS 
offers  a great  deal  for  everybody  interested  in  outdoor  Pennsylvania.  Consider  giving 
GAME  NEWS  as  a holiday  gift  to  somebody  you  know  who  isn’t  already  a subscriber, 
or  even  a hunter,  but  who  would  enjoy  learning  more  about  what  the  Game  Commission 
is  all  about.  — Bob  Mitchell 


Hunting  deer 
with  a black 
powder  rifle 
requires  a 
different  set  of 
skills. 


IDRY-FIRED  the  flintlock  a few  times.  Sparks  fell  into  the 
empty  pan,  assuring  me  the  English  flint  would  produce 
another  shower  of  red-hot  metal  the  next  time  it  struck  the 
frizzen.  I popped  a dry  patch  into  my  mouth,  then  poured  90 
grains  of  FFg  powder  down  the  muzzle.  Next  I laid  the  moist 
patch  over  the  opening,  thumbed  a 230-grain  round  ball  into  its 
center,  and  started  the  ball  and  patch  down  the  barrel. 

With  a wooden  ramrod,  I tamped  the  ball  and  patch.  1 
pointed  my  muzzleloader  away,  and  tossed  the  ramrod  down 
the  barrel  until  it  bounced  back, 

telling  me  the  load  was  seated  By  Tom  PfUSaCZyk 
to  my  standards.  I poured  a 

small  amount  of  FFFFg  powder  in  the  flash  pan,  leveled  the 
powder  with  the  bottom  of  the  flash  hole,  and  then  closed  the 
frizzen. 

I headed  west,  uncertain  of  what  I would  discover  in  the 
state  forest  atop  Cedar  Mountain  in  the  southwest  comer  of 
Tioga  County.  The  bonus  tag  on  my  back  had  lured  me  to  this 
beautiful  country,  and  I wondered  if  I’d  get  an  opportunity  to 
fill  it. 

I walked,  anxious  to  distance  myself  from  the  road  before 
slowing  into  a still  hunt.  I looked  more  at  my  feet  than  into  the 
adjacent  woods  on  my  right  or  the  slowly  reverting  field  on  my 
left.  But  when  I glanced  at  the  snowy  field  I saw  her  watching 
me.  The  doe  stuck  out  her  tongue,  then  trotted  past,  no  more 
than  40  yards  away.  I cocked  the  hammer  and  brought  my 
muzzleloader  to  shoulder,  but  hesitated.  I knew  a shot  would 
be  futile.  Patience  would  be  rewarded. 
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The  doe  came  to  a broadside  stop,  maybe 
70  yards  away.  She  looked  at  me,  then 
gazed  directly  behind  her,  as  I aimed.  The 
iron  sights  paused  briefly  behind  her  shoul- 
der, but  the  hold  quickly  deteriorated  and 
the  sights  bounced  up  to  the  woods  beyond 
her,  circled  back  through  her  belly,  chest 
and  shoulders,  then  to  the  snow  beneath  her 
chest. 

She  watched  as  I turned  and  walked 
away.  I hoped  this  tactic  would  captivate 
her  until  I stepped  into  the  woods  to  find  a 
decent  rest. 

I pinched  the  muzzleloader’s  fore-end 
against  a tree,  then  looked  up  and  saw  the 
ploy  had  failed.  Two  tails  were  bouncing 
into  the  woods.  I opened  the  frizzen  and 
backed  the  hammer  to  its  half-cock  posi- 
tion, being  careful  not  to  touch  the  flint  or 
where  it  strikes  the  frizzen.  Then  I started 
across  the  field. 

I became  interested  in  flintlock 
muzzleloaders  as  an  extension  of  deer 
hunting  after  archery,  antlered  and 
antlerless  deer  seasons  had  ended.  My  high 
school  friend  and  hunting  partner  Dan 
Waugaman  described  the  unsuccessful  fun 
he  and  his  relatives  experienced  during 
black  powder  season.  I got  hooked. 

The  following  Christmas  I received  a 
54-caliber  Hawken.  I had  downed  a 4- 
point  during  buck  season,  so  my  father  and 
I practiced  a little  with  the  Hawken.  He 
used  it  during  muzzleloader  season. 

1 naively  and  foolishly  tried  to  make  the 
rifle  a magnum  by  ramming  a round  ball 
onto  a max  load  of  FFg  black  powder.  We 
poured  powder  in  the  flash  pan,  then  gin- 
gerly touched  the  triggers.  The  rifle  thun- 
dered and  spewed  smoke,  and  we  were  sure 
to  flinch  from  the  commotion  in  the  pan.  At 
first,  the  gun  refused  to  fire  once  in  a while, 
then  often. 

I hunted  with  the  140-grain  load  for  a 
couple  years.  Friends  said  they  knew  when 
I shot.  And  I used  the  same  load  at  shooting 
meets,  but  never  won.  1 rarely  shot  a ball 
into  the  black.  Old-timers  at  the  shoots  told 
me  that  anything  over  70  grains  was  being 
blown  out  of  the  barrel.  They  were  half 
right.  It  doesn’t  take  much  to  make  a 
muzzleloader  effective,  but  the  extra  pow- 
der wasn’t  being  blown  out.  It  burned,  and 


Muzzleloader  Commandments 

1.  Keep  the  flint  sharp  and  frizzen 

clean. 

2.  Always  keep  loads  within  manu- 

facturers’ guidelines. 

3.  Seat  ball  and  patch  properly. 

4.  Use  flash  powder  sparingly. 

5.  Learn  to  shoot  well  — practice. 

6.  Protect  the  lock  from  the  elements. 

7.  Use  a rest  whenever  possible. 

8.  Be  patient. 

9.  Respect  your  muzzleloader  — it 

is  as  lethal  as  any  other  firearm. 

10.  Practice  safe  gun  handling  at  all 
times. 

11.  Strive  for  perfection. 


in  return,  affected  my  shooting.  I eventu- 
ally dropped  the  powder  charge  to  120 
grains,  then  to  110. 

I learned  another  lesson  in  the  woods  in 
front  of  my  parents’  home  in  Franklin.  Less 
than  a mile  away,  I spotted  a fresh  deer  bed 
in  the  snow  as  I still-hunted  along  an  old 
woods  road.  I cautiously  moved  along  the 
road  until  I spotted  two  does  bedded  below. 
One  of  them  had  moved. 

I laid  on  the  edge  of  the  road  and  rested 
my  hand  and  gun  on  a mound  of  snowy  dirt. 
I adjusted  the  rifle,  pulled  the  hammer 
back,  and  aligned  the  iron  sights  on  the 
chest  of  the  nearest  doe.  I set  the  trigger, 
then  touched  the  hair  trigger.  Click.  The 
doe  heard  the  misfire  and  looked  over  her 
shoulder.  I thought  she  would  spot  me,  but 
she  fell  back  to  sleep  with  her  head  on  her 
shoulder.  I pulled  the  hammer  back  and 
closed  the  frizzen.  Then  I set  the  trigger, 
aimed  and  touched  the  hair  trigger  again. 
Click. 

I tried  again.  And  again.  Faster  and 
faster,  trying  to  get  the  gun  to  fire.  Some- 
where around  the  14th  attempt  the  gun 
boomed  and  sent  the  deer  on  their  way.  I 
walked  down  to  the  beds  and  found  where 
my  round  ball  had  kicked  wet  leaves  onto 
the  snow,  four  feet  from  where  the  doe  had 
slept.  I walked  home,  kicking  myself  and 
vowing  to  learn  how  to  hunt  with  a 
muzzleloader.  Three  years  would  pass. 

I learned  a lot  about  myself  and  my 
muzzleloader  during  that  time.  I found  the 
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ideal  charge,  and  the  gun  and  I both  shot 
well.  I switched  from  cut  flints  to  English 
flints  and  replaced  a worn  frizzen.  I also 
turned  the  flint  or  placed  a piece  of  leather 
beneath  the  flint  to  make  it  strike  three- 
quarters  the  way  up  the  frizzen. 

After  I had  another  misfire  while  deer 
hunting,  I began  to  dry-fire  the  lock  until 
satisfied  that  it  would  produce  a shower  of 
sparks  on  the  next  attempt.  (For  heaven’s 
sake,  be  certain  the  barrel  is  unloaded.)  If 
the  frizzen  refused  to  spark  or  was  spo- 
radic, I replaced  the  flint,  then  tried  again. 
By  adhering  to  these  practices,  the  Hawken 
rarely  misfired  and  the  confidence  I gained 
from  that  sharpened  my  shooting  abilities. 

But  my  third  year  brought  another  prob- 
lem. The  rear  trigger  would  not  set  the  front 
trigger  unless  I pushed  the  front  trigger 
forward  before  I pulled  the  rear  trigger.  I 
had  tried  to  correct  the  problem  by  taking 
the  lock  apart  and  cleaning  it  at  night 
during  muzzleloader  season.  At  least  I 
knew  what  the  problem  was,  and  would 
live  with  it  until  the  season  was  over. 
(Thompson/Center  later  corrected  the  prob- 
lem by  cleaning  the  lock.) 

Late  one  afternoon  during  the  second 
week,  I crested  a hill  on  an  old  skid  trail. 
Several  deer  fed  on  the  rim  of  a small  gully, 
unaware  of  my  presence  35  yards  away.  I 
pulled  a plastic  sandwich  bag  off  the  lock, 
and  prepared  to  shoot  from  where  I stood. 
I wouldn’t  be  able  to  see  the  deer  if  I knelt 
and  there  were  no  trees  around  to  use  as  a 
rest. 

One  doe  fed  in  an  opening  while  the 
others  milled  behind  saplings,  briers 
and  the  low  limbs  of  a hemlock.  She 
offered  the  first  good  shot  of  the  sea- 
son. I felt  a bit  of  pressure,  knowing  I 
had  only  one  shot.  But  I remained  calm 
and  coached  myself  through  the  steps. 

The  doe  collapsed  with  the  report. 

The  previous  season,  I had  shot  a 
button  buck  at  a ridiculous  range.  I took 
little  pride  from  the  shot,  which  I re- 
lated to  friends  by  telling  them  I had 

IT’S  WISE  to  use  a rest  if  at  all  possible. 

A solid  hold  will  immeasurably  increase 
the  chances  of  connecting  with  a well- 
placed  shot.  Shot  placement  is  very 
important  in  muzzleloader  shooting. 


aimed  two  feet  over  the  buck’s  back,  from 
a rest,  to  reach  him  on  a distant  rise.  This 
doe,  though,  doe  gave  me  confidence.  I had 
taken  her  in  all  fairness.  And  my 
muzzleloader  had  transformed  into  a de- 
pendable firearm  — my  mainstay  for  veni- 
son for  years  to  come. 

When  I reached  the  woods  on  the  other 
side  of  the  reverting  field  back  in  Tioga 
County,  tracks  of  the  two  deer  showed  they 
had  detoured  from  their  flight  to  the  deep 
woods.  I still-hunted  along  the  edge  as  I 
kept  tabs  on  their  tracks.  I slowly  moved 
away  from  the  road  and  worked  toward  the 
end  of  the  field. 

A hundred  yards  ahead,  a deer  passed 
between  some  white  pines  in  the  field  then 
disappeared  behind  another  group  of 
shrubby  pines.  I started  to  work  my  way  to 
the  spot,  careful  not  to  make  any  noise.  I 
saw  two  deer  once  more,  and  realized  I was 
stalking  the  ones  I had  followed  to  the 
woods.  They  seemed  unconcerned  about 
the  meeting  they  had  with  the  “strange- 
acting”  hunter  a half-hour  earlier.  Nor  did 
they  see  me  kneeling  in  the  field  before 
they  fed  behind  a couple  of  pines. 

I crept  to  the  last  pine  and  peeked 
through  an  opening  in  the  green  needles, 
unsure  if  I would  see  the  deer.  Two  does 
stood  well  within  range,  no  more  than  35 
yards  away.  One  watched  while  the  other 
fed.  They  never  knew.  I had  already  cocked 
the  hammer,  and  the  larger  of  the  two 
became  the  fifth  deer  I had  taken  in  con- 
secutive muzzleloader  seasons. 
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Winter  Grouse  Foods 

Finding  ruffed  grouse  in  the  late  season  can  be 
tough , but  knowing  what  they  eat  will  point  the 
hunter  in  the  right  direction. 

By  PGC  Biologists  Lincoln  Lang, 

William  Drake  and  William  Palmer 


Every  grouse  hunter  has,  at 

one  time  or  another,  probably  exam- 
ined the  crop  contents  of  a grouse  he  has 
shot.  We’ve  all  done  this,  either  just  out  of 
curiosity,  to  see  what  the  bird  had  recently 
eaten,  or  maybe  to  determine  where  the 
bird  had  been  feeding  and  then,  perhaps, 
zero  in  on  a hotspot. 

On  a much  larger  scale,  many  natural 
resource  agencies  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  including  Pennsylvania,  have  stud- 
ied grouse  food  habits  by  examining  large 
numbers  of  grouse  crops.  These  studies 


have  often  been  done  in  hopes  of  using  the 
information  to  enhance  grouse  habitat. 

Most  grouse  crop  studies  have  been 
conducted  during  hunting  seasons,  when 
large  numbers  of  crops  could  be  solicited 
from  hunters.  These  have  usually  been  fall 
months,  a time  when  foods  are  abundant. 
In  1983,  when  Pennsylvania  extended  the 
late  grouse  season  into  the  last  week  of 
January,  we  immediately  recognized  the 
opportunity  to  do  an  extensive  study  on 
winter  foods  — something  that  had  never 
been  done  in  this  state. 


ALTHOUGH  FOR  YEARS  studies  had  been  done  on  grouse  crops  sent  in  by  hunters  in  the 
fall,  when  food  was  plentiful,  data  on  winter  food  preferences  were  scarce.  The  Commission 
instituted  a five-year  study  following  the  opening  of  the  late  grouse  season.  Five  hundred 
grouse  cooperators  sent  in  732  crops  to  be  studied. 
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From  December  1984  through  January 
19,89,  with  the  help  of  more  than  500 
cooperating  grouse  hunters,  we  were  able 
to  collect  and  examine  732  grouse  crops. 
These  specimens  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  although  those  areas  with  the  better 
habitat  and  higher  grouse  populations  were 
best  represented. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  differences  in  habi- 
tat quality  throughout  Pennsylvania  and 
the  fact  that  many  plants  are  more  preva- 
lent in  certain  areas,  we  also  summarized 
the  results  of  the  study  by  six  geographic 
regions. 

Following  are  the  top  1 0 grouse  foods, 
in  descending  order  by  weight,  for  each 
region.  A statewide  composite  of  every- 
thing we  found  is  on  the  next  two  pages. 


Top  10  grouse  foods  by  region 
Northwest  (160  crops) 

aspen  (buds) 

cherry  (buds,  twigs  & seeds) 

grape  (fruit  & seeds) 

hornbeam  (buds,  twigs  & catkins) 

corn  (seeds) 

viburnums  (fruit) 

greenbrier  (fruit) 

sumac  (seeds) 

gray  dogwood  (buds,  twigs  & fruit) 

rose  (fruit) 


Southwest  (204  crops) 

grape  (fruit  & seeds) 

rose  (fruit) 

aspen  (buds) 

cherry  (buds,  twigs  & seeds) 

sumac  (seeds) 

various  evergreen  ferns  (leaves) 

viburnums  (buds  & fruit) 

greenbrier  (fruit) 

poison  ivy  (seeds) 

apple  & crabapple  (buds) 


Northcentral 

juneberry 

aspen 

hornbeam 

grape 

cherry 

rose 

viburnums 

privet 

blackberry, 
raspberry  & 
oak 


(64  crops) 

(buds) 

(buds) 

(buds  & catkins) 

(fruit  & seeds) 

(buds  & twigs) 

(fruit) 

(fruit) 

(seeds) 

dewberry  (leaves) 
(buds  & seeds) 


Southcentral  (136  crops) 

grape  (fruit  & seeds) 

rose  (fruit) 

blueberry  & 

huckleberry  (twigs,  buds  & leaves) 
mountain  laurel  (leaves  & buds) 
aspen  (buds) 

cherry  (buds) 

oak  (seeds) 

teaberry  (leaves) 

viburnums  (buds) 

apple  (buds) 


Northeast  (105  crops) 

oak  (buds  & seeds) 

blueberry  & huckleberry  (buds  & twigs) 

greenbrier  (leaves  & fruit) 

hophornbeam  (buds  & catkins) 

apple  (buds) 

rose  (fruit) 

mountain  laurel  (leaves  & buds) 

aspen  (buds) 

hornbeam  (buds,  seeds  & catkins) 

grape  (fruit  & seeds) 

Southeast  (63  crops) 

oak  (seeds) 

grape  (fruit  & seeds) 

teaberry  (leaves  & fruit) 

greenbrier  (leaves  & fruit) 

viburnum  (seeds) 

blueberry  & huckleberry  (buds  & leaves) 

aspen  (buds) 

lilac  (buds) 

club  moss  (terminal  spikes) 

juneberry  (buds) 


A grouse’s  diet  is  naturally  influenced 
by  the  availability  of  certain  winter  foods 
and  weather.  For  example,  during  bright 
calm  winter  days  grouse  may  spend  much 
of  the  day  walking  and  browsing  on  the 
buds  of  blueberry  bushes,  black  cherry  and 
hornbeam  seedings,  or  picking  at  fallen 
grapes,  or  some  evergreen  herbaceous 
plants. 

In  more  harsh  weather,  when  deep  snow 
covers  the  ground,  they  often  spend  much 
of  the  day  roosting  beneath  the  snow  and 
coming  out  just  before  dusk  to  feed  for  only 
a short  period  of  time  before  burying  them- 
selves again  in  a snow  roost  for  the  night. 
Very  often  the  selected  food  will  be  aspen 
buds  or  other  foods  that  are  large  enough  to 
fill  their  crops  and  can  be  gathered  quickly. 

But  even  when  grouse  are  up  and  about. 
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the  most  active  feeding  period  is  at  the  very 
end  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  most  successful  grouse  hunt- 
ers we  have  known  once  said,  “Let  me  hunt 
the  last  hour  of  daylight,  and  you  can  keep 
the  rest  of  the  day.”  That  might  have  been 
a sage  statement,  but  how  many  grouse 
hunters  want  to  hunt  for  only  an  hour  a day? 

Grape  is  Dominant 

Even  before  we  finished  compiling  our 
results,  the  dominance  of  grape  was  readily 
apparent.  Blueberry  and  huckleberry  were 
found  in  the  same  number  of  crops  as  was 
grape,  but  because  their  remains  were  much 
lighter,  they  were  given  a lower  ranking 
here.  Further  emphasizing  their  impor- 
tance to  grouse  is  the  fact  that  the  buds, 
twigs,  remnant  fruits  and  wilted  leaves 
were  all  eaten. 

Generally  speaking,  green  leaves  of 
many  plants  were  found  in  the  most  num- 
ber of  grouse  crops  (216);  therefore,  con- 
sidering the  season,  it’s  obvious  that  grouse 
seek  them  out. 

Aspen  buds,  another  top  food,  not  only 
were  high  in  weight  but  also  were  found  in 
a sizable  number  of  crops.  The  affinity  of 
grouse  to  aspen  has  been  well  documented. 
Aspen  is  quite  abundant  in  the  Great  Lake 


States  and  in  Canada  where  grouse  reach 
their  highest  densities. 

Only  3 percent  of  Pennsylvania’s  forest 
is  classified  as  aspen,  although  aspens  are 
scattered  in  other  major  forest  types.  As- 
pen trees  often  establish  themselves  along 
roadsides,  in  abandoned  fields,  and  on  old 
strip  mines.  In  some  areas  they  are  the 
dominant  tree  in  cut-over  areas. 

Obviously,  aspen  stands  are  sought  out 
by  grouse.  If  Pennsylvania’s  forests  con- 
tained more  aspen,  they  would,  in  most 
years,  likely  contain  more  grouse. 

Some  foods  that  grouse  feed  on  in  the 
fall  — such  as  hawthorn,  autumn  olive 
and  beech  — show  up  in  very  small  quan- 
tities in  winter. 

Food,  however,  is  probably  never  in 
short  supply  for  ruffed  grouse.  The  list  of 
species  we  identified  is  long,  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  other  foods  that  were 
missed  in  this  study. 

If  some  foods  are  in  short  supply,  the 
birds  can  easily  substitute  something  else. 
We  have  never  found  a grouse  that  starved 
to  death. 

The  following  table  lists  foods  found  in 
732  grouse  crops  collected  statewide  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January:  1984  through  1989. 


Statewide  survey  of  ruffed  grouse  winter  food  preferences 


Species 

grape 

aspen 

rose,  mostly  multiflora 
cherry,  mostly  black 
blueberry  & huckleberry 
oak 

greenbrier 

viburnum 

hornbeam 

juneberry 

miscellaneous  green  leaves 

mountain  laurel 

apple  & crabapple 

sumac 

corn 

hophornbeam 
various  evergreen  ferns 


Percent 
of  total 
gram  weight 

No.  of 
crops  in 
which  found 

20.49 

194 

11.78 

79 

9.93 

70 

8.77 

140 

4.20 

194 

3.97 

57 

3.68 

55 

3.59 

37 

3.31 

27 

2.78 

62 

2.75 

216 

2.48 

25 

2.39 

19 

2.29 

43 

1.95 

8 

1.61 

8 

1.58 

124 

Parts  eaten 

fruit,  seeds 

buds 

fruit 

buds,  twigs,  seeds 
buds,  twigs,  fruit,  leaves 
seeds,  buds 
fruit,  seeds 
fruit,  buds 

buds,  seeds,  catkins 
buds 

leaves,  buds 
buds 
seeds 
seeds 

buds,  catkins 
leaves 
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Percent 
of  total 

Species  gram  weight 

No.  of 
crops  in 
which  found 

Parts  eaten 

misc.  buds,  twigs,  seeds  & catkins 

1.47 

107 

— 

teaberry 

1.40 

39 

leaves,  fruit 

gray  dogwood 

1.16 

15 

fruit,  buds,  twigs 

birch 

1.07 

43 

buds,  catkins 

chokeberry 

.71 

7 

buds,  twigs,  fruit 

hazelnut 

.67 

18 

buds,  twigs,  catkins 

bittersweet 

.66 

16 

fruit 

club  moss 

.65 

23 

terminal  spikes 

blackberry,  raspberry  & dewberry 

.55 

30 

leaves 

witch-hazel 

.40 

28 

buds,  seed  capsules 

privet 

.36 

1 

seeds 

barberry 

.29 

12 

fruit,  seeds 

cinquefoil 

.27 

46 

leaves 

avens 

.25 

14 

seeds 

lilac 

.20 

3 

buds 

flowering  dogwood 

.16 

8 

buds,  seeds 

strawberry 

.15 

16 

leaves 

silky  dogwood 

.15 

1 

fruit 

autumn  olive 

.15 

1 

fruit 

sugar  maple 

.12 

22 

buds,  seeds 

sweetfern 

.12 

4 

catkins,  buds,  leaves 

skunk  cabbage 

.11 

5 

seeds 

red  maple 

.09 

23 

buds 

sheep  sorrel 

.08 

7 

leaves 

bidens 

.07 

1 

seeds 

hemlock 

.05 

9 

leaves 

grass 

.04 

3 

leaves 

ragwort 

.04 

3 

leaves 

azalea 

.04 

2 

buds 

spicebush 

.04 

2 

buds 

elm 

.04 

1 

buds 

beech 

.03 

5 

buds 

dock 

.03 

4 

seeds 

hawthorn 

trace 

3 

buds,  seeds 

Norway  maple 

trace 

1 

buds 

bedstraw 

trace 

7 

leaves,  stems 

white  ash 

trace 

1 

buds 

partridgeberry 

trace 

3 

leaves,  fruit 

everlasting 

trace 

2 

dry  flowers 

clover 

trace 

2 

leaves 

pine 

trace 

3 

leaves 

pipsissewa 

trace 

1 

leaves 

deertongue 

trace 

1 

leaves,  stems 

sheep  laurel 

trace 

2 

leaves 

hickory 

trace 

1 

buds 

slippery  elm 

trace 

1 

buds 

insects 

trace 

2 

— 

grit 

trace 

5 

— 
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Opening  Day 

Very  few  times  of  the  year  stir  the  emotions  like 
the  first  day  of  buck  season. 

By  William  Johnson 


I LOOK  AT  THE  CLOCK  for  about  the  fifth  time;  it’s  4:45, 
and  my  Uncle  Glenn  is  stirring  in  the  adjacent  bedroom.  He 
usually  sleeps  over  the  night  before  buck  season  to  ensure  that 
nothing  causes  him  to  be  late.  He  sure  doesn’t  come  here  to  get 
a good  night’s  rest,  because  he  sleeps  less  that  night  than  I do. 
At  5:30 1 turn  off  the  alarm  before  it  rings.  I used  to  set  two  alarms 
just  to  be  safe,  but  I never  needed  even  one,  so  I stopped. 

Glenn  likes  to  be  in  his  stand  by  six  o’clock.  I try  to  get  to  mine 
about  15  minutes  before  starting  time.  We  hunt  near  the  foot  of 
a mountain,  along  escape  routes  deer  use  when  pushed  from  the 
fields  and  the  woodlots  below.  We  normally  don’t  get  any  action 
until  after  seven  o’clock,  so  I don't  see  the  need  to  be  in  the  stand 
any  earlier.  Glenn,  however,  is  so  anxious  he  can't  wait  as  long 
as  1 do. 

By  the  time  I get  up,  Glenn  is  already  putting  on  his  boots  and 
coat.  We  wish  each  other  luck  as  I put  wood  in  the  stove.  “I’ll 
be  over  when  I hear  you  shoot,”  he  says.  I just  smile. 

While  eating  my  cereal,  I see  headlights  coming  up  the  lane. 
It’s  my  minister,  Charlie  Best,  and  his  son  Jason.  This  is  Jason  s 
first  deer  hunt,  and  I wonder  how  he  slept.  I don’t  sleep  much 
now,  but  the  night  before  my  first  buck  hunt  I don’t  think  I even 
blinked.  They’re  going  to  hunt  near  some  crossings  about  two- 
thirds  up  the  mountain.  I go  to  the  door,  wish  them  luck  and  then 
watch  them  head  off  in  the  darkness,  flashlights  in  hand. 

When  I leave  it  seems  lighter  outside  than  it  did  when  1 was 
inside  looking  out,  but  I check  my  watch  and  see  I still  have  20 
minutes,  plenty  of  time. 

I’ll  be  hunting  from  a new  stand  this  year.  It’s  only  30  yards 
from  my  old  stand,  but  higher  on  the  mountain.  It  enables  me  to 
cover  an  area  that  had  been  logged  the  year  before.  The  stand 
faces  east  and  overlooks  the  flats  below. 

I climb  into  the  stand  and  sit  on  the  new  swivel  stool  Doreen 
and  the  kids  bought  me  for  my  birthday.  I’ve  oiled  the  bearings 
but  I notice  that  as  I slowly  turn,  the  shift  in  weight  causes  my 
stand  to  creak.  There  is  a breeze  blowing,  too,  which  also  makes 
the  stand  creak.  I’m  not  happy  about  these  developments. 

As  the  last  few  minutes  until  shooting  time  tick  away,  doubts 
start  creeping  in.  Maybe  I should  be  out  on  the  power  line,  I 
wonder.  Or  maybe  I should  be  hunting  near  the  top  where  the  big 
bucks  go  when  the  pressure  is  on.  Or  maybe  I should  have  put 
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felt  between  the  stand  floor  boards  to  cut 
down  on  the  creaking.  Maybe,  maybe, 
maybe  . . . 

When  the  season  finally  arrives,  how- 
ever, all  doubts  are  quickly  forgotten.  My 
pulse  quickens  as  the  excitement  builds. 
Every  movement  is  closely  scrutinized;  I 
strain  to  pick  up  every  sound. 

Into  the  Sun 

With  my  stand  facing  east.  I’m  looking 
directly  into  the  sun.  I hadn’t  considered 
this  when  I built  the  stand.  A couple  distant 
volleys  are  followed  by  two  series  from  the 
fields  below.  The  deer  should  be  working 
in  across  the  flats  soon,  and  the  sun  is  going 
to  be  a definite  problem. 

Suddenly  I see  a deer’s  back  moving 
along  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  deer 
stops  behind  some  brush  before  I can  get  a 
look  at  the  head,  but  the  body  is  long  and 
thick.  I feel  it’s  a buck.  I’m  concerned 
because  the  deer  is  acting  as  if  it  knows 
something  isn’t  right.  It  had  apparently 
been  coming  up  the  mountain  directly  at 
me.  The  fact  that  it  turned  and  moved  along 


the  base  of  the  mountain  is  not  a good  sign. 
The  breeze  is  blowing  downhill,  so  it  may 
have  picked  up  my  scent,  or  it  may  have 
heard  the  stand  creak  or  seen  my  head 
move. 

When  the  deer  starts  moving  again  I can 
clearly  see  its  polished,  ivory-colored  ant- 
lers. But  before  my  crosshairs  settle  on 
him,  he  disappears  behind  two  large  tulip 
poplar  trees  70  yards  away.  After  a few 
seconds  I lower  my  308  and  await  his  next 
move. 

He  has  stopped  alongside  a trail  running 
up  the  mountain.  Glenn  would  normally  be 
on  a stand  only  20  yards  from  him.  How- 
ever, because  I can  cover  that  area  from  my 
new  stand,  he’s  in  another  stand  farther  to 
the  north.  If  this  had  been  any  other  year, 
Glenn  would’ve  probably  had  his  buck  by 
now. 

I strain  to  catch  movement  when  I see  an 
antler  appear  alongside  one  of  the  poplars. 
I can’ t see  the  buck’ s head  but  I can  tell  he’s 
looking  right  at  me.  Even  though  I know 
how  incredible  a buck’s  senses  are,  it  still 
amazes  me  when  I see  them  in  operation. 

My  rapid  heartbeat  and  adrenaline  high 
disappeared  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  deer. 
I suffer  from  reverse  buck  fever.  I’m  wired 
until  I see  the  deer,  then  I become  totally 
focused  and  events  unfold  in  slow  motion, 
like  in  a dream. 

The  moment  of  truth  will  soon  be  here 
and  the  odds  are  against  me.  The  buck  is 
alert  and  two  jumps  in  about  any  direction 
and  he’ll  be  only  a memory.  Although  I 
eagerly  await  the  moment  of  truth.  I'm  in 
no  hurry.  I’ve  waited  all  year  to  be  in  this 
position  and  I’m  enjoying  every  moment. 

I’ve  hunted  long  enough  to  know  when 
to  make  a move  and  when  to  wait.  If  I raise 
my  rifle.  I’m  sure  he’ll  bolt  — leaving  me 
without  a shot.  I know  he  won’t  retrace  his 
steps  and  he  probably  won’t  come  up  the 
trail  and  give  me  a good  shot.  He’ll  likely 
either  continue  along  the  edge  of  the  moun- 

THE  ODDS  were  against  me.  Depending  on 
which  way  the  buck  went,  he’d  disappear 
and  I wouldn’t  get  a shot.But  he  turned  and 
headed  down  the  trail  into  the  flats.  My  308 
came  instinctively  to  my  shoulder,  and  when 
the  crosshairs  found  a small  opening  and 
the  buck,  I fired. 
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tain  or  take  the  trail  back  down  to  the  flats. 
Either  way,  he  has  to  cover  only  several 
yards  before  he  is  swallowed  up  by  thick 
brush  and  shadows. 

He  turns  and  heads  down  the  trail  into 
the  flats.  I respond  instinctively.  The  308  is 
up  and  the  safety  is  off  with  hardly  any 
conscious  effort.  The  crosshairs  find  the 
one  small  opening  the  buck  will  cross,  and 
when  he  does  the  trigger  is  pulled.  The 
buck  hunches  but  keeps  moving. 

I get  the  crosshairs  on  him  as  he  cuts 
through  heavy  brush  to  the  right.  As  he 
goes  behind  a beech  tree  I touch  off  a 
second  shot  — sending  a nice  size  branch 
falling  to  the  ground.  The  buck  is  no  longer 
in  sight. 

I chamber  another  round,  hoping  the 
first  shot  did  the  job  because  kindling  is  all 
I’ll  get  out  of  the  second.  My  first  shot  was 
farther  back  on  the  rib  cage  than  it  should 
have  been,  and  that  concerns  me.  I climb 
out  of  my  stand  and  look  at  my  watch.  It’s 
7:20.  I never  played  cat  and  mouse  with  a 
buck  this  long  before  and  it  feels  like  I’ve 
been  hunting  for  hours. 

As  expected,  I find  blood  and  hair.  The 
trail  is  not  hard  to  follow  and  I find  the  6- 
point  15  yards  from  the  beech  tree.  I hit  him 
a little  too  far  back  in  the  ribs,  and  find  an 
unusually  large  entrance  hole  and  no  exit 
hole. 

A twig  snaps  and  I look  up  to  see  Glenn. 
After  congratulations  and  a quick  recap  of 
the  excitement,  we  field-dress  the  buck. 
The  drag  to  the  house  is  not  long,  but  it  is 


uphill  and  the  area  is  extremely  rocky.  A 
drag  rope  is  useless  in  such  terrain  because 
deer  hang  up  in  the  rocks.  We  each  grab  an 
antler  and  pull.  As  we  strain  up  the  first 
incline  our  shoulders  touch,  we  look  at 
each  other  and  Glenn  puts  the  struggle  in 
perspective  when  he  smiles  and  says,  "This 
sure  beats  office  work.” 

We  drag  the  buck  to  the  front  of  the 
house  where  the  hose  has  already  been  set 
up  in  anticipation.  As  I clean  the  deer, 
Doreen  and  my  two  sleepy-eyed  children 
appear  at  the  front  window.  My  7-year-old 
daughter  Erin  is  not  impressed  but  my  4- 
year-old  son  Danny  wants  a closer  look. 

Good  Load 

In  cleaning  the  buck  I see  that  the  bullet 
shattered  two  ribs  on  entry,  hence  the  large 
entrance  hole.  It  then  angled  forward 
through  the  liver,  one  lung  and  the  heart.  It 
never  exited.  I can  hardly  wait  until  Christ- 
mas when  I can  tell  Larry  about  the  bullet’s 
performance.  Larry  had  been  providing 
me  with  different  handloads  each  year  to 
determine  the  best  load  for  my  308,  and  it 
looks  like  he  found  it. 

Larry  is  my  mother’s  youngest  brother. 
He’s  only  three  years  older  than  me,  mak- 
ing him  more  like  a cousin  than  an  uncle. 
Larry  never  took  to  hunting,  so  he  was  a bit 
of  an  embarrassment  to  the  family.  We 
were  concerned  that  it  might  be  a genetic 
problem,  until  his  son  Tim  turned  out  to  be 
an  avid  hunter. 

To  his  credit,  Larry  knows  a lot  about 
guns  and  ballistics,  and  let’s 
just  say  his  reloads  are  most 
affordable,  so  we  still  con- 
sider him  part  of  the  family. 

I just  finish  the  cleaning 
when  Doreen  tells  me  my 
dad  had  just  called.  He  got  a 
1 0-pointer  at  7 : 1 5 and  wants 
me  to  pick  it  up.  Dad  hunts  at 
his  brother  Gene’s  farm,  10 
miles  away,  where  the  ter- 
rain isn’t  so  steep.  He  al- 
ways gives  me  his  deer,  and 
I see  that  he  gets  some  steaks 
and  a roast,  which  is  all  he 
and  Mom  want. 

I load  my  deer  in  the  back 
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of  the  truck  and  head  for  Gene’s.  Gene  and 
Dad  are  standing  by  Dad’s  buck,  which  is 
hanging  from  a tree  by  the  bam.  I back  the 
truck  under  Dad’s  deer  and  get  out  to  take 
a look.  After  we  admire  the  bucks  and 
recount  the  shooting,  we  lower  Dad’s  buck 
next  to  mine.  Dad’s  buck  is  bigger  around 
but  mine  is  longer.  Dad  figures  his  at  155 
pounds  and  mine  at  150.  I agree  with  the 
weights  but  inform  him  that  he  has  them 
reversed. 

On  our  way  back  for  some  of  Doreen’s 
homemade  vegetable  soup  and  to  see  if 
there  are  any  more  bucks  to  be  picked  up, 
we  stop  at  my  friend  Rich  Conley’s  house 
to  see  if  he  has  checked  in  yet.  Rich  hunts 
at  his  father’s  place,  three  miles  from 
where  I live. 

Quizzical  Look 

As  we  get  out  of  the  truck.  Rich  walks 
out  of  the  house  and  says,  “Bet  you  have  a 
10-pointer  in  there.”  Then,  in  response  to 
my  quizzical  look,  he  explains,  “I  just 
finished  talking  to  Doreen.” 

“What  did  you  get?”  I ask. 

“A  small  5-point  at  7:22,  and  my  dad  got 
a nice  one  around  seven.” 

After  admiring  our  deer.  Rich  shows  us 
his.  He  tells  us  he  watched  the  deer  for  15 
minutes  before  shooting.  He  had  just  got- 
ten a side  of  beef,  leaving  little  room  in  his 
freezer,  so  he  offers  me  his  deer,  providing 
I give  him  a couple  steaks.  I know  lots  of 
non-hunters  who  like  venison,  so  we  lower 
his  deer  into  my  truck  and  head  off. 


We  arrive  home  about  noon  and  find 
Charlie  and  Jason  on  the  front  porch,  tak- 
ing off  their  coats,  and  I see  Glenn  coming 
down  from  the  upper  stand.  Glenn  has  seen 
only  one  doe,  but  Charlie  and  Jason  had 
deer  around  them  several  times. 

Charlie  kept  a careful  eye  on  Jason  and 
said  he  did  pretty  well,  but  a big  deer 
working  its  way  up  the  mountain  passed 
with  15  yards  of  him  and  he  never  saw  it. 

Charlie  wasn’t  able  to  see  that  deer’s 
head  and  there  were  several  others  he 
didn’t  get  good  looks  at.  Jason  tells  us  a big 
red  fox  came  within  several  yards  of  him  at 
daybreak  and  scared  him. 

Doreen  always  makes  a big  pot  of  home- 
made soup  on  opening  day  and  it  brings  in 
the  hunters  even  if  they  don't  have  their 
bucks  yet.  After  eating.  Dad  and  1 head  to 
the  butcher  shop,  Glenn  goes  to  a crossing 
above  the  stands,  and  Charlie  and  Jason 
decide  to  hunt  on  the  power  line  nearby.  I 
tell  them  I’ll  be  back  around  2:30  and  that 
I’ll  be  glad  to  drive  the  hollows  for  them 
when  I return. 

There’s  already  a line  at  the  butcher 
shop  when  we  arrive.  One  person  is  cutting 
off  racks,  another  is  taking  the  orders,  and 
two  more  are  hanging  deer  from  hooks  on 
an  overhead  track  and  pushing  them  into 
the  skinning  room.  Our  deer  are  numbered 
in  the  50s,  and  I learn  later  that  more  than 
200  were  brought  here  on  opening  day. 

After  dropping  off  Dad  at  Gene’s,  I 
arrive  home  at  2:45.  Glenn  is  the  only  one 
waiting  for  me.  He  hasn’t  seen  any  more 
deer.  I suggest  a stand  on  the  power 
line  and  then,  after  retrieving  a heart 
and  some  liver  from  the  refrigerator,  I 
head  down  the  lane  to  my  neighbors. 

My  neighbors  don't  hunt,  but  they 
like  venison,  so  I make  sure  they  get 
some  every  year  — it’s  the  least  I can 
do  to  thank  them  for  letting  me  hunt  on 
their  property. 

Across  from  their  house  is  a strip  of 
woods  that  runs  along  a small  stream 
that  feeds  their  pond.  The  strip  is 

GLENN  ENDED  UP  taking  the  largest 
buck  of  his  career  that  Friday.  All  in  all, 
it  was  a good  season  for  us,  one  that 
will  provide  memories  and  stories  for 
years  to  come. 
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narrow  at  the  pond  and  widens  as  it  runs 
uphill  into  a large  woods  about  60  yards 
away.  Deer  often  lie  near  the  top  of  the 
strip.  Instead  of  going  around  the  sheep 
pasture  and  entering  the  woods  from  the 
pond,  I cut  across  the  field  and  enter  the 
strip  about  25  yards  above  the  pond. 

Today,  however,  the  deer  are  lower  in 
the  strip  than  usual  and  they  break  out 
across  the  field  and  angle  up  into  the 
woods.  All  I see  are  five  tails.  I’m  some- 
what upset  because  my  shortcut  may  have 
cost  Glenn  a shot. 

Glenn  is  right  where  he  should  be,  but 
nothing  crossed  the  line.  I tell  him  about 
the  deer  I jumped  and  we  decide  to  loop 
down  into  the  woods  and  try  to  drive  over 
to  where  Charlie  and  Jason  should  be  sit- 
ting. 

We  don’t  see  anything  on  the  drive,  but 
when  we  find  Charlie  and  Jason  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  power  line,  talking,  we 
know  something  has  happened.  Charlie 
asks,  “Did  you  see  him?” 

“See  who?”  I reply. 

“The  buck,”  Charlie  responds  some- 
what excitedly.  “About  two  minutes  ago, 
he  crossed  into  the  woods  rights  where  you 
came  out.” 

I smile  inwardly,  I was  driving,  not 
hunting,  and  with  all  the  noise  I was  mak- 
ing I’m  sure  the  buck  had  no  problem 
avoiding  me. 

“Why  didn’t  you  shoot?”  I ask. 

Charlie  explains  that  they  had  decided 
to  finish  the  day  here,  but  when  they  got 
cold  they  went  to  the  station  wagon  for 
extra  clothing.  On  their  return,  when  they 
crested  a rise,  they  saw  a deer  crossing  the 
line  about  25  yards  away.  Jason,  who  was 
behind  Charlie,  immediately  whispered 
“It’s  a buck,  it’s  a buck.” 

Charlie  couldn’t  see  antlers,  though, 
until  the  buck  reached  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  turned  to  look  at  them.  Before 
either  one  could  shoot,  the  deer  stepped 
into  the  woods.  Charlie  said  the  rack  was 
fair  size  but  dark  colored,  which  may  be 
why  he  didn’t  see  it  at  first.  Jason  wouldn’t 
shoot  without  his  father’s  confirmation. 

As  Glenn  and  I leave,  Charlie  and  Jason 
are  still  talking  about  the  buck.  Glenn 
heads  back  to  the  stand  and  I return  to  the 


house.  As  it  turned  out,  Charlie  returned  to 
that  crossing  Friday  afternoon  and  dropped 
the  biggest  deer  of  his  career. 

Sitting  on  the  hillside  by  my  front  porch, 
I look  down  across  the  orchard  and  the 
power  line  that  runs  along  it  below  the 
bam.  The  weather  has  been  mild  for  open- 
ing day,  and  although  a chill  is  beginning 
to  creep  in.  I’m  still  quite  comfortable. 

Old  Bear  is  snuggled  beside  me,  letting 
me  pet  his  graying  head.  Amos  the  young 
Lab  is  lying  close  by.  When  I look  at  him 
he  raises  his  head  and  his  eyes  search  mine 
as  his  tail  gently  thumps  the  ground.  Amos 
has  learned  to  accept  deer  season,  just  as 
Bear  did  years  earlier,  but  his  eyes  tell  me 
he’s  seen  enough  scoped  rifles  and  he 
yearns  for  the  shotguns  and  decoys. 

I look  at  my  watch,  five  minutes  until 
quitting  time.  The  hunters  will  stay  till  the 
final  minute,  and  I wouldn’t  expect  any- 
thing less.  The  kitchen  windows  are  illu- 
minated in  the  darkening  twilight,  and  I see 
Doreen  making  supper  and  Erin  and  Danny 
setting  the  table. 

At  Peace 

My  gaze  drifts  down  to  under  the  back 
porch  where  cords  of  firewood  are  stacked. 
The  family  is  healthy,  the  wood  is  in  for  the 
winter,  and  the  venison  is  at  the  butcher 
shop.  I am  more  at  peace  with  the  world 
than  I’ve  been  at  any  time  the  whole  year. 

Erin  comes  to  the  front  door  and  says, 
“Dad,  Mom  wants  to  know  if  you’re  com- 
ing in  for  supper?” 

“I’ll  be  in  soon,  honey,”  I reply,  smiling 
at  how  Erin  asked  the  question  with  the 
same  subtle  sarcasm  so  reflective  of  her 
mother.  The  smile  quickly  fades  though 
because  I really  don’t  want  to  go  in.  I want 
this  feeling  to  last  forever.  I know  that  as 
soon  as  I go  indoors  the  magic  will  begin  to 
fade. 

Tomorrow  I’ll  be  back  in  the  office  with 
the  phones,  the  computers  and  the  fax 
machine,  and  it  will  be  a whole  year  before 
I have  a chance  to  feel  this  way  again. 

I’ll  be  going  indoors  soon,  but  a small 
part  of  me  will  remain  out  here  with  the 
dogs  and  the  woods  and  the  deer.  That  part 
of  me  won’t  be  going  in  tonight;  that  part 
of  me  never  will. 
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Pennsylvania's  Canada 

'•  Giant  success  or  giant  dilemma? 


By  John  P.  Dunn 

PGC  Waterfowl  Biologist 


Resident  flocks 
if  Canada  geese 
ire  on  the  rise , 
while  their 
wigratory 
wlatives  face  a 
precipitous 
iecline. 


A FLOCK  OF  CANADA  GEESE  winging  southward  in 
the  familiar  “V”  formation  has  long  been  a sign  of 
autumn’s  arrival.  Leaving  their  breeding  grounds  on  the  vast 
sub-arctic  tundra  of  Canada,  many  geese  migrate  up  to 
several  thousand  miles  to  their  wintering  grounds.  What 
many  people  may  not  realize  is  that  an  increasing  number  of 
these  flocks  did  not  originate  in  northern  Canada,  but  right 
here  in  Pennsylvania. 

Technically,  scientists  recognize  1 1 distinct  subspecies  of 
Canada  geese  (Branta  canadensis)  in  North  America.  Each 
of  these  has  the  familiar  black  head  and  white  cheek  patch, 
but  they  vary  greatly  in  body  size.  Some  subspecies,  such  as 
the  cackling  goose  ( B.c . minima)  may  weigh  only  two  or  three 
pounds,  while  the  giant  Canada  goose  (B.c.  maxima)  may 
approach  20. 

Each  subspecies  has  distinct  and  separate  breeding  grounds. 
This  geographic  isolation  on  the  breeding  grounds  has  led  to 
the  evolution  of  the  different  subspecies,  as  each  has  adapted 
to  different  environmental  influences.  Thus  it  is  these  differ- 
ences in  body. characteristics  and  breeding  areas  that  are  used 
to  separate  the  subspecies. 

Three  distinct  subspecies  occur  in  Pennsylvania.  Two  are 
migrants  that  breed  in  Canada:  the  third  breeds  here. 

Southern  James  Bay  Population 

One  ot  our  migrant  subspecies  is  tne  Southern  James  Bay 
population,  (B.c.  interior).  It  nests  in  Canada,  on  Akismiski 
Island  and  along  the  southeast  shore  of  James  Bay.  These  are 
medium  size  geese.  Adult  males  average  nine  pounds,  fe- 
males 7.5.  They  migrate  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi 
flyways,  and  pass  through  at  least  nine  states  and  one 
Canadian  province. 

Their  migration  is  primarily  west  of  the  Appalachians, 
extending  through  southern  Ontario  into  eastern  Michigan 
and  Ohio  and  through  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  They 
winter  primarily  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  of  Alabama 
and  Tennessee.  Some  winter  in  the  Piedmont  region  of 
western  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

Crawford  County,  particularly  Pymatuning,  is  an  impor- 
tant stopover  area  for  this  population,  and  some  winter  here. 
Goose  numbers  in  Crawford  County  swell  to  22,000  or  more 
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by  mid-December,  and  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  goose  harvest  at  Pymatuning  is 
composed  of  geese  from  the  Southern 
James  Bay  population. 

Atlantic  Population 

Pennsylvania’s  other  migrant  goose 
population  is  the  Atlantic  subspecies  of 
Canada  geese,  B.c.  canadensis.  Number- 
ing between  500,000  and  700,000,  this  is 
the  largest  population  in  the  Atlantic  Fly- 
way. These  geese  breed  in  the  sub-arctic 
and  boreal  forests  of  northern  Quebec, 
eastward  into  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land. The  highest  nesting  densities  occur 
on  the  Ungava  peninsula  of  Quebec. 

This  population  also  migrates  along 
two  corridors.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
extends  from  the  east  shore  of  Hudson  Bay 
south  across  Ontario  and  western  Quebec 
through  central  New  York  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Delmarva  Peninsula 
and  eastern  North  Carolina.  The  other  ex- 
tends from  Labrador  and  Newfoundland 
through  the  Maritime  provinces  and  New 
England  states  to  coastal  areas  as  far  south 
as  North  Carolina. 

The  Delmarva  Peninsula  has  been  the 
main  wintering  area  for  these  birds,  but 
other  major  concentration  areas  occur  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Resident  Population 

The  third  population  of  geese  inhabit- 
ing Pennsylvania  is  our  resident  birds. 
These  geese  are  largely  non-migratory; 
they  nest  and  winter  here.  The  growth  of 
this  population  has  been  phenomenal . Prior 
to  1935  no  Canada  geese  nested  anywhere 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  today  they  are  found 
in  every  county,  with  a statewide  popula- 
tion estimated  at  80,000  to  90,000. 

Our  resident  geese  are  the  subspecies 
B.c.  maxima , the  giant  Canada  goose.  As 
its  name  implies,  this  is  the  largest  subspe- 
cies in  North  America.  Giant  Canadas 
were  native  to  the  tall  grass  prairies  of  the 
upper  Midwest.  During  the  late  1800s, 
these  geese  nested  throughout  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Missouri,  the  eastern  Dakotas 
and  southern  portions  of  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, and  Michigan. 


Likely  because  it  lived  farther  south 
than  other  races,  it  was  largely  non-migra- 
tory  or  migrated  only  a few  hundred  miles 
between  breeding  and  wintering  areas.  Its 
large  size  may  have  enabled  it  to  withstand 
colder  temperatures  as  it  winters  farther 
north  than  other  subspecies. 

For  much  of  this  century,  giant  Canadas 
were  thought  to  be  extinct.  In  1962,  how- 
ever, Harold  Hansen,  a biologist  with  the 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  discov- 
ered a population  in  Minnesota.  After  com- 
paring measurements  of  these  birds  with 
other  goose  populations,  Hansen  found 
more  than  50,000  giants  in  the  wild  and 
more  than  7,000  in  captivity. 

Many  of  the  latter  were  thought  to  have 
descended  from  captive  decoy  flocks  used 
for  hunting  until  the  1930s.  The  subspe- 
cies, it  turned  out,  had  also  been  used  by 
game  breeders.  The  giants  were  ideal  for 
establishing  local  breeding  flocks  because 
they  were  easy  to  raise  and  were  non- 
migratory.  They  also  had  high  reproduc- 
tive rates  and  could  coexist  with  man,  even 
in  areas  of  high  human  populations. 

During  the  1960s  and  ’70s  many  central 
and  northeastern  states  began  to  use  this 
subspecies  to  reestablish  their  own  resi- 
dent flocks.  In  Pennsylvania,  these  efforts 
began  in  1936  when  30  pinioned  geese 
were  released  at  Pymatuning.  Over  the 
ensuing  years,  more  birds  were  acquired, 
many  from  game  breeders.  These  and  the 
young  produced  through  natural  reproduc- 
tion caused  goose  numbers  to  grow. 

Today,  the  resident  population  in  the 
Pymatuning/Crawford  County  area  num- 
bers around  8,500.  The  habitat  created  and 
managed  for  geese  at  Pymatuning  not  only 
allows  the  local  goose  population  to  thrive, 
but  also  entices  thousands  of  migrant  geese 
to  stop  and  concentrate  on  the  area. 

Another  goose  management  success 
story  occurred  at  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  on  the  Lancaster/Leba- 
non County  line.  In  1966, 1 5 mated  pairs  of 
Canada  geese  obtained  from  Pymatuning 
were  released  at  Middle  Creek.  In  follow- 
ing years,  birds  purchased  from  propaga- 
tors and  nuisance  geese  from  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  were  also  released  at  Middle 
Creek.  As  a result,  the  population  increased 
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from  66  birds  in  1968  to  more  than  4,000 
by  1978.  The  area  has  become  a major 
attraction  for  migrants  as  well,  and  now 
supports  an  average  annual  harvest  of  about 
1,100  geese. 

Although  most  goose  reintroduction 
projects  took  place  in  rural  areas,  the  birds 
soon  spread  to  new  areas  where  food  was 
abundant,  nesting  conditions  ideal,  and 
predators  were  few.  This  new  habitat  was 
called  suburbia.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  in  some  instances  suburbia  came  to 
the  geese  as  the  rural  areas  where  the  geese 
had  been  established  were  subsequently 
developed. 

Regardless,  the  large  manicured  lawns, 
scattered  ponds  and  reservoirs,  outlying 
agricultural  fields,  and  large  areas  where 
hunting  wasn’t  allowed  or  practical,  made 
for  ideal  goose  habitat.  The  birds  also 
quickly  learned  about  the  com,  bread  and 
other  handouts  people  were  quick  to  offer. 

Given  such  ideal  conditions,  goose  num- 
bers mushroomed  during  the  1970s  and 
’80s,  and  people  were  glad  to  see  this 
symbol  of  wilderness  in  their  backyards. 
But  the  love  affair  was  short  lived.  Geese 
foraging  on  lawns,  golf  courses  and  public 
parks  deposited  large  amounts  of  unsightly 
goose  droppings. 

A flock  of  50  geese  can  deposit  more 
than  3.5  tons  of  manure  in  one  year.  Com- 
pounding the  problem  is  that  when  these 
droppings  are  deposited  around  and  in 
ponds  and  reservoirs,  they  cause  algae 
blooms  that  can  degrade  water  quality. 

Complaints  quickly  began  to  increase; 
park  officials,  water  companies,  country 
club  managers  and  homeowners  demanded 
that  something  be  done  about  these  nui- 
sance geese. 

Because  Canada  geese  are  protected 
under  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act,  management  ultimately  lies  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service.  Lethal  con- 
trol methods  are  not  normally  approved  by 
the  Service,  except  when  public  health  or 
safety  is  threatened  (drinking  water  con- 

WILDLIFE  TECHNICIAN  Chuck  Thoma 
releases  a Canada  at  Middle  Creek.  Geese 
are  being  collared  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
Flyway  in  order  to  study  their  migration 
patterns. 


tamination,  geese  on  airport  runways). 
Sport  hunting  has  always  been  the  most 
efficient  and  cost  effective  way  to  control 
goose  numbers.  However,  given  that  hunt- 
ing is  not  an  option  in  most  suburban  areas, 
it  quickly  became  evident  that  other  man- 
agement techniques  were  needed. 

Firecrackers,  propane  exploders,  scare- 
crows and  other  scare  tactics  used  to  frighten 
migrant  geese  from  agricultural  areas  don’t 
readily  work  on  the  suburban  geese  be- 
cause they’re  so  accustomed  to  human 
noises.  Leaving  pond  borders  unmowed, 
planting  shrubbery  to  interfere  with  flight 
and  landing  areas,  and  prohibitions  against 
feeding  have  been  shown  to  work,  but 
these  measures  are  costly  and  difficult  to 
implement  on  large  areas. 

In  the  mid-’70s,  the  Game  Commission 
began  a trap-and-transfer  program  to  con- 
trol nuisance  geese.  Since  then,  more  than 
32,000  geese  have  been  captured  and  relo- 
cated. Some  of  these  birds  were  released 
within  Pennsylvania,  to  start  or  bolster 
resident  populations,  but  most  were  sent  to 
southern  states.  Pennsylvania  geese  have 
been  used  to  establish  flocks  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  problems  con- 
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tinue  to  increase.  In  the  past  three  years  an 
average  of  4,000  birds  — the  largest  num- 
ber since  the  program  began  — have  been 
relocated.  Remaining  geese,  however,  are 
quick  to  repopulate  vacant  habitats,  and 
it’s  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find 
places  to  send  trapped  geese.  Essentially 
all  suitable  habitat  in  Pennsylvania  is  oc- 
cupied, so  moving  geese  here  would  be 
simply  transferring  the  problem  to  some- 
body else’ s yard  or  farm.  Also,  fewer  states 
want  geese,  while  an  increasing  number 
are  trying  to  export  them. 

To  help  states  address  nuisance  goose 
problems,  USFWS  now  allows  special 
hunting  seasons  to  be  held.  These  are  sea- 
sons conducted  before  and  after  the  tradi- 
tional season  framework;  they  are  designed 
specifically  to  reduce  flocks  where  nui- 
sance situations  occur. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  first  such  season 
was  held  last  September  in  the  southeast- 
ern counties  of  Bucks,  Lehigh  and  Mont- 
gomery, and  in  the  northwestern  counties 
of  Butler,  Crawford,  Erie  and  Mercer.  A 
late  Canada  goose  season  will  be  held 
along  portions  of  the  Juniata  and 
Susquehanna  rivers  north  of  Harrisburg 
from  January  20  to  February  5. 

These  special  seasons  are  directed  at 
resident,  not  migrant,  Canada  geese. 
They’re  scheduled  when  few  migrants  are 


present.  Our  research  has  shown  that  the 
first  migrants  do  not  arrive  until  around  the 
first  of  October,  thus  prior  to  this  only 
resident  geese  are  available  for  harvest. 

Late  seasons  are  scheduled  in  areas 
where  migrants  have  already  passed 
through.  The  Susquehanna  River  below 
Harrisburg,  for  instance,  was  excluded  from 
the  late  hunt  area  because  migrant  geese 
are  present  in  this  area  in  late  January  and 
February. 

In  our  early  season,  the  harvest  can  be 
comprised  of  no  more  than  10  percent 
migrant  geese.  Late  season  harvests  can  be 
comprised  of  no  more  than  20  percent 
migrants.  These  experimental  seasons  will 
be  evaluated  after  three  years  to  see  if  they 
meet  all  USFWS  criteria. 

It  will  take  a variety  of  methods  to 
effectively  manage  Pennsylvania’ s increas- 
ing geese  population.  Sport  hunting  is  the 
best  option,  but  in  suburban  and  urban 
areas,  such  as  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
some  new  strategies  need  to  be  explored. 

While  resident  goose  populations  here 
and  in  other  states  are  at  all-time  highs, 
many  migrant  populations  are  declining. 
Every  January,  geese  are  counted  through- 
out the  Atlantic  Flyway.  These  midwinter 
surveys  indicate  that  Canada  geese  in  the 
fly  way  have  declined  from  a high  of 900,000 
in  the  mid- 1 980s  to  the  655,000  counted  in 


REGULATIONS  DESIGNED  to  protect  migrating  Canada  geese  will  surely  lead  to  an 
increase  in  geese  that  are  already  causing  nuisance  problems  and  crop  damage.  Special 
early  and  late  seasons  are  designed  to  thin  only  the  resident  flocks. 
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IN  MARKED  CONTRAST  to  resident  geese 
populations,  numbers  of  migratory  Canadas 
in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  have  been  declining 
since  the  mid-1 980s. 

1992  — the  lowest  count  in  the  past  23 
years.  This  decline  is  occurring  despite  the 
dramatic  increases  in  resident  goose  popu- 
lations, which  just  further  demonstrates  a 
precipitous  decline  in  migrants. 

What’s  causing  this  decline?  Geese  that 
nest  in  sub-arctic  regions  of  Canada  must 
contend  with  more  extreme  and  variable 
weather  conditions.  Breeding  seasons  are 
short,  and  late  spring  storms  can  seriously 
inhibit  productivity. 

In  recent  years,  the  weather  in  Que- 
bec — where  the  Atlantic  population 
nests  — has  been  poor.  The  1992  nesting 
season,  for  example,  was  delayed  due  to 
late  spring  snowstorms,  so  few  geese  were 
produced. 

According  to  age  ratios  in  the  fall  goose 
harvest,  production  in  this  region  has  been 
poor  since  1985.  In  1991  there  were  only 
0.4  young  per  adult  in  the  fall  harvest.  This 
is  the  lowest  reproduction  rate  recorded  in 
the  past  15  years. 

Beginning  in  the  1980s,  Pennsylvania 
and  other  Atlantic  Flyway  states  began 
examining  Canada  goose  survival  rates. 
Birds  were  marked  with  individually  coded 
neck  bands,  and  observations  were  made 
throughout  the  flyway.  Results  indicate 
current  survival  rates  of  migrant  geese  are 
around  70  percent,  which  is  10  to  15  per- 
cent lower  than  during  the  early  1980s, 
when  migrant  Canada  goose  numbers  were 
increasing. 

Atlantic  population  geese  do  not  usu- 
ally breed  until  three  years  of  age,  and  the 
most  productive  breeders  are  the  4-  and  5- 
year-olds.  Poor  survival  of  adult  Canada 
geese  may  prevent  birds  from  reaching 
these  older  age  classes  needed  for  good 
recruitment.  Poor  survival  and  poor  pro- 
duction are  interacting  to  cause  a decline  in 
this  migrant  population. 

Hunting  is  the  major  cause  of  mortality 
in  Canada  goose  populations,  accounting 
for  85  to  90  percent.  Therefore,  changes  in 
hunting  regulations  can  have  important 
effects  upon  survival.  To  reverse  this  de- 
cline, the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council  and 
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USFWS  mandated  a reduction  in  goose 
harvest  of  60  percent  for  at  least  three  years 
(1992-94).  This  reduction  will  be  brought 
about  by  delayed  opening  dates,  shorter 
season  lengths,  and  lower  daily  bag  limits. 

Restrictions  aimed  at  protecting  mi- 
grants will  certainly  lead  to  increases  in 
resident  geese  already  causing  nuisance 
and  crop  damage  problems.  USFWS  uses 
the  status  of  migrant  goose  populations, 
not  residents,  to  set  regular  goose  seasons. 

But  in  states  such  as  Pennsylvania,  where 
40  percent  of  our  total  harvest  is  derived 
from  resident  geese,  they  are  a very  impor- 
tant component.  Hunters  will  have  to  ad- 
just to  these  changes  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  increasing  opportunities  to  harvest  a 
homegrown  Canada  goose. 

Canada  goose  management  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  complex  as  biologists  try 
to  juggle  strategies  for  protecting  migrants 
and  increase  the  harvest  of  residents. 

Pennsylvania  geese  provide  different 
opportunities  for  different  people.  These 
birds  are  despised  by  some  and  loved  by 
others.  Hunters  and  bird  watchers  are 
thrilled  by  the  sight  of  geese  overhead,  yet 
to  many  others  geese  have  become  pests. 

The  challenge  is  to  ensure  that  we  have 
Canada  geese  for  future  generations  to 
enjoy  — both  Pennsylvania  nesting  geese 
and  those  that  maintain  the  migratory  tra- 
dition from  the  far  north. 
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Counting  On  Christmas 

Each  December , birders  across  the  country 
participate  in  the  Audubon  Society's  Annual 
Christmas  Bird  Count. 

By  Greg  Grove 


FOUR-THIRTY  in  the  morning,  December  16,  1990.  It  was 
going  to  be  long  day,  but  one  I had  been  anticipating  for 
weeks.  On  four  of  the  previous  six  days,  I had  also  been  up  by 
4:30.  On  those  mornings,  however,  I was  at  a Mifflin  County 
hunting  camp  seeking  venison  for  the  freezer. 

On  this  particular  morning,  I was  back  in  my  Huntingdon 
County  home.  And  as  I went  out  the  door,  I reached  not  for  my 
deer  rifle,  but  for  my  binoculars.  I was  about  to  begin  a day  of 
counting  birds  rather  than  deer.  I was  participating  in  the  annual 
Audubon  Society  Christmas  Bird  Count. 

Every  winter  since  1900,  birders  (birdwatchers)  have  spent  a 
day,  just  before  or  after  Christmas,  counting  every  bird  they  can 
find  in  a particular  well-defined  area.  Some  do  this  by  driving 
slowly  along  roads,  watching  for  and  counting  birds  as  they  go, 
frequently  stopping  when  necessary. 

Many  counters  also  hike  into  areas  inaccessible  to  motor 
vehicles.  In  some  areas  boats,  canoes,  bicycles,  ATVs,  golf 
carts,  skies  and  snowmobiles  may  be  used.  In  one  instance  — 
presumably  unplanned  — one  mile  was  covered  via  tow  truck. 
Many  individuals  simply  count  birds  at  their  feeders.  Further- 
more, the  counting  is  not  confined  to  daylight  hours;  some 
birders  rise  before  dawn  to  do  some  “owling.” 

Finding  owls  was  why  I arose  so  early,  although  I would  have 
preferred  some  extra  sleep  after  chasing  deer  most  of  the  week. 
Unlike  most  birds  I would  count  this  day,  owls  aren’t  active  after 
sunrise.  The  best  way  to  find  them  is  to  go  out  before  sunup  and 
listen  for  their  calls. 

Many  birders  broadcast  tape  recordings  of  owl  calls  or  try  to 
mimic  owl  calls.  I opt  for  the  latter  method,  but  my  attempts  can 
probably  best  be  described  as  pathetic  (from  the  owl’s  point  of 
view)  or  simply  amusing  (if  another  human  were  to  hear  me 
making  the  strange  noises). 

In  any  case,  my  early  rising  was  fruitless.  With  the  wind 
blowing  at  better  than  20  mph,  I could  hear  nothing  but  branches 
and  limbs  swishing  and  swaying  and  occasionally  cracking  and 
crashing  to  the  ground.  After  a half-hour  of  straining  my  ears,  I 
went  home  and  slept  until  daylight.  Fortunately,  thanks  to  some 
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fellow  counters  who  were  more  persistent 
and/or  talented  owlers  than  I,  we  were  able 
to  list  great  homed,  screech  and  barred 
owls  for  our  count  circle. 

The  annual  Audubon  Society  Christ- 
mas Bird  Count  began  in  1 900.  It  remained 
modest  for  many  years  but  has  since  in- 
creased to  the  point  where,  in  1989, 42,000 
birders  participated  in  more  than  1,500 
local  counts.  The  coverage  area  tradition- 
ally included  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  counts  have  recently  been  initiated 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  some  Carib- 
bean islands. 

Reflecting  Trends 

The  goal  is  to  census  every  single  bird 
in  each  count  area,  a zone  15  miles  in 
diameter  (about  175  square  miles).  When- 
ever possible,  the  same  areas  are  censused 
from  year  to  year,  so  the  information  will 
more  accurately  reflect  populations  trends 
of  the  bird  species. 

In  1989  (the  last  year  for  which  full 
information  is  available  as  I write  this),  60 
counts  were  conducted  in  Pennsylvania, 
accounting  for  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
state’s  total  area.  That  year  1,544  counters 
traveled  more  than  22,000  miles  by  car  and 
on  foot.  Another  500  individuals  counted 
birds  at  their  feeders. 

The  more  highly  populated  areas  re- 


ceive greater  coverage;  90  counters  par- 
ticipated in  the  Pittsburgh  count.  But  counts 
are  also  conducted  in  remote  areas.  The 
1989  Pleasantville  (Venango  County)  and 
Thompson  (Susquehanna  County)  areas 
were  each  covered  by  only  four  birders. 

Statewide,  150  species  of  birds  were 
found  during  the  1 989  Pennsylvania  count, 
with  an  average  of  63  per  survey  area. 
Southern  Lancaster  County  recorded  the 
most  species,  95. 

As  any  hunter  will  certainly  under- 
stand, the  weather  during  these  censuses 
can  be  brutal.  On  December  19,  1989,  for 
example,  observers  in  Riding  Mt.  National 
Park,  Manitoba,  conducted  their  count, 
including  17  party  miles  on  foot,  in  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  minus  49.  Despite  those 
conditions,  16  intrepid  observers  found 
1,759  birds  of  29  different  species. 

Actually,  counts  can  be  higher  during 
extremely  cold  weather,  most  likely  be- 
cause the  birds  — and  most  other  ani- 
mals — need  to  eat  more  and  are,  there- 
fore, more  active  and  visible  to  birders. 

Counters  seldom  have  to  deal  with  sub- 
zero temperatures  in  Pennsylvania,  but  ice 
and  snow  are  always  a possibility.  In  1989, 
the  first  year  I participated,  the  thermom- 
eter was  hovering  around  zero  when  I 
started  my  day’s  travels. 

In  1990,  however,  once  the  predawn 
wind  settled,  the  weather  became 
quite  reasonable.  After  my  unsuc- 
cessful owling  venture  and  retreat 
back  home  to  await  sunrise,  I gath- 
ered my  binoculars,  some  snacks 
and  went  back  out  for  a morning  of 
bird-finding. 

The  first  hour  I covered  the  busi- 
est road  in  my  territory  before  sig- 
nificant traffic  developed.  The  first 
birds  I saw  were  not  terribly  excit- 
ing — about  50  pigeons  around  a 
bam  roof. 

Just  across  the  road,  however,  70 
mourning  doves  and  one  starling  were 
perched  on  electric  lines,  waiting  for 

DESPITE  THEIR  SIZE,  chickadees  a re 
quite  bold.  They  are  usually  the 
quickest  to  sound  an  alarm  it 
predators  appear,  hence  they  tend  to 
be  the  leaders  of  mixed  feeding  flocks. 
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the  sun  to  warm  them  up.  Nearby  was  a 
kestrel  (formerly  called  a sparrow  hawk, 
but  actually  a falcon)  looking,  per- 
haps, for  a mouse  for  breakfast. 

Another  half-mile  down  the 


road  is  McAlevy’s  Fort,  the  only 
town  in  my  coverage  area.  By  no 
means  an  urban  center,  I nonethe- 
less wanted  to  pass  through  town 
before  traffic  got  rolling. 

I stopped  in  the  fire  hall  parking  lot 
adjacent  to  Stone  Creek,  which  was  not 
frozen  over.  (Open  water  is  a good  place  to 
find  birds  in  winter. ) From  the  lot  I saw  two 
mockingbirds,  a kingfisher  — which  flew 
noisily  away  upon  my  emergence  from  the 
car  — a song  sparrow  and  a few  house 
sparrows. 

Beyond  town,  the  road  again  parallels 
Stone  Creek  as  it  winds  through  some  large 
pastures.  Strung  out  along  the  creek  in  the 
pastures  were  more  than  100  mallards  and 
two  black  ducks.  The  previous  year,  with 
virtually  all  water,  including  the  creeks, 
frozen  over,  I didn’t  find  a single  duck  in 
my  portion  of  the  count  circle. 

For  the  next  two  hours,  driving  slowly, 
I found  two  crows,  a red-tailed  hawk,  a few 
birds  at  feeders,  and  juncos  scratching  in 
the  roadside  gravel.  Twice  I came  upon 
larger  groups  of  birds  comprised  of  several 
species  — what  birders  refer  to  as  a mixed 
feeding  flock. 

One  flock  was  on  a comer  where  a tree- 
lined  road  bent  90  degrees  around  a pas- 
ture. Included  were  chickadees,  titmice,  a 
downy  and  a red-bellied  woodpecker,  many 
juncos  and  two  white-breasted  nuthatches. 
Although  each  of  those  species  specializes 
to  some  extent  in  what  it  eats  and  how  it 
searches  for  food,  they  are  frequently  found 
together,  possibly  because  there’s  safety  in 
numbers,  more  eyes  to  watch  for  danger 
from  predators. 

Some  ornithologists  believe  that  the 
tiny  chickadees  may,  in  a sense,  be  the 
leaders  of  such  flocks.  Despite  their  small 
size,  chickadees  are  usually  the  boldest 


and  the  quickest  to  sound  an  alarm  should 
a cat  or  hawk  appear. 

Later  in  the  morning  I made  my  way 
down  along  East  Branch  Creek,  a tributary 
of  Stone  Creek.  Glancing  into  my  rearview 
mirror,  I was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  some 
bluebirds,  their  blue  even  more  brilliant  in 
the  bleak  winter  landscape  than  during 
spring  when  there  are  so  many  other  com- 
peting colors. 

At  one  point,  I saw  a circling  rough- 
legged hawk.  Somewhat  larger  than  the 
familiar  red-tailed  hawk,  roughlegs  come 
this  far  south  only  when  prey  is  scarce 
farther  north.  When  they  are  present, 
though,  they're  conspicuous  because  of 
their  affinity  for  open  country  and  their 
kestrel-like  habit  of  hovering  in  midair 
while  searching  fields  for  prey. 

Farther  down  the  road  I came  upon  one 
of  the  day’s  highlights,  75  cedar  w'axwings 
perched  in  two  large  bare  trees.  Sleek, 


ALONG  WITH  CENSUSERS  who  take  to  the 
fields  and  woodlots  to  scour  their  count 
circle,  some  of  the  Christmas  Count  is 
performed  by  people  who  record  what  they 
see  at  backyard  feeders. 
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beautiful  birds,  with  every  feather  in  place, 
cedar  waxwings  look  somewhat  like  fe- 
male cardinals. 

But  even  more  than  the  cardinal, 
waxwings  epitomize  grace  and  style.  Nev- 
ertheless, like  the  scruffiest  starling, 
waxwings  must  constantly  seek  food  to 
provide  the  calories  to  get  through  these 
still  early  days  of  the  long  winter.  Waxwings 
are  primarily  berry  eaters,  and  they  band 
together  in  winter  and  search  for  leftovers 
from  the  previous  season. 

A Great  Blue 

After  leaving  the  waxwings  I pulled 
over  to  let  a car  pass,  and  in  doing  so  I 
startled  a great  blue  heron.  It  was  quickly 
up  and  away  on  strong,  deliberate  wing 
beats. 

By  this  time  I was  ready  to  return  home 
for  lunch  and  to  check  the  birds  at  my 
backyard  feeder.  There  I found  the  usual 
customers  — chickadees,  house  finches, 
titmice,  a downy  woodpecker  — plus  a 
few  less  common  species,  an  evening  gros- 


“We Need  Wildlife"  is  a message  more 
people  need  to  realize  and  appreciate  if 
the  future  of  our  wildlife  resources  is  to 
be  ensured.  To  help  promote  that 
theme,  the  Game  Commission  has  pro- 
duced a new  patch  featuring  a cardinal 
resting  on  a dogwood  sprig.  The  3-inch 
full  color  patch  costs  $3  each,  deliv- 
ered, and  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


beak,  Carolina  wren,  pine  siskin  and  a red- 
bellied  woodpecker. 

The  information  gathered  on  Christmas 
Bird  Counts  has  great  scientific  value,  and 
anyone  interested  in  the  outdoors  will  find 
it  interesting.  For  example,  the  most  birds 
found  on  a single  Pennsylvania  count  in 
1989  was  75,486  from  the  Lancaster  count 
(different  from  southern  Lancaster).  Of 
those,  20,000  were  starlings  and  40,000 
were  grackles. 

Lancaster  County  is  usually  at  or  near 
the  top  of  the  Pennsylvania  counts  because 
of  its  relatively  mild  weather  and  proxim- 
ity to  the  usually  open  water  of  the  lower 
Susquehanna  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  Thomp- 
son count  recorded  27  species  and  773 
individual  birds. 

A sampling  of  the  species  from  the 
Emporium  count  included  three  hawks, 
pheasant,  grouse,  turkey,  mourning  dove, 
great  homed  owl,  four  woodpecker  spe- 
cies, crow,  raven,  blue  jay,  chickadee, 
titmouse,  two  nuthatches,  two  wrens,  robin, 
mockingbird,  cardinal,  five  sparrows,  sev- 
eral winter  finches  and  two  European  im- 
ports — starling  and  rock  dove  (pigeon). 

The  95  species  from  the  southern 
Lancaster  County  count  included  great 
blue  heron,  Canada  geese,  15  duck  and 
merganser  species,  turkey  and  black  vul- 
tures, bald  eagle,  six  hawks,  three  gulls,  six 
owls,  kingfisher,  homed  lark,  several  spe- 
cies of  blackbirds,  and  all  the  species  also 
seen  at  Emporium. 

Eleven  species  were  seen  on  every  one 
of  Pennsylvania’s  60  counts:  mourning 
dove,  downy  and  hairy  woodpeckers,  blue 
jay,  crow,  titmouse,  white-breasted 
nuthatch,  starling,  tree  sparrow,  j unco,  and 
house  (English)  sparrow.  Pigeons  and 
black-capped  chickadees  were  on  all  but 
one  count. 

Three  of  these  13  common  species  are 
not  native  to  our  state  (or  continent,  for  that 
matter):  house  sparrow,  starling  and  pi- 
geon. 

Most  of  the  plot  section  1 was  covering 
is  private  land  and  some  of  it  was  posted. 
After  lunch,  at  a few  stops  not  posted,  I 
hiked  into  woodlots  or  fields  to  look  for 
birds  not  visible  from  the  road.  I had  hoped 
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to  find  some  turkeys  or  grouse  in  the 
wooded  areas,  but  on  this  day  I had  no  luck. 

I drove  up  Stone  Mountain,  to  the  outer 
edge  of  our  count  circle,  but  still  no  game 
birds.  My  fellow  Huntingdon  County 
counters,  while  also  striking  out  on  tur- 
keys, did  find  three  ring-necked  pheasants 
(presumably  left  over  from  fall  stocking) 
and  13  ruffed  grouse. 

Statewide,  most  counts  do  include  one 
or  more  game  birds.  Turkeys  were  found 
on  33  of  60  counts;  pheasants  on  47 ; grouse 
on  41;  bobwhite  quail  on  six;  and  wood- 
cock on  four.  Counts  of  game  birds  can  be 
somewhat  misleading.  Turkeys  and  grouse 
are  likely  to  be  present  in  more  areas  than 
the  figures  suggest  because  the  birds  are 
not  likely  to  be  seen  by  observers  in  cars  or 
by  anybody  taking  a few  short  hikes  into 
the  woods. 

Turkeys  and  grouse  are  no  more  coop- 
erative for  birders  than  they  are  for  hunters. 
Pheasants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  relatively 
conspicuous  because  they  spend  much  time 
in  open  fields. 

By  four  o’clock  I was  ready  to  quit.  I had 
driven  all  the  roads  and  walked  enough  to 
be  a bit  tired  and  very  hungry.  After  supper 
I totaled  the  numbers.  For  the  day  I had 
seen  939  individual  birds  of  34  species. 
This  included  1 36  house  finches,  1 1 5 crows, 
and  more  than  100  mallards,  pigeons  and 
mourning  doves. 

Other  fairly  numerous  birds  were 
evening  grosbeaks  (all  at  feeders),  juncos 
(what  some  call  “snowbirds”),  waxwings 
and  goldfinches.  At  the  low  end  of  the 
scale,  I saw  two  ruby-crowned  kinglets  and 
one  song  sparrow,  kingfisher  and  Carolina 
wren. 

The  Huntingdon  circle  as  a whole  ac- 
counted for  5,283  birds  of  57  species,  the 
most  abundant  being,  unfortunately,  1,602 
starlings. 

Nationwide,  during  the  1989  count, 
118,771,985  (give  or  take  a couple)  indi- 
vidual birds  were  counted,  representing 
594  species.  Of  these,  more  than  70  million 
were  found  on  just  one  count.  In  Pine 
Praire,  LA,  observers  estimated  flocks  of 
20  million  starlings  and  53  million  red- 
winged blackbirds.  The  most  species  from 
one  count  was  in  Freeport,  Texas,  with  226 


species.  Three  California  count  circles  also 
topped  200  species. 

On  the  other  extreme,  in  Tok,  AK,  five 
observers  managed  to  find  135  individuals 
of  just  11  species  (spruce  grouse,  willow 
ptarmigan,  great  homed  owl,  downy  and 
hairy  woodpeckers,  blue  jay,  magpie,  raven, 
black-capped  chickadee,  boreal  chickadee 
and  redpoll).  Then  there  was  the  Prudhoe 
Bay,  AK,  count,  where  three  observers 
braved  minus  25-degree  weather  to  find,  in 
an  hour  of  polar  twilight,  a grand  total  of  14 
ravens,  and  nothing  else. 

No  one  presumes  that  every  bird  in  a 
given  count  circle  is  actually  found  and 
recorded  (except  maybe  those  lonely  ravens 
at  Prudhoe  Bay).  In  many  cases,  fewer  than 
10  people  attempt  to  cover  a rather  large 
chunk  of  real  estate,  and  often  much  of  the 
area  is  inaccessible  or  there  j ust  isn’  t enough 
time. 

Good  Indicator 

Nevertheless,  by  repeating  counts  in  the 
same  areas  year  after  year,  it’s  possible  to 
monitor  wintering  bird  populations  on  a 
large,  generalized  scale.  These  counts  give 
good  indications  when  populations  may  be 
significantly  increasing  or  decreasing.  The 
Christmas  Bird  Count  is  a rare  example  of 
a project  in  which  amateur,  but  skilled 
individuals  make  meaningful,  scientific 
contributions.  Aside  from  scientific  value, 
participating  in  the  count  is  just  plain  fun 
for  birders. 

There  was  a time,  perhaps,  when  birding 
was  considered  a “sport”  for  old  ladies  in 
tennis  shoes.  This,  of  course,  was  never 
true;  birders  have  long  been  among  the 
most  vigorous  and  adventurous  of  outdoor 
people.  Any  misconceptions  of  birding 
have  certainly  been  laid  to  rest  by  the 
tremendous  variety  of  people  who  partici- 
pate in  Christmas  Bird  Counts  and  who 
“bird"  all  year. 

The  ranks  of  birders  include  many  hunt- 
ers, including  myself  and  some  of  my 
birding  acquaintances.  I now  have  two 
special  days  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  that  I look  forward  to  each  year, 
the  bird  count  and  the  opening  day  of  buck 
season.  I would  be  hard-pressed  to  choose 
which  I like  best. 
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THERE  WAS  that  sandstone  slab  beneath  low  spreading  branches  where  I’d  taken  shelter. 
1 saw  the  doe  first,  and  then  the  9-pointer  pounding  toward  me  through  the  blizzard. 


Seats 

By  E.D.  Beilis 


THE  LAST  DOE  melts  in  to  the  hem- 
locks on  the  far  side  of  the  ravine. 
With  a glance  through  the  rhododendrons 
for  a trailing  buck,  I reach  for  the  thermos 
in  my  pack,  careful  not  to  spill  powder 
from  my  Hawken’s  pan.  I slowly  fill  the 
cup  and  sip  the  warm,  sweet  tea. 

I had  a good  chance  at  the  small  one 
when  it  stepped  into  the  open  and  looked 
up.  The  other  three  were  far  out  and  mov- 
ing fast.  But  it’s  just  as  well  — almost  two 
weeks  of  black  powder  season  left.  And 
tomorrow  I’ll  be  out  early  in  the  chestnut 
oaks  and  laurel  looking  for  the  big  tracks  I 
spotted  yesterday.  I lean  back  against  the 
log,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  my  parka  and 
savoring  the  air  — the  damp  air  tinged 
with  the  promise  of  snow. 

I put  away  the  thermos  and  eye  the  far 
slope,  piebald  with  patches  of  white  against 
green  and  brown.  I check  my  watch:  3:30. 


It  will  begin  getting  dark  in  an  hour  and  the 
deer  have  already  moved.  Shall  I move 
too?  No,  best  to  sit  and  wait  this  time  of 
day.  Besides,  I am  enjoying  this  seat. 

Seats.  My  bottom  side  has  known  hun- 
dreds of  outdoor  seats,  and  known  them 
well . And  I remember  many  of  them,  clearly 
and  fondly,  not  so  much  for  their  creature 
comforts  — although  some  soft  and  snug 
ones  stand  out  — but  for  the  times  I en- 
joyed while  sitting  in  them. 

And  now,  as  I and  my  wool  britches 
occupy  this  latest  of  all  seats,  perched  high 
above  the  ravine  with  the  patches  of  snow, 
my  thoughts  go  back  across  the  years  to 
seats  of  other  times  and  other  places. 

There  was  that  sandstone  slab  beneath 
the  low  spreading  branches  at  the  dawn  of 
a long  ago  buck  season  where  I could 
shelter  from  the  driving  snow  and  keep  an 
eye  on  the  creek  bottom.  I saw  the  small 
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doe  first  and  then  the  9-pointer,  pounding 
straight  toward  me  through  the  blizzard 
and  wheeling  to  a stop  behind  the  thick 
branches  of  a hemlock. 

Still  sitting,  and  seeing  only  a rump  and 
just  enough  of  the  chest  for  a target,  I fired 
through  the  dense  boughs  and  put  down  my 
first  buck.  After  making  sure  he  was  really 
mine,  I unloaded  the  borrowed  308,  sat 
down  on  my  sandstone  slab,  and  while  the 
soft  snow  piled  around  us,  wondered  what 
I would  do  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

And  I can  almost  feel  the  grassy  mound 
below  the  Scots  pines  where  I sat  with  Mac 
the  gamekeeper  and  held 
my  breath  as  the  wary  roe 
buck  stepped  through  the 
bracken  into  the  tiny  clear- 
ing. 

For  one  long  moment 
he  stood,  head  erect,  alert, 
thick  antlers  belying  his 
50-pound  frame,  a solitary 
silhouette  etched  against 
the  lingering  light  of  the 
Scottish  Highland  dusk. 

It  was  less  than  two 
hours  to  midnight,  but  af- 
ter I dropped  him  with  a touch  of  the  hair 
trigger,  there  was  still  enough  light  to  dress 
him  out,  admire  this  rack  and  make  our 
way  back  through  the  dense  pines  to  the 
village. 

But  both  of  those  “first  buck”  seats  were 
improvised  affairs,  pleasant  enough  to  sit 
in  but  remembered  more  for  the  action  that 
took  place  than  for  their  surroundings.  I 
remember  just  as  well  the  quiet  ones,  like 
those  close  to  home  seats  of  Indian  summer 
beneath  crusty  old  oaks  and  hickories  where 
I looked  for  the  graceful  squirrels  high  in 
the  branches. 

With  my  bottom  firmly  attached  to  a 
mossy  stump  or  bed  of  ground  pine  and  an 
ancient  double  barrel  across  my  knees,  I 
watched  the  red  and  gold  leaves  drift  down 
as  the  harvest  season  gave  way  to  the  naked 
woods  and  wailing  winds  of  another  No- 
vember. 

These  were  the  briefest  of  all  seats;  but 
I would  recall  them  clearly,  even  without 
their  rewards  of  sleek,  silver-gray  shapes 
and  fluffy  tails  silhouetted  against  the  sky 


and  an  extra  heft  to  my  game  pocket  as  I 
walked  homeward. 

Some  seats  were  simply  refuges,  snug 
harbors  in  a storm.  The  tiny  clumps  of 
spruce  and  fir  among  the  boulders  just 
below  the  Continental  Divide  come  back 
to  me.  Driven  there  by  the  violent  after- 
noon thundershowers  that  punctuated  our 
hike  into  the  Wind  Rivers,  we  crouched 
beneath  our  parkas  over  a tiny,  hissing 
stove  while  the  lightening  flashed  and  the 
heavens  rumbled. 

Snug  in  our  nylon  and  wool  clothing,  we 
sipped  the  welcome  tea  while  the  rain  beat 
down.  Only  minutes  later, 
as  the  clouds  parted  and 
the  brilliant  sun  flooded 
the  peaks,  we  peeled  off 
our  parkas,  heaved  our 
packs  and  hit  the  trail 
again,  leaving  those 
rocky,  memorable  seats 
among  the  spruces  and 
firs  far  below. 

A sudden  movement 
cuts  short  my  train  of 
thought.  Lost  in  reverie,  I 
have  been  watching  but 
not  seeing.  Now,  back  in  the  present,  I trace 
the  locomotive  chum  of  a chunky  squirrel 
as  it  crosses  a log,  spirals  up  an  oak  and 
flips  into  a den  hole. 

I check  my  powder  pan  and  scan  the 
ravine  and  the  far  ridge.  Only  the  juncos 
are  moving,  white  tail  feathers  flashing  as 
they  flit  about  seeking  seeds  on  the  rich 
brown  patches  of  forest  floor.  The  breeze 
has  stopped,  the  sky  is  a dull  gray  with  a 
faint  opaque  glow  over  the  ridge  where  the 
sun  should  be;  the  air  is  heavy,  chill  and 
damp.  I pull  the  parka  hood  over  my  head, 
adjust  my  seat  pad  and  hunker  down  again. 
My  mind  goes  back  to  seats  in  other  times. 

The  sunlight-drenched,  lichen-pocked 
rocks  of  Go  Home  Bay  come  back  to  me. 
We  are  sitting  on  a giant  white  log  thrown 
onto  the  rocky  shore  by  the  waves,  eating 
lunch.  We  have  been  driving  deer  to  the  far 
end  of  the  island,  where  our  companions 
wait,  but  we  haven’t  seen  a deer  since 
arriving  here,  three  days  ago.  The  little  dog 
has  just  stolen  a grouse  from  my  hunting 
vest,  but  I ran  him  down  and  retrieved  it. 


. . . we  crouched 
beneath  our  parkas 
over  a tiny ; hissing 
stove  while  the 
lightning  flashed 
and  the  heavens 
rumbled. 
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Randy  is  kidding  me  that  Ontario  grouse 
fly  slower  than  Pennsylvania  grouse  — 
and  he  may  be  right,  for  there  are  three  in 
my  game  pouch  and  back  home  I would  be 
lucky  to  have  one.  Far  out  on  the  water  the 
scaup  and  canvasbacks  bob  among  the 
waves.  That  was  a good  seat. 

And  that  special  place  on  the  hill  near 
home,  where  Pat  and  Jim  and  1 rested  after 
we  drove  the  timothy  field,  I remember 
that  too.  The  Brittanys  are  nervous,  milling 
about,  eager  to  move  on,  except  for  Jacques, 
the  four-month  old,  who  has  been  dogging 
our  heels  through  the  tall  grass  and  is  a bit 
put  out.  Pigeons  wheel  over  the  barnyard 
far  below  and  misty  blue  ridges  fade  in  the 
distance. 

We  sit  on  the  yellowing  clumps  of 
grass,  inhaling  the  crisp  air,  talking  of 
pheasant  hunting  and  what  to  put  into 
tonight’s  squirrel  stew,  and  not  knowing 
that  neither  Pat  nor  Jacques  will  live  to  see 
another  hunting  season. 

Some  seats  have  been  chosen  with  great 
care,  especially  those  late  season  tree  stands 
where  I sit,  muzzleloader  across  my  knees, 
in  a store-bought  rig  I pull  up  with  me. 


For  tree  stand  seats  1 usually  climb  a 
white  oak,  if  available,  because  the  soft, 
flaky  bark  makes  sliding  down  the  tree 
easy  if  1 drop  the  seat  on  the  way  up. 
Chestnut  oak  bark,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as 
rough  as  a cob.  A blend  of  tree  stands,  high 
in  those  white  oaks,  comes  back  across  the 
years  to  me  now. 

Other  seats  were  not  so  pleasant  when  I 
occupied  them,  like  the  one  on  the  sand- 
stone boulders  below  the  twisted  chestnut 
oak  high  on  the  ridge  where  I sat  the  entire 
opening  day  of  buck  season  in  a drenching 
rain;  where,  because  I needed  something  to 
wipe  the  mist  from  my  rifle  scope  and 
everything  else  was  sopping  wet,  I hope- 
fully pulled  out  my  shirt  tail  only  to  find  it 
to  be  sopping  wet  too. 

But  bleak  and  trying  as  they  were,  these 
seats  had  their  redeeming  worth:  they  made 
the  tea  more  warming  and  the  apple  taste 
better,  and  there  was  always  the  evening 
stew  and  good  talk  to  look  forward  to  and, 
above  all,  the  hope  of  seeing  horns. 

Tiny  snowflakes  begin  to  fall.  I watch 
them  gather  on  my  rifle  barrel,  and  I au- 
tomatically cover  my  powder  pan  and 
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I REMEMBER  a seat  in  the  hemlock  woods 
where,  while  waiting  out  a red  squirrel,  I 
glanced  back  to  see  three  turkeys  hunching 
and  scratching  toward  me  through  the  dry 
leaves. 

frizzen  with  my  hand.  I pull  my  hood  down 
tighter.  My  eyes  search  through  the  gather- 
ing dusk  for  signs  of  deer  as  the  gentle 
snowflakes  sift  through  the  still  air  and 
speckle  my  pantlegs.  I can  hear  the  faint 
trickle  of  water  as  it  tumbles  over  the  rocks 
in  the  tiny  stream  below.  I replant  my  feet 
and  nestle  my  back  against  the  log.  My 
thoughts  go  back  again. 

Predictable  seats,  those  rare  places  where 
everything  comes  together  as  planned  — 
I’ve  known  a few  of  them  too.  Like  that  one 
down  in  the  Virginia  bottomlands,  where 
Jim  dropped  me  off  by  the  little  opening  in 
the  pines,  told  me  the  direction  from  which 
the  deer  would  come,  and  reminded  me  to 
be  especially  alert  around  10:30. 

Later,  just  after  I walked  up  to  the  small 
buck  lying  still  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing 
and  pumped  the  remaining  slugs  from  the 
magazine  of  my  20-gauge,  I glanced  at  my 
watch.  It  was  exactly  10:35. 

Seats  of  surprise,  like  that  mid-morning 
seat  on  the  stump  in  the  hemlock  woods 
where,  while  waiting  out  a red  squirrel,  I 
glanced  back  to  see  the  three  turkeys  hunch- 
ing and  scratching  toward  me  through  the 
dry  leaves  of  the  clearing  and  their  erupt- 
ing into  a dead  run  as  I spun  around  and  the 
gun  stock  found  my  shoulder. 

Seats  of  quiet  beauty:  the  rime-covered 
rocks  around  the  big,  circular  cauldrons 
where  I celebrated  catching  my  first  gray- 
ling with  a bath  in  the  hot  springs  and  dried 
myself  in  the  glow  of  the  sun  as  it  sank  over 
the  Green  River  Valley. 

And  seats  of  wonder.  I recall  that  au- 
tumn day  long  ago  when  I sat  with  my  back 
against  a hulking  white  oak  and  watched  a 


big  red  fox  with  horizontal  tail  and  gentle 
gait  emerge  from  the  deep  woods.  He 
walked  straight  up  to  me.  Arresting  me 
with  a penetrating  eye  as  if  to  ask  what  I, 
this  strange  intruder,  was  doing  in  his 
domain,  he  made  a complete  circle  of  me 
and  my  oak  and  then  quietly,  mysteriously, 
trotted  back  in  the  forest. 

And  I,  this  strange  intruder,  this  occu- 
pier and  enjoyer  of  seats,  come  back  across 
the  years  to  my  log  high  above  the  hemlock 
ravine.  The  snow  is  heavy  now,  a tumultu- 
ous curtain  of  white,  filling  the  hollows, 
blanketing  the  hummocks  and  trees.  The 
tiny  creek,  barely  visible  in  the  hurrying 
dusk,  leaves  dark  capillaries  among  the 
white-shrouded  rocks  and  mosses  below. 

There  is  just  enough  light  left  for  me  to 
see  my  way  back  over  the  ridge  and  down 
the  hollow  to  home.  I rise  and  stretch, 
shake  the  powder  from  my  rifle’s  pan  and 
lean  it  against  a tree.  I brush  the  loose, 
downy  flakes  from  my  parka,  shoulder  the 
pack,  pick  up  the  rifle  and  begin  the  gentle 
climb  through  the  soft,  silent  snow. 


Cover  painting  by  Dave  Wolford 

Goose  hunting  has  certainly  changed  since  this  depiction  of  16th  century 
waterfowling.  Yet  while  the  fruits  of  the  sport  were  no  doubt  more  a necessity  than 
they  are  today,  the  spirit  of  the  chase  has  certainly  remained  the  same.  For  an  up- 
to-date  look  at  goose  management,  see  John  Dunn’s  “Pennsylvania’s  Canada 
Geese:  Giant  success  or  giant  dilemma?”  beginning  on  page  16. 
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CHERYL  ANDREW 
right,  Chambersbui 
caught  up  with  th 
Greene  County 
point  on  the  last  d; 
of  the  season. 


ROY  WELLS  of  Five  Points,  Indiana  County, 
dropped  an  8-point  (his  11th  buck)  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  the  season  last  year.  He  then  loaned 
his  rifle  to  his  grandson,  NATHAN  WELLS,  13, 
who  dropped  this  3-pointer  (his  first  buck) 
about  four  hours  later. 


JUDY  MUDRON,  Finleyvilie,  out  deer  hunting 
for  the  first  time,  needed  only  one  shot  to  drop 
a 9-point  at  7:10  on  last  year’s  opening  day. 


KATIE  ROBERTS,  above,  found  this 
trophy  near  her  Indiana  County  home. 
NEAL  ECKLES,  16,  below,  Coraopoiis, 
took  a 7-point,  his  first  buck,  in 
Allegheny  county. 


BILL  DUFF,  left, 
Enon  Valley, 
found  this  big  8- 
point  in  Beaver 
County.  DAVE 
SNYDER,  13, 
below,  Harris- 
burg, went  to 
Clearfield  County 
to  take  an  8-point, 
his  second  buck. 
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CAMERON  COUNTY  is  where  these  three  bucks  were 
taken.  ERNEST  TRENTINI,  Levittown,  poses  with  his 
4-point  — his  first  buck  in  23  years;  STEVE  YUSKO 
Monroeville,  dropped  a 5-point;  and  ANTHONY 
TRENTINI,  Turtle  Creek,  got  his  f irst  buck,  a 4-pointer. 


ROBBIE  CRYNOCK,16, 
right,  Portage,  used  a 30- 
30  to  drop  a 140-pound 
BlairCounty  1 0-point,  his 
second  buck. 


RENEE  GULA,  right,  Pottstown,  dropped  a 
6-pointer  in  Clearfield  County.  It’s  her  first 
buck  in  four  years  of  hunting.  ALBERT 
MORRISON,  below,  Valencia,  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  a trophy  bigger  than  this  1 0- 
1 point. 


FIELD  NO|H 


New  Habitat  Brings  Visitors 

A pair  of  beavers  built  a dam  about  a 
quarter-mile  from  my  house.  The  habitat 
change  has  attracted  a number  of  visitors. 
A kingfisher  watches  from  an  electric  wire 
for  fish,  and  a flock  of  cedar  waxwings 
benefits  from  the  number  of  insects.  The 
most  obvious  of  the  visitors  are  the  people 
who  take  advantage  of  the  dam’s  proxim- 
ity to  the  road.  The  beavers  aren’t  very 
skittish,  and  on  many  evenings  I see  couples 
with  children  and  people  with  camcorders 
making  their  own  wildlife  films.  — LMO 
Richard  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 


Any  Guesses  Whose  Gun? 

CAMERON  COUNTY—  My  hat’s  off 
to  Kevin  Couchman  of  Emporium.  He 
found  a stainless  steel  357  Magnum  ser- 
vice revolver  that  had  inadvertantly  been 
left  behind  at  the  Bucktail  Rod  & Gun 
Club’s  range.  He  asked  the  county  sheriff 
to  run  the  serial  number  in  order  to  find  the 
owner.  Kevin  returned  the  gun  to  the  em- 
barrassed but  grateful  owner  the  next 
day.  — WCO  Joe  Carlos,  Driftwood. 


Communication 

JUNIATA  COUNTY—  My  deputies  and 
1 attended  a crop  damage  meeting  on  a 
local  farm,  along  with  representatives  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association, 
local  farming  groups,  sportsmen’s  clubs, 
state  government  and  the  news  media.  We 
all  agreed  that  the  lack  of  hunter  access  to 
surrounding  properties  contributes  greatly 
to  crop  damage  problems.  Better  commu- 
nication between  hunters  and  landowners 
can  help  solve  this  problem;  the  solution 
will  benefit  everyone.  — WCO  Dan  Clark, 
Honey  Grove. 


A Big  Hit 

GREENE  COUNTY  — This  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  13  years,  the  Game  Com- 
mission had  a booth  at  the  county  fair.  We 
met  many  people,  and  Farm-Game  Man- 
ager Kathy  Watson  enrolled  a number  of 
landowners  into  our  Farm-Game  program. 
So  the  fair  was  a big  hit  with  us,  as  it  will 
be  for  hunters  in  the  coming  years.  — 
WCO  Rodney  S.  Ansell,  Rogersville. 


Just  Help  Yourself 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  I recently  vis- 
ited with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ramsey, 
who  are  Safety  Zone  cooperators.  We  were 
talking  in  the  kitchen  when  I heard  the 
screen  door  open  and  saw  a glimpse  of  gray 
fur  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye.  I turned  in 
time  to  see  the  “visitor”  dangling  head- 
first in  a cookie  jar  full  of  peanuts.  After 
grabbing  a nut,  the  squirrel  ran  back  across 
the  counter  and  onto  the  floor;  it  pushed 
open  the  screen  door  and  ran  outside.  Bill 
never  blinked,  continuing  his  narration  of 
pictures  we  were  looking  at.  A minute 
later,  the  squirrel  again  opened  the  door, 
ran  back  to  the  jar  and  helped  himself  to 
another  peanut.  — WCO  Keith  A.  Snyder, 
Grantville. 
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Agreement  Brings  Access 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY—  County 
sportsmen  now  have  nearly  3,000  acres  of 
land  open  to  hunting  thanks  to  an  agree- 
ment signed  with  West  Penn  Power  Com- 
pany. The  area  had  experienced  very  bad 
littering  and  off-road  vehicle  problems, 
and  the  utility  was  considering  closing  the 
land  to  the  public.  Deputy  Joseph  Cataldi 
opened  lines  of  communication  when  he 
spoke  up  at  a public  meeting.  East  Franklin 
Sportsmen  Club  has  volunteered  its  assis- 
tance to  help  keep  these  lands  open.  Our 
programs  work  well  when  concerned 
outdoorsmen  like  Joe  get  involved.  — 
WCO  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington. 

Well . . . Okay 

ELK  COUNTY—  Deputy  Chuck 
Carlson  was  driving  home  when  he  saw  a 
roadkilled  deer  in  front  of  a house.  He 
stopped  to  pick  it  up,  but  a woman  came 
running  out  of  the  house,  shouting:“Leave 
the  deer  alone.  I just  called  the  Game 
Commission  and  Leo  Milford  is  on  his  way 
to  pick  it  up.”  Chuck,  in  civilian  clothes, 
identified  himself  and  said  he’d  take  care 
of  it,  but  the  woman  insisted  he  leave  it  for 
Leo.  Finally,  Chuck  explained  that  Leo 
had  retired  seven  years  ago  and  wouldn't 
be  out  for  the  animal.  The  woman  grudg- 
ingly allowed  Chuck  to  take  the  deer.  — 
WCO  Richard  S.  Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 

Needs  A Big  Leash 

LYCOMING  COUNTY—  Bears  hit  by 
vehicles  can  take  an  incredible  amount  of 
punishment.  One  that  was  struck  on  Route 
220  recuperated  on  the  berm  for  several 
hours  before  it  moved  about  60  yards  off 
the  road.  I checked  on  it  the  next  morning 
and  thought  it  was  dead.  But  about  the  time 
I was  wondering  how  to  load  it  on  my  truck, 
it  stood  up.  Since  1 didn’t  want  it  wander- 
ing back  toward  the  road,  I herded  it  toward 
the  woods  using  my  jab  stick.  Food  & 
Cover  Foreman  Wayne  Hall  happened  to 
see  me  working  the  bear,  and  at  first  he 
thought  it  was  the  biggest  dog  he’d  ever 
seen.  — WCO  R.L.  Stout,  Jersey  Shore. 


A Wake-Up  Call? 

CLARION  COUNTY—  Bear  sightings 
and  complaints  continue  to  increase  here 
as  the  bear  population  grows.  On  a recent 
night  patrol,  I felt  something  gently  rock- 
ing my  vehicle.  I looked  in  the  mirror  and 
saw  a rather  large  bear  leaning  on  my  rear 
bumper.  I'm  not  sure  who  was  more  sur- 
prised. — WCO  David  E.  Beinhaur,  Knox. 


Slightly  Different 

BLAIR  COUNTY—  I graduated  with 
the  15th  class  of  WCOs  20  years  ago,  and 
when  the  21st  class  graduated  last  Febru- 
ary, I noticed  a new  officer  by  the  name  of 
Donald  S.  Martin.  It’s  good  that  our  middle 
initials  are  different,  but  even  so  I’ve  been 
getting  some  of  his  mail.  That’s  no  prob- 
lem, though  — as  long  as  our  paychecks 
don’t  get  switched.  — WCO  Donald  D. 
Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 

When  in  Douht . . . 

McKEAN  COUNTY—  I heard  a story 
about  a couple  local  archers  who  bought 
top-of-the-line  climbing  tree  stands.  They 
took  them  right  out  and  climbed  up,  but 
after  an  evening’s  scouting  was  over  they 
found  they  didn’t  know  how  to  climb  down. 
I understand  it  was  pretty  late  by  the  time 
they  got  home  and  pretty  early  the  next 
morning  when  they  showed  up  at  the  store 
to  find  out  how  to  work  the  stands.  — 
WCO  John  P.  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 
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PERRY  COUNTY—  Even  though 
WCOs  spend  years  trying  to  interpret  what 
people  want  when  they  ask  a question,  we 
sometimes  have  difficulty  determining  the 
basis  or  motive  for  a person’s  question. 
The  latest  one  I had  trouble  with  was  “Can 
I pan  for  gold  on  state  game  lands?”  — 
WCO  Leroy  Everett,  Newport. 

Not  Bulletproof 

WARREN  COUNTY — While  teaching 
game  laws  and  regulations  at  a hunter-ed 
class,  a parent  had  this  comment  regarding 
our  safety  color  regulations:  “You  guys 
think  blaze  orange  is  going  to  be  a bullet- 
proof vest.”  That’s  hardly  what  we  think, 
but  we  do  believe  if  you  wear  blaze  orange 
you  won’t  need  one  that’s  bulletproof.  — 
WCO  James  W.  Egley,  Irvine. 

Off  to  Georgia 

POTTER  COUNTY  — Congratulations 
to  volunteer  hunter-ed  instructor  Bill 
Simpson.  He  recently  won  an  all-expenses- 
paid  Georgia  quail  hunting  trip.  The  trip  is 
sponsored  in  part  by  Winchester;  it  was 
conceived  to  promote  safe  hunting  and 
hunter  education  programs.  Our  volun- 
teers spend  countless  hours  on  their  work 
and  generally  get  little  recognition.  I’m 
sure  that  Bill  and  the  other  three  hunter-ed 
instructors  from  across  the  country  who 
won  the  trip  feel  a little  more  special.  — 
WCO  William  C.  Ragosta,  Coudersport. 


What’s  Next? 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY—  Our  land 
management  officers  are  charged  with 
managing  habitat  on  more  than  one  million 
acres  of  game  lands.  I never  fully  appreci- 
ated their  talents  until  I saw  that  LMO 
Steve  Opet  was  able  to  grow  cactus  on  SGL 
227. 1 guess  palm  trees  are  a little  too  much 
to  hope  for.  — WCO  John  Denchak,  Gor- 
don. 

Lovers  Lane 

There’s  a story  going  around  in  the 
Somerset  and  Rockwood  areas  about  a 
turkey  hen  that  wandered  onto  Water  Level 
Road  and  stood  on  the  double  yellow  line. 
A gobbler  soon  joined  the  hen,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  passing  motorists,  the  pair  mated 
in  the  center  of  the  road  — apparently 
unconcerned  by  the  cars  going  by.  Perhaps 
PennDOT  should  change  the  name  of  the 
road  to,  what  else.  Lovers  Lane.  — LMO 
Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr.,  Rockwood. 


Hand  ‘Em  Over 

LUZERNE  COUNTY — I was  giving  a 
bear  program  to  a second  grade  class, 
telling  them  about  the  bear’s  natural  his- 
tory and  habitat  requirements.  When  I 
began  to  explain  how  bears  can  sometimes 
be  costly  to  farmers  and  beekeepers,  one 
student  raised  his  hand.  “I  know,”  he  said. 
“They  take  their  wallets.”  — WCO  Ed- 
ward J.  Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 
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Bobcat  Bonanza 


A New  Diet 


WAYNE  COUNTY— It's  been  a big 
year  for  bobcats  here;  I know  of  several 
verified  sightings  and  one  was  killed  on  a 
local  road.  This  area  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly developed,  yet  it's  encouraging  to 
know  that  the  last  of  the  state's  wild  felines 
is  still  around.  — WCO  Donald  R.  Schauer, 
Honesdale. 


Feeling  Is  Believing 

VENANGO  COUNTY—  Deputy  Gail 
Bean  helps  at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl 
Management  Area’s  visitors  center,  where 
mounted  specimens  of  just  about  every 
species  of  waterfowl  and  shorebird  found 
here  is  displayed.  Although  plans  are  un- 
derway to  improve  the  facility  for  handi- 
capped people,  Gail  couldn’t  wait  when  a 
blind  woman  began  asking  him  about  the 
birds.  Mounted  specimens  shouldn’t  be 
handled  much  because  it  hastens  deteriora- 
tion, but  Gail  figured  he  could  make  an 
exception  as  he  opened  the  display  cases  to 
allow  the  woman  to  get  some  hands-on 
waterfowl  identification.  The  expression 
on  her  face  told  Gail  it  was  worth  it.  — 
WCO  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 


Fun  Day  at  the  Park 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY—  Last 
summer  I got  a call  about  a bear  inside 
Idlewild  Park,  a local  amusement  center 
near  Ligonier.  Deputies  Jesse  Sims  and 
Dean  Smith  and  I met  security  personnel, 
who’ d cordoned  off  the  area  where  the  bear 
had  last  been  seen.  We  soon  located  the 
animal  in  an  area  known  as  “Mr.  Roger’s 
Neighborhood.”  I tranquilized  the  bruin 
with  my  dart  rifle.  We  placed  the  bear  on 
a blanket  and  moved  it  to  where  the  park 
train  ran.  We  loaded  the  drugged  bear  onto 
the  train  and  gave  it  a free  ride  back  to  the 
parking  lot.  We  later  processed  and  re- 
leased the  bear  in  a rural  area  of  Fayette 
County.  I hope  the  bruin  doesn’t  remember 
the  fun  he  had  at  the  park  and  return  for  a 
roller  coaster  ride.  — WCO  Joseph  V. 
Stefko,  Greensburg. 


VENANGO  COUNTY  — A friend  and  I 
rescued  a young  great  horned  owl  that  had 
tangled  with  a porcupine.  The  bird  was 
riddled  with  quills,  and  although  it  had 
many  on  its  face  none  had  pierced  its  eyes. 
Over  a week’s  time  we  removed  more  than 
60  quills  from  the  owl  — three  inside  its 
mouth.  The  owl  was  unaggressive  the  en- 
tire time  we  worked  on  it.  When  I was  sure 
we’d  removed  all  the  quills,  and  after  we’d 
fattened  it  up,  I released  the  bird  in  my 
backyard.  It  perched  in  a tree  until  night- 
fall, then  flew  off.  I hope  it  keeps  porcu- 
pine off  its  menu.  — WCO  Leonard  C. 
Hribar,  Seneca. 


TIOGA  COUNTY—  Deputies  Ed 
Bowser  and  Marty  Kemp  were  working  on 
one  of  the  many  beaver  complaints  we  get. 
This  one  involved  tearing  out  a dam  the 
animals  had  constructed  in  an  8-foot  pipe 
under  a street  in  Elkland.  Marty  didn’t 
have  hip  boots  so  he  sort  of  straddled  the 
water  on  the  lower  side  of  the  dam.  The 
dam  broke;  mud,  sticks  and  water  rushed 
out  of  the  pipe  and  so  did  Marty  — all  that 
could  be  seen  of  him  were  arms,  legs  and 
a baseball  cap  headed  downstream  for  the 
Cowanesque  River.  He  made  it  to  the  bank. 
Ed  had  a good  laugh  about  it,  but  Marty 
said  he  wasn’t  going  back  to  the  pipe  until 
I bought  him  hip  boots.  — WCO  Franklin 
A.  Bernstein,  Middlebury  Center. 
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Talk  About  Latecomers 

UNION  COUNTY  —On  October  4, 
WCO  Ron  Stout  picked  up  a newborn  fawn 
that  had  been  found  by  campers  at  Little 
Pine  State  Park.  The  animal’s  umbilical 
cord  was  still  raw;  it  weighed  less  than  six 
pounds.  — WCO  Bernie  Schmader, 
Millmont. 


Make  That  Two  Mistakes 

BERKS  COUNTY  — After  a long,  fruit- 
less stakeout  for  late  spotters,  I headed  for 
home.  As  I rounded  a curve  in  the  road,  I 
was  a little  late  in  dimming  my  high  beams 
and  was  rewarded  by  a blast  from  a 500,000 
candlepower  spotlight  from  the  oncoming 
car.  By  the  time  I turned  around  and  caught 
up  to  the  other  car,  its  occupants  were 
spotting  several  deer  in  the  field  I’d  just 
been  watching.  If  they  hadn’t  shined  that 
light  at  me,  I never  would  have  caught 
them.  — WCO  Robert  L.  Prall,  West  Lawn. 


On  SGL  56  at  Lake  Warren  we  installed 
an  electric  fence  on  the  dam's  spillway  to 
deter  a beaver  colony  from  clogging  it.  I 
answered  a lot  of  questions  about  the  fence, 
including  one  from  a young  boy  who  asked 
how  I knew  it  was  working.  Believe  me, 
when  you  forget  to  turn  off  the  power 
before  adjusting  the  fence,  you  know  it 
works.  — LMO  Bruce  C.  Metz, 
Schwenksville. 


You  Get  Ready,  I’ll  Just . . . 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  — A local  Farm- 
Game  cooperator  was  having  problems 
with  geese  on  a pond  he’d  built.  The  farmer 
lured  the  birds  into  a small  shed  and  shut 
the  door.  Deputies  Tom  Lewis  and  Roger 
Yutzey  were  called  upon  to  remove  the 
geese.  The  pair  devised  a plan  to  capture 
the  birds,  and  as  Tom  was  putting  on  his 
coveralls  Roger  entered  the  shed  to  start 
catching  geese.  The  ensuing  ruckus  must 
have  been  reminiscent  of  a scene  from 
“The  Birds.”  Tom  heard  the  commotion 
and  immediately  held  the  door  shut  so  the 
geesecouldn’t  escape;  unfortunately,  Roger 
was  trapped  inside.  Two  broken  windows 
and  two  beaten  deputies  later,  the  battle 
was  over  — 16  geese  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody. The  rest?  Well,  the  windows  didn’t 
slow  them  much.  — WCO  Jim  Trombetto, 
New  Enterprise. 

Wasteful 

MONROE  COUNTY  — During  the  past 
month  I’ve  handled  a number  of  roadkilled 
animals:  54  deer,  five  bear,  a mink,  a great 
homed  owl  and  an  immature  bald  eagle. 
These  are  only  the  animals  that  were  re- 
ported. This  is  a tremendous  loss  of  natural 
resources  that  we  can  often  avoid.  It’s  time 
for  us  to  slow  down  and  consider  our  role 
in  nature.  — WCO  Thomas  M.  Smith, 
Bartonsville. 


Almost  the  Great  Escape 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  — I picked  up 
an  injured  young  pigeon  on  a complaint 
call  and  decided  to  take  it  to  an  active  nest 
to  see  if  the  adults  would  raise  it.  I had  put 
it  on  the  floor  of  my  vehicle,  but  when  I 
went  to  get  the  squab  it  had  disappeared.  I 
was  about  to  give  up  the  search  when  I saw 
feathers  sticking  out  of  a heater  vent.  I 
couldn’t  reach  the  bird  so  I turned  on  the 
blower,  and  when  I saw  a leg  I grabbed  hold 
and  pulled  the  bird  out.  The  squab  was  fine, 
and  I'm  really  glad  it  didn’t  die  in  the  vent. 
It  would’ve  made  for  a long,  smelly  win- 
ter. — WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 
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YORK  ARTIST  Glen  Reichard  won  the  state  duck  stamp  competition  with  his  work  titled 
“Dawdling  Dabblers.”  Funds  from  the  sale  of  the  voluntary  stamps  and  prints  are  used  to 
fund  waterfowl  management  projects  and  wetlands  work  and  acquisition. 


Reichard  Wins  Stamp  Contest 


A PAINTING  started  more  than  a year 
ago,  placed  on  a back  burner  for  a 
time,  and  finally  finished  in  caring  detail  as 
to  subject  and  background  setting  will  be 
featured  as  Pennsylvania's  1993  voluntary 
waterfowl  stamp  and  fine  art  print. 

York  artist  Glen  Reichard  first  had  a 
rough  idea  for  his  winning  entry  featuring 
a pair  of  northern  shovelers  in  1991.  How- 
ever, he  never  completed  the  painting  in 
time  for  the  1992  contest. 

It  would  appear  that  good  ideas  are 
timeless  because  “Dawdling  Dabblers”  was 
selected  as  the  state’s  1 1th  annual  volun- 
tary stamp  and  print  from  among  43  Penn- 
sylvania entries  submitted  forjudging  dur- 
ing the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Expo  held 
in  Linesville  in  September. 


Correction 

The  November  “Conservation  News” 
incorrectly  reported  the  late  goose 
season  bridge  boundary  on  the 
Juniata  River.  The  correct  route  num- 
ber is  103. 


“All  the  pretty  birds  had  been  winning 
waterfowl  art  contests,”  Reichard  said.  “I 
wanted  to  try  something  different.  The 
northern  shoveler  is  sort  of  a blue  collar 
duck.  It’s  always  active,  fooling  around 
along  marsh  edges.  I feel  it’s  a very  inter- 
esting bird  with  a lot  of  character.” 

Reichard,  67,  is  something  of  a charac- 
ter in  his  own  right.  “I  didn't  expect  to  win 
at  Linesville  and  in  fact  I wasn’t  even 
there,”  he  said. 

Reichard  has  painted  numerous  win- 
ning entries  in  fine  art  competitions,  but 
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this  is  his  first  major  achievement  in 
wildlife  art. 

Reichard  began  his  career  as  a com- 
mercial artist  after  graduating  from 
the  Maryland  Institutue  of  Art.  His 
ability  as  a wildlife  artist  evolved 
through  the  influence  of  other  artists 
and  is  largely  self-taught. 

To  date,  more  than  $1  million  has 
been  raised  through  the  sale  of  Penn- 
sylvania duck  stamps  and  print  royal- 
ties. Funds  are  used  for  wetlands  ac- 
quisition and  development  and  water- 
fowl  education.  Since  1983,  more  than 
4,000  acres  of  wetlands  have  been 
purchased  here. 


The  1993  stamps  and  prints  will  be 
available  beginning  early  next  year. 
Duck  stamps  sell  for  $5.50;  numbered 
plate  blocks  of  four  stamps  are  $22; 
numbered  full  sheets  of  10  stamps  are 
$55,  with  the  price  dropping  to  $40  if 
five  or  more  sheets  are  purchased. 

Stamps  will  be  available  at  Com- 
mission offices,  Middle  Creek  and 
Pymatuning  visitors  centers,  and  par- 
ticipating hunting  license  issuing 
agents. 

Prints  will  be  available  from  the 
print  publisher,  Sportsman  Special- 
ties in  Greensburg,  and  from  other 
wildlife  art  galleries  across  the  state. 


Seasons,  bag  limits  meeting  held  in  January 


Sportsmen  will  get  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  watch  the  Commission  at 
work  during  a three-day  meeting  Janu- 
ary 10-12. 

Organized  sportsmen  will  have  a 
chance  to  comment  on  seasons  and 


bag  limits  on  Sunday.  Public  com- 
ment is  invited  both  Monday  and  T ues- 
day,  before  the  formal  sessions  begin. 

The  meeting  is  at  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters,  located  on  Elmerton 
Avenue  just  south  of  Interstate  81. 


Conservancy  calendar  on 

Each  year  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy  produces  a calendar  fo- 
cusing on  the  state’s  flora  and  fauna. 
The  1993  calendar  features  Penn- 
sylvania’s endangered  plants. 

The  conservancy  is  the  state’s  larg- 
est private  land  conservation  group, 
and  it  and  other  conservancies  assist 
the  Commission  in  land  purchases. 
These  land  acquisitions  ensure  that 


sale  now 

wild  land  will  be  available  for  future 
generations. 

While  the  calendar  is  being  mailed 
to  the  organization’s  19,000  mem- 
bers, it  is  also  being  sold  to  the  general 
public.  The  calendar  costs  $6  plus  tax. 
Mail  orders  to  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy,  1993  Calendar,  316 
Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15222- 
2075. 


Landowners  must  report  deer,  turkey  kills 


Landowners  who  harvest  deer  or  tur- 
key on  property  for  which  they  are  not 
required  to  be  licensed  must  nonethe- 
less report  their  kills. 

Whenever  you  harvest  a deer  or 
turkey  on  your  own  property,  send  a 
postcard  to  the  Commission’s  Harris- 
burg headquarters  with  the  following 
information: 

• Your  name  and  address 

• Date  of  kill  (month/day/year) 

• County  in  which  killed 

• Township  in  which  killed 


• Zone  of  kill  (for  turkeys  only  — 

zones  are  listed  in  the  hunting 
and  trapping  digest) 

• State  whether  antlered  or 

antlerless  deer  (deer  having  no 
antlers  or  both  antlers  less  than 
three  inches  long  are  antlerless) 

• If  antlered,  state  number  of  points 

• Hunting  arm  used  (rifle,  shot- 

gun, handgun,  muzzleloader, 
bow,  compound  bow) 

The  information  must  be  mailed  to 
the  Commission  within  10  days  of  kill. 
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Grouse  area  dedicated  on  ANF 


A cooperative  venture  between  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  Ruffed  Grouse 
Society  and  the  Game  Commission 
aims  to  improve  grouse  habitat  in  the 
Owls  Nest  area  of  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest. 

The  grouse  management  area  en- 
compasses nearly  5,300  acres.  The 
Commission  will  perform  habitat  im- 
provement work  on  1 83  acres  and  the 
Forest  Service  will  enhance  1 ,400  acres 
over  the  next  three  years.  The  Ruffed 
Grouse  Society  donated  $15,000  to 
the  project. 

“Dedication  of  the  Owls  Nest 
project  provides  an  opportunity  to  not 


only  celebrate  the  implementation  of 
a cooperative  project  to  improve  habi- 
tat for  ruffed  grouse,  but  to  recognize 
the  values  of  restoring  and  enhancing 
many  elements  of  the  ecosystem,” 
ANF  biologist  Brad  Nelson  said. 

Commission  biologist  Bill  Drake 
also  noted  the  need  for  habitat  im- 
provement, especially  the  forest’s  as- 
pen component,  and  praised  the  up- 
coming effort. 

“This  is  an  excellent  area,  a unique 
area.  I know  it’s  going  to  produce 
results,”  Drake  said. 

Owls  Nest  is  located  in  ANF’s 
Ridgway  District. 


SPORT  Essay  Contest  deadline  nears 


The  Commission's  SPORT  Essay 
Contest  is  open  to  hunting-age  youths 
across  the  state.  Contestants  submit 
written  work  relating  to  safe  and  ethi- 
cal hunting  behavior. 

This  year’s  theme  is  “What  I can  do 
to  help  improve  sportsman/landowner 
relations.” 


Essays  can  be  no  more  than  300 
words  and  must  be  typed  or  computer- 
generated. Awards  will  be  given  in 
two  categories,  junior  (12-15)  and  se- 
nior (16-18). 

See  the  September  GAME  NEWS 
for  complete  details.  Deadline  for  the 
contest  is  January  31,  1993. 


Watch,  There  Are  Bears 
In  Those  Woods 


HOW  YOU  interpret  that  statement 
says  a lot  about  your  own  perception 
of  the  Pennsylvania  black  bear.  Did  you 
think  it  was  a warning  to  be  careful  or  a 
bear  would  get  you?  Or  is  it  an  advisory 
that  if  you  look,  you  may  be  treated  to  a 
bear  sighting? 

For  those  who  did  not  grow  up  in  bruin 
country,  or  who  did  not  spend  sufficient 
time  in  bear  woods,  the  first  instinct  is  to  be 
a bit  afraid.  I know  I was,  despite  all  I had 
heard  and  read  about  the  Pennsylvania 
black  bear  being  rather  shy,  although  a 
wild  animal  to  be  respected. 

When  we  moved  to  the  Pocono  region, 
always  a black  bear  hotspot,  I found  that  I 
went  small  game  and  deer  hunting  with  a 
little  trepidation.  I might  see  a bear,  and 
bears  had  all  those  claws  and  teeth. 

Although  I watched,  because  there  were 
indeed  bears  in  those  woods,  it  was  several 
years  until  I saw  one.  I came  close  several 
times,  such  as  finding  fruit-laden  young 
choke  cherries  bent  to  the  ground  across  a 
game  lands  path.  The  trees  had  been  up- 
right when  I walked  past  an  hour  earlier. 
Another  time,  while  hiking  a streamside 
trail  near  dark.  I'd  heard  limbs  crashing  as 
something  big  and  heavy  and  in  a hurry 
climbed  a tall  hemlock.  In  the  dimness  I 
couldn't  see  what  it  was,  but  considering 
the  choices,  and  the  obvious  right  one,  1 
didn’t  go  closer. 

I became  accustomed  to  seeing  bear 
sign  where  I hunted,  claw  marks  on  apple 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


trees,  seed-filled  droppings,  rotted  logs 
tom  apart,  and  lots  of  tracks.  Most  of  the 
local  hunters  I knew  had  seen  bears  many 
times,  and  I began  to  feel  a bit  left  out.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  was  still  a niggling 
fear  in  the  back  of  my  mind. 

I also  hunted  bear,  or  at  least  I was  in 
woods  where  there  were  supposed  to  be 
bear.  In  retrospect,  I now  realize  the  people 
I went  with  were  not  serious  bear  hunters. 
Bear  hunting  was  just  another  opportunity 
to  be  afield,  carrying  a rifle  and  hoping  a 
bruin  would  happen  by.  I heard  a few  shots, 
but  no  ebony  hulk  lumbered  out  of  the 
underbrush.  I did  find  out,  my  heart  thump- 
ing in  my  throat,  how  many  big  blackened 
stumps  look  like  bears,  and  how  inky  and 
substantial  the  shadows  appear  under  the 
evergreens. 

Just  the  thought  that  1 was  going  bear 
hunting  made  the  woods  look  different. 
They  were  the  same  hills  and  trees  in  which 
I’d  hunted  spring  gobbler,  hiked  in  the 
summer,  and  carried  my  bow  and  shotgun 
for  deer  and  small  game.  But  the  thought 
that  I was  bear  hunting  made  them  seem 
wilder. 

And  not  just  to  me.  I have  a loving 
mother  who  still  watches  out  for  her  40- 
year-old  daughter. 

“We’re  going  bear  hunting  tomorrow, 
Mom.” 

“Ooh,  do  you  think  that’s  safe?  1 wish 
you  weren’t  going  after  bears.” 

She  shakes  her  head  as  she  has  for  years, 
half  in  disbelief,  half  worry  that  her  little 
girl  likes  all  that  outdoors  and  shooting 
stuff. 

“But,  Mom,”  I’  11  respond,  “it’s  the  same 
woods  I’ve  been  in  all  year,  and  the  bears 
were  there  then.”  Instead  of  wishing  me 
luck,  she  usually  hopes  I won't  see  one,  and 
for  a long  time  I didn’t. 

In  a life  there  are  many  first  times. 
Among  hunters,  there’s  a first  day  afield,  a 
first  gun,  a first  pheasant  downed,  a first 
buck.  There’s  also  the  first  time  you  see  a 
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bear.  Like  the  rest,  the  memory  of  that 
instance  remains  clear,  sharp  and  in  full 
color,  not  fuzzy  and  fading  as  the  recollec- 
tions of  later  episodes. 

The  first  time  I saw  a bear  in  the  woods 
was  in  archery  season.  As  my  hunting 
companion  and  I walked  along  the  lane 
that  led  toward  the  woods  line,  he  men- 
tioned that  bears  had  been  seen  feeding  in 
the  adjacent  com  fields.  Lots  of  deer  as 
well,  which  is  why  we  were  there. 

We  still-hunted  a while,  paralleling  each 
other,  skirting  a dense  thicket  of  rhododen- 
dron, hemlock  and  laurel.  When  we  met 
again,  he  suggested  that  he  sneak-hunt  the 
game  trails  through  the  thicket  and  drive  it 
out  for  me. 

I positioned  myself  against  a big  oak  on 
the  hillside  overlooking  a wide,  shallow 
hollow.  I’d  have  a good  shot  to  my  left 
where  the  trail  exited  the  thicket.  While  I 
waited,  chipmunks  rooted  and  ran  in  the 
dry  leaves.  At  first  their  noise  made  me 
turn  in  anticipation  of  deer,  but  eventually 
I became  accustomed  to  the  pattern  of  their 
sound. 

Something  odd  in  that  pattern  made  me 
turn.  The  noise  wasn’t  chipmunks,  yet  it 
wasn’t  the  even,  cautious  step  of  deer.  It 
was  a quiet,  “shush,  shush”  in  the  fall 
leaves,  directly  below  me.  I craned  my 
head  around  the  tree  and  there  they  were, 
not  30  yards  away,  an  autumn-fat,  silky- 
black  sow  and  three  roly-poly  cubs.  The 
youngsters  kept  close  at  her  heels  as  she 
sneaked  through  the  open  woods.  She 
stopped  below  me,  questing  the  air  with 
her  brown  muzzle  as  the  cubs  crowded 
along  her  flanks. 

My  first  thought  was,  “Why,  they’re 
beautiful!”  and  I remember  smiling. 

My  second  thought  was,  “How  did  some- 
thing that  big  move  so  quietly  in  the  leaves?” 
Then  I recalled  the  soft  pads  of  a bear’s 
feet.  The  sow  began  to  run,  a slow  lope,  her 
ample  body  rippling  with  each  move,  her 
black  fur  sleek  and  gleaming.  The  cubs 
scurried  along  behind,  playful,  not  quite 
sure  what  the  rush  was  all  about.  I used  my 
pocket  binocular  until  they  disappeared 
from  sight. 

That  was  when  I lost  whatever  dread  I 
had  left  of  seeing  a bear  in  the  woods.  It  was 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA’S  BLACK  BEARS 


Pram  Tht  Ptmuytmatm  GmuCommiithm 


On  the  trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black 
Bears  is  a most  entertaining  and 
informative  video.  Hosted  by  Gary  Alt 
and  filmed  by  Hal  Korber,  this  100- 
minute  award-winning  documentary 
will  appeal  to  all  wildlife  enthusiasts. 
It  costs  $29.95,  delivered.  Order  from 
the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


true  that  it  was  the  same  as  seeing  a deer, 
a turkey  or  any  other  wild  animal  — only 
better.  The  thought  of  a bear  appearing  is 
now  one  that  fills  me  with  hope,  not  fear. 

I still  realize,  of  course,  that  as  a wild 
animal  a bear  is  to  be  respected.  That 
includes  not  putting  the  bear  or  myself  into 
a situation  that  could  turn  bad,  and  giving 
it  and  me  room  to  run,  at  least  figuratively. 
My  second  encounter  with  a bear  was  that 
kind. 

Actually  it  was  four  bears,  another  large 
sow  and  three  cubs  that  spent  over  an  hour 
eating  beechnuts,  lying  about  and  romping 
on  a hillside  below  me.  Near  quitting  time 
for  the  squirrel  hunting  I was  supposed  to 
be  doing,  the  sow  got  up  and  ambled  my 
way. 
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The  cubs  scampered  in  front  and  headed 
directly  at  me,  mom  trailing.  I thought  they 
would  turn,  but  at  20  yards  the  cubs  just 
kept  coming.  Enough.  I stood  away  from 
the  tree,  cradling  my  22  rifle  across  my  arm 
so  the  bears  would  get  a good  “man” 
silhouette,  and  shouted. 

All  stopped,  and  I could  read  the  dawn- 


EVERYBODY,  no  doubt,  remembers  the  first 
bear  he  saw  in  the  wild.Forthose  who’ve  yet 
to  experience  that  thrill,  there  may  be  some 
trepidation  or  apprehension  about  the 
prospects  of  encountering  such  a denizen 
in  the  wild. 

ing  surprise  in  the  sow’s  eyes.  She  turned, 
gave  a loud  “Whoof”  that  made  me  jump, 
and  fled  down  the  hill,  the  cubs  hurrying 
after.  I could  hear  their  panicked  running 
across  the  hollow  and  up  the  other  side. 

I felt  bad  about  having  to  frighten  the 
bear  family.  I’d  have  been  happy  just  to  let 
them  pass,  if  only  their  route  wouldn’t 
have  taken  them  over  my  toes.  But  I also 
felt  I'd  done  the  prudent  thing  for  myself 
and  the  bears  by  not  letting  either  of  us  get 
cornered. 

When  the  talk  among  outdoorspeople 
runs  to  bear  sightings,  you  can  always  tell 
the  ones  who  have  not  yet  seen  a bruin. 
They  get  quiet  and  confide  that  they’re  a 
little  apprehensive  about  the  encounter. 
All  us  experienced  bear-watchers  can  do  to 
belay  their  concern  is  hope  they’re  notic- 
ing the  excitement  in  our  voice  as  we 
recount  the  adventure.  The  only  real  ad- 
vice we  know  to  give  them  is  to  “Watch, 
there  are  bears  in  those  woods.” 


Fun  Games 

Deer  Words 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Place  the  correct  terms  in  the  spaces  provided. 

8 

four-chambered  stomach 

antlers  in  June  have  this  covering 

partial  albino 

scent  glands 

deer  meat 

6 

sound  made  by  doe  to  fawn 

2 4 

antlers  common  on  yearlings 

Copy  the  numbered  letters  below  to  discover  what  hunters  donated  to  the  armed 

forces  in  1942. 

1 3 3 7 2 4 6 8 

2 Answers  on  p.  62 
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DECEMBER  is  far  the  busiest  for 
WCOs  and  it’s  usually  over 
before  we  know  it.  Squeezing  in  some 
Christmas  shopping  and  home 
decorating  is  challenging,  but  this  is 
the  month  WCOs  live  for  — and  I 
wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 

Although  you’ll  be  reading  about  a 
lot  of  violations,  don’t  get  the  wrong 
impression  of  deer  hunters.  Officers 
check  far  more  hunters  in  this  season 
than  in  any  other,  so  it  follows  that  we 
encounter  more  violators.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  hunters  are  law  abiding 
sportsmen  who  truly  appreciate 
Pennsylvania’s  fabulous  deer  hunting. 

DECEMBER  1 — Although  a sched- 
uled day  off,  it’s  also  the  day  before 
buck  season  and  I have  much  to 
catch  up  on.  First,  I return  to  where  a 
deer  had  been  illegally  killed  on  the 
last  day  of  bear  season.  With  a metal 
detector,  Deputy  Russ  Bell  and  a I 
locate  a spent  bullet  — maybe  this  will 
help  our  case. 

Afterwards,  I meet  the  defendant  in 
the  illegal  deer  case  discovered  by 
Deputies  George  Tkacik  and  John 
McBride  three  nights  earlier.  John  is 
with  me  and  we  have  some  additional 
questions  for  the  violator  before 
deciding  on  what  charges  to  file 
against  him  and  his  cohorts. 

Later,  I spend  about  four  hours  on 
night  patrol,  looking  for  anybody  trying 
to  get  a jump  on  the  season.  I find  a 
small  motor  home  parked  at  SGL  93.  I 
inform  the  occupants  that  camping  is 
not  permitted  on  game  lands  and 
steer  them  to  some  nearby  camping 
facilities. 

DECEMBER  2 — The  first  day  of  buck 
season  finds  more  than  a million 
hunters  afield  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
this  creates  almost  nonstop  activity  for 
WCOs  and  their  deputies.  We  start  off 
early  in  my  district  with  a baiting  case 
on  a state  forest. 

I had  known  about  this  situation  for 
the  past  month,  and  the  district 
forester  had  told  the  camp  lessee  to 


remove  the  corn  from  around  the 
camp.  He  had  failed  to  comply,  so 
Deputies  Jeff  Colbey,  Russ  Bell  and 
Larry  Long  and  I were  there  to 
apprehend  anyone  hunting  too  close 
to  the  bait. 

We  knew  where  two  stands  were, 
too,  and  they’re  both  occupied  this 
morning.  Not  surprisingly,  one  of  the 
individuals  is  the  camp  lessee.  Both 
men  are  nonresidents,  which  means 
an  immediate  trip  to  District  Justice 
Read’s  office  in  DuBois,  where  they 
must  enter  a plea  and  put  down  the 
full  amount  of  fine  and  costs  as 
security  for  a hearing. 

Before  we  finish  with  that  case,  I’m 
called  about  a violation  occurring  in 
the  opposite  end  of  my  district.  This  is 
Russ’s  area,  and  he’s  with  me,  so  we 
head  for  the  scene  and  locate  the 
informant.  With  his  description  of  the 
suspects  and  an  idea  of  where  they 
came  from,  we  soon  locate  two  men 
with  an  untagged  buck. 

We  charge  one  man  with  failure  to 
tag  the  deer  and  hunting  without 
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wearing  fluorescent  orange.  The 
second  is  charged  with  hunting 
without  a license  and  failure  to  wear 
orange.  The  informant  had  interrupted 
his  own  hunting  to  keep  an  eye  on 
these  violators  and  to  help  us  appre- 
hend them. 

On  general  patrol,  we  cite  a man 
with  a loaded  rifle  in  his  truck.  We 
check  a few  sportsmen  with  deer,  but 
the  first-day  harvest  appears  to  be 
down  from  past  years,  possibly  due  to 
inclement  weather.  Before  long,  I 
receive  another  radio  call  that  ties  me 
up  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

A man  and  his  13-year-old  son  see 
someone  get  out  of  a pickup  and 
shoot  a buck  from  the  road.  The 
witnesses  know  who  the  suspect  is 
and  where  he  lives.  On  the  scene,  we 
find  a completed  tag  for  an  8-point, 
which  may  have  fallen  from  the  deer 
as  it  was  dragged  out.  The  name  on 
the  tag,  however,  doesn’t  match  the 
person  who  the  witnesses  saw  shoot 
the  deer. 

We  arrive  at  the  suspect’s  house 
and  find  a 5-point  hanging  with  the 
suspect’s  tag  on  it.  He  had  killed  that 
deer  early  in  the  morning.  Now  I had 
an  idea  of  what  was  going  on.  The 
suspect  had  already  used  his  tag 
when  he  shot  the  8-point,  so  some- 
body else  in  the  pickup  tagged  it,  and 
that  deer  was  probably  at  that 
person’s  house. 

The  tag  we  found  at  the  scene 
belonged  to  the  suspect’s  12-year-old 
nephew.  We  are  unable  to  locate  the 
boy’s  house  right  away. 

In  the  meantime,  my  deputies  have 
been  busy  with  nonstop  calls.  I travel 
to  a farm  where  a visiting  hunter  had 
reported  himself  for  accidentally  killing 
a doe.  I have  him  sign  an  Affidavit  for 
a Mistake  Kill  and  he  pays  a $25 
restitution  fee.  I take  the  deer  for 
delivery  to  a needy  person  and  issue 
the  hunter  a second  tag  so  he  can 
hunt  for  a legal  buck  the  next  day. 

Afterwards,  I receive  a call  about  a 
deer  “stuck”  between  two  buildings  in 
downtown  DuBois.  I go  to  Frank’s 


Pizza  and  find  that  a small  deer  has 
run  in  between  the  buildings  and  won’t 
come  out.  The  end  of  the  narrow 
space  between  the  buildings  is 
blocked.  I shine  my  flashlight  and  can 
see  that  the  deer  appears  to  be 
healthy.  I think  she’ll  walk  out  when 
things  quiet  down,  and  I tell  the  crowd 
to  just  let  her  be. 

DECEMBER  3 — The  second  day  of 
the  season  is  usually  not  quite  as 
crazy  as  the  first  day,  but  it’s  not  slow 
either.  After  patrolling  for  a few  hours, 

I return  to  the  case  of  the  illegal  8- 
point.  I find  the  boy’s  home;  the  big 
buck  hangs  out  back.  The  boy  is  at 
school,  but  I speak  to  his  mother.  I tell 
her  I’ll  have  to  confiscate  the  deer  and 
that  I wish  to  meet  with  her  brother 
(the  main  suspect)  and  her  husband 
later  this  evening. 

In  addition  to  my  patrols,  I am 
deluged  with  a number  of  strange 
wildlife  calls.  First,  the  deer  in  be- 
tween the  buildings  didn’t  leave  during 
the  night,  so  we  get  another  call  from 
the  police.  This  time  I decide  that 
something  must  be  done. 

I borrow  a large  ladder  and  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  barricade  that  connects 
the  two  buildings  (it’s  about  10  feet 
high).  I pelt  the  deer  with  stones  in 
hopes  of  chasing  it  out  the  open  end. 
After  some  effort,  the  deer  finally 
abandons  its  sanctuary  and  runs 
through  the  backyards,  across  an 
alley  and  disappears. 

The  next  call  involved  a roadkilled 
beaver  on  Mountain  Run  Road.  Then, 
in  early  afternoon,  our  dispatch  center 
is  inundated  with  calls  from  DuBois 
regarding  a pickup  driving  through 
town  with  an  elk  on  top.  Elk  are 
occasionally  killed  by  mistake,  but 
they’re  not  usually  dressed  out  and 
put  on  display.  When  I finally  catch  up 
to  the  truck,  I find  that  the  man  has 
just  returned  from  a hunting  trip  in 
Montana. 

That  evening  we  meet  the  suspects 
in  the  illegal  8-point  case.  I first 
question  the  main  suspect,  telling  him 
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I have  witnesses  who  saw  him  shoot 
the  deer.  He  admits  it.  He  says  he,  his 
nephew  and  the  boy’s  father  were 
driving  home  for  lunch  when  they  saw 
the  big  buck. 

He  couldn’t  resist,  so  he  grabbed 
his  nephew’s  rifle,  jumped  out  and 
shot  the  deer.  They  put  the  young 
boy’s  tag  on  the  deer  and  dragged  it 
out,  losing  the  tag  in  the  process. 

They  later  went  back  to  look  for  the 
tag  but  couldn’t  find  it  — we  had 
already  been  there.  He  knew  he  was 
wrong  and  accepted  the  stiff  fine. 

Most  upsetting  was  the  example  he 
was  setting  for  his  nephew,  and  we 
have  a little  discussion  about  that.  All 
in  all,  the  man  pays  $700  in  fines  and 
loses  his  hunting  privileges  for  one 
year.  The  father  is  fined  $500  for  his 
involvement  and  also  loses  his 
privileges  for  a year. 

Because  of  his  age,  the  nephew  is 
only  charged  $100  for  lending  his  tag. 
The  worst  punishment  for  him  was 
that  he  had  bragged  to  all  of  his 
friends  about  the  big  buck  he  had 
taken,  and  now  he  has  to  tell  them  the 
truth.  I give  the  deer  to  the  witnesses 
because  they  had  interrupted  their 
hunting  on  the  first  day  to  help. 

DECEMBER  4 — Patrols  continue 
today.  Most  of  my  deputies  are  back 
at  their  regular  jobs  and  many  hunters 
are,  too.  Today  we  cite  a man  for 
having  a loaded  firearm  in  his  vehicle 
and  investigate  the  possibility  of  a 
nonresident  hunting  with  a resident 
license. 

DECEMBER  5 — Today  we  have  a 
hearing  scheduled  in  front  of  District 
Justice  Read  for  the  two  nonresidents 
hunting  over  bait  the  first  day.  I am 
joined  by  Larry,  Russ  and  District 
Forester  Paul  Augustine.  Both  men 
are  found  guilty  and  fined  $200.  They 
also  receive  a one-year  hunting 
revocation. 

Later,  I type  citations  and  then 
spend  a few  hours  filing  charges  at 
Justice  Daisher’s  in  Clearfield  and 


Justice  Hawkin’s  in  Coalport.  I’m 
taking  care  of  cases  my  deputies  and 
I uncovered  during  the  first  few  days 
of  deer  season.  The  weekend  will 
bring  more. 

While  in  Coalport  I get  a call  about 
an  injured  deer  at  the  Bell  Telephone 
office  outside  of  DuBois.  The  deer  had 
run  into  cyclone  fence  and  broken  its 
neck.  It  is  dead  when  I arrive,  and  I 
issue  a permit  to  one  of  the  workers 
for  the  meat. 

DECEMBER  6 — Catching  up  on 
some  paperwork  at  my  home,  I’m 
interrupted  by  a knock  at  the  door.  My 
neighbor  has  come  to  report  a spike 
buck  he  had  found  on  the  hill  across 
from  my  house.  It  was  untagged,  but 
had  been  gutted  and  covered  with 
leaves,  indicating  the  culprits  will  pick 
it  up  later — probably  after  dark. 

After  five  hours  in  the  cold,  I am 
beginning  to  wonder  if  they  will  ever 
come  back,  but  then  I see  flashlights 
on  the  tram  road.  I didn’t  see  them 
until  they  had  already  gotten  the  deer 
and  were  dragging  it  out.  I quickly  run 
up  on  them,  yelling,  “Freeze!  State 
officer!” 

I sweep  my  light  over  four  men  and 
can  see  no  firearms.  I immediately 
recognize  one  of  them  as  Eli  Pole,  the 
man  I arrested  back  in  January  for 
killing  a deer  out  of  season.  The  other 
men  are  Eli’s  neighbor  and  his  son, 
and  a friend.  I seize  the  deer  and  tell 
the  men  to  meet  me  at  my  house. 

Upon  questioning,  I discover  that 
Eli’s  neighbor  had  been  driving  deer 
for  him  when  Eli  killed  the  buck. 
Furthermore,  the  neighbor  had  no 
hunting  license.  Then  I found  out  that 
the  friend  had  killed  a buck  the  first 
day  but  did  not  tag  it.  To  top  things 
off,  when  Eli  went  back  to  drag  the 
spike  out  that  night,  he  tagged  it  with 
his  daughter’s  tag.  All  in  all,  one 
untagged  deer  resulted  in  five 
violations  involving  three  people. 

DECEMBER  7 — The  first  Saturday  of 
buck  season  finds  us  patrolling 
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throughout  the  district.  We  find  a few 
minor  violations,  and  it’s  mostly  quiet. 
Unfortunately,  Russ  is  called  to 
investigate  an  illegal  bear  kill  near 
Mahaffey. 

DECEMBER  8 — Russ  and  I examine 
the  bear,  a 265-pound  male,  that  had 
apparently  been  shot  from  the  road  by 
some  guys  in  a pickup.  We  have  a 
description  of  the  truck  but  no  names 
or  license  numbers. 

We  take  the  bear  to  a local 
taxidermist  who  wishes  to  purchase 
the  hide  for  mounting.  We  help  him 
skin  it  and  try  to  track  the  bullet’s  path, 
but  have  no  luck  finding  the  slug. 

DECEMBER  9 — With  help  from 
Deputy  Ken  Heffner,  Russ  and  I try  to 
locate  a shell  casing  or  spent  bullet  at 
the  scene  of  the  bear  incident.  Even 
with  a metal  detector,  we  have  no 
luck.  Later,  though,  the  taxidermist 
calls  to  say  he  found  the  bullet  in  the 
fatty  tissue  around  the  ears  (bullet 
paths  can  be  very  unpredictable).  Now 
we  have  our  first  solid  evidence  in  the 
case. 

DECEMBER  10  — Today  I am  joined 
by  another  student  officer,  Dan 
Yahner,  who  will  be  with  me  for  three 
weeks.  After  some  office  work,  we  get 
a littering  call.  A hunter  found  some 
deer  parts  discarded  along  a road  and 
the  tag  was  still  attached  to  a head. 
After  a few  hours  we  locate  the 
individual  and  he  agrees  to  pay  the 
fine. 

DECEMBER  1 1 — Late  in  the 
afternoon  we  meet  a man  who 
reported  a self-inflicted  wound  in  a 
hunting  accident  on  Saturday.  The 
man  had  shot  at  a spike  buck,  only  to 
have  the  gun  explode  in  his  face. 
Fortunately,  he  was  struck  only  by 
some  small  shrapnel  and  was  not 
seriously  injured.  The  accident 
occurred  because  he  had  inadvert- 
ently slipped  a 7mm  Mauser  cartridge 
into  his  270. 


Question 

Is  it  permissible  to  use  mini  or  maxi  balls  for 
deer  hunting  during  the  muzzleloader  sea- 
son? 


Answer 

No.  Only  patched  round  balls,  44  caliber 
and  larger,  are  permitted  during  the 
muzzleloader  season. 


DECEMBER  12  — Today,  Dan  and  I 
are  joined  by  WCO  Trainee  Mike 
Wojtecki,  who  is  assigned  with 
neighboring  WCO  Don  Zimmerman. 
We  spend  the  day  patrolling  and  find 
quite  a few  hunters,  considering  that  it 
is  the  second  Thursday  of  the  season. 
We  also  stop  at  Grice  Gun  Shop  in 
Clearfield  to  examine  the  firearm 
involved  in  the  hunting  accident.  We 
talk  to  a gunsmith  there  and  conclude 
our  investigation. 

Close  to  quitting  hour,  we  get  a call 
from  Deputy  Bill  Pringle.  He  had  been 
hunting  near  the  Greenwood  Lodge 
when  he  heard  shooting  that  he 
thought  had  come  from  the  roadway. 
He  hurried  out  from  the  woods  and 
saw  a small  white  car  go  by.  We  rush 
to  the  area  and  set  up  in  the  hopes 
the  car  goes  by  us.  Sure  enough,  it 
soon  comes  by  and  we  pull  it  over. 

A man  is  driving,  his  passenger  is  a 
pregnant  woman  and  there’s  a young 
child  in  the  back  seat.  None  of  them 
are  wearing  proper  boots  or  clothing 
for  hunting,  but  they  have  an  orange 
coat  and  a rifle  with  them.  We  ask  if 
they  were  hunting  and  if  they  had 
shot.  They  say  they  had. 
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Bill’s  hunch  was  right.  It  turns  out 
the  woman  had  gotten  out  of  the  car 
and  shot  a 4-pointer  from  the  road. 

I’m  still  not  sure  whether  she  actually 
did  the  shooting,  but  she  was 
properly  licensed  and  swore  that  she 
did  shoot.  I guess  they  were  trying  to 
fill  her  tag  since  she  was  due  to 
deliver  any  day.  In  fact,  she  had  her 
baby  a week  after  she  paid  her  $200 
fine  by  field  receipt. 

DECEMBER  13  — The  day’s  bad 
weather  cuts  down  on  the  number  of 
hunters  afield.  Dan  and  I decide  to 
check  for  suspicious  license  pur- 
chases and  replacement  licenses  at 
some  local  license  issuing  agents. 

We  find  one  instance  where  a woman 
purchased  a license  at  noon  on  the 
opening  day  of  buck  season. 

Many  people  don’t  realize  that  we 
generally  know  what  is  going  on  with 
these  licenses  — we  just  don’t  have 
time  to  investigate  all  of  them.  But 
today  is  this  woman’s  unlucky  day  as 
Dan  and  I knock  on  her  door.  The 
middle-age  woman  is  not  coopera- 
tive, but  she  says  she  was  hunting 
with  her  nephew  and  shot  a deer. 

We  aren’t  convinced,  so  we  go  to 
the  nephew’s  house  and  talk  to  him. 
Before  long,  he  admits  that  he  shot 
the  buck,  went  home  and  had  his 
aunt  buy  a license.  Then  they  went 
back  and  put  her  tag  on  the  deer. 

Both  he  and  his  aunt  pay  fines.  We 
also  take  his  deer  tag  because  it 
should  have  been  on  the  buck. 

DECEMBER  14  — The  last  day  of 
buck  season,  we  patrol  throughout 
the  day  before  conducting  a deputy 
training  meeting  in  the  evening.  We 
set  up  patrols  for  tonight  and  for  doe 
season,  and  discuss  laws,  proce- 
dures and  the  like.  The  three  days  of 
doe  season  are  always  busier  than 
the  two  weeks  of  buck.  I give  the 
guys  a pep  talk  to  get  them  psyched 
for  the  final  push. 

DECEMBER  16 — Well,  this  is  it.  The 


beginning  of  the  end  of  the  hunting 
seasons.  All  my  deputies  are  out,  and 
Russ  joins  Dan  and  me  for  patrol  in  the 
southern  half  of  my  district.  This  area 
has  a lot  of  violations  in  deer  season 
and  today  is  no  different.  We  appre- 
hend people  for  not  wearing  orange, 
not  having  doe  licenses,  not  tagging 
their  deer,  having  loaded  rifles  in 
vehicles  and  for  roadhunting.  The 
action  never  stops,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  day  Dan  is  tired  from  writing 
citations. 

DECEMBER  17 — We  pick  up  right 
where  we  left  off  — more  investiga- 
tions and  violations.  Today  we  again 
find  people  hunting  without  doe 
licenses  and  someone  with  a borrowed 
doe  license.  Today  we’re  also  assisted 
by  Westmoreland  County  Deputy 
Gerald  Little  who  observes  two 
roadhunters  while  he  is  hunting  in  Bell 
Township.  After  a lengthy  investigation, 
we  charge  both  occupants  with  using  a 
vehicle  to  hunt. 

After  dark  we  patrol  some  back 
roads  and  find  a vehicle  parked  along 
the  road.  We  are  always  concerned 
when  we  see  a vehicle  around  after 
dark.  Two  things  cross  our  minds  — 
either  someone  is  trying  to  sneak  out 
an  untagged  deer,  or  the  occupant 
may  be  injured  or  ill.  Having  no  idea 
where  to  look,  we  wait.  After  a while,  a 
man  and  his  two  teenage  sons  appear. 

They’re  dragging  a deer,  properly 
tagged,  that  they’d  shot  way  back  in 
and  had  to  drag  uphill.  We  help  them 
get  it  to  their  vehicle  and  chat  for  a 
short  while.  After  encountering  so 
many  violators  in  the  past  two  days,  it’s 
really  refreshing  to  meet  up  with  true 
sportsmen  who  really  enjoy  and 
appreciate  the  outdoors. 

DECEMBER  18 — The  final  day  of  doe 
season  brings  less  hunting  pressure. 
The  violators  are  still  out  there,  though, 
and  we  keep  after  them.  Just  at 
quitting  time,  Bill  and  Jeff  call  for 
assistance.  They  caught  a roadhunter 
who’d  shot  two  does.  He  didn’t  have 
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two  tags.  We  assist  with  the  investiga- 
tion; the  man  pays  $800  in  fines  and 
receives  several  warnings.  Thus  ends 
another  doe  season. 

DECEMBER  19-21  — We’re  busy  the 
next  several  days,  cleaning  up  loose 
ends,  filing  citations,  attending 
hearings,  settling  fines  and  continuing 
investigations.  Then,  finally,  we  get  a 
few  days  off  for  Christmas,  to  rest  and 
enjoy  our  families. 

DECEMBER  30-31  — After  a few 
days  relaxing  and  muzzleloader 
hunting  with  the  “Green  Valley  After 
Christmas  Society,”  I’m  back  to  a busy 
work  schedule.  In  addition,  to  the 
regular  hunting  seasons  open,  I have 
12  farms  enrolled  in  the  special 
antlerless  deer  season. 

I’m  also  trying  to  finish  a survey  of 
beaver  dams  and  potential  habitat  in 
my  district.  Beaver  trapping  season  is 
also  in.  So,  although  I would  like  to 
take  it  easy,  we  have  plenty  to  do  right 
up  until  the  last  day  of  the  year.  Then 
the  annual  cycle  starts  all  over  again. 

I have  thoroughly  enjoyed  writing 
this  column  and  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  have  done  it.  All  of  the 
extra  time  and  effort  was  made 


worthwhile  by  the  many  people  who 
approached  me  throughout  the  year 
to  tell  me  how  much  they  enjoyed  it. 

I was  amazed  to  discover  the 
number  and  variety  of  faithful  GAME 
NEWS  readers  out  there.  I hope  you 
have  learned  something  about  the 
effort  put  forth  by  the  men  and  women 
in  green.  This  column  really  gives  only 
an  overview  — there  is  not  enough 
space  to  include  everything  we  do. 
Just  remember,  we  are  out  there 
working  hard  for  Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife  resources. 

I sometimes  feel  overworked  and 
under  appreciated.  I get  frustrated 
and  cynical  at  times,  but  I wouldn’t 
want  any  other  job.  I have  met  some 
truly  wonderful  people  who  selflessly 
work  as  deputies,  wildlife  rehabilitators 
and  sportsmen  improving  wildlife 
habitat  or  taking  time  to  get  involved 
and  help  us  do  our  jobs. 

Those  kinds  of  people  keep  all 
WCOs  going.  If  you  aren’t  doing 
something  now  to  help  wildlife,  get 
involved  — we  need  the  help  and 
you’ll  feel  good  about  yourself.  You 
can  trust  me  on  that  one. 

Thanks  again  for  reading  this 
column  and  GAME  NEWS.  Happy 
hunting. 


In  1913  there  were  10,000  to  15,000  deer 
hunters  in  Penn's  Woods,  who  bagged  almost  1,200  antlered 
stags.  They  also  killed  a few  black  bears,  which  had  been 
protected  as  game  animals  in  1905,  Pennsylvania  being  the  first 
State  in  the  Union  to  recognize  their  value  for  recreational 
purposes. 

January  1949 
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F!OR  THIS  month  (with  deer  season  in 
full  swing)  I had  thought  to  write  about 
deer  antlers,  and  about  a day  last  April 
when  I visited  the  Game  Commission’s 
Southcentral  Regional  Office  and  had  a 
rack  of  antlers  measured,  and  talked  with 
people  who  had  brought  in  their  racks  to  be 
scored.  Instead,  I will  use  this  space  to  say 
goodbye  — and  offer  thanks  — to  all  those 
who  have  read  “Thomapples,”  responded 
to  it,  and  helped  me  shape  the  column  since 
I began  writing  it  in  1978. 

I’ve  been  writing  for  GAME  NEWS,  in 
one  capacity  or  another,  for  my  whole 
professional  career.  In  the  summer  of  1973, 
I met  with  Bob  Bell,  then  the  magazine’s 
editor,  and  Roy  Trexler,  head  of  the 
Commission’s  Division  of  Information  & 
Education,  in  Leonard  Rubinstein’s  office 
at  Penn  State  University  — Leonard  was  a 
favorite  writing  teacher  of  mine  and  an  old 
friend  of  Bob’s.  Fresh  out  of  college,  I was 
thrilled  to  be  offered  a job,  a chance  to 
write  about  nature  and  wildlife,  subjects 
that  held  great  appeal  for  me. 

As  staff  writer  for  GAME  NEWS  I was 
soon  working  on  articles  that  required  me 
to  hike  around  the  wilds  of  Cameron  County 
in  search  of  bobcat  sign;  backpack  on  the 
Appalachian  Trail  across  State  Game 
Lands;  watch  ducks  and  geese  on  the  lake 
at  Middle  Creek  Waterfowl  Management 
Area;  follow  foxhounds  in  Bucks  County; 
peer  into  bears’  dens  with  a biologist  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains;  and  interview  an 
Adams  County  game  protector  who  had 
been  wounded  by  rifle  fire  while  chasing 
poachers. 

Here  is  the  lead  to  my  first  story  — the 
first  article  I ever  published,  anywhere  — 
in  the  May  1974  GAME  NEWS:  “On 
December  4,  1973,  a bright  sunny  after- 
noon during  the  second  week  of  antlered 
deer  season,  a 22-year-old  man  killed  a 
buck  in  Centre  County.  This  was  no  ordi- 
nary buck;  it  had  a wide-spreading  9-point 
rack  and  weighed  264  pounds.  It  was  truly 
a trophy  animal.  It  also  wore  a bright  blue 
tag  on  one  of  its  ears  and  was  standing 
behind  a chain  link  fence  in  a propagation 
area  when  shot.”  (The  propagation  area 
was  Penn  State’s  deer  research  facility.) 
Bob  Bell  encouraged  me  to  get  out  and 


Chuck  J-ergus 


find  stories,  learn  for  myself  how  the  Game 
Commission  operated,  and  then  present 
the  agency’s  activities  to  GAME  NEWS 
readers. 

I learned  to  write  concisely,  meet  dead- 
lines, proofread  galleys  and  lay  out  a maga- 
zine ( those  were  the  days  of  paste-up  sheets, 
scissors  and  rubber  cement  — before  com- 
puters came  along).  More  than  anyone 
else.  Bob  helped  me  become  a professional 
writer. 

I left  the  Commission  in  1976,  attended 
graduate  school  briefly  in  Oregon,  returned 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  landed  a job  as  a 
writer  on  a magazine  pub- 
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a freelance  column.  Today,  15  years  and 
180  “Thomapples”  installments  later,  it’s 
time  for  me  to  move  on. 

Not  that  I’ve  exhausted  my  subject  mat- 
ter. I have  written  about  lightning,  meteor 
showers,  bats,  big  trees,  tents,  canoes,  por- 
cupines, birds’  nests,  beekeeping,  poison- 
ous mushrooms,  flies,  woodstoves,  crows, 
snow,  bams,  bird  calls,  spiders,  mountain 
laurel,  bears,  owls,  hibernation,  whippoor- 
wills, dogs,  fireflies,  cicadas,  the  deriva- 
tion of  animals’  names,  my  hunting  expe- 
riences, what  you  see  when  you  sit  on  a 
stump  in  the  woods  all  day  long  — and 
I’ ve  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  nature’ s 
complexity  and  majesty,  barely  hinted  at 
its  myriad  joys. 

In  “Thomapples”  I have  told  what  it’s 
like  to  live  without  electricity  (an  era  of  my 
life  that  ended  seven  years  ago,  although  I 
still  meet  people  who  suppose  I remain 
unattached  to  the  power  grid,  and  who  are 
disappointed  to  learn  that  I’ve  joined  the 
rest  of  the  crowd).  I wrote  an  open  letter  to 
my  unborn  child  (my  son.  Will,  is  now  a 
lively  four-year-old)  about  the  need  to 
respect  and  protect  the  earth. 

While  that  column  elicited  a strong 
reader  response,  the  one  causing  the  big- 
gest flap  focused  on  overpopulation.  Quite 
a few  readers  disagreed  with  my  stance  that 
the  earth  is  under  a dangerous  strain  from 
having  too  many  humans.  They,  in  turn, 
were  balanced  by  readers  who  agreed  that 
overpopulation  is  the  biggest  problem 
Homo  sapiens  faces. 


Out  of  “Thomapples”  grew  my  first 
book,  The  Wingless  Crow,  a collection  of 
33  of  the  early  columns,  published  by  the 
Game  Commission  in  1985.  I still  get 
letters  from  readers  saying  they  have  just 
reread  the  book,  and  that  they  enjoyed  it  as 
much  the  second  or  third  time  around. 

One  letter  came  from  a man  who,  hav- 
ing seen  my  photograph  on  the  dust  jacket, 
expressed  disappointment  that  1 didn’t  re- 
semble the  “young  Robert  Redford”  he  had 
always  envisioned  me  to  be.  (Bob  Bell,  not 
exactly  a Robert  Redford  look-alike  him- 
self, scrawled  “Ho!  Ho!  Ho!”  across  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  before  forwarding  it.) 

My  most  gratifying  comment  came  from 
a woman  who  had  given  the  book  to  a 
young  man  who  had  been  severely  injured 
in  an  accident.  The  man,  an  avid  hunter, 
now  confined  to  a wheelchair,  was  despon- 
dent; the  book  lifted  him  up,  letting  him 
realize  that  he  could  still  stay  tuned  to 
nature:  He  could  go  find  a stump,  sit  on  it, 
and  watch. 

I have  been  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
visibility  a column  in  GAME  NEWS  af- 
fords. Once  a friend  and  I dropped  in  on  his 
parents  in  western  Pennsylvania.  (We  were 
engaged  in  the  happy  task  of  fetching  home 
my  brand  new  English  springer  spaniel, 
Jenny,  which  I have  often  written  about.) 

My  friend’s  father  pumped  my  hand 
and  announced  that,  had  he  known  in  ad- 
vance I was  coming,  he  “could  have  sold 
tickets  down  at  the  mill.”  And  to  hear  a 
person  say,  “I  always  turn  to  your  column 
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first  — well,  right  after  I read  the  Field 
Notes,”  is  an  undeniable  pleasure. 

While  researching  topics  for 
‘Thomapples”  (which  must  be  the  most 
eclectic  column  allowed  by  any  state  con- 
servation magazine),  I have  rubbed  shoul- 
ders with  intriguing  people.  Norm  Erickson, 
now  retired,  a game  protector  (that’s  what 
the  Commission  called  its  “wildlife  con- 
servation officers”  in  the  1970s),  took  me 
through  his  Cameron  County  district  and 
showed  me  some  of  the  finest  wild  lands 
Pennsylvania  has  to  offer. 

The  late  Ned  Smith  — talented  and 
knowledgeable,  yet  humble  — was  kind 
enough  to  take  me  out  nature-snooping 
several  times. 

Dob  Studholme,  also  gone  now,  sup- 
plied me  with  many  stories  and  quirky 
facts  that  found  their  way  into  print.  As  did 
Wayne  Harpster,  another  fount  of  wisdom 
concerning  nature,  who,  until  recently, 
lived  just  down  the  road. 

I learned  from  biologists  like  Margaret 
Brittingham  (she  knows  more  about  chicka- 
dees than  anybody  else),  Gary  Alt  (the 
longtime  student  of  Pennsylvania’s  black 
bears),  and  Steve  Liscinsky  (an  authority 
on  a favorite  bird  of  mine,  the  American 
woodcock). 

But  changes  come;  horizons  expand. 
After  15  years,  I need  to  challenge  myself 
in  different  ways,  with  larger  projects  (like 


the  book  I’m  working  on  now,  about  the 
endangered  Florida  panther)  and  in  differ- 
ent forums.  Which  means  it’s  time  to  relin- 
quish this  space,  perhaps  to  some  other 
young  writer  with  inchoate  thoughts  to  sort 
out,  with  a fresh  perspective  concerning 
nature,  wildlife  and  the  outdoors  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

GAME  NEW S is  not  a pretentious  maga- 
zine. It’s  an  informative,  honest  publica- 
tion (with  Bob  Mitchell  capably  in  edito- 
rial control  these  days),  and  its  readers  are 
much  in  the  same  mold.  I'll  miss  the  fre- 
quent contact  with  GAME  NEWS  sub- 
scribers. Over  the  years  I have  gotten  scores 
of  letters  from  readers  and  have  tried  to 
answer  them  all. 

As  I mentioned  up  front,  I had  been 
planning  to  write  about  deer  antlers  this 
month  when  the  realization  hit  me  that  it 
was  time  — past  time,  really  — to  be  mov- 
ing on. 

The  people  I met  at  the  division  office 
in  Huntingdon  last  April  — standing  there, 
as  I was,  with  racks  of  antlers  in  their 
hands  — were  perhaps  typical  of  those 
who  read  GAME  NEWS:  ev- 
eryday, convivial  folks,  glad 
to  swap  stories,  to  talk 
about  nature,  the  out- 
doors, and  hunting.  To 
all  of  you:  goodbye, 
and  thanks. 
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THE  TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Garrett,  shooting,  17,  Justin,  13,  and  Travis,  9,  of  Unityville, 
have  become  accomplished  archers  in  a relatively  short  amount  of  time.  Last  August,  at 
Anniston,  AL,  Justin  won  the  International  Bowhunting  Organization  World  Tournament  in 
the  Cub  Class. 


Keeping  the  Tradition 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


GIFT-GIVING  is  a traditional  part  of 
the  holiday  season,  and  archery  is  a 
tradition  that  predates  Christ’s  birth  by 
some  8,000  years,  Hanukka  by  only  165 
years  less.  It  seems  fitting  that  these  tradi- 
tions might  be  combined  to  get  youngsters 
started  in  the  sport. 

“Even  Old  Traditions  Need  New 
Beginnings  . . . Start  Tomorrow’s  Sports- 


men Today,”  was  the  theme  for  the  1992 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  back  in 
September.  Clearly,  today’s  emphasis  on 
youth  involvement  demonstrates  the  im- 
portance of  getting  youngsters  started  early. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  hand-me- 
downs  for  your  son  or  daughter  if  you  are 
a progressing  archer  yourself.  And  if  age, 
aches  or  diminished  enthusiasm  has  rel- 
egated your  equipment  to  the  attic,  you 
might  consider  passing  it  on  to  a deserving 
youngster. 

But  before  you  make  a such  a move, 
examine  the  need  as  well  as  the  motives. 
You  wouldn’t  give  a pair  of  old  eyeglasses 
to  a young  person  on  the  slim  chance 
they'd  help  his  vision.  Although  the  odds 
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TOMMY  FAUS,  5,  getting  instructions  from 
his  dad,  Rodney,  will  likely  join  his  dad  in 
the  field  in  just  a few  years.  Archery  is  a 
great  family  sport, one  suitable  for  all  ages, 
providing  just  a few  considerations  as  far  as 
equipment  and  instruction  techniques  are 
used  to  get  them  started  on  the  right  foot. 

are  better  that  your  old  equipment  would 
be  okay  for  a young  enthusiast  (he  or  she 
will  eventually  grow  into  it,  right?)  it’s 
unlikely  to  provide  instant  fulfillment. 

This  was  one  of  the  problems  back 
when  the  sport’ s popularity  began  to  mush- 
room here.  The  equipment  we  had  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  not  many  people 
knew  the  difference.  All  we  had  were 
longbows.  Strangely,  perhaps,  the  accent 
then  as  now  was  on  wrestling  the  heaviest 
bow  we  were  capable  of  drawing. 

My  first  bow  — after  shooting  what- 
ever I could  borrow  from  others  in  the 
neighborhood  — was  one  made  of  a 
lemonwood  stave;  I purchased  it  from  L.E. 
Stemmier. 

Although  I was  way  over-bowed  with 
the  75-pound  longbow,  it  did  provide  my 
first  archery-killed  big  game  animal,  dur- 
ing a special  antlerless  deer  season  in  1950. 
Undoubtedly,  1 took  the  shot  without  being 
near  full  draw  because  the  wooden  arrow 
stayed  with  the  doe  until  she  fell  dead  80 
yards  away.  At  full  draw,  my  arrow  should 
have  gone  completely  through  the  animal. 

Despite  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
compound  bow,  I believe  that  either  the 
longbow  or  recurve  is  best  for  beginners  — 
regardless  of  age.  Sure,  some  will  dispute 
this  as  an  unnecessary  intermediate  step  on 
the  way  to  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the 
compound.  But  archers  who  start  out  with 
the  wheel-and-cable  contraption  miss 
something. 

Aside  from  the  romance  associated  with 
the  basic  stick  and  string,  older  designs 
provide  beginners  with  a better  under- 
standing of  the  interaction  between  the 
bow  and  the  physical  requirements  re- 
quired to  transmit  personal  power  to  each 
shot.  Basically,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween shooting  primitive  bows  and  arrows 
and  the  equipment  of  today. 

The  compound  introduced  the  first 
change  in  bow  dynamics.  Only  the  initial 
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resistance  of  the  compound  bow  is  compa- 
rable to  that  of  the  primitive  bow.  Once 
past  that  point  in  the  draw,  the  wheels  and 
cables  take  over  and  allow  less  physical 
effort  to  bring  the  bow  to  full  draw. 

The  fact  that  many  experienced  archers 
never  switched  to  the  compound,  and  a 
notable  number  of  compound  shooters  have 
reverted  to  stick  bows,  is  not  because  they 
are  more  accurate  or  speedy. 

Quite  the  Reverse 

Quite  the  reverse.  But,  aside  from  the 
closer  intimacy  they  provide  between  ar- 
cher and  bow,  the  more  primitive  arms  are 
more  practical  for  instinctive  shooting  and 
a bit  faster  to  handle  when  it  comes  to 
hunting  situations. 

A considerable  disadvantage  for  the  old 
bows  is  that  they  are  wedded  to  one  weight 
and  one  arrow  for  one  individual.  When 
the  tyro  develops  sufficient  muscles,  and 
when  young  shooters  outgrow  a bow, 
heavier  equipment  must  be  acquired  to 
match  improved  ability. 

That’s  why,  if  you  want  to  start  some- 
one with  a traditional  bow,  it  is  more 
economical  to  get  a good  secondhand  one. 
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There  are  plenty  of  them  around  at  reason- 
able prices. 

When  introducing  a person  to  archery, 
it’s  important  to  start  with  a bow  he  or  she 
can  quickly  learn  to  handle.  Starting  with 
too  heavy  a bow  is  a big  mistake.  It  can 
quickly  discourage  a beginner  who  experi- 
ences sore  muscles,  low  scores  and  a loss 
of  interest.  It’s  also  important  to  forewarn 
your  subject  that  some  modest  discomfort 
is  almost  inevitable  as  previously  unused 
muscles  come  into  play. 

In  addition  to  fitting  your  subject  with 
the  proper  bow  and  arrows,  I feel  it’s  also 
important  to  start  practice  without  compe- 
tition. Find  an  experienced  archer  to  serve 
as  a model  to  illustrate  proper  hold,  stance, 
release  and  other  mechanics. 

While  I recommend  beginning  with  a 
recurve  or  longbow,  compounds  do  offer 
some  advantages.  The  adjustable  models 
can  be  tailored  to  the  shooter  as  he  or  she 
grows  in  stature  and  strength  by  changing 
the  draw  length  and  weight.  The  pull  weight 
range  is  usually  about  1 5 pounds  — enough 


CHAD  BOWERS,  11,  shows  the  form  that 
won  second  place  in  the  Cadet  Class  at  the 
annual  Pennsylvania  Archery  Association 
tournament  held  at  Montoursville  last  July. 

to  make  one  bow  adequate  for  a youngster 
who  improves  in  performance  and  grows 
physically  in  the  early  years. 

Oneida  Labs,  Inc.  makes  a compound 
bow  that  can  start,  say,  a 10-year-old  with 
a 21 -inch  draw  at  a pull  weight  of  only  20 
pounds.  It  can  be  increased  to  a 28-inch 
draw  at  60  pounds  as  the  young  archer 
develops.  This  is  accomplished  by  chang- 
ing power  cables  and  cam  modules. 

These  features  would  have  been  a big 
help  to  me  when  three  sons,  my  wife  and  I 
were  all  shooting.  Until  the  kids  began 
picking  up  summer  jobs,  all  equipment 
costs  were  borne  by  one  source.  It  was  all 
worth  it,  though,  when  one  year  four  of  us 
came  home  with  medals  from  the  Harris- 
burg Sports  Show  and  the  late  Keith,  Jr., 
went  on  to  capture  the  state  barebow  cham- 
pionship. 

If  the  desire  is  there,  there  really  is  no 
proper  age  at  which  to  get  a novice  shooter 
started.  Many  readers  I'm  sure  are  familiar 
with  the  archery  exploits  of  Pennsylvania’s 
John  Williams,  who  started  attracting  at- 
tention at  age  10.  By  14  he  was  shooting  in 
the  men's  class,  and  he  won  the  world 
championship  at  1 7;  a year  later  he  brought 
home  a gold  medal  from  the  1 972  Olympic 
Games  in  Munich. 

The  ideal  arrangement  in  getting  a 
youngster  started  in  archery  is  a parent/ 
child  combination.  However,  with  the  pro- 
fusion of  archery  clubs  in  the  state,  help  is 
readily  and  willingly  available  from  many 
sources. 

Archery  continues  to  grow  in  popular- 
ity. This  growth  is  hard  to  quantify  because 
of  the  many  organizations  that  vie  for 
members.  But  4 percent  annual  increases 
in  archery  license  sales  in  recent  years  is  a 
good  indicator  of  statewide  interest. 

Fortunately,  every  archery  organiza- 
tion recognizes  the  importance  of  getting 
youngsters  started  early.  Those  with  for- 
mal competition  programs  provide  classes 
for  kids  that  befit  their  physical  size  and 
experience. 

Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
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tion  adheres  to  rules  of  National  Archery 
Association  and  has  shooting  competition 
classifications  for  all  archers  under  the  age 
of  1 8 who  are  unmarried.  The  Cadet  Class 
is  for  archers  under  1 2 years  of  age  on  the 
day  of  the  shoot.  Junior  Class  is  for  archers 
12  through  14  years  of  age.  Intermediate 
Class  is  for  archers  15  through  17. 

Although  young  people  may  elect  to 
shoot  in  adult  classifications,  they  may  not 
switch  back  and  forth.  An  exception  is 
provided  on  the  local  level.  If  there  is  no 
competition  in  a young  person’s  particular 
class,  he  may  shoot  in  an  equivalent  (by 
score)  adult  classification. 

Other  archery  organizations,  both  state 
and  national,  have  similar  classifications. 
These  include  the  Junior  Olympic  Archery 
Development  program,  better  known  as 
JOAD,  which  is  designed  for  young  people; 
National  Field  Archery  Association;  Fed- 
eration Internationale  de  Tir  a L'arc;  Penn- 
sylvania FITA;  and  the  International 
Bowhunting  Organization  of  the  USA. 

IBO,  a relatively  new  organization,  is 
devoted  solely  to  3-D  target  shooting.  Its 
youth  classifications  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Cubs,  through  12  years  of  age,  may 
shoot  any  type  of  equipment  or  style.  Y outh 
Aided  Class,  ages  13  through  17,  may 
shoot  a bow  with  fixed  pins,  movable  sight 
or  scope,  and  any  type  of  release  aid, 
including  glove,  finger  tab  or  bare  fingers. 
Youth  Unaided,  in  the  same  age  group, 
must  shoot  a bow  without  sighting  devices. 
Only  a rest  and  pressure  button  are  allowed 
in  the  sight  window.  No  markings  on  the 
bow  or  string  that  might  be  construed  as 
sighting  aids  are  permitted;  the  bow  must 
be  shot  with  glove,  finger  tab  or  bare 
fingers. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  shooting  oppor- 
tunities for  youngsters,  from  backyard  tar- 


get butts  to  a slot  in  any  local,  state  or 
national  archery  organization.  In  my  wan- 
derings for  information  and  photos,  I came 
upon  some  excellent  examples  of  youth 
involvement.  Rodney  Faus,  37,  and  his 
son.  Tommy,  5,  were  shooting  a 3-D  ar- 
chery course  near  their  home.  Tommy  was 
manfully  struggling  with  a recurve  bow  as 
his  dad  offered  a few  pointers.  They  weren’ t 
too  concerned  about  time  and  distance,  but 
both  were  having  a wonderful  time. 

Other  fine  examples  of  archery’s  pro- 
gression are  the  Taylor  brothers  of 
Unityville.  The  eldest,  Garrett,  17,  was 
introduced  to  archery  by  a friend  when  he 
was  14.  He  has  already  taken  two  does  and 
a buck.  And  he  brought  his  two  brothers 
into  archery  and  takes  them  with  him  when 
he  shoots. 

Brother  Justin,  13,  came  in  third  in  the 
World  IBO  tournament  in  1991  at 
Booneville,  IN.  And  just  last  summer  he 
came  in  first  in  the  Cub  Class  at  the  IBO 
world  tournament  in  Anniston,  AL.  Each 
win,  in  addition  to  other  awards,  brought 
him  scholarships  at  Hocking  College. 

Both  Garrett  and  Justin  shoot  compound 
bows  with  release  aids  and  carbon  arrows. 
Travis,  9,  completes  the  trio  with  his  com- 
pound bow,  aluminum  arrows  and  energy 
equal  to  the  other  two.  Although  their  dad 
is  not  an  archer,  he  is  fully  supportive  of  his 
sons,  and  the  two  older  ones  join  him  in 
hunting  season. 

Because  archery  is  such  an  intense  and 
personal  sport,  we  older  shooters  may  for- 
get the  help  we  had  in  getting  started.  The 
future  of  archery,  both  on  the  target  line 
and  in  the  hunting  field,  depends  upon  the 
youngsters  coming  in  or  standing  on  the 
sidelines  waiting  to  be  asked. 

The  seed  is  there.  It  just  needs  nourish- 
ing. 


Commission  800  Numbers 

Within  Pennsylvania,  use  the  agency’s  toll-free  800  numbers  to  contact  a wildlife 
conservation  officer.  Forthe  Northwest  Region,  call  (800)  533-6764;  Southwest, 
(800)  243-8519;  Northcentral,  (800)  422-7551;  Southcentral,  (800)  422-7554; 
Northeast,  (800)  228-0789;  and  Southeast  (800)  228-0791.  Phones  will  be 
manned  around  the  clock  during  the  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  1 5 hours 
a day  at  other  times. 
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DARREL  LEWIS  knows  the  importance  of  keeping  a gun  clean  and  in  proper  working  order. 
Although  when  it  comes  to  complete  disassembly,  the  services  of  a qualified  gunsmith  are 
generally  advised,  many  cleaning  chores  are  straightforward  and  can  be  accomplished  by 
any  shooter. 


Proper  Gun  Care 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


£ I ^ HERE’S  TOO  much  snow,”  a hunting 
A pal  said  after  tracking  a rabbit  into  a 
large  brushpile.  “I  can’t  see  through  the 
limbs.  You’ll  have  to  kick  it  out  for  me.” 

I seriously  doubted  his  chances  of  con- 
necting on  a running  rabbit  with  a 22.  “The 
way  you  shoot  you’d  be  lucky  to  get  it  with 
a shotgun,”  I told  him. 

“Save  your  sour  remarks,”  he  replied. 
“I’ve  got  this  bolt-action  working  slicker 
than  greased  lightning.”  The  temperature 
that  day  was  below  zero,  and  my  friend  was 
hoping  the  cottontail  wouldn't  run  far  in 
the  snow  and  would  then  sit  still  long 
enough  for  a shot. 

“When  the  rifle  cracks,  there’ll  be  meat 
for  the  table,”  he  said. 

Well,  that’s  exactly  what  happened  — 


to  a degree,  at  least.  The  rabbit  bounced  out 
and  stopped  about  50  feet  away.  When  the 
shot  didn't  come,  I looked  over  and  saw  my 
partner  pushing  down  on  the  bolt  handle. 

“The  action  is  gummed,”  he  said  bit- 
terly. “I  used  a special  oil,  but  the  cold 
weather  must  have  thickened  it.  The  bolt  is 
sluggish  and  the  firing  pin  won’t  fall.” 

“So  much  for  supper,”  I said  teasingly 
as  the  rabbit  plowed  through  the  snow  and 
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A BORE  GUIDE,  left,  is  a useful  tool  for 
protecting  barrels  of  bolt-action  rifles  during 
cleaning.  A muzzle  cone,  right,  serves  the 
same  purpose  for  cleaning  lever-actions, 
pumps  and  other  firearms  that  cannot  be 
cleaned  from  the  breech. 

disappeared  into  the  woods.  “Just  what 
special  oil  did  you  use?” 

“I  read  that  castor  oil  is  a good  lubricant, 
so  that’ s what  I used.  I guess  it  cost  me  a fat 
rabbit.” 

For  several  years  I called  my  friend 
before  each  hunting  season  and  reminded 
him  to  fill  up  the  action  with  good  of  castor 
oil. 

Proper  gun  care  isn’t  just  dousing  the 
innards  of  a firearm  with  oil  or  grease. 
There  are  two  types  of  gun  care:  preventive 
maintenance  and  comprehensive  care. 

Preventive  maintenance  is  what  every 
gun  owner  can  do.  Comprehensive  care 
normally  requires  a competent  gunsmith. 
It  requires  complete  disassembly  of  a fire- 
arm, and  it  should  be  done  at  least  every 
five  years. 

Although  preventive  maintenance  can 
be  performed  to  some  extent  on  any  fire- 
arm, disassembling  pumps,  semi-automat- 
ics and  lever-actions  present  problems 
beyond  the  mechanical  ability  of  most 
hunters. 

To  remove  the  barreled  action  from  the 
stock  on  a bolt  action,  the  shooter  removes 
several  screws  on  the  bottom  of  the  stock. 
The  bolt  is  removed  by  pushing  the  bolt 
release.  That  simple  disassembly  allows 
for  a thorough  cleaning  because  every- 
thing but  the  inside  of  the  bolt  is  visible  and 
accessible.  And  some  bolts  are  easy  to  strip 
down,  too. 

With  slides,  levers  and  semis,  it’s  not  so 
easy.  Cleaning  every  part  of  some  of  these 
outfits  requires  complete  disassembly, 
which  is  basically  a gunsmith's  job.  Dur- 
ing the  late  1950s  and  early  ’60s,  I cleaned 
hundreds  of  rifles  and  shotguns  after  the 
seasons  were  over. 

I completely  disassembled  each  one 
and  washed  all  the  internal  parts  — in- 
cluding screws,  washers  and  springs  — 
with  a cleaning  solution  that  removed  or 
softened  tough  dirt  and  coagulated  grease. 
I used  compressed  air  to  clean  notches  and 


machine  cuts,  and  once  all  the  parts  were 
dry  I sprayed  them  with  a light  coating  of 
good  gun  oil.  This  is  what  I mean  by 
comprehensive  cleaning. 

Since  it  doesn’t  make  sense  to  run  to  a 
gunsmith  every  time  a gun  needs  cleaned, 
hunters  should  learn  to  field-strip  their 
firearms.  Most  pump  and  autoloading  shot- 
guns are  easy  to  take  down.  The  fore-ends 
and  barrels  can  be  removed  without  special 
tools. 

To  keep  an  autoloading  shotgun  in  top 
shooting  condition,  the  power  piston  as- 
sembly should  be  cleaned  frequently.  This 
is  a simple  operation  that  any  autoloader 
owner  can  soon  learn. 

Use  Sparingly 

We  tend  to  think  of  gun  cleaning  as  an 
oiling  procedure.  Naturally,  oil  or  other 
light  lubricant  is  necessary  but  it  needs  to 
be  used  sparingly.  Excess  oil  thickens  or 
coagulates  and  attracts  dirt  and  grime.  I’ve 
seen  firing  pin  assemblies  that  would  not 
operate  because  of  oil  or  grease  that  had 
turned  to  sludge. 

I once  took  apart  a Winchester  Model 
94  in  which  the  action  had  been  completely 
packed  with  wheel  bearing  grease.  The 
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owner  figured  it  was  lubricated  forever. 
That  lube  job  cost  him  a shot  at  a buck  on 
a bitter  cold  morning. 

The  best  preventive  maintenance  ap- 
proach is  to  shake  or  blow  loose  dirt  out  of 
the  action.  The  next  step  is  to  use  a “scrub- 
ber” solution  such  as  Birchwood  Casey’s 
“Gun  Scrubber”  or  Shooter’s  Choice 
“Quick  Scrub.”  Spray  internal  parts  gener- 
ously with  short  blasts,  using  the  extension 
tube  to  get  at  hard-to-reach  places.  It’s 
wise  to  hold  the  action  or  parts  over  a waste 
can;  when  the  solvent  runs  out  it  will  carry 
fouling  and  dirt  with  it.  This  is  especially 
true  when  spraying  the  interior  of  the  bar- 
rel. Do  not  use  these  sprays  on  wood. 

DryLube 

After  all  parts  are  dry,  which  takes  only 
a few  seconds,  use  a “dry”  lube  such  as 
Homady’s  One-Shot.  Spray  a light  coating 
over  all  metal  parts.  The  liquid  dissipates, 
leaving  a dry  film  of  lube  on  the  parts. 

If  any  lubricant  or  cleaning  fluid  gets  on 
the  stock,  wipe  it  off  right  away.  As  far  as 
the  stock  goes,  wiping  it  off  is  usually 
sufficient,  but  some  hunters  like  to  use  a 
wax  or  stock  conditioner  to  protect  it.  I put 
a coating  of  paste  car  wax  in  the  barrel 
channels  of  rifle  stocks.  This  keeps  mois- 
ture from  soaking  into  the  barrel  channel 
and  prevents  warpage. 

When  these  few  simple  steps  are  ac- 
complished, the  firearm  is  ready  to  use. 
Make  sure  to  perform  these  procedures 
before  a firearm  is  stored  for  a long  period. 

Barrel  cleaning  is  finally  getting  the 


JOE  McCREA,  a gunsmith  from 
Feneiton,  examines  a bore  with  a 
bore  scope.  Even  the  smallest 
defect  can  be  seen  with  this 
magnifier.  To  keep  a firearm 
operating  in  tip-top  shape,  it 
should  be  serviced  by  a gunsmith 
every  five  years  or  so,  depending 
on  how  hard  it  is  used. 

recognition  it  deserves.  Shotgun 
barrels  are  easy  to  clean.  In  a 
shotgun  tube,  powder  residue,  bits 
of  plastic  and  streaks  of  lead  cling 
to  the  interior  of  a barrel.  Because 
a shotgun  bore  is  smooth,  it’s  easy 
to  remove  this  residue.  Use  a brass 
brush  and  a bore  cleaning  solutions  such  as 
Hoppe’s  Benchrest  9 or  Shooter’s  Choice. 
A couple  dry  tight  patches  to  remove  the 
residue  followed  by  a lightly  oiled  patch  is 
normally  all  that’s  needed. 

The  spiraling  lands  and  grooves  of  a 
rifle  barrel  make  it  more  difficult  to  clean. 
As  bullets  pass  through  the  bore  they  leave 
behind  powder  residue  and  copper  fouling 
from  the  bullet  jacket.  Each  firing  adds 
another  layer,  and  after  hundreds  of  rounds 
without  proper  cleaning,  the  bore  diameter 
is  significantly  reduced.  Bullets  become 
somewhat  distorted  under  these  conditions, 
and  high  spots  that  develop  in  the  bore  tear 
off  bits  of  the  jacket.  This  causes  the  bullet 
to  lose  its  concentricity,  balance  and  accu- 
racy. 

Jacket  fouling  (gilded  metal)  is  a tough 
opponent.  When  gilded  metal  is  ironed  on 
to  a bore’s  interior,  more  than  just  a brass 
brush  and  some  gun  oil  is  needed  to  remove 
it.  When  many  of  us  were  still  shooting 
lead  bullets,  we  went  so  far  as  to  use 
abrasive  compounds  to  clean  leaded  bores; 
one  that  I used  had  enough  grit  to  classify 
it  as  valve  grinding  compound. 

Some  people  still  use  abrasives  or  harsh 
metal  cleaners,  but  it’s  not  a good  idea. 
Solvents  such  as  those  produced  by 
Shooter’s  Choice,  Hoppe’s  and  others  are 
designed  to  attack  only  the  fouling  — not 
the  bore  metal.  They  will  not  pit  or  rust  a 
bore. 

Several  competent  gunsmiths  I know 
use  engine  or  carburetor  cleaner  to  remove 
gilded  metal.  I have  never  used  them  be- 
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cause  I worry  these  chemicals  might  attack 
the  bore  metal  as  they  remove  the  gilded 
metal.  If  every  trace  is  not  removed,  there’s 
a good  possibility  the  bore  will  rust  or  pit. 
Solutions  made  for  gun  cleaning  will  soften 
only  the  gilded  metal. 

In  a badly  fouled  barrel,  it’s  best  to 
apply  a generous  amount  of  Shooter’s 
Choice  or  Benchrest  Nine  and  wait  for 
about  an  hour  before  brushing.  In  bolt- 
actions,  remove  the  bolt  and  install  a bore 
guide  to  keep  the  rod  from  touching  the 
bore. 

For  guns  that  have  to  be  cleaned  from 
the  muzzle,  use  a brass  bore  cone  guide  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  crown.  A bore  cone 
will  also  keep  the  rod  from  touching  the 
lands  and  grooves  near  the  muzzle. 

Brush  the  bore  for  a dozen  or  more 
strokes.  Don’t  push  the  brush  completely 
through;  this  will  keep  the  rod  from  rub- 
bing inside  the  bore.  Remove  the  brush  and 
clean  it  with  Gun  Scrubber  or  lighter  fluid; 
bore  cleaners  that  react  with  copper  foul- 
ing will  also  react  with  the  bristles  of  a 
brass  brush. 

Push  several  patches  one  way  through 
the  bore  and  remove  them.  The  patches 
will  come  out  bluish  green  at  first,  which 


shows  the  gilded  metal  is  reacting  with  the 
cleaning  solution.  Continue  pushing 
patches  through  until  they  come  out  clean. 
It  may  be  wise  to  repeat  the  entire  opera- 
tion, beginning  again  with  the  bore  cleaner, 
especially  if  the  gun  has  been  fired  a lot  or 
hasn’t  been  cleaned  for  awhile. 

Some  shooters  apply  a light  coating  of 
oil  in  the  bore  when  they're  done.  That’s 
fine  if  the  gun  is  to  be  stored  for  several 
months  or  more.  Don’t,  however,  coat  the 
bore  with  oil  before  going  hunting  because 
an  oily  barrel  will  often  shoot  erratically 
until  the  lubricant  is  burned  away.  In  other 
words,  that  all-important  first  — and  per- 
haps only  — shot  at  a buck  may  not  go 
where  it’s  supposed  to. 

Yearly  Cleaning 

A yearly  barrel  cleaning  is  sufficient  tor 
big  game  hunters,  but  varmint  shooters 
should  clean  the  bore  after  every  50  rounds. 

Regular  gun  cleaning  is  important  to 
keep  a firearm  shooting  well  and  looking 
good.  It  must  be  done  with  care,  though, 
because  improper  procedures  could  ruin  a 
gun.  By  following  the  simple  guidelines 
I’ve  offered  here,  your  trusty  gun  will 
remain  just  that  over  its  life  and  yours. 


Books  in  Brief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Shattered  Dreams;  The  Ole  Bull  Colony  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Paul  W.  Heimel,  Leader 
Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  29,  6 W.  Second  St.,  Coudersport,  PA  16915,  175  pp., 
softbound,  $13.50,  delivered.  Many  outdoorsmen  are  familiar  with  Ole  Bull  State  Park  in 
southern  Potter  County,  but  probably  few  people  are  aware  of  the  area’s  rich  history.  The 
park  is  named  for  Ole  Bornemann  Bull,  a Norwegian  master  violinist  who  in  the  mid-19th 
century  purchased  land  in  the  northcentral  mountains  in  hopes  of  establishing  “a  new 
Norway,  consecrated  to  liberty,  baptized  in  freedom  and  protected  by  the  glorious  flag  of 
America.”  Oleona,  Carter  Camp  and  Ole  Bull  State  Park  along  Kettle  Creek  are  three 
present-day  sites  where  Scandanavians  came  and  attempted  to  establish  self-sufficient 
agricultural  communities.  The  area,  of  course,  doesn’t  lend  itself  to  agriculture,  and  the 
grand  plan  soon  failed.  This  episode  has  been  cloaked  in  mystery,  largely  centered  around 
claims  that  Ole  Bull  had  been  swindled  by  unscrupulous  land  merchants.  And  while  this 
new  book  doesn’t  necessarily  resolve  those  mysteries,  it  does  provide  the  most  complete 
and  authoritative  account  of  this  small  facet  of  Pennsylvania  history.  Written  by  a Potter 
County  native  son  and  the  current  managing  editor  of  the  Potter  County  Enterprise,  the 
book  contains  more  than  30  photographs  and  illustrations.  Those  familiar  with  the  area 
and  anybody  interested  in  Pennsylvania  will  surely  fine  this  book  entertaining  and 
enlightening. 
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The  plight  of  Florida’s  panthers  may 
get  a boost  from  the  state’s  transportation 
department.  Automobiles  are  a major 
cause  of  mortality  for  the  species,  and  a 
new  interstate  being  built  across  the 
Everglades  would  seem  to  doom  more 
cats  to  be  highway  casualties.  However, 
specially  designed  tunnels  are  allowing 
the  panthers  to  cross  safely.  Infrared 
photos  taken  inside  the  tunnels,  which 
are  100  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high, 
show  they  are  being  used  by  panthers, 
bobcats,  black  bears  and  other  animals. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  granted  the  first  full  federal 
license  for  a Lyme  disease  vaccine  for 
dogs.  According  to  Bowhunter 
magazine,  dogs  innoculated  with 
LymeVax  are  eight  times  less  likely  to 
contract  Lyme  disease. 

A new  method  of  neutralizing  sulfur 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  emitted  from 
coal-fired  power  plants  has  been 
developed  by  a University  of  Wyoming 
scientist,  reports  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  The  method  uses  “char,”  a 
type  of  coal  that  has  been  radiated  by 
microwaves  in  order  to  soak  up 
pollutants.  Once  saturated,  the  char  is 
radiated  a second  time  to  break  down 
emissions  into  more  elemental  forms. 

The  process  is  able  to  decompose  98 
percent  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides,  an  improvement  over 
conventional  pollution  removal.  Sulfur 
dioxide  and  the  nitrogen  oxides 
contribute  greatly  to  acid  rain. 


Proposition  200,  a public  referendum 
that  would  have  outlawed  the  use  of  leg- 
hold  traps  on  Arizona  public  lands,  went 
down  to  defeat  in  the  November  general 
election.  The  proposition  gained 
national  attention  from  the  sporting 
press  because  its  wording  seemingly 
also  banned  hunting  and  fishing  on 
those  lands:  “We  desire  to  manage  our 
wildlife  and  protect  our  property  by 
humane  and  non-lethal  means.” 

( Emphasis  added.)  While  the 
proposition 's  framers  claimed  that 
ending  hunting  and  fishing  was  not 
their  intent,  Arizonans  saw  it  otherwise 
and  voted  against  Proposition  200  by  a 2 
to  1 margin. 

An  error  on  the  1991  federal  duck 
stamp  was  recently  discovered,  says  the 
Duck  Report.  The  black  engraved  portion 
of  the  stamp,  which  covers  most  of  the 
chest  area  of  the  pair  of  king  eiders,  is 
entirely  missing.  It’s  unlikely  that  many 
of  these  stamps  made  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  purchasers  (they  were  removed 
from  over-the-counter  sales  at  post 
offices).  The  duck  stamp  journal  says  the 
omission  of  the  black  engraving  is  subtle 
when  viewed  alone  but  obvious  when 
compared  to  normal  stamps. 

President  George  Bush  recently 
signed  into  law  the  Wild  Bird 
Conservation  Act  of  1992.  The 
legislation  is  designed  to  help  the 
survival  of  some  of  the  world’s  most 
beautiful  and  threatened  exotic  birds. 
The  U.S.  is  the  world's  largest  importer 
of  wild-caught  birds,  importing  nearly 
half  a million  each  year  for  pets.  The 
act  imposes  an  immediate  moratorium 
on  eight  species  thought  to  be 
particularly  at  risk  due  to  trade.  Other 
import  restrictions  will  be  put  in  place 
after  one  year. 


Answers:  RUMINANT,  VELVET, 
PIEBALD,  TARSALS,  VENISON, 
WHINE,  SPIKES.  DEER  SKINS, 
which  were  made  into  vests  for 
soldiers. 
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Rethinking  the 

Elk  Survey  — Rawley  Cogan  APR 

Lyme  Disease  — Curt  Garland  MAY 

Second  Chance 

Bobcat  — Jack  M.  Giles  MAY 

1991  Bear  Season 

Results  — Gary  Alt  JUN 

Counting  Dove  and 

Woodcock  — Duane  Diefenbach  OCT 

1991- 92  Game-Take 

Surveys  — Duane  Diefenbach  NOV 

Winter  Foods 

of  Grouse  — Lincoln  Lang,  et  al  DEC 
PA’ s Resident  Geese  — John  Dunn  DEC 

THORNAPPLES 

Thornapples  — Chuck  Fergus  ALL 

TRAPPING 

The  Trapline 

Rifle  — Ritchie  R.  Moorhead  JAN 

Pennsylvania  Trappers 
Association  — Ed  Danko  FEB 

Thirty  Years  to  Catch 
A Beaver  — Edwin  W.  Charles  FEB 
Canoeing  for 

Muskrats  — Edwin  W.  Charles  AUG 

WCO  DIARY 

WCO  Diary  — Colleen  Shannon  ALL 
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GAME  NEWS 


PENNSYLVANIA  QAM!  COMMISSION 

SOUTHCENTRAL 

REGION 

PUBLIC  ANO  Lf  AMD  LANDS 


Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

To  help  outdoorsmen  discover  more  of  what  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  offer,  the  Game  Commission  has  produced 
six  “Outdoor  Recreation  Maps.”  Each  multi-color 
24  x 36-inch  map  covers  one  of  the  Commission’s  field 
regions.  Highlighted  are  Game  Lands,  State  Forests 
and  Parks,  and  private  lands  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
public  access  programs.  Also  depicted  are  municipali- 
ties, roads,  waterways,  and  — giving  the  map  a three- 
dimensional  appearance  — 100-foot  contour  lines.  Maps 
are  printed  on  Tyvek,  a tear-resistant,  water-repellent 
material  which  will  withstand  years  of  hard  use. 

Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered,  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR, 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  If 
you  are  not  sure  of  which  maps  you  want,  write  for  a 
PGC  map  order  form. 


This  holiday  season , give  the  gift  that 
every  outdoorsman  can't  wait  to  see  — 
Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS.  For  only 
$9*  (or  $25.50  for  three  years),  it  brings 
the  best  and  the  latest  in  outdoor 
Pennsylvania,  month  after  month, 
throughout  the  year. 


GAME  NEWS 
Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Foreign  countries,  $10  per  year 


WERT 
BOOKBINDING 
Grantville.  Pa 
NOV  DEC  1992 

Wf  I QvilHy  ton1* 


